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Tuespay’s Rajya Sabha vrcceedings, during which tie Chairman 

~ was sufficiently provoke togthreaten resignation, were significant 
for more reasons than the mail one which represe’ ted the deliberate * 
destruction of parliamentary values and prok, “ty onthe part of 
the ruling party. Are the democratic institutions; scZnorms built up ` 
painstakingly over the years by Jawearlal Noe bein “thrown by 
the wayside by his grandson? Is * “agr eas col ifr. to 
parliamentary democracy so b: nas to takú “to 
its steamroller majority in th. u ofe ən minor tisi. 7 
position? BEE 

Such questions become pertinent in an assessment ai 
damage which the Prime Minister and his party aioe oe 
the Government’s Image and credibility by their conduct in the Upper 
House, forcing a soft and self-effacing personality like Dr 
Shankar Dayal Sharma to offer to quit rather than be an accomplice 
to the violation of established parliamentary traditions. The onl 
redeeming feature of the entire bizarre episode was that the Treasu 4 
Benches realised late in the day that their earlier conduct in calcula 
tedly defying the Chair’s ruling had diminished their credibility in 
a manner which no Governmental action had done in the recent past 
This led them not only to seek the total expunction of the day’s 
proceedings from the records but <lso to advance the preposterous 
proposal that the press be barred from reporting them! Nothin 
illustrated better either the Government’s vulnerability or the fone 
tempt in which the ruling party holds parliamentary institutions than 
the blatant suggestion for censorship. 

Opposition leaders have alleged in a statement that the Prime 
Minister was guilty of “undemocratic conduct” in “instigating his 
Ministers and other members of his party to defy the Chairman’s 
ruling.” Predictably, Congress-I_ MPs rushed to the Prime 
Minister’s defence by describing the Cpposition’s charge as malicious 
baseless and politically motivated. If this were indeed so, where 
was the point in the Treasury Benches asking for the expunction 
of the unfortunate exchanges in a Spirit of “forgive and forget”? 

The Prime Minister was present in the House for the better part 
of the proceedings and had he so chosen could not only have 
restrained his side from bullying the Chairman but ‘effectively inter- 
vened to help ia the assertion of the Chair’s moral authority to 
enforce the ruling. Instead, he remained a witness to the display 
of misplaced indignation by his party members and made no 
contribution to the upholding of parliamentary values. Indeed, his 
departure from the House at a.moment when the Chairman was 
being embarrassed beyond description was tantamount to abdi- 
cation of his parliamentary responsibility as the nation’s leader. 

The Chairman had granted permission to the Telugu Desam 








` wt Sty A i 
EDS; wt ee eke, ` ae 
ledder, ‘P. Upendra. to. make’ a ai ‘mention 
of the excess expenditure ‘over législatively .sanc- 
tioned limits ‘by the: Andhra’ Pradesh Governor, 
Kumudben’ Joshii~-1t' was--but natural for ‘the 
- Treasury Benchés’ to “object to the discussion of-the~ 
conduct of a: Governor except through- a. sibstan- 
tive motion. “The Chairman explained that while the 
Governor’s conduct could not be ` discussed, it was 
légitimate, both- constitutionally and in keeping with ` 
parliamentary ' ‘traditions,- to discuss expenditure 
which had been ‘sanctioned by Parliament itself: He 
repeatedly assured the House that he had-given-: due 
-thought to the constitutional réquirénients before- 
permitting the membér to make his special mention; 
and that. in any case he. would ensure that no asper- 
sions were cast on.the Governor’s conduct or activi-.. 
ties.” 
the. :entire House. 


Unfortunately, the- Treasury 








This ought to have been assurance enoigh-to” 4 


re oh ae 


-$tandards, and presiding officers ‘have had to point. 
out frequently i in'recent years that noisy disorder and 
-obstructionist tactics were lowering the dignity: of 
the institution. -Often in the past, the Opposition 
has been guilty of lowering standards, but it would 
be tragic for Indian démocracy if the ruling party 
also descends to.the level of humiliating the presiding 
officers and asserting its majority to the detriment: of- 


: established traditions and conventions. : 


The Chairman made a signal contribution to thé 


-appreciation of correct parliamentary traditions when, ` 


he pointed ‘out, by. implication, that the ‘preservation: 
-of values and norms was not the responsibility of the 
majority ‘alone but of the entire House, of which the 


Opposition is an essential comiponent.. Commitment - 


to the upholding of rules and procedures stems from- 
“consensus, ‘which, in turn; must stem from-a eoope- 


Benches, with seemingly tacit approval:of the: Prime rative effort of both the Opposition. and the Treasury 


Minister himself, chose to barrack the Chairman, and 
prevent the enforcement.of his ruling, in spite of his 
-admonition that.by ;their interruptions and. protests 
they were eroding® his moral authority to keep the 
Opposition incheck. The tragic aspect of Tuesday’s 
episode was that the Prime Minister did not choose - 
to exercise his own moral authority over his members 
- to,calm them but’ in fact gave`the impression that 
the.Chairman’s ruling was not acceptable even to’ 
himself, thus encouraging his side to make’a mockery ' 
of parliamentary values and traditions. : 
The Prime’ Minister has-won a reputation over the 
last three years of going out of.his way to provoke - 
the Opposition: needlessly during parliamentary 
debates and throw at them barbs loaded with sarcasm. 
and arrogance. Although irked by his conduct, ‘the 
Opposition has dismissed his inappropriate interven- 
tions: as signs of over-zealousness ‘in asserting his 
authority. However, it needs to be recorded that the 
Prine Minister did tothing ón Tuesday which could 
have’ enhanced his image as a‘committed believer in 
parliamentary - -values.. If anything; the Opposition 
_ would be ‘justified in concluding that the Prime 
Minister’can bé graceless-to the point of contempt in 


: Benches. - : 

‘The Opposition’s record of performance EA the 
last couple of ‘Parliament sessions has'also been 
nothing to write home about, but’ in its favour it 
must be said that’ it redeemed its image by abandon- 
ing the proposal- to boycott the President’s Address 
on the budget session’s inaugural day. This was a 
wise decision which helped in 
Opposition’s commitment to established norms., The 
President’s Address, ‘as usual, was an annual ‘ritual 
and contained the familiar platitudes which heads 
of-state-are required to articulate on such occasions 
as expressions of governmental intentions. The Pre- 
sident had expressed the, hope. that 
Parliament would place the national . good above any 
sectional interest. Tuesday’s episode in the Rajya 
Sabha must have caused him disappointment. 


Isn’t it high time conscientious parliaméntarians of ` 


all hues got together, rose above sectional interests . 
and effectivély intervened to prevent recurrence of 
such episodes which objectively undérmine the 
foundations of the very democratic structure that has 


over the years earned India its pride of place in the : 


comity of nations? 
February 24 . 


There has bea a steady decline” in “parliamentary 5i 


establishing’ the ` 


S. Piwan ; 


dealing with the Opposition. 
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‘India’ K Mi oves on 
A {/ghanistan 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


Ga ARORA s adden airdash to 


‘Kabut on-February 23 as the.» 


‘Prime. , Ministèr’s ‘Special. Emis- 
“sary -underlines both New Delhi’s 
concern over the latest develop- 
ments-in'and around that-country 


and its readiness.: to ..play a.con- 


s'ructive role:sin facilitating a 


political. settlément, of the vexed. 


Afghan problem`-that has - defied -; 


` 


- solution for years. The settlement, 
by all indications, is likely to be 
-fructified in the next few days, 


that is, when the final round: of - 


the. Pak-Afghan proximity talks 
conducted by the UN Secretary- 


v General’s Special Envoy, begins 
in Geneva on March 2. As the. 


hopes of the settlement have 


- ‘soared with Mikhail Gorbachev's 


extraordinarily ‘candid: public ' 
statement of February § where in 
the Soviet. leader had disclosed . 
the decision ‘of: the USSR: 
and Afghanistan: -to~ start ` the 
pull-out + of Soviét troops from. 
May 15 (and ‘the: ‘completion 
of the’ withdrawal “process: “by 


. March 1989), the ‘Government of -” 


India has been:inexorably drawn ° 
„into. the multilateral efforts under; 
way'to ensure. peace and tranqui- 
lity in that region so close-t tò our 
northern frontiers:------- + 


New Delthi’s concern over, the ` 
by | 
. Moscow’ to: withdraw the Soviet 


recent steps, undertaken - 
troops from Afghanistan stems 
ftom the- possibility of'a blood- 


bath following escalation of hostis 





members of .- 


lities among: the: rival. groups, j 


more specifically, ‘the mujahideen. 
bands and the Afghan: Government 
troops, once the 1,15,000° „Soviet 
soldjers depart. Such a prospect 
has been visualised by Gorbachev 


himself. In his February 8 state: ` 


ment (which bas been described 


as a veritable “peace bomb’’), he ; 


makes a specific reference. to, „such ` 
an „apprehension and observes: 


“Could. hostilities flare up “even į- 


more after the Soviet troops’ 


- leave? It would hardly be appro; . É 


priate to’ prophesy, but I think 
that such a course of évents could 
be prevented if those now fighting 
against their brothers take a res- 





# 


ponsible attitude and try indeed to 
get involved in peace-building.”- 
Thereafter heřadds:}“Jf, however, 
they are guided, not by the argu- 
ments of reason, but by emotions, 
multiplied by fanaticism, then 
they would be confronted with’ 
the greatly increased’ will of the 
Afghan people to see their coun- 
try pacified and with the obliga- 
tions of states no longer to inter- 
fere in its internal affairs. The 
Geneva obligations will close the 
channels for outside assistance to 
those who hope to impose their 
will on the whole nation by armed 


` force.” 


. Certain sections of opinion here 
feel that this part of the Soviet 
leader’s statement is based on a 
“pious hope”. But this is not just 
a “pious hope”, it is grounded 
on the reality as it obtains in 
and'around Afghanistan today. 


Doubts on this score are being: 


progressively set ‘at rest with e] 
passage of time. The fruitfuli 
talks thąt George Schultz, the 
US Secretary of State, held in } 
Moscow with Gorbachev and 
other Soviet leaders on February 


22 have raised the level of 
optimism on this front. 
Nonetheless, imponderables 


should not be overlooked -since, 
in the Afghan context, their 
significance can barely be minimis- 
ed. And hence the anxiety of 
India is quite justified. . There 
is due appreciation of this con- 
cern-in the USSR and Afghanis- 
tan as well. The wide-ranging 
talks that Yuli M. ` Vorontsov, 
First Deputy Foreign Minister 
‘of the USSR, held in New 
Delhi some days ago devoted 
special attention to this concern; 
with the Soviet dignitary affirm- 
ing that’ the ruling People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(comprising 1,50,000 well-trained 
Afghan soldiers; 1,00,000 militia- 


men and 50,000 activists of ‘Khad’, - 


the Afghan Secret. Police) would 
be able to’ stand upto and resist 
the mujahideen onsldught on its 
own without the backing of the 
Soviet armed forces. This re- 
assurance was able to allay, to 
a certain extent, Indian fears of 
an Islamic fundamentalist regime 
capturing power in Kabul after a . 
massacre of the PDPA members 
and followers. Such an eventua- 
lity, South Block feels, would 
affect Indo-Afghan relations since 
successive Afghan Governments, 
regardless of their political com- 
plexion, have had~close and 


- especially when one’ takes 


cordial relations with this country’ 
precisely b& cause of their secular 
character, ` 


It is in this context that the’ 
Government of India has estab- 
lished cantacts with Zahir Shah, 
the erstwhile Afghan monarch 
now leading the life of a recluse . 
in Rome (who is being requested 
to returr. to Kabul and offered the 
post of Head of State), as. well as 
different bands of Afghan rebels 
whom the Najibullah government 
is prepared to accommodate in any 
future set-up. India’s endeavours 
are aimed at ending the prolonged 
Afghan war and preserving stabi- 
lity in that part of the globe. ` 
Dr Najib had urged’ upon New 
Delhi to play this very role when 
he came here a couple of months 
ago. For obvious reasons India 
adopted a low profile but did not’ 
shirk in its responsibility to help 
ensure peace and stability in the 
region. The meetings with Zahir . 
Shah and representatives of the 


‘rebel organisations, as the latest 
-events -snow, have not been with- 


out a moderate degree- of success 
into 
account the complexity of the 
entire process. If the Pak-based 
seven-party rebel alliance is today 
prepared to give representation to 
“seven Muslims presently serving 
in Kabu!” (an indirect referencé 
to the Najib Government) in its 


From Abu’s File 





IN AFGHANISTAN, OUR 
HEROIN STRUGGLE 
MUST CONTINUE! 


WHATEVER, THE SOVIETS sc 


proposed interim set-up that is 
to comprise 28 Ministers under a 
Head of Government or State, it 
does indeed constitute an advance 
over its initial position of having 
no truck with Dr. Najib. 


India’s endeavours are bound to 
invite-.a negative reaction from the 
side of the Zia-ul Haq administra - 
tion which has employed and is still 
employing devious means to scuttle an 
accord ending. the protracted and 
bloody conflict in Afghanistan. For 
Islamabad the going was never so good 
as it was in the last eight years since 
the 1979 Soviet intervention in its 
neighbouring territory, But now when - 
it is ‘faced with the ‘stark’ reality of 
an impending settlement | it has also to 
contend with the‘ possibility of a spill- 
over of the bloodbath that quite a few. 
visualise in Afghanistan. The destabilis- 
ing effects of such a spill-over could in- 


- deed be disastrous for Pakistan’s polity. ` 


Im the wake of Gorbachev’s pro- 
nouncements — ‘‘states and nations. 
have sufficient reserves of responsi- 
bility, political will and determination 
to put anend to all regional conflicts 
within a few years” and ‘‘this is worth 
working for’? — India’s mature res- 
ponse to sucha statement is doubtless 
noteworthy. Those who advice New 
Delhi to keep aloof should well ponder 
over the irrefutable fact that India’s 
efforts in this regard are also helping 
to strengthen regional stability includ- 
ing that of Pakistan. 

The sooner the military brasshats of 
Pakistan realise the implications of 
the Indian endeavours, spurred by the 
“new political thinking” set in motion 
by Gorbachev, the better would it be - 
for this region asa whole, But would 
they? 0° 


` February 24 














Congress-I: Chaotic Existence 
NARENDRA SHARMA a 


Ove country has established durable democratic 
norms, while peoples in our neighbourhood have 
been struggling for decades against autocratic and 
dictatorial regimes. And the Congress had been 
taking legitimate pride in the fact that it had played 
the key role in such a development. But these demo- 
cratic norms‘appear to be at stake now.. During 
long years of -adhocism in the organisation, the 
Congress had steadily lost track of its own demo- 
cratic moorings. ane 
Few are able to throw light on why Harideo 
Joshi was. replaced by. Shiv Charan Mathur as 
the Rajasthan Chief Minister. Senior Congress-I 
leaders suspect that removal of Joshi came.in the 
wake of a manipulated intelligence report that he 
thad had a- prolonged secret meeting with Arun 
Nehru. Much ofthe attention has centred on how 
the High Command could not maintain even a 
facade of democratic selection of the leader in Rajas- 
than, for it is no secret that a majority of the Cong- 
‘ress-I Legislature Party had favoured „Hiralal 
Deopura. The High Command’s operations in Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh further revealed the utter dis- 
regard. for the two CLPs, for only hand-picked 
Congress-I MLAs were made to meet at midnight to 
unanimously” elect Bhagwat Jha Azad in place of 
‘Bindeswari Dubey in Bihar and Arjun Singh in place 
of Moti Lal Vora-in Madhya Pradesh as Chief 
Ministers. The question involved does not relate to 
the merits or demerits-of outgoing and incoming 
incumbents... It highlights the contemptuous dis- 
regard for the majority and the democratic process 
inside the Legislature Parties. Only time would be 
able to give one an idea of the consequences of such 
practices, executed in indecent haste, on the estab- 
lished democratic institutions in, particular and the 
polity in general. k a 
In a multi-party system as in a country of India’s 
dimension; it is. the ruling party which is expected 
to set the norms ,of democratic functioning. . The 
Congress really set them in the pre-independence 
and post-independence . years, -that 1s, _ till the 
’sixties, These norms ‘have been eroded in recent 
times, and the effects of such an erosion have been 
bonafide for the Congress-I itself in, the first 
instance. It was in this context that ‘Rajiv Gandhi 
was hailed when he expressed his determination, at 
the May 1985, AICC-I session, to restore democratic 
functioning of. the Congress-I ‘by holding ‘orga- 
nisational elections, Three years have elapsed and 
the promise remains only on paper. _. ; 

Much water has flowed down the Yamuna during 
‘the three. years of Rajiv, Gandhi's helmsmanship of 


4 j . t 


the Congress-I. A regular meeting of tbe AICC-I 
has taken place only once, in May 1985, though it 
is constitutionally required to meet atleast once 
every six months. For over two years, the Con- 
gress-I’s organisational elections have been kept in 
abeyance on the plea of scrutiny- of: enrolled. 


- membership.. The state scrutiny committees which 


should have been set up ‘by Congress-I President 
in June 1986 never came into being. The AICC-I 
secretariat has been shuffled and reshuffled half `a 
.dozen times; in September 1984, in January 1985, in 
September 1985, in January 1986 and. more recently 
in September 1987. . As in the Government, so also 
in the AICC-I few can be sure how long the appoint- 
ed office-bearers would occupy their posts, for the 
process of change continues: G.K. Moopanar has 
‘been sent to Tamil Nadu as the PCC-I president 
and N.C. Chaturvedi may be similarly sent to UP ` 
to head the party there. $ 7 

In January 1986, Rajiv Gandhi himself addressed 
a press conference at the AICC-I lawns, announcing 
a new team of office-bearers -including an extra- 
constitutional Vice-President besides the Working 
President. In reply to a question by this writer as to 
what was the urgency ofa major reshuffle of the 
AICC-I office-bearers, in the midst of organisational 
elections (the schedule for those elections had already 
been announced then). Rajiv Gandhi’s reply after 
a significant brief pause was that “heavy weights” 
were required for completing the Congress-l elec- 
tions. Younger leaders like Oscar Fernandes, Ahmed 
Patel, Tarun Gogoi, on whom: he had initially re- 
posed confidence to spur the’ organisation, were 
found misfits. However, none of the “heavy 
weights” -of January 19, 1986 has been retained in 
the AICC-I: Bhagwat Jha ‘Azad (he has now found a 
berth in Bihar), Nawal Kishore Sharma, R L. Bhatia 
and Najma Heptullah were unceremoniously dropped 
while A.K. Antony was sent to Kerala, Moopanar 
recently to Tamil Nadu. Ram Dhan (now ‘in the - 
Jan Morcha) had earlier quit his post in ‘protest, 
New faces, a majority of them belonging again to 
‘the younger generation, including Oscar Fernandes, 
Ghulam, Nabi, Azad, K.N. Singh, now occupy the, 
AICC-I headquarters. History seems to be repeating 
itself. The PCC-Is too have undergone changes 
umpteen times in this period and another reshuffle 
in the organisational sector is round the corner, 
in UP, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and even in Delhi. Lot 

The-army of 400 coordinators and 50,000 motiva- 
tors, which was- commissioned — under Rajiv 
Gandhi’s tenure as the Congress-I General Secretary 
during 1983-84 — is in disarray. Its purpose was to 
help the party enter the rural areas. But on the 
basis of management techniques at a heavy cost, 


- with the passage of time the party supremo lost his 


interest in these coordinators and motivators. Now 
the latest fad is to build the Congress-I through 
seminars and workshops at district, state and all- 
India levels; these are expected to activise the 
Congress-I and also-help it find suitable leaderships 

l ; (Continued on Page 33) 





Punjab: Terrorism Thrives où Wrong Policy 
SATYAPAL DANG - Ae | 


Some new features of the situation in Punjab follow- 
ing stepped-up killings by the terrorists from the 
start of the new year need.to be noted. ; - 
Some Sikh families from terrorist-ridden areas of 
Amritsar district have shifted to Amritsar city and 
some are-thinking of-even migrating to UP. The 
number of „instances of this type may not be very 
large as yet, but they are an indication of large-svale 
‘extortion. of money by extremists from people, 
irrespective of their religious community, under 
threat of liquidation. Even those officials or non- 
officials who had helped the terrorists in the past are 
not being spared. - 

Kot Khalsa, an erstwhile village and a part of 

Amritsar . Municipal Corporation for more than 
‘12 years, saw its first killing by terrorists on 
- February 16, 1988. A young man of 22, belonging 
to a Congress-I family and to minority community 
was shot dead at 6.30 pm at his shop. The two 
- terrorists who had come on a scooter went away 
. leisurely. 

With the exception of Amrinder Singh, more and 
more leaders of the “Unified Akali Dal’? (UAD) 
following ‘the example -of Parkash Singh Badal, are 
making speeches which only help and strengthen the 
terrorists. Some are even outdoing Badal. 

According to reports,in the press, ‘““pro-Bhindran- 
wale and pro-AISSF slogans were frequently raised” 
at the UAD rally in Sangrur.on February 1, 1988, 
And ‘‘some of the speakers asked party leaders to 
join hands with the militants.” à . 

On the same day (February 1), General Secretary- 
of the Unified Akali Dal Ranjit Singh Brahmpura, 
“appealed to his party workers to appreciate the 
-services and sacrifices being rendered by the mili- 
tants.” Brahmpura-drew parallels between the mili- 
tants and his party workers. ‘ Only the approach is 
different,’ he pointed out. He was speaking .at 
Amritsar. ` i 

While, talking to pressmen at Jalandhar on Feb- 
ruary 17, Kuldip Singh Wadala, a- Senior UAD 
leader, warned the Government that if it failed to 
solve the Punjab problem peacefully, UAD “would 
be forced to side .with the militant organisations”’, 
and it might even “‘be forced to support-the demand 
of Khalistan.” 


Besides the UAD, others too have once again 


begun speaking this kind of language. 

-The Punjab Sikh Lawyers’ Council has in a reso- 
lution declared ‘‘full autonomy with right of self- 
determination” as the goal of the Sikh Panth. It has 
appealed to Sikhs living abroad “to concentrate on 
protection and promotion of human rights of Sikhs 
and other oppressed nations in India.” Of course, 
not a word of condemnation of killings of- innocent 
persons including Sikhs by the terrorists. ae 

About two-three weeks ago, three Congress leaders 


t 
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took tea at Bhikhiwind.in Amritsar district at the 
house of a person at whose instance terrorists had 
shot a CPI member Jatinder Kumar — a fact known 
almost to’ everyone in Bhikhiwind. The Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of the Gurdaspur District 
Council of the CPI have named a Congress leader 
whose gunman is linked with the terrorists and whom 


-this -Congress leader got-released after he was taken 


into custody. The CPI leaders have also alleged that 
this Congress-I1 leader had hatched a plot to get a 
local CPI leader liquidated because the latter is his 
potential rival in elections to the Punjab Assembly. 
All this with more details is given in a'signed article 
by the two CPI leaders of the district. -. 

On January 26, 1988, about 9 p.m. threé armed 
persons alighted from. a Maruti car in front of the 
house of an advocate belonging to the minority com- 
munity in Amritsar city. They wanted to enter the 
house. Due to the vigilance of the people and chance 
arrival of some CRPF men, they could not. Two 
escaped but one with a revolver was nabbed. This 
revolver was a licensed one but the weapon as well as 
the Maruti car belonged to someone else. The police 
to whom the nabbed person was handed over 
through persuasion and also indirect threats brought 
about a “compromise”. The story was trotted out 
that the intruders had-+no bad intentions and were 
only under the influence of liquor. Some gazetted 
Police. officers were instrumental in this “com- 
promise,” ; l ' 

People throughout India ‘are perturbed_about the 
sudden worsening of the situation in Punjab after the- 
security forces had gained the upper hand, during the 
months of October to December 1987. The conclu- 
sions this writer has reached are as under: `  ; 

While the security forces had gained the upper 
hand, the terrorists? backbone had not yet been 
broken. What were needed were: (1) to let the 
security forces continue their offensive and not let the 
terrorists reorganise themselves; (2) to take right type 
of political initiatives — for example, release of 


- innocent ones among Jodhpur detenus, prosecution 


of the VIPs who took part in organising anti-Sikh 
riots, and an all-parties meeting to -evolve a broad 
consensus regarding territorial and surplus river water 
disputes; and (3) to intensify mass campaign against 
terrorism, separatism and communalism at the grass- 

roots level. ; = 
What the Government of India did was just the 
reverse. It decided to try fora package deal with a 
section of the Akali Party as well as a section of the 
terrorists, and failing that'to go in for elections and 
take strong action on the eve of the poll to help the 
Congress-I come to power. This resulted in wrong 
type. of political steps -— for example, the release. 
of Badal. And only this explains the welcome accord- 
(Continued on -Page 34) 
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of Taras Doordarshan and Cricket Stars 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Dir Doordarshan, thank you for ` Tamas. 
It may be rather late inthe day to say 


- something which I’ve been wanting to express 


since the -very first episode, but I had then 
thought that it was unnecessary to state the 
obvious. Six episodes, many protests, counter- 
protests, vandalism and court orders later, I 
feel that all of us who are grateful for having 


been able to see Tamas must say so, in so 


many words, and as-loudly as possible. 
Otherwise, the Doordarshan authorities, 
always anxious to play safe and avoid-contro- 
versy, may take a blanket decision never again 
to touch any topic which may evoke even a 
whisper of a protest from some.seetion cr the 
other, on some grounds or the other, however 
flimsy or absurd. It is not in the least far- 
fetched to fear such a fall-out from the Tamas 


debate and the only chance of preventing it is ~ 


to flood Mandi House with letters of congratu- 
lation saying please do keep up the good work, 
And while I’m ‘about it, I must also say 
thank you Doordarshan for the Spread the 
Light of Freedom spot,-but please don’t déstroy 
it by using it as mindless filler whenever you have 
a few minutes to kill between programmes. 
When’ I first saw this Lok Seva Sanchar. 
Parishad spot, last August just before Indepen- 
dence Day, I was moved beyond words by the 
vision of all those sports personalities running 
with the freedom torch to the strains of an 


- inspired melody, I’d go so far as to say that 


it brought a lump to the throat. And I remem- 


- ber wishing that some of the cricket heroes | 


who feature in this spot would not spoil it all 
by promoting, in the same breath as it were, 
things like shaving cream, razor blades, soft 
drinks and-textile goods, not to speak of 
‘health’ beverages and canvas shoes. Now it 
looks as if that-wish might indeed come trué — 
or am [I indulging in unfealistic dreams? 
Recent happenings in the-world of cricket 
suggest that advertisers, with their hardboiled 
business sense, may start having second 


thoughts about using -the ‘winner’ image of - 


these stalwarts to push their products. 
Personally I think that the best, if unintended, 
side-effect of the strictures and action against 
Vengsarkar is that the TV spot in which he 
promotes tyres for two-wheelers has stopped 
appearing. Obviously you can’t have your 
brand-name associated with a player under 
a cloud. 

After the Reliance Cup «s semi-finals, many 


advertisers must have felt distinctly embarassed 
to see their products being given the hard-sell 
by fallen heroes who had roundly deserved to 
lose. ‘Reliance itself was quick to stop the 
TV spots featuring the losers and confined 
itself to the one with Australia’s Alan Border. 
After the recent West Indies victory over 
India, the ad with Viv Richards has been 
brought back, but the one featuring Ravi 
Shastri may not, I suspect, be revived until” 
his image is fully restored and secure, 

The Cinthol soap campaign in print and on 
TV had tried to cash in on the Pakistan 
captain’s personality while visualising an Indian 
victory (“The soap of the Khan: 
winning soap”). One imagines that Godrej 
may henceforth prefer-to stick to film stars 
who can safely sell their soaps on the strength 
of looks alone even if their films are flops. 

I remember one gadget manufacturer (was 


it TV sets?) had plastered the city with hoard-’ 


ings boasting .extravagantly about the feats 
of some Indian players who didn’t exactly live 
up to their inflated images. It would not be 


surprising if this advertiser at least’ decides in | 


future to associate only durable reputations 


with his durable products, 


.Probably the most discomfited advertiser was 
LIC, whose press ad series . „culminated around 
the time of the final with a “We Won” heading | 
and a visual of the Reliance Cup. Its hoarding. 
some time later, outside the main office in 
Hyderabad hada sheepish, if wiser-after-the 
event, message to the effect that Life, like Cri- 
cket, is Unpredictable (“Insure and be Secure”). 

Well, of course, I want our cricketers to start 
playing well again, but T also hope that the 


fact that their fluctuating images are undep- 


endable renders them a bad bet in the eyes of 
advertisers when it -comes to using them in 
promotional campaigns. Not only because this 
kind of association with big money is unhealthy 
for any sport, but also because absence from 


-consumer ads will enhance the credibility of 


these cricket stars when they feature in spots 
celebrating the country’s Independence, and 


when they take part in public-interest advertis- ` 


ing to urge viewers not to spoil Indian Rail- 
ways and to immunise their children. 

Though they do have to learn to speak more 
convincingly on the last topic, some of them 
sound as if they are themselves hearing the 
word immunisation for the first time in 7 
lives. o - 
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"A TRIBUTE 


He Bestirred the Base 


ASHOK MITRA 


HE last time I met Vijaya 

Kumaranattinga, he had just 
returned from Jaffna. He was on 
top of the world. It was Decem- 
ber 1986. The politicians had 


kept talking, and meanwhile the ` 


fissure between the Sinhalese and 
the Tamils had grown and grown. 
If you leave it to the super- 
structure, Vijaya had -concluded, 
peace would for ever elude Sri 
Lanka. - . - 
So the base ought to bestir 
itself. And he would show the 
way. He could not careless for 
regulations and protocol. He 
arranged for a couple of buses, 
filled them with his party com- 
- rades, all Sinhalese, but also 
filled them with a few Buddhist 
priests and set off for Jaffna. 
Mountains of mistrust, he argued, 
have been allowed to be piled 
up between_ the nation’s two 
linguistic groups; the young 
Tamils growing up in the north, 
for instance, have not ever seen a 
Sinhalese priest even, but have 
been told all kinds of stories 
about his jingoism. 
The established political parties 
have invested in this mistrust. 
You cannot therefore rely upon 


them to work out a solution to. 


the Tamil tangle. Vijaya was not 
given to mincing words; the 
general lack of faith in the 
integrity of the established 
politicians, he asserted, 
tichly deserved. He ‘would show 
the nation the way. He collected 


was. 


his crowd in the two buses and. 


headed north. 
terrain, often vast stretches of no 
man’s land, .often infested by 
guerrilla partisans of this or that 
hue who liked nothing | better 
than taking well-aimed shots at 
poachers and casual do-gooders, 
often heavily laid with mines. 
There were several incidents en 
route, but Vijaya had his way, he 
arrived in Jaffna city, unscarred, 


It was perilous. 


with his two bus-loads of, com- 
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~ 


_Yades, bearing the message of 


peace and fraternity from 


Sinhalese-speaking brothers and- 


sisters down south. He received 
a, hero’s - welcome from 
Tamils, including the LTTE 
cadres. f 


The Buddhist priests were a 
great hit. Let not the shady poli- 
ticians and the crooked civil 


`- servants foul up the prospects, 


let the people meet one another 
and sort out their problems on 
their own. Vijaya, a born extro- 
vert, loved to harangue. He 
harangued to the Tamils. They 
lapped it up. When he returned 
‘to Colombo he was accompanied 
by two Sinhalese soldiers who 
had been captured by the LTTE 
insurgents. Through his inter- 
mediation, he got them released, 
a mission in which Lalit Athula- 
thmudali and Gamani Dissana- 


` yake and their likes had failed. 


Vijaya, his confidence-in himself 
always at a premium, was bubbl- 
ing all over. 


That was the evening I last 
met him, ata dinner organised 
by Neelan Tiruchelvam. He had 
returned earlier in the day from 
Jaffna. There was euphoria in the 
“press. Vijaya himself was eupho- 
ric. An old fogey like Jayewar- 
‘dene or smart alecs of the species 
of Athulathmudali and Dissana- 
yake would not be able to -swing 
it;, the people themselves would 
have to take the initiative, those 
from the south must meet oftener 
those in the north, there must’ be 
more and more of excursions of 
the nature he had organised, 
bus-loads and.bus-loads of men 


and women who must keep visit- , 
ing the south, and similar bus- ` 


loads and bus-loads of people 
from the north coming and ming- 
ling with the people in the south. 
This is the only way to break 
down the barrier’ of ‘hate and 
mistrust. This would be -the 


the . 


‘the doubt grows! 
. Of tragedy over there, in that 
- beautiful 


mission of-his, and Chandrika’s,- 
party — the Sri Lanka Mahajana 


Party — over the next few 
. months. - f E 
Chandrika too was ‘there; 


demure, collected, a quiet foil to 
the husband’s runaway enthusi- 
asm. What a charming combi- 
nation they formed, he with his 
fiamboyance and innocence, she 
with her poise and ability tọ look’ 
ahead and beyond. When they 
walked out of her mother’s party; 
they knew they were choosing | 
wilderness. But it was a matter of © 
integrity. And it was a matter of: . 
dreams too. Both of them loved to 
dream of revolutions, revolutions 
where the people come through.. 
Vijaya Kumaranatunga had tasted 
success in his professional career; 
he could-have carried on in that 
career and continued to be the 
heartthrob of the bobbysoxers. 
But he chose. It was futile to 
try to analyse why those who are 
ensconced in comfort and worldly 
success nonetheless prefer to go, 
for will-o’-the-wisps. It is an inner 
urge, he could not help it. 
Vijaya’s optimism did not win 
the day in Sri Lanka. The supert 
structure succeeded in playing 
him into a corner. December, 
1986 faded from memory. Soon, 
it was the April offensive. Then 
other things followed. The mess 
in Sri Lanka has grown messier 
with every day. Vijaya’s masses. 
have been stalled from moving 
from the north to the south, and. 
from the south to the north. , 
That evening, Chandrika and. 
Vijaya also talked of the new. 
residence they were going to set 
up on Polhengoda Road, how 
they will arrange things and their 
children’s playpen. He was gun- - 


` ned down day before yesterday 
“morning, at the gate of this resi- 


dence even as he was gathering 
the milk. Hate must have. her 
empire. The tragedy in Sri Lanka 
has suddenly come home, and 
claimed a victim of someone one 
held in high respect. And 
How much 


island consisting of 
lovely, gentle people, is our own 
contribution, ‘the product of our 
own folly? D : 
(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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Communal Riots: A Theoritical Framework 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


N° single theory in social science can be sufficient 
to fully explain away any phenomenon. Still 
such attempts are frequently made. A simplistic 
theory, or an oversimplified hypothesis is advanced 
to explain away the most complex phenomenon. 
The phenomenon of communalism and communal 
violence face similar fate in the hands of social 
scientists, politicians and social activists. ‘Muslims 
are not Icyal to this country” is the usual refrain 
found in such an excercise from even otherwise 
sensible people. But this ‘explanation’ collapsed 
when the problem between Sikhs and Hindus 
surfaced in Punjab. The Sikhs were till the other 
day held to be very patriotic and loyal to India. 

Another commonly advanced reason is that 
Musliins do not accept Indian culture nor are. they 
willing to become part of the ‘national mainstream’. 
This myth was also equally convincingly exploded 
by the emergence of the Hindu-Sikh problem. Such 
a charge was never held against Sikhs. The Sikhs, 
historically speaking, have always been a part of the 
Hindu society and have never had a separate cul- 
tural identity. Even a separate religious identity 
grew much later and even this came to be sharply 
emphasised during the recent conflict beginning with 
the early ‘eighties. The Sikhs were even bracketed 
with Hindus for purposes of personal laws etc. in 
the Constitution and they had accepted this since 
the framing of the Constitution and its adoption in 
1950. Again, it was only in early ‘eighties that Sikhs 
protested against this provision and even burnt 
copies of the Constitution and insisted that they be 
not bracketed with the Hindus. 

This gives rise to an important question. Is the 
feeling of separateness the cause or the result of 
inter-communal conflict? Or do these reinforce each 
other? In the socio-cultural framework each caste 
and community does have its sense of separate 
identity. In normal times this sense of separate 
identity is not only objected to, but considered 
quite natural and even taken for granted. Through- 
out the medieval period Muslims and Hindus 
maintained their separate religious (though not 
always cultural) identity — it was perhaps more 
sharply crystallised than in our times — without 
frequently coming into conflict with each other, 
though this conflict was by no means totally 
absent. 

It is only in times of conflict that the sense of 
separate identity becomes ‘politically’ noticeable and 
tolerance towards it decreases in proportion to the 
degree of the conflict. The Hindu-Sikh problem 
demonstrates it quite clearly. It was in early "fifties 
that Hindus of Punjab began to register their mother- 
tongue as Hindi. The- conflict was slowly growing 
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with the economic development that was taking 
place in Punjab. ‘However, the intervening wars 
with China and Pakistan (1962, 1965 and 1971) had 
their own impact and the conflict remained subdued 
in face of these overwhelming developments. 
Nevertheless, it became visible in early ‘eighties and 
the Sikh’s sense of separate identity became sharper 
and the Hindu’s sense of intolerance towards it 
intensified. 

This raises yet another question. Are tolerance 
and fanaticism an absolute, unchangeable, integral 
part of a community’s psyche? Are they an 
inseparable part of doctrinal structure? It would be 
difficult to maintain this position in view of - 
massive empirical evidence to the contrary. A 
more plausible hypothesis would be that tolerance 
and fanaticism grow from the social and political 
conditions of a community (ag much as of an 
individual) and the community’s perception of these 
conditions, More favourable conditions and a lesser 
degree of competition with the other community 
leads to a greater degree of tolerance and vice versa. 
It is also important to note in this connection that 
it is they perception by a community of its conditions 
that is more important than the conditions them- 
selves. 

It is strongly maintained by a large section of the 
Hindu intelligentsia that Hindus are more tolerant 
and Muslims (and now Sikhs too) are more fanatic. 
The reason given is that Hinduism is non-doctrinaire 
and hence more accommodative of other religions 
and Islam is doctrinaire and hence quite non- 
accommodative of other religious doctrines. This 
has become almost a cliche. While this is undoubt- 
edly true on the religious plane, it is certainly 
not on the socio-political plane and it is the latter 
with which we are mainly concerned as far as the 
communal conflict is concerned. 

The theory of tolerance and fanaticism is advanced 
by those who consider religion as the basic cause of 
communal conflict and there are quite a few who 
have been sold to this viewpoint. The confusion on 
this score must be removed to understand the 
phenomenon of communalism in its proper pers- 
pective. Communalism is fundamentally a political 
and Socio-economic phenomenon, religion’ being 
only an instrument wielded by political and socio- 
economic interests, as and when it suits them So 
those who advance the theory of ‘Hindu tolerance’ 
in order to explain the phenomenon of communalism 
are transferring it from the political to the religious 
plane or are trying to maintain that those who are. 
tolerant on the religious plane are also tolerant on 
the political plane. However, this is simply not true. 
One Wishes it were so. Then the problem of com- 
munal violence would have been considerably 
reduced, if not altogether eliminated. 

In most of the major riots, 1 have investigated, 


Hindus have shown great deal of intolerance, dis- 
playing even brutalities and barbarism. They have 
neither shown tolerance nor remained non-violent, 
both of which are supposedly part of the Hindu 
psyche. -The Gujarati Hindus are believed to be 
more non-violent and peace-loving. But in the 
Gujarat ‘riots even a pregnant woman was thrown 
into the fire and burnt alive. Two brothers-in-law 
who had come to see their ailing father-in-law in the 
civil hospital were chased and thrown out of the third 
floor and then burnt. Many more such instances 
could be cited. Worst brutalities were committed 
against Sikhs in Delhi and other north and central 
Indian cities in November, 1984. Even the parti- 
tion riots paled into insignificance before some of 
the incidents during those riots. AJl this clearly 
goes to show that intolerance and violence is a situa- 
tional rather thana religious phenomenon. Even 
the Buddhist monks in Sri Lanka displayed unparal- 
leled bouts of viólence during the Tamil-Sinhala 
conflict although Buddhism is a religion of peace, 
tolerance and detachment and the monks in particular 
are required to remain aloof from all worldly involve- 
ments. However, the monks got so much involved 
in the bloody Sri Lankan turmoil that one of the 
headlines in a paper ran thus: “Saffron robes have 
turned red.” Writing from Colombo Seth Mydans 
noted: “In Sri Lanka where the politically powerful 
priesthood has been at the forefront of much of the 
recent violence, the robe — traditionally an emblem 
of tolerance and peace — has become a signal of 
militancy.” 

One has also to bear in mind that for the ethnic 
groups or religious communities involved, it isa 
perception of the situation, rather than situation 
itself, that matters. A Hindu in India has come to 
perceive that his community has been ‘besieged’ by 
the aggressive minorities and hence they must.fight 
back to protect their interests. During the Shah 
Bano agitation Muslims in India perceived that their 
religion was in ‘danger’ and that they must pour 
themselves out on the streets to defend their religion. 
In fact a defenceless woman had sued her husband 
to gét her legitimate dues and giving maintenance to 
her would have strengthen rather than damaged the 
image of Islam. Yet, the Muslims behaved the way 
they did as they perceived the situation differently. 
This agitation played a major role in communalising 
the situation in India. 

The Sikh’s perception of their present situation is 
also greatly responsible for what has been happening 
in Punjab. In‘fact the situation for Sikhs is not as bad 
as they perceive it.to be. But their aggressive approach 
is due mainly to` their perception. They feel that 
the ‘Hindu state’ will not do justice to them and 
that their interests can be best safeguarded in their 
own slate ‘Khalistan’ (we are referring here to the 
viewpoint of the extremists and not to that of the 
moderate Sikhs who either reject or are much less 
inclined to accept the concept of a separate Sikh 
state). 

e 
T™ state undoubtedly plays an importantirole in 
curbing or encouraging or even generating ethnic 
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or communal confiict. Ideally a state, secular of 
otherwise, must put down communal violence as it 
is supposed to protect law and order and promote 
peace and prosperity. However, in any ethnic or 
communal conflict, the state does not even remain 
neutral. The Indian state is becoming increasingly 
communalised. Here too perception of the reality, 
rather than the reality itself, plays an important role 
in determining the behaviour of the state. 

To begin with, one fine distinction can be made 
between the state and the government which is rather 
academic in nature: The state is notional and the 
government is functional. While the Indian state 
remains notionally secular as defined by its Constitu- 
tion, the government running the state affairs, tends 
to get comamunalised when its perception of the 
situation demands. Indira Gandhi, as is well known, 
began to fall back on upper and middle caste Hindu 
support when she perceived that the Dalits and 
Muslims were getting alienated from her. She is also 
reported to have carefully cultivated the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad which has been quite instrumental 
in fomenting communal violence since early "eighties. 

In an under-developed country development with- 
in capitalist framework causes its own problems 
for mobilisation of votes. India is committed to 
universal franchise. Caste, religion, ethnicity have a 
great potential for mobilising the people as well. The 
politicians, unable to solve the problem of poverty 
and under-development, are tempted to resort to this 
potential for winning elections. This is precisely what 
successive governments have been deing. In this pro- 
cess, not only the government functionaries (Ministers, 
Parliament Members as well as ruling party function- 
aries in Parliament) get communalised but also the 
administration and the police machinery functioning 
at their behest. This was clearly witnessed in the 
Meerut riots. The entire government functioning in 
the Meerut district was thoroughly on communal 
lines. Factional Congress politics also played its part. 
It was alleged by many responsible persons in Meerut 
that the riots were sparked off with the connivance 
of the Chief Minister of UP in order to forestall 
the public meetings of the Congress dissident leader 
V.P. Singh crusading against corruption in high 
places. 

Similarly, the riots in Gujarat in March 1985 were 
explained by many on the grounds that the then 
Chief Minister of Gujarat needed diversion from the 
caste riots that were raging. Communal violence was 
alleged to be planned on-a ‘controlled scale’ but it 
got out of hand and developed its own momentum 
as various elements took advantage of the situation. 
Apart from the criminal elements the Chief Minister's 
opponents who were out for his blood also fully ex- 
ploited the situation and stoked the communal fire. 
The Chief Minister was ultimately ousted. The caste 
riots also, it is interesting to note, were started by the 
Patels who were left out of their perceived ‘legitimate 
share’ in political power. The Chief Minister had 
won the elections on the basis of what was known as 
the KHAM formula (that is, with the help of Ksha- 
triyas, Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims). In this 
scheme the Patels, the rising Hindu middle caste, 
had no place and hence they sparked off caste agita- 
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tions to oust the Chief Minister. The dissident also 
joined in the fray. 

The Punjab problem can also be partly, if not 
wholly, explained on these lines. Bhindranwale, 
who spearheaded the Khalistan agitation, was encour- 
aged by one faction of the ruling Congress in order 
to settle score with the rival faction. This was 
certainly not the genesis of the Punjab problem but 
certainly one factor among others which aggravated 
it. The government functionaries thought it fit to 
resort to such tactics in order to make some short- 


term gains. In this way the very institytional struc- i 


ture is being destroyed which could help sustain 
normative government functioning. , 

The troubles encouraged by the government have 
been occurring in other South Asian countries as well, 
like Pakistan and Sri Lanka. The December 1986 
riots in Karachi between the Pathans and the 
Mujahirs could not have taken place on such a scale 
without the complicity of the Government 
machinery, if not the Government itself.* Benazir 
Bhutto, the main opposition leader has put the blame 
for August 1987 riots on the Government. She 
has alleged that the riots are being fomented in order 
to reimpose martial law on Pakistan.” Many top 
army officers in Pakistan are allegedly involved in 
heroin smuggling and they can do this in collusion 
with the Pathan smugglers. The Zia Government 
looks the other way, it is alleged, to retain the sup- 
port of these officers. The phenomenon of collusion 
between politicians and the organised crime is becom- 
ing increasing common in most of the Third World 
countries, 

The Tamil-Muslim riots in Sri Lanka in 1985 were 
ascribed to the Sri Lankan Government in order 
to drive a wedge between the Tamils and Muslims 
whose unity could have posed a formidable challenge 
to the Jayewardene Government. Even the Mossad 
was accused of having played a part in inciting these 
riots.° Similarly, the opposition also can play a role 
in inciting ethnic violence to embarass the govern- 
ment. The Gujarat riots of 1969 were incited ona 
very large scale by the rightist opposition including 
the Jana Sangha (now re-rechristened as the Bhartiya 
Janata Party) in order to embarass the Indira Gandhi 
Government at the'Centre which had initiated a left- 
ward policy by nationalising the major banks. These 
riots resulted in a lot of bloodshed. 

The State also encourages religious fundamentalism 
and then manipulates it for its own ends. Rajiv 
Gandhi Government gave modernising slogans of 
high tech and 21st century but soon began encourag- 
ing the worst kind of religious fundamentalism and 
obscurantism. A content analysis of radio and tele- 
vision programmes, apart from other things could 
establish this very easily. Religious festivals are 
covered extensively and religious personalities are 
often focussed. Every Sunday the Ramayana pro- 
gramme is shown and it is proving very popular 
among the Hindu masses. 

\Objective conditions in India also is leading to 
increased religiosity. It is poor and backward 
country with great hold of religion. Many people 
migrate to city areas in search of livelihood where 
they find themselves completely alienated and cut off 
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from their organic roots in the village society. Also, 
in urban areas their sense of insecurity increases 
manifold and they also fail to get satisfactory 
employment and are forced to live in slums in most 
unimaginable subhuman conditions. All this is 
sought to be compensated psychologically through 
religion, the solace of the soulless world. The dream 
world of TV and cinema further reinforces it. Thus 
religion becomes a great force to be reckoned with. 
The shrewd religious operators too prowl upon these 
hapless masses. These religious operators, like the 
organised criminals too develop their political links. 
The scenario is complete for religious funda- 
mentalism to play its political role. : 

The Rajiv Government, wary of socialism and 
unable to solve people’s probiems within the 
capitalist framework, unabashedly surrendered to 
the fundamentalist forces, both Muslim as wel! as 
Hindus. Under pressure from the Muslim funda- 
mentalists he enacted the Muslim Women’s (Pro- 
tection of- Divorce) Bill dnnulling the Supreme 
Court judgement on maintenance of Muslim women. 
This caused virtual revolt amongst the Hindus and 
even among the Congréssites. Rajiv, in order to 
mollify their feelings is reported to have signalled 
Opening of the Babri Mosque for worship of Hindus 
and thus the Ramjanam Bhoomi-Babri Mosque 
controversy acquired a much sharper edge. This 
controversy became very intense and greatly accele- 
rated the process of.communalisation in North and 
Western India. The Meerut riots were an outcome 
of this controversy apart from other factors referred 
to above. 

The rightist opposition is also trying to mani- 
pulate religious fundamentalism for its own political 
ends. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad which is spear- 
heading the Ramjanam Bhoomi campaign throughout 
India is fully backed by the BJP. In fact the BJP 
and the RSS cadres openly participate in this 
campaign. Many riots took place in Gujarat on 
account of the Ramjanaki Yatras taken out by the 
VHP. Shambhu Maharaj, an activist of VHP has 
been instrumental in fomenting trouble. Of course, 
the anti-social elements from amongst Muslims and 
Hindus also had their share in provoking violence on 
communal lines. We have analysed this elsewhere.” 

Bal Thackeray, the Shiv’ Sena chief was until 
recently provoking regional chauvinism. ‘But this 
chauvinism works as far as Bombay is concerned as 
Maharashtrians in Bombay, under threat of being 
reduced to minority and not getting adequate repre- 
sentation in jobs, respond to this chauvinistic appeal. 
Of course, the edge of this appeal has got blunted in 
Bombay too. Bal Thackeray has, therefore, switched 
over to the Hindu platform. Morever, it is highly 
useful for him to establish his base in other parts of 
Maharashtra. The victory of the Shiv Sena in the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation has boosted his 
morale and his ambition has soared high. He is 
dreaming of capturing power in the Maharashtra 
state. Thus Shiv Sena started establishing its 
branches in the interior of Maharashtra and 
fomented communal trouble in Nasik, Amravati, 
Panvel, Aurangabad and several other towns in 
order to win support of communal Hindus and to 


s 


establish tòehold. 8 This Shiv Sena is further plan- i 


ning a state wide campaign-which would be essen- 
tially anti-Muslim. In a press conference. held. in 
Bombay Bal Thackeray gave out’ detaiis of his 
campaign. His pronouncements in the. press confe- 
rence were militantly anti-Muslim. ®- If this campaign 
is launched it may result in renewed oceurrence of . 


. communal violence. 


` 


g [i is also important to note that communal violence 


in India is a largely urban phenomenon. though 
occasionally villages also come under its sway. 
There are various reasons for that. Firstly, people 
are known to each other well .and unlike urban 
areas there is no sense of alienation. Also, people 
are not as rootless as in urban areas. There is more 
cooperation and less competition. In urban areas on 


. the other hand, there is less cooperation and more 


competition between different communities, Compe- 
‘tition for jobs; competition for business and also 
competition . for votes. Competition in the field of 
crime, as pointed out earlier, plays no unimportant 
‘role. Morever, people migrate to urban areas from 
the diverse parts of the country and hence there are 
no organic relationships between the ‘people who 
land up as strangers in the city slums in most sub+ 
human conditions. Thus anonimity, alienation, sense 
of acute insecurity, extremes of poverty, organised 
crime all of this makes the situation extremely - 
volatile. ‘ 


Morever, it is mostly iù urban areas that one’ 
finds articulate and educated middle class from 
which the communal groups and organisations 
recruit their cadre. It is this middle class cadre 
which spreads communal virus through its spoken 
and written. words among the urban literati. Also, 
due to economic development and democratic 
political processes different sections of people are 
becoming more and more assertive and this asser- 
tion is expressed, in the: absence of other secular 
institutions and channels, . through communal 
identity. Thus a posture of confrontation deve- 
lops. 


hand, and, between Hindus and Sikhs on the other. 
It is this confrontationist politics ‘of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs a has created acute communal 
tensions. Na 

It should also be Snare that. the dynamics 
of socio-economic and political developments brings 
even those regions and communities in the fray which 
were earlier outside its purview. Development 


- within the capitalist framework is essentially uneven 
~ and creates on ever widening gap between different 


communities, castes and regions. Morever, develop- 

ment brings greater sense of awareness of injustice 
~ arid confrontation begins to. slowly develop even 
among those communities which had no such earlier 
- history. 

Thus the Hindu-Sikh conflict in India and Muhajir- 
Pathan conflict in Pakistan are its examples. South 
India, except Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh, used to 
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This is precisely what has happened over - 
. the years between Hindus and Muslims on one 


Š 
be almost à communal-free zone. But of late it has 
also witnessed some communal - riots. Kashmir too 
has not witnessed much of.communal violence despite’ 
the fact that it is located in a communally sensitive 
zone. However, it: too witnessed its worst com- 
munal violence late, last year: (that is, 1986). Fhe 
Muslim Front is assuming-aggressive postures there. 


It. must be noted in this connection that the econo- 
mic development has dynamics of its own: It 
releases mutually conflicting forces, brings greater 
awareness among the weaker sections and makés 
them more assertive. The privileged sections, on 
the other hand stubbornly resist erosion: of theit 
-privileges. Normally this should assume the form 
of class conflict. However, in a backward country 
with.a historically inherited caste and community- 
ridden social structure, Class consciousness often gets 
‘deflected into caste and communal or ethnic consci- 
ousness. Caste, communal or ethnic consciousness 
` assumes much greater ferocity as itis a part ofan 
‘inherited psychological. and emotional parapherna- 
lid whereas class consciousness is to be systematically 
induced with perseverance. The power of inherited 
identities, in other words, is.much greater than creat 
ed identities in developing countries. Also, thè 
weak and dependent -capitalist class in developing ° 
ecohomies often shrewdly manipulate the inherited 
identities to frustrate the attempts to. create’ tlass 
identities. 


‘The left too unfortunately has failed to” evaluate 
the emotive potential of inherited’ identities. . Ht'is- 
true they are engaged in ‘creating class identity but 
the efforts in that direction cannot succeed - unless 
the power of inherited identities is objectively 
evaluated and systematic efforts are made to reckon 
with them rather than i ignoring them or mechanically 
opposing them. The Left in South ‘Asia has beet 
guilty of latter. No wonder .in the Bombay region 
the Left has lost its hold over trade union movement, — 


Either the professionals have taken, over or the 


regional ‘or communal’ chauvinists. . The working 
class movement has lost much of its ideological 
vigour. Sheer economism generates the worst kind of 
reactionary attitude among workers. Thé Maratha 
workers in the Bombay region get easily swayed by 
regional and communal attitude. The Bombay- 
Bhivandi riots of May 1984 clearly demonstrate 
this. Z 


The fight ‘between the Kulaks and industrial 
bourgeoisie can also assume communal overtone 
even pushing the regional dimension into the back- 
ground. ‘This is what has happened in Punjab, in. 
India. The Sikh kulaks in Punjab feel let down by. 
the Hindu bourgeois dominated Centre. With the 
‘success of Green Revolution’ the ambitions of the 
Sikh kulaks in Punjab have increased but they feel 
their aspirations for further development both 
-agricultural and industrial are being frustrated by. 
the ‘Hindu Centre’. Thus we see that socio-econo- 
mic developments release conflicting“forces and 
create difficult problems. Specially they sharpen 
communal, caste and ethnic consciousness. 


‘These are some of the factors’ which aggravate 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Efficacy of Central Law for 


K: SARADAMONI. 


f: is heartening that a high level Parliamentary 


Committee has reported on the dismal condition 
in which the agricultural labourers in the country 
are living (Mainstream, January 02, 1988). A fact- 
finding committee has its . limitations. In this parti- 
cular case the fact that they have visited only eight 
states leaves out information on large areas. This 
is unfortunate because agricultural labourers’ work 
or worklessness, wages, mode of payment etc. differ 
from region to region. Sometimes they are diffe- 
rent even between nearby villages. 

The Committee was shockéd to see that in many 


places these labourers did not receive the minimum - 


wages fixed by the government, ‘that anti-poverty 
programmes. and land reforms have not benefited 
them in any significant manner and that they have 
limited. job opportunities. The Committee also 
noticed that they were practically- outside the social 
security measures. They .recommend a comprehen- 
sive Central legislation to: protect the agricultural 
workers. 

While the Committée’s findings and recommenda- 
tions can not be disputed, there is much more to 
say on each ‘of their observations. The present 
article, though not exhaustive is based on articles 
and research reports by social scientists including 
the present author. 

‘One cannot talk of agriculture or agricultural 
labour without reterring to the term, ‘seasonal’, that 


is, agricultural operations and the demand for labour. 
are not taking place uniformly throughout the year. | 


What does this mean to the millions of agricultural 
labourers and their households in the country? The 


. Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee, the Rural 


Labour Enquiry Committee and. other government 


réports, have pointed out the seasonality of agricul- 
tural labour; Many of the employment generating 


l - schemes formulated under the Plan projects are- 


meant as protection against the ‘absence of work and 
earnings during the off season. The Parliamentary 
Committee has pointed out that ‘these have not had 
the desired effect. What the agricultural labourers 
are facing is intermittency of work and not clear-cut 
seasonality. In the availability of this intermittent 
work, there is unevenness, not only between regions, 
crops and villages, but even among households. In 
any village an agricultural labourencan get work fora 
few days and this would be followed by spells of un- 
employment. This is the- pattern, even during the 


` season. 


The irregular work and unsteady- income that is 
characteristic of these people’s life results in extreme 
uncertainty. The harshness of this reality has not 
been fully understood and remedy sought. It was 
under a similar situation, that China introduced 
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Farm ‘Labour 
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mulberry cultivation and silk. worm production ina 
big way. It may neither be possible .nor correct to 


- repeat this one experiment all over India. Natural 


endowments, people’s experience and -ability etc as 
well as climatic conditions vary widely in ‘our 
country. In one of our studies we asked the women 
labourers to suggest occupations that’ would give 
-them more work. Most of them had not thought of 
this earlier and so listed the government schemes 
about .which they had heard. But some women 
categorically replied:: We know only one work, that 
is' to cultivate. Some others asked for cattle. In an 
earlier study by the present author also the same 
question was asked and the women said that they 
would be happy with one acre of irrigated land or 
three acres of unirrigated land. They, thought that ` 


‘they would be able to make a living with this’ 


amount of land provided there was no debt which- 
they had to repay. The Parliamentary Committee 
hes pointed out that lack of job opportunities. The 
preponderance of mono-crop area in the national 


‘agriculture today, the tardy development of agro’ 


industries and limited -expansion of agro irrigation: 
together with inadequate growth of ‘industry contri- 
bute tothe low level of the agricultural wage. The 
most urgent need today, isto remove the uncertainty 
from their life and to raise their purchasing power. 

While talking of agricultural labour-it is equally 
important for us to remember that they are not a 
homogeneous group of people. Religion and caste, 
access to assets (land, implements, house, well etc.) , 
number of earners in the househcld, availability of > 
work and a number of other factors make one house- 
hold different from another. There are the tradi- 
tional agricultural labourers, who belong mostly to 
the Scheduled Castes and others who have joined 
them as a result of pauperisation or decline of their 
crafts. There is also a major: distinction’ between 
what are commonly called the permanent and casual 
labourers. 

` Permanent labour does not mean the same every-' 
whére and they are not the old agrestic salves. They 
can be attached to one land-owner for a season,. a: 
year or more; but not forever. The terms on which | 
they are attached differ between places and crops. 
The advantage to the labourers is that so long as the’ 
land-owner has work, they would be the -first to be’ 
called. In many places they get slightly lower wages’ 
than the casual labour. The labourers accept this 


_ because. of the work that they may get as well as, the 


possibility of getting small loans which they can get 
from the employers. They need this for day to day . 
consumer needs when they have no work, on occa- 
sions when birth or death take place in the family, 
to thatch their’houses, or to meet medical expenditure.’ 


' Repayment of loans is by working without wages 
“and the labourers believe that they have not been 


charged any interest. There.are labourers who told. ' 
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us that they. never botrow from the employers, but 
would prefer to go to members of their community. 
The fact is that they need loans. Women of perma- 
nent workers’ households are called to do certain 
domestic work for which ‘generally the payment is 
in kind. The women take home the food and ' share 
it with others in the house. * 

In our Kerala sample there were very few perma 
nent labourers. Generally itis- the employers who 
terminate the contracts. But we came across some 

‘ who said: that they gave up permanent work. 

Differences exist between the wage rates and the 
mode of payment also. The committee found that 
the labourers were getting wages below the minimum 
wages fixed by the government in many places. All 
the reasons given by the committee, such as lack of 
job opportunities, 
_ poverty compel the labourers to accept low wages. 


However instances of the labourers having fought. 


for higher wages and won are there. All our respon- 
dents in one of our Tamil Nadu villages narrated to 
us about the success of their struggle for higher. 
wages. But the employer is always looking for ways 
and means to counter the demands of the labourers 
for higher wages. One such is the attempt we saw 
insome Tamil Nadu villages to introduce piece 
rates. Wages would be fixed for bundles of paddy 
seedlings plucked or transplanted. ‘Similarly for 
weeding wages would be fixed per acre. This can result 
in competition between the workers to work mare and 
get more wages. The less clever, the old and the 
disabled labourers would be thrown out in the 
process. However, it would help the employer if he/. 
she can have the work done’ with lesser number of 
workers and ‘in lesser number of days. 

By and large payment,in kind have given way to 
cash payment though the former can be found here 
and there. In West Bengal where there is significant 
inter-district migration of: agricultural labour the 
tribal migrants for whom the employers have a pre- 
ference receive rice, dal, “potatoes and even kerosene 

_ oil. The shift from payment in kind to-cash pay- 
ment started with the beginning | of commercialisa- 
tion of agriculture. When Prices of- agricultural- 
commodities go up cash payment becomes prafitable 
to the employers. 

Atchi Reddy while’ talking about capitalist agricul- 
ture and rura] wages, wrote: Upto 1920, and strictly 
speaking before the First World War, the wages of 
agricultural labourers and other rural labourers 
in general, were fixed in kind and paid'in kind. The 
value. in real terms of the kind wages. was generally 

. higher ‘than the cash wages. This was due to the’ 
sticky nature of the wages. In other words, sticky 
and slowly changing cash wages fetched less and’ 

‘Jess in terms of goods and services is the periods of 
raising prices. 

There is mention of Kaai in morethan one place 
in the report. What has Kerala to offer in this 
context? In passing the Kerala Agricultural Workers 
Act, is giving old age pension tô the agricultural 
labourers, in the ‘workers’ ability to demand and 
get minimum wages: etc. Kerala has' achievements. 
But what is the other side? Kerala is also the state 
where much. of the wet tend ‘has been converted into 
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residential area or is used for cash crop, productioñ. 


Many small owners do not cultivate the fields. 

If-the present trend continues, paddy production 
in Kerala may soon come-to be restricted only to. 
the large tracts in Palghat and Kuttanad. Increasing 
labour supply and decreasing job opportunities: have’ 
already started showing their impact; Kuttanad ds” 
Alleppey district has turned: out to be an area where 
the average availability of work is the least,-atleast 
in India. It should not surprise anyone to know 
that workers sometimes get less than an hour’s work.’ 
In many parts where tripartite agreements allow’ 


large-number. of workers to enter ' the field for 


work, average availability of work per worker falls., 
But nowhere would it have happened in such a’ 
drastic manner as in Kuttanad. i l 

‘Many small owners ‘have sold or are trying to sell” 
their holdings. Who buys them? What is happening 
to the land? We have almost no information on, 
this crucial aspect. What happéns ‘to the- small 
owners of land and the labourers who are working’. 


- thefe? A steep fall in the number of persons living ` ` 


by agriculture can be expected in Kerala, as a result. 
of marginalisation of the small land- holders and, , 
unemployment of the labourers. Many among the 
land-owners do have a non-agricultural income 
brought in by members of the household who can 


‘be a‘ teacher, clerk, other functionary of the public 


or private sector, or a'wage earner with regular, 
work. It is easy for such households to dispense with, 
the land. Those .who do not have such i income to 
depend on, would be thrown to extremé misery. 
Similarly those labourers who can find alternate’ 
work would.be able to cope with the situation. But. 
then, what are the types of work available to them, . 


-and how many can find alternate work? 


While talking of Kerala these complex develop- ` 
ment cannot be ignored. A dwindling of the work-, 
force depending on agriculture has-the chance of 
being misinterpreted as progréss and growth. Shift; 
from food ‘production to cash crop production, ° 
threat to ecology and, environment; more and more, 
people leaving agriculture to seek employment in, 
the tertiary sector and growing unemployment are` 
lessons which Kerala is throwing up for others to l 
learo. $ 

Unlike several other reports the present one make. 


‘serious mention of women labourers and some of 


the problems they face like discrimination in wages. . 
This is a welcome change from the usual way of 
treating them as marginal and supplementary 
workers, But one has to know more to bring about 
remedies in the situation. ‘To begin with there 


is the - question of their numbers. The census. 
and the National Sample Survey two of the’ 
national data collecting agencies frequently 


attempt at resolving problems related to concepts © 
and definitions. This is necessary as the data are 
collected from dynamic situations. But their concepts 
and methods still are not able to fully capture 
women into the data system. Asa result, there are’ 
many villages without women agricultural labourers 
in the census records. Recent micro-level research try- 
to bring them out of their invisibility and show that, 
they are not only marginal and supplementary but, 
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that their work is important and orucial both to the ' 


household and agriculture. It has to be remembered 


that they too, like the male labourers, are not a. 
homogeneous category. For example, all women do. 


not do transplantation work in the paddy fields. It is 


generally done by ali traditional labourers (mainly . 


belonging to Scheduled Castes) who have acquired 
the skill from.their mothers and grand-mothers. 
Similarly there are also large-number of house- 
holds where women have the main responsibility of 
maintaining the household. This can be due to. 
various reasons. ~ There are widows, divorced; 
separated or deserted women heading such house- 
holds. ‘There are also households where there are 


adult men; but they do not work either due fo’ 


unemployment, old age or physical disability. Many 
. studies have- tried to show the extent of ,female- 


headed households in* different regions. Yet they - 


have not become the “target” of national concern. 
There are other equally important facts which 


also remain hidden. One can‘see customary practices ` 


followed in some regions to bar women from 
engaging thémselves in certain tasks. In some 
Tamil Nadu villages we found that only a woman- 
man pair are called for harvesting. This certainly 
_ discriminates against those women Who do not have 
adult, working men at home. We also do not know 
whether the labourers get two-adult wages when 
they are thus called in: pairs or when they work 
jointly as, in threshing. Similarly, we are yet to 
have full information about the unpaid work which 
the women do — like cleaning the cowshed, or 
helping in domestic. work — as part of the. con- 
tractual agreement between the employer and the 
husbands. ~ X f 
Surprisingly, these invisible women start working 
outside the home. quite early in life. Many of them 
go to collect grass, fuel, or cowdung or glean left 


over paddy from the field and to give a helping’ 


hand to their mothers at the age of ten or twelve. 
One important thing about women workers is that 
they generally use their entire. earnings for main- 
taining the household. They do not indulge in, 
like men, in private, personal expenses whether it 
be tea, cigarettes or alcohol. Women accept lower 
wages because they are conscious of the responsibi- 
lity of feeding the’ members of the family. In 
addition to all this they try to do extra work like 
collecting .and selling at least ‘partially fuel, grass 
etc. They also collect for domestic use edible leaves, 


flowers and roots as well as small game, fish, snails, . 


crab etc. However, these things are also diminishing: 
Deforestation is hitting “many of these women who 
live -near forests and who could find some work 
especially during off-season in collecting forest pro- 
duce and selling the same. Those who had a tradition- 
al subsidiary occupation like mat or basket-making 
are also facing stiff competition from cheap sub- 
Stitutes. Moreover, the younger ones in such house- 
holds who have had some education do not learn 
these skills. oe 

, Where do these women go and what do’ they do 
when they face chronic unemployment? As they are 
not trained in different tasks they look “for “‘un- 
skilled” jobs, and many of them try to work-on 
construction sites, quarfies*° or as “head load” 
workers. In this process they get de-skilled in works 
they had inherited from their mothers and and- 
mothers and also get alienated from land and agri- 


culture. What the leader ofa women’s organisation in 
Alleppey informed the Committee — that is, there 
were instances of women workers taking to prostitu- 
tion because of inadequate employment need not be 


“restricted to that area though it is ‘not something 


which can easily come out in research. For all their 
hard work what these women get is non-recognition 


of their work and contribution and wages which are ` 
not based on any rationality-or relation to the time 


and energy they spend on their work. It is gratifying 
that the Committee has mentioned that the women 


labourers do perform the social function of repro- ` 


duction and! the tortuous daily household ordeal 
even when they go to the field to wofk. and earn. 
This is not something which is discussed in the 


„academic meetings on agricultural labour. 


We found in the course of our study that some 
women go out to work even on the day of. delivery. 
More than one of our respondents informed us that 
they. would work even upto the time of delivery if it 
were harvest work. That way they can save some- 


thing for the expenses towards child birth. Their . 


child-care arrangements too have not received any- 
one’s attention: In one of our villages in Tamil 
Nadu many of the respondents carry the baby to the 
field. They make-a shift cradle . with an old 
piece of cloth. Some leave the: baby with .the 


neighbours. Most women, look for work. nearer, 


home so that they can feed the baby. Sometimes the 
baby is taken to the field by the elder child or the 
mother of the respondent. Some women particularly 
in Tamil Nadu said: that they come home to' feed the 


baby after taking permission from the employer. . 


Their tale of woe is endless. 


By way of conclusion we put forward the follow- . 


ing suggestions: (1) Agricultural labour should be 
the concern of: ministries/departments dealing with 
land and agriculture in the widest sense and not 
merely of the labour ministry; (2) Marginalisation 
and paupeérisation that is taking place in the country- 
side and the accompanying division, sale/transfer of 
land etc have to be recognised and understood. 
Prevention of this as well as generation’ of large 
number of employment in the agricultural/rural 
sector have to-be treated as top priority; (3) There 


should be a ban on labour displacing technology. 
‘Labour absorbing .and skill upgrading technologies 


should be encouraged: (4) Agricultural labourers 
should be: netted within social security measures 
covering health, matérnity and child-care as well as 
unemployment benefits; 
experience of the agrarian community including the 
labourers.should be fade use of while évolving new 
technologies and in their dissemination. These should 


_rélate to land and water use, soil and forest protec- 


tion, changing cropping pattern, seed multiplication 
and its preservation etc. They should cover animal 
husbandry, poultry and all allied work; and (6) There 
is an urgent need to examine the basis on which the 
wages are: fixed: , Any tevision should take into. 
account the multiple work and responsibility the 
women labourers discharge. Their work should be 
treated as important and crucial for their household 


_as well as agricultural production. - 
The-Parliamentry Committee has put forward very _— 


emphatically the need for a Central Legislation \for 
the agricultural labourers. What we have put forward 
are some of the minimum pre-requisites for. the 
Central Legislation to be effective, l 


(5) The knowledge .and_ 
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Tore is little doubt that the: progress made by the 


country <since Independence’ has' been pheno- 
. menal, fashionable though it be to complain rather 
` than praise. -Forty years ago, India was. -dependent 
on imports even for manhole covers.and, apait from 
textiles and steel, really had no industry tg boast 
of. Thére were: no research laboratories worth 
speaking of and the handful of engineering colleges 
could admit barely a thousand students a -year; 
agriculture; transportation and communication 
were primitive. and life for three quarters of the 
people residing in the villages was probably no 
different from what it had been for centuries. “The 
British had hardly grazed ‘the surface of the social 


structure and caste traditions and superstitions ruled’ 


the minds of the people in the same way as they had 
_ for thousands of years. . Such a somnolent society 

has now been virtually turned upside down within a 
brief space of four decades’ and things will never ‘be 
as they were before. : 


Today, there is hardly ‘anything that the country 


does not make, from paper clips to’ giant earth- 


moving machinery; from door bells to' sophisticated 
satellites; from toys to nuclear -power stations. In 


fact, if for some reason or other, the country were-to ` 


be cut off from the rest of the world, it would still 
beable to carry on quite satisfactorily — not with 
the technology of 1987 perhaps, but at least at’ the. 
level of the early 1980s. The technological manpower 
also has exploded, ‘so much so, it has become the 
country’s boast that it has now the world’s. third, 
largest technological manpower and is the largest 
. exporter of skilled personnel besides. 

On the other side ‘of the ledger, our relative level in 
the world has come down significantly. While we 
have forged ahead quite briskly, the rest of the world 
has sprinted away still faster'and far, far ahead. Our 
share in international trade has slumped to less»than 

‘a fifth of what it used to be; our trade surplus which 
had given us huge foreign exchange reserves in the 
form of sterling balances has vanished and’ instead 
we are suffering from’ an ‘ever increasing international 
indebtedness. We may have the third largest tech- 
nical manpower, but manage ‘barely a poor twelfth 
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-position in technological output, with`a productivity 


at a.tenth of that of other countries. Even Pakistan 
has progressed faster — at the time of independence, 
it was distinctly the poorer, but now, its per capita 
income is double that of‘ours. In addition, we are 
constantly losing an ever increasing stream of our 
most talented youth, who prefer to emigrate elsewhere 
even under the most humiliating social conditions 
than to remain- in their homeland. In spite of. all the 
technological advances we have made, we have lost 
‘Something far more precious — the feeling of pride 
and-of self-respect. There can be no-doubt that the 
Indian people held their head higher ‘when they were 
subjects of the British Empire than they do today as 
free citizens of independent India. This is largely 
attributable to our tardy economic progress and one 
reason for such a slow growth is the ambivalent 
attitude we have developed towards technology; 
another reason has been‘our inability to’ evolve an 


. efficient system for the management both of techno- 


logy and of human resources. . : 
Although Gandhian principles were discarded even 
by his-own chosen successor, Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
in Gandhiji’s own life time, the fact remains that the 
Gandhian psyche still rules the Indian subconscious 
mind. However, ostensibly people reject Gandhian 
ideas, particularly on science and technology, they 
still suffer from a sense of guilt in doing so. This 


` way, they inhibit themselves in exploiting technologi- 


cal ideas to the maximum extent possible. There 
are‘also a number of politically influential people . 
both in the vast countryside and in the urban labour 
movement, who look on technological progress with 
considerable apprehension and exhibit in consequ- 
ence a love-hate attitude towards technological inno- 
vation. Unfortunately, ` Gandhiji set his model of 


‘Utopia, Ramarajya, in the past and this has reinforc- 


ed the peculiar bias'the Indian mind has towards 
recovery rather than for discovery. Thus, for many, 
the ideal society was in the past which has now been 
lost;-under the circumstances, the best one can do — 
they feel — is to attempt to recover such past glory. 
Technology, on the other hand, demands diametri- 
cally opposite attitudes; it sets‘ its Utopiain the 
future.and expects that newer and newer discoveries 
will bring forth a better and better life for all man- 
kind. The Indian tradition is rooted on preservation, 


while the technological, ene soars high on innova- 


tion. . . 

The three most important pririciples that Gandhiji 
propagated in the field of technology and develop- 
ment may be described as (a) the cult of the charkha; 
(b) the' principle of swadeshi, and: (c) the primacy of, 
what Schumacher was to define later as, the “human 
substance.” Further, ‘as far as., Management was 
concerned, he advocated panchayat raj. If we reflect 
that Gandhiji was more concerned about commu- 


` nicating to'the unlettered masses than to convincing 


pa 
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‘intellectuals and also that he exploited the symbolism 
of Hindu idol worship for this. purpose, we would 
not take his ideas literally; instead, we -would-look 
for the ideals behind the processes he advocated. Then, 
charkha becomes symbolic:of a policy which empha- | 
sizes simple technology; the swadeshi- principle would 
denote a preference for indigenous technology over 
imported ones; his objection to mechanisation would 
indicate the danger of machines overruling the 
human spirit; and panchayat raj would lay reliance 
on local initiative rather than on. central control. 
For various reasons, the Gandhian philosophy has 
been -monopolised largely by fundamentalists, .who 
have taken to his ideas rather literally and thereby 
have alienated many who, would otherwise have 
regarded Gandhian ideas a’ little more sympatheti- 
cally. A e : 
Pandit Nehru rejected d!l of these three Gandhian 
principles when he opted for (a) heavy industry’ as 
the engine of economic growth; (b) imported techno- 
logy for stimulating a quantum jump in industrial 
development; and (c) a highly centralised administra- 
tion to manage the whole. By declaring that dams and 
gigantic factories were the temples of New India, he | 
accorded primacy to the machine and figuratively 
propagated-a view that they deserve to be worshipped. 
This policy which he sought to implement through 
Five-Year Plans, with the assistance of foreign aid 
and with emphasis on heavy industry and imported 
technology, is thus diametrically opposed to 
Gandhian tenets. Nevertheless, it has received -an 
overwhelming support from a wide range of political ` 
opinion and from virtually all intellectuals, The 
people too have been more or less unanimous in 
their enthusiasm. While Gandhian techniques have 
been seen to be static and regressive, the Nehruvian 
approach has been accepted as dynamic and progres- 
sive. Thus, the Nehruvian. philosophy still largely ` 
rulés the present national policy and few, if any, 
would care to challenge it. Still, there is a persis- 
tent feeling of unease; the mind asserts that Nehru 
had the better ideas, but the heart remains not fully 
convinced. These emotional reservations are rein- 
forced by the fact that our Five-Year Plans - have 
met with limited success and are quite. obviously 
unable to solve the country’s problems. Under the 
circumstances, it is necessary to search for an alter- 
native and enquire whether it -would be worthwhile 
to take.a second look at Gandhian ideas. . 

_ . Nehrw’s socialistic planning is grounded on well 
researched Marxian principles and follows widely 
accepted deductive logic. There is no comparable 
intellectual, let alone mathematical, foundation for_ 

‘the largely intuitive ideas of Gandhism. It is this 
lack of a sound theoretical basis that has come in the 
way of a-wideracceptancé of Gandhian policies by 
intellectuals and by the mandarins of the Planning 
Commission. To rectify this lacuna; let us consider 
first of all Gandhiji’s vehement insistence on swadeshi 
goods, a policy which has been totally discarded — 

- even symbolically. A simple arithmetical derivation 
from the first principles of economics will suffice to 
place the importance of swadeshi in its true perspec- 
tive. For this purpose, wè .shall define swadeshi 
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generated goods and “services to the Gross National 
Product, (GNP). ‘Then, starting with the basic, equa- 
tion for GNP, in the form: - ie es, 
GNP=C+1+G+X—M 
where, C =-private consumption, I = investment 
expenditure, G = Government expenditure, X = 
export earnings and M = imports, we may expand 


it as:. os Pay, 
GNP = (C+ I + G — M) + (X —M,) 
=,IC + NETX : -> 


where, M,, Ma = components -of imports used for 


_internal consumption and for re-exports respectively, 


IC =C + I + G — M, = consumption of intern- 
ally produced goods and NETX = X — M; = net 
foreign exchange earned in exports. Rearranging 
terms, we get: ` : e O 
GNP = NETX/( 1 — IC/GNP) = NETX/(1 — SS): 
where, ‘SS = IC/GNP = swadeshi spirit; also, 
1 — SS may be described as the Foreign Craze 


factyr. Then: > , , e 
GNP = Net foreign exchange earned by exports 
g _ «© :l — Swadeshi Spirit oe 
Net foreign exchange earned through exporls 
‘The Foreign Craze factor _ 
Thus, the above simple arithmetic derivation 
shows that increasing exports is not enough to raise 
GNP; in addition, the swadeshi spirit should be 


brought as close to unity as- possible and the foreign | 


craze made as small as possible. This is true irrespec- 
tive of what technology is employed. If the Japanese ~ 
are getting richer day by day and by leaps and 
bounds, it is because they are frenetic consumers of 
their own goods and if we are languishing in spite of ` 
herculean efforts, it is because of our craze for foreign 
goods. Much is being talked about the scandal of 


. Bofors-these’ days. The real scandal is not in the 


alleged pay-offs, but in the basic fact that we 
opted to ‘place such a large order with a foreign 
firm and without making adequate efforts to produce 
the same goods locally. Possibly because we were 
flush with foreign exchange at the time of indepen- 
dencé and had a surfeit of sterling. balances, we 
neglected the importance of ‘getting things made 
indigenously. Also, swadeshi got associated with: 
charkha and charkha with cottage -industry and- 
cottage industry with poverty and as a consequence, 
we threw. over-board the swadeshi spirit which 
Gandhiji inculcated in us’ with so much effort. As 


the above equation shows, no matter how. advanced 


a technology. we-may adopt,.our GNP is not going 
to improve unless we get back the swadeshi spirit. | 
Capital intensive investment has been the bastion 
of, the country’s planned development and still 
remains so in spite ‘of cosmetic support to other 
activities. This is particularly true of industry and 
itrigation. This policy also is diametrically- opposed 
to Gandhiji insistence on ‘cottage industries. The 
problem here may be considered from the point: of 
view of the value added. In .a productive activity, 
the value added may be. described as given by: ; 
-VA = wages + depreciation + interest + profit , 
Capital intensive investment, increases the. share 
of depréciation and of interest at the expense of the 


^- spirit as.the ratio of the consumption: of internally i share of wages. Absolute wages may be, and. often 
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“is, higher than with labour intensive investment, but 


our concern at present is with the relative share 
allotted to wages and to machinery in the form of 
depreciation and' interest. When capital cosis go ~up, 
quite naturally, the relative value of labour comes 
down. More unfortunately, considering the loss of 
the swadeshi spirit we have talked of above, this 
increasing allocation made for machines: goes to 
foreigners and becomes a permanent loss to the 


- country. Thus, the increase in production and 


increase in wages that capital intensive investment 
is supposed to have brought about is rather illusory 
and is at'the cost'of an excess drainage of national 
resources. If this loss had been due to interest alone, 


‘the problem would not -have been so severe; but, 


on top of interest, we allowed the depreciation 
charges also to go outside the country in the form 
of repeated import of technology, and of. capital 
goods. a 7 : 

Here is a problem Which every one is aware’ of 


and also one which everybody deplores, but for' 


which no one seems to have any cure. This is not 
so much an economic problem as one of technology 
management. Why is it that we have to import the 
technology for making cars although we have had 
forty years experience in doing so? This is because 


--we have conceived of depreciation in terms of money 


and not in terms of technology) Jt is a peculiarity 
of the engineering industry in our country that we 
do not have the culture of annual model changes — 
if there is any change at all, it is to cut down the 


. quality as much as possible as has happened with 


the. Ambassador car. ae 

With such a policy, all our designs and equipment 
are flogged until they -fall to pieces and become 
‘unusably obsolete. At this stage, fresh- technology 
capital is necessary to replace the old outdated one, 
but, as we have made no effort at all to -accumulate 
any, we have to run abroad and- surrender ali our 
accumulated depreciation funds to get a fresh lease 
of technology. Worse still, more- often than. not, 


-we have to pay a lot more either by surrendering ' 


our past savings or by mortgaging further œr future 
savings: Thus, our neglect of technology depreciation 
has led to increased financial indebtedness. 
Whenever we look at foreign technology, we are 
aghast at its sophistication and feel.that there is no 
alternative but to purchase the whole of it, lock, 
stock and barrel. What we forget in this connection 
is that, rare inventions apart, this technology gap 
just did not materialise overnight, but grew gradually 
even as we were neglecting our own technological 
renewal. If Hindustan Motors had, as Toyota did, 
improved its technology year after year, in small 
but finite steps, had attempted to produce, an 
improved product.each time, it would not be in 
the quandary it is today and even if, there had been 
any gap to fill, it would have been neither insur- 
mountable nor expensive. ` E 
It must be conceded that, relative to GNP, 
India’s expenditure on research is quite substantial 


‘and we cannot blame the government that it has 


neglected its responsibility in this direction. How- 
ever, the structure of Indian R&D is-such that its 
productivity cannot be high. Like our old ‘age 
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“but, neglecting its constant indigenous 


caste system; the research scientist and ‘the produé 
tion enginéer belong to two non-mingling castes 
they do not inter-dine nor interact. Because the pro- 
duction engineer has no other responsibility except 
to keep the machines going and has no responsibility 
for continuous technology upgradation, he sees no 
felt: need to consult an R&D scientist. _On the 
other hand, the centre of gravity of Indian science 
lies in the United States rather than in India, and 
hence, the scientist-too has no interest in interacting 


with a production engineer, : 


This happens even when the technology is indi- 
genous. Over the year, I have been involved with 
several ‘successful designs which have gone ‘into 
manufacture. In each case, once the equipment 
went into production, the research team was cut 
off from the production process. Presumably, they 
will think of R&D when the present design becomes 
obsolete; but then, the technology gap would have 
become substantial — possibly even unsurmountable. 
One can find an excuse for importing technology, 
upgradation 
will always remain unpardonable. ; 

It was explained ‘above how the emphasis on 
capital intensive technology has reduced the relative 
weightage of wages compared to the cost of 
machines, This leads to other complications also. 
It is a well-known fact'that our country suffers from 
an unprecedented Jevel of brain drain; that there is 
practically no middle-class .family which does not 
have a close relative who has forsaken our country, 
Some very important people ‘have described such 
people as a brain bank rather. than as a brain 
drain. Unfortunately the analogy’*does not hold 
good; this is because we control our bank accounts, 
whereas, we have no control at all over our 
expatriates. Actually, the real problem is due to the 
fact that we have come to attach a greater value 


‘to ‘machines than to human beings — we are happy 


to let go a brilliant -IIT product in return for a- 
Mercedes car! : 

This is a situation which can be explained as a 
consequence of the Law of Comparative Advantage, 
propounded by David Ricardo nearly two hundred 
years ago. This law is best explained in terms of an 
example: in India, it costs about: the same whether 
one’ produces an engineer or a PC system, but in 
US, training an engineer mdy cost as much as 
25 such systems. Then, in a trade between the two 
countries, it would be mutually profitable to exchange 
one Indian engineer for five PCs. This is because we 
will get in place of one engineer, five PCs, whereas 
producing it locaily, we would have got only one for 
the same price. Similarly, it is advantageous-for US 
also because ‘they will now have to pay only five 


` PCs to get one engineer, whereas to. produce one 


themselves it would have, cost them the equivalent 
of 25 PCs. Thus, there is a mutual advantage for 


- both countries if we export engineers and US, PCs, i 


This specific example works out only because we 
value our engineers very little. We value them ‘low 
both because we pay them little and because we res- 
pect them little. Gandhiji, who` abhorred extravag- 
ance, was very particular that no one in the country 
should get more than Rs 500 per month. During the - 
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formiulation of the last Five-Year Plan, this issie 
was raised by the author, both in the education panel 
and in the S and T panel and it was suggested that 
this upper limit should be enforced, with the proviso 
—- as Gandhiji set the figure of Rs 500 in 1938 — 
that an appropriate correction be made for inflation. 


This, on calculation was found to equal Rs 68,000 . 


per month!- Unfortunately, nobody in the panel had 
the courage to take up the, argument any further, It 
might be argued that the country is poor; but the 
fact is that a country which has‘no compunc- 

tion to pay, through its nose the ever-escalating 
` project costs, but would not spare enough to. let 
professional people buy even books, i is not poor in 
cash but is poor in wisdom. 


If only we had adopted Gandhiji’s norms, by the - 


Law of Comparative Advantage, we would not. be 
exporting engineers, but PCs instead; our exports 
would not have dwindled the way they have now, 
because instead of exporting engineers we could 


have exported what they would have produced. . 
Unfortunately, ever since independence, the Indian ' 


government has systematically impoverished and 
even denigrated the professional class; reduced them 
to such a servile status that the present day youth 
sees no benefit in serving in-the country. ` 

Strictly speaking, the issue is not the ahi of 


emoluments, but the continuously decreasing alfo- ` 


cation of income, status and political influence to 
the largely law-abiding professional class .and the 
contrasting, ever-increasing patronage accorded to 
the less law-abiding sections of the society. As a 
result of this calculated, discrimination, the top level 
scientists, technologists and administrators in ‘the 
country have developed the self-image of servants; 
privileged servants perhaps, yet servants. Their 
cult is not -that of ‘our rishis, but that of Drona- 
charya who kept his head down and mouth ‘shut 
when an innocent'woman was ravaged, but demand- 


ed a cruel fee from a poor; enthusiastic aboriginal - 


only because he dared to acquire exceptional skills. 

Gandhiji’s stature was high because he stood on 
the shoulders of giants and Nehru’s was high because 
he ‘dwarfed all others. 
shoulders of. giants because he made all his 
colleagues great and Nehru dwarfed. others because 
no one could grow under his shadow.’ Our.personnel 


_ policy is in the Nehruvian mould and: few, if any; ` , 


can grow to their full stature. 

This brings us to management, philosophy. 
According to the Education ‘Commission’s report, 
80 per cent of educated manpower in the country 
-works for. the government., As those who work for 
the-governmént , are not permitted to comment on 
government ‘policies, this. means, that effectively 
80 per cent of the country’s intelligentsia _ are 
defranchised. Even .among ‘the ` remaining, an over- 
whelming majority work for industries where the 
level of freedom is even less. This has resulted in an 
emaciation of intellectual feedback and let execu- 
-tive authority grow unchecked. We are all concerned 
as to why our progress is slow; we can see that, it 
must be.due to some. bottlenecks. If .so, we would, 
do well to recollect that bottlenecks invariably 
occur at the top. Such indeed = is the case in our 
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the -way we 


Gandhiji stood on the - 
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cõuntrý too and the galloping inflation į in secretariat 
staff is no doubt the major cause for our operational 
inefficiency. This has led to a vested interest in 
increasing more and more both regimentation and . 
controls, so much so, itis difficult to say whether 
our vaunted socialism is due toʻa concern for.the 
poor or due to the self-interest of short-sighted 
bureaucrats. Thus, whereas . technology develop-: 
ment requires devoted nurture, we enforce stultify- 
ing regulations and centralised authority. Panchayat 
raj is not merely letting the villages run their. own 


-affairs; it is letting every one’run their own affairs -to 


the maximum extent - possible. If -only’'the opera- | 
tional staff had the freedom, they needed, even with 
the- niggardly pay scales we, haye, the brain drain 
would not have become as serious as jt has. 

Possibly because these negative . facets of our 
accepted policy. of planned and controlled develop- 
ment bother our minds, we tend to feel guilty about. 
-have unceremoniously consigned 
Gandhian ideals to: the limbo. Yet,. there is an 
understandable fear that reverting to Gandhism 


`- would set the clock back even further. This will no- 


doubt happen, if we accept Gandhian rituals, but, if 
instead, we adopt Gandhian ideals, there is every. 


possibility: that we, will get out of the rut we have 


got into. These. ideals — decentralisation; swadeshi 
and self;reliance;, réspect for the individual rather 
than for the machine; simple, step-increases of 
technology — are not of the past or of Ramarajya 
aloné, but for all time: These will make repetitive 
import of technology unnecessary and ensure-tech- ` 
nological swaroj as much as a political one- . 

During Gandhiji’s lifetime, nobody asked . “After 
Gandhi who?” They didn’t ask because there were 


‘so many. of his lieutenants who could take over. . 


With Nehru; this-was a perennial question. Nehru 
countered. such worries, by reassuring that ‘the system 
will take over. Nehru ‘trusted the ‚system, but 
Gandhiji. trusted people. This is a basic difference 
between socialism and. humanism. Conceding that . 
Gandhian ritualism has its own limitatiohs, the best - 
that we may now do is perhaps to limit Nehruvian 
socialism to the bounds of Gandhian humanism. 
We could make a start by valuing people more than. 
machines to.such an extent, that we will.stop export- 
ing talented people in oe for machines. CJ 
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PUBLIC’ SECTOR >“... 


Soft Option of Privatisation 


R.C. DUTT 


T™ long-awaited White Paper on the public seċtor 

„is yet to be ‘published. Speaking to the Chief 
Executives of the publicenterprises on January 15, 
the Prime Minister made a brief reference to it and 


stated that it would be presented shortly.. Though - 


this does not amount to a time-bound commitment, 
one hopes that the White Paper will be available 
for public debate soon. There -are too, many-stray 
thoughts on the public sector floating about; and 
not all of them are healthy.. Many of them offer 
remedies for problems which loom large in the 
present context. Whether or nòt they Solve these 


problems, they tend to overlook the basic objectives `. 


‘of the public sector, the reasons why the public 
sector was introduced as an important, if not the 
main; agent of growth. Therefore, in striving to 
solve temporary ‘problems, problems which are 
often our own creation, they retard solution of more 
basic problems of a long-term nature for which the 
public sector was created. 
One such thought which has received publicity 


from time to time, but not detailed public scrutiny, 


is what might be Called partial - privatisation of the 
public sector. This thought is reported to have 
emanated ‘from. the Standing Conference of Public 
Enterprises (SCOPE), but no detdiled scheme was 
published. .The suggestion is reported ta have 
reappeared again at the conference of Chief Execu-. 
tives of public enterprises in January, but the details 


. thereof have again, deliberately or ‘otherwise, been ` 


' with-held. ` All that is known about the suggestion 
is that. it’ proposes to throw open for public sub- 


scription 25 per cent of the shares. of successful - 
This, it is presumably hoped, 


public enterprises. 
. will-introduce an element of competition in the 
public sector which has hitherto, it is alleged, been 


protected from the vicissitudes of éxtérnal forces: 


by a total dependence on government. : 


, there can be competition only between two persons 
‘for two “organisations similarly , placed and. with 
similar objectives. There can be no-competitioa, 
specially when the objectives are not identical. 
The question, therefore,‘ is: Are’ the objectives the 
same for the publicand the private sector? If.that 
were so, some further questions would be relevant: 
Why was the public sector conceived at all? Was it 
` merely to add momentum to the'growth process? 
On this view, there would. be little justification for 
any special effort to be made to mobilise resources 


for the public séctor, by taxation or ` otherwise, for- 


if not so mobilised, they would-be available to the 
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It is doubtful if the implications of the suggestion - 
have been. carefully thought out. For one thing, 


Ls - 

A \ a 
private sector which would contribute to the 
growth process in the same manner as the public 
sector.. ae l 

Without eùtering at this stage into the genesis 
of the public sector in India, and _its rationale as, 
conceived by the early planners, it would suffice to 
say that-two important objectives, though not the 
only ones, of the public sector were: z 

(i) to develop certain basic infrastructural indus- 
tries to provide a strong, self-reliant basis for 
industrialisation of the country, though these . 
industries themselves were not only low-gestating 
in nature, but were not expected to yield high - 
profits; and 
(ii) to maintain certain norms of behaviour-while 
pursuing the process of development; though 
these norms restricted profitability. These norms 
relate to such areas as industrial relations, social 
justice to weaker sections of the population, uni- 
formity to regional development ér al. “Above all, 
` these norms prohibit deviations from a code of 
propriety by deriving advantage from acts of 
Corruption, petty or gross. They prohibit petty, 
-corruption as much as the more important ones 
such as tax-avoidance, foreign exchange contra- 
vention, over-invoicing and under-invoicing. ` 
Obviously; these objectives are not cherished by 
the. private sector who.can hope to contribute to 
' growth only by maximising profit. oe 
Private individuals, however, can be expected to 
subscribe to the shares of public enterprises at par. 
with, if not in preference'to private enterprises, only 
if they ate satisfied that the objectives of the former’ 
are attuned, as: are those, of the latter, to profit 
. maximisation. In a competitive world they are not 
- expected to attach much importance to social values, 
To, attract private subscription, therefore, the public 
enterprises themselves would be inclined-to abandon 
these values. In’ infrastractural industries such as’ 
steel and coal, for instance, there would be heavy 
pressure to make them profitable by increasing 
suitably the .administered prices, whatever the con- ` 
sequences of such increases might be on thé economy. , 

‘ Even in other industries, how can the policy of reser- 
vation of posts for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled” 

- Tribes and, therefore, the deliberate recruitment of 
employees and workers other than the best, ina 
competitive sense, be reconciled with the attainment 

- of the. highest level of efficiency? Or again, how can 

| establishment of enterprises in ` underdeveloped 
regions of the country be reconciled with maximisa- 
tion of profit? Above all, how will the further spread 
of corruption be avoided? It is no answer to say. 
that.acts of corruption are contrary to law, and that $ 
the government has ample powers to deal with them. 

. So they have, but it is a matter of common experi- ` 
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étice that corruption, black money et-a/ prevail ina ` 


big way in the private sector, and the government is 
unwilling or unable to deal with them effectively. 
Would it be a wise step to create, in the name of 
competition, circumstances which would encourage 
corruption to creep into the public sector in a much 
more significant manner than it exists today? 
' The fact is that there are contradictions ‘between 
the objectives of. the public sector and those of the 
. private sector which make competition between the 
two sector impractical, without one set of objectives, - 
or the other,’ being’ abandoned. .And since it is 
unlikely that the ‘private sector will abandon ‘its 
objective of profit maximisation, it is the public 
sector’s set of dbjectives that will suffer if competi- 
tion is forced’ on them. a les 
One of the reasons: for the proposal, according . 
to press reports, is to relieve the pressure on 
government ‘finances. This purpose is already 
being served by the bonds which public enterprises ' 
have been allowed to issue'and ‘the deposits they 
have been allowed to accept. These bonds~ and 


deposits, which give the bond or deposit-holders - 


no share in management, depend for their success 
on the subscribers being ‘satisfied that the public 
enterprises would not default on them. Theys 
do not require them to compete with the private sec- 
tor in the matter of profit maximisation, nor do they 
give the subscribers a right to interfere in the man- , 
agement. The bond and’ deposits have still another 
advantage over private shares. They carry -fixed 
liabilities for the public enterprises, and are issued or 


accepted only to the extent that the funds needed by .. 


public, enterprises are not otherwise available at the 
same or lower rates of interest either from govern- 
ment or from the market. The shares, on the other 
. hand, apart from introducing a point of view in the 
management, not fully consistent with public sector 
objectives, carry a permanent outgo, that is, as long 
ás the shares are not withdrawn from private subscrip- 
tion. Since the: private shares ‘will be issued only by 
successful enterprises they will presumably continue 
to pay dividends upto of 25'per, cent of the distribu- 
ted profits. To the extent the profits and, therefore, 
the dividends increase,-the outgo from the enterprises 
would increase correspondingly. As against the 
relief which government finances get by way of private 
subscription of shares, this outgo will, therefore, have 
to beset off. And the outgo ia a period of five to six 
years may equal the relief which public finances 
obtained by way of such subscription. ae 

‘In any case, it makes little sense to seek to télieve 
the'strain on public ‘finances by inviting. private sub- 
scription to. the shares of public enterp ises when a 
significant part of the private’ investment is financed 
by Government financial institutions. The Corporate 
Studies Group of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration who sought to study the share distri- 
bution of the top 289 private sector companies with 
assets/turnover of Rs 10 crores each, and was.able to 
obtain relevant data for 204 such companies, found 
that of these 204 companies shares to thé extent of 
35 +o 50 percent were held in 86 cases, and shares 
to the extent of 50 -per cent and above in 12.more 
cases by the public sector institutions.® In the re- 
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mainitig 106 cases, publiè sector institutions beld 10 
to 25 per cent shares .in 72 cases, five to 10 per cent 
shares in 12- cases and zero to five;per cent shares in 
The massive financial assistance which the 
public sector -extends to the private sector (as these: 
figures imply) could, if turned to their own use, well 
exceed the financial assistance that could be expected 
by the public sector by 25 per cent of the shares. of 
“successful”? companies being thrown open to sub- 
scription by private shareholders. `°- , `> : 

It is unnecessary to read. into ‘this’ proposal the 
motive conveyed -by. the well-known phrase, ‘“‘thin 
end of the wedge”, but even if no such motive exists 
at present the momentum of the action initiated ‘is 
likely go` much. beyond the 25 per cent now ‘envis- 
aged. Besides, though in a minority, shareholders 
who hold much less than 25 per cent of: the shares 
have been known‘ to exercise decisive influence on 
decision-making. Indeed, there are plenty of instances 
inlarge industria] houses (for example, Birlas, Tatas) 


~ where. they have been exercising management control 


uninterruptedly ‘in companies where their share- 
holdings are well below 25 percent. This has also 


“happened, at least in the 12 cases referred to earlier, 


where public sector financial institutions hold shares 
to the extent of 50 per cent and above. =: > > 
There: is no doubt that the proposal, if accepted 
and implemented,. will not only dilute thé public 
sector objectives but will tend to increase concentra- 
tion of economic power in private hands. There is 
nothing in the scheme to prevent shares of public 
enterprises thrown open to the public being subs- 
cribed to, if not cornered, by some Of. the leading’ 
industrialists of the country. They will not only be 


happy to buy shares of “‘successful’’ companies, such - 
“vas those in the oil sector, but will be willing to 


subscribe to the shares of companies not so ‘‘success- 
ful”, for example, steel,: for the -influence they. ‘can 
thereby exert to, their advantage on a Variety; of . 
decisions which affect them. This will certaialy add 
to their economic-power. The essence of socialism, 
‘to which the country is still. pledged, is that the 
means of production should be socially owned, so 


‘that the economic power that such ownership gene- 


rates may not affect the nature of the state. This 
was indeed an important reason why the Industrial 
Policy Resolutions, 1948 and 1956, provided that in 
a group of basic industries the.state alone should 
shave the right to start new enterprises. Any attempt 
to. privatise these industries, however partially, “is 
certainly an anti-socialist measure. aa a 

The concept of the public sector occupying the 
commanding heights of the economy was also- born 
out of this consideration, namely, ‘that economic 
power should be exercised not by private parties but 
by the state with the help of the “public sector. This 
is now being overlooked, and an impression is now 
being created that: the public sector is already in 
occupation of the commanding heights, merely 
because it has made massive investments in the basic 
sectors. Indeed, the. Prime Minister repéated this 
myth in his address to the~Conference of thé Chief 
Executives of the Public Sector on January 15.4 He 
is reported to have said: “Today the public secior - 
dominates the commanding heights of the economy,” 
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But what does it command, even if it dominates a. 
_ certain sector by substantial investments therein? The 
Second Five-Year Plan stated: ae 
“It (the public. sector) has not only to initiate 
development ‘which. the: private sector’ is either 
unwilling. or unable to - undertake; it has to play 
the dominant role in shaping the entire pattern of 
investments in the economy, whether it makes the’ 
investments directly or “whether these are made’ 
by the private'sector..,” - . $ 
Has the ' public sector -acquired > this capacity? 
Obviously,.it has not, when private investments are. 
being increasingly allowed to be influenced by consi- 
derations of profit as determined by the market, 


f e \ 


YET another definition of the concept of command- l 


ing heights has’ been suggested by the Prime 
Minister, He has -rightly referred to the need for 
the public sector to help mobilisation ‘of resources. 
. This‘might indeed be regarded as a-priority for the 
_ public sector management, though not as a “top 
' priority” as the Prime Minister has stated. To go 
even further, however, and argue that “this is the 
` real significance. of the phrase ‘commanding heights 
: of the economy’.” amounts either to a deliberate 
distortion.of the concept or to a gross ignorance of 
its history. The “capability to continuously expand” 
the base of the public sector may at best be a means 
to attain. the commanding heights quickly, but is 
certainly not its objective. If it had been so; the 
public sector should not have concentrated attention ~ 
on the long-gestating, low profitable, infrastructural 
area. It should instead have opted for the much 
more profitable consumer sector. i 


„In the same speech the Prime Minister has made - 


claims which, to say the least, are exaggerated. To. 
say, for instance, that! “agriculture has withstood ’ 
the strain of the worst drought in memory”, when 
the full effects of'the drought are yet to appear and’ 
when the estimates‘of foodgrains production point’ 
to a short-fall of about seven to eight million tonnes 
` is meaningless. Nor will much credibility be attached 
_ to the statement that power among other items has 
ceased to bea bottleneck and has become a strong 
point instead, when non-ferrous industriés like alu- 
minium, copper and zinc, ‘continue to groan under 
power shortage. While these statements- may, how- 
< ever, be dismissed as amateurish public relations 
` efforts- it is more serious to allow exaggerations or 
_ Wrong priorities to creep into policy decisions. 
Resource ‘constraints have certainly appeared. It 
threatens to slow down ‘public sector investments, 
but it should neither be exaggerated, nor the rea- 
sons for it misconceived. Two aspects in particular 
of the problem, of resource constraint need to be 
considered. The first is the substantial’ increase iiv 
non-plan expenditure, even excluding .Defence, and 
the second, lack of adequate mobilisation of resour- 
ces. Space does not permit a detailed discussion of 
these aspects. It would, suffice to say that the 
lavishness which has crept into public spending, as is 
well depicted by a Minister spending: several thou- 
sands of rupees for a night’s stay, alongwith his aids, 
in an expensive Bombay hotel to attend a meeting ` 
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. tions the public sector would go astray.” 


of Air India, does not create a congenial atmosphere 


„for economy. Nor do the policies followed, internal 


and external, which. require heavy expenditure to 
maintain security at-home dnd peace abroad, as in 
Sri Lanka, help in this respect. But perhaps the: 
greatest - financial burden on the state comes from 
subsidies to groups or classes who do not need to 
be subsidised. This includes subsidies on power for 
‘agriculture, water for'irrigation and fertilisers, much l 
of which benefit only the rich farmers. It also 
includes subsidised sale of foodgrains and other essen- 
tial items of consumption in,urban areas to the mid- 
dle, the upper-middle class and the rich who, if they 
do not: benefit from the present economic processes, 
are certainly protected against the hardships thereof. 
:The second aspect ‘of the problem, namely 
resource mobilisation also provides ample scope for. 
‘improvement. The so-called -Green Revolution 
which has brought prosperity at least to' certain 
pockets of the country, and has created a class 
of capitalist farmers, has brought little benefit to 
the national exchequer. Evén in areas where 
personal incomes are taxed,-the trend introduced 
for a decade and more is to reduce rates of taxation 
om the unproved hypothesis that the lower rates 
bring in higher revenues. . Estate duty has been 
abandoned, and compulsory savings given ‘up. The 
recent re-introduction of a surcharge on income-tax 
is but a halting effort to retrace the steps in view of 
budgetary stringency, ` fs 
` The failure to control non-plan expenditure. and 
to mobilise resources, : failures which arise out of 
the class character of the state, cannot be made 
good by shifting the responsibility’ on the public’ 


‘sector and calling upon the latter ‘to regard the 


task of resource generation as, “a patriotic duty.” 
The public sector should certainly generate as much 
resources as it can consistent with its own objectives, . 


‘but these can never be: sufficient if the balance from 


current revenues is a negative figure, as it has been 
for-several years past and as it still continues to be. 

Nevertheless, it may be readily conceded that there 
are public sector units, perhaps many of them, that 
do-not perform well enough. The reasons for this 
are by no means unknown. They have been 
examined and analysed time and again by numerous 
committees and’ experts. One important reason, 


. Tightly referred to by the Prime Minister, is the 


unwillingness of government departments ‘‘to give 
public sector managements much greater autonomy” - 
than they have at present. Even the Memoranda 
of Understanding which have been signed with 
some public entérprises have not changed matters 
sufficiently, as was made clear at the Conference 
referred to. Government interference continues as 
before. What passes one’s comprehension, how- , 
ever, is why the Prime Minister should merely 


“lament the fact that “many departments suffer 


from a mistaken motion that without detailed 
guidance from Government on day to day operą- 
Surely, 
it is within the competence of the Prime Minister 
to make the government departments abandon this 
“mistaken notion.” , 
`The fact is that it-is not the -skill to manage the 
KAP 3828 
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public sector, but the will, that is lacking. It is 
true that this lack of will is encouraged by, if.it 
does not arise out of, certain social forces in oper 
ration. Interferences by persons~ in . authority, 
politicians and bureaucrats, arise, for. instance, as 
much out of their love of power as by pressures 
brought to bear on them by employment-seekers 
or contractors and commission agents. Never- 
theless, it is possible to provide institutional safe- 
guards against such. pressures. 
is not being done indicates a preference for the 
softer option. In the British Parliament, for 
instance, faced with questions about the day-to-day 
working of public enterprises, Ministers have. been 


heard to say that these are matters within the’ 


purview of the enterprises and that government 


have no information about them. The convention, 


which such a ‘reply: creates is well worthy.: of 
emulation, specially in the present context when 
the ruling party has a massive majority in Parlia-, 
‘ment. It can set up a healthy precedent of dis- 
couraging such questions without interfering with 
the Parliament’s sovereign right to interpellate, and 
the speakers undoubted discretion to admit them. 
The time for analysing the ailments of the public 
sector is over, for those ailments and their causes, 
are by now well-known. The time’ has now come 
for action, to deal with these ailments’ squarely and 
restore the public sector to the position envisaged for 
it by the early planners. Softer options like partial 
privatisation which distort the objectives of the, 
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public sector, exaggerated, exhortations that resource 
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géneration is a patriotic task, and futile lamentations 
that government departments suffer from the notion 
that without their interference the public sector ` 


. would:go astray, will not carry us far. The. highest 


in government, the Prime Minister, must now exert 
his authority, stop interference . of Government 


‘Departments, create conventions and institutional 


arrangements against such interference, and execute 
Memoranda of. Understanding with public enter- 
prisés setting out what can be reasonably expected 
of them in a given period, on assumptions which are 
clearly defined. It should be the endeavour of govern- 
ment to ensure, as far.as it lies ,in their power to do 
so, that these assumptions do in fact materialise. . 
The time now is for firm and decisive action, and 
this can be initiated only from the top. It is only by | 
such firm and decisive action, and by a strong stand 
to. discountenance -all short-term remedies . which 
deviate from the socialist objectives of the public 
sector as envisaged at its genesis that it can be made 
an instrument for development with, social justice. [I 
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wy the passage of time, the public sector has’ ` 


come to occupy an increasingly important place 
in the Indian economy. . It has expanded its role ‘in 
„almost all directions— investment, turnover, capital 
formation, generation of internal resources, employ- 
ment, exports, etc. However, these enterprises have - 
not been able to prove themselves as an important 
source of financing the Plans and the profitability of 
these enterprises has been a subject of considerable 
criticism. ~ ; 

The public sector in industry comprises: (a) public 
utilities like the .railways, road transport services, 
ports, posts and telegraphs, power and irrigation 
projects; (b) departmental undertakings of: the 
` Central and State governments; and. (c) other indus- . 
trial undertakings which deriye their finances almost 
wholly either from the Central Government or the 
State governments in the ‘form of equity capital‘and 
loans. 

The scope of state enterprises in thef industrial 
field was very limited in. British India. Even after ` 
independence, there was no clear-cut policy in respect 
of the role of state enterprises. It was only in Decem- 
ber 1954 when socialist pattern of society came.to be 
accepted as the goal of economic policy that increas- 
ing emphasis came to be laid on the role of public 
enterprises to promote economic growth and deve- 
lopment, foster self-reliance in strategic sectors and 
diversify the economy, help in preventing concentra- 
tion of economic power, reduce regional and social 
imbalances and effect equitable distribution of income 
through social overhead capital. The Second Five- 
Year Plan observed: “The public sector (enterprise) 
has to expand rapidly...not only to initiate develop- 
ment which the private sector is either unwilling or 
unable to undertake; it has to play the dominant role 
in the economy...”! The Third Five-Year Plan laid- 


` a greater emphasis on the growth of industries in the 


public-sector because “the rapid expansion of public : 
sector serves a two-fold purpose. It helps to re- 
move certain `basic deficiencies in the economic 
structure and at the same time it reduces the scope 
for accumulation of wealth and large incomes in the 
LEPI 

The Plan also realised that public enterprises 
should generate surpluses for further ere 
In 1966, the Prime Minister proclaimed that “‘ 
advocate a public sector for three reasons; to sin 
control of the commanding: heights of'economy; to` 
promote critical development in terms of social gain 
‘of strategic valde 'rather.than primarily on consider- 
ations of profit; and to provide commercial surpluses _ 


The author is a Reader in Economics, Banaras 
Hindu University. 
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Profile and Steps to Improve Performance ~ 


with which to finance. further economic develop- 
ment.’* Accordingly, with the passage of time the 
public sector has grown. rapidly, and assumed com- 
manding heights in-the Indian economy. The public 
sector now-has a monopoly in‘railways, communi-, 
cations and air transport, virtual monopoly in coal 
mining, power generation and exploration and refin- 
ing of petroleum; a predominant share in banking, 
insurance, shipping, steel and other metals, machine ‘ 
tools, fertilisers, insecticides and petro-chemicals; and 
a sizable share in light engineering and consumer 
industries like drugs, textiles, etc. It also participates 
in trading and marketing activities, including foreign 
trade. 

Since the inception of planning, the number of 
‘Central Government public enterprises as also invest- 
ment in‘them has grown. Their number. has grown 
up from five.at the commencement of the First Plan 
to 74 by the end of the Third Plan and more rapidly 
to 225 on March 31, 1986. The invested capital has 
‘also grown from Rs. 29 crores to Rs 2,415 crores 
and further to Rs 50,341 crores during the same 
period. Out of the 225 public sector enterprises, the 
top 10 enterprises accounted for Rs 28,356 crores 
(56.3 per cent) of the total investment. 

Table 1 gives a brief profile of public sector 
enterprises From 1980-81- to 1985-86. The gross 
turn-over: of these enterprises has increased from 
Rs 11,688 crores in 1975-76 to Rs 62,221 crores in 


- 1985-86, Their contribution’ to Central Exchequer 


has been substantial. In 1970-71, they contributed 
Rs 535 crores by way of dividend, interest, tax, etc. 
This contribution increased to Rs 3,302 crores in 


‘1980-81 and to Rs 9,053 crores in 1985-86. They 


have also generated increasing internal, resources. 
Their target of generation of internal resources of — 
Rs 1,265 crores in the Fourth Plan was nearly 
fulfilled. During the- Fifth Plan, they generated 
Rs’ 688 crores per annum on the average and during 
the Sixth Plan total internal resources generated by 
such enterprises amounted to Rs 13,768 crores. In , 
1985-86 a sum of Rs 5,068 crores was generated 
internally by these “enterprises. The public sector 
enterprises have also generated considerable employ- 
ment. Employment in these euterprises has grown 
up from 6.6 lakh people in 1970-71 to 21.6 lakh 
people in 1985-86. They have also made significant 
contribution to the promotion of exports and 
foreign exchange earnings. Gross margin, gross 
profit and gross return on ‘capital employed have 
also gone up in recent years. 

However, inspite of a number of positive achieve- 
ments made by the public sector enterprises in diffe- 
rent areas, the general feeling still remains that these `` 
enterprises are a drag on the Indian economy. They 
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Plans, their profitability profile has been poor and 
- both the profits and the losses have been concentrated 
only in a few enterprises- The performance of the 
' State government enterprises is even worse. The gross 
surpluses of all public enterprises* during the Fourth 
Plan was Rs. 1,135 crores against the target of 


Rs 2,029 crores. During the Fifth Plan, gross sur-_ 


pluses of Central and State enterprises was expected 
to contribute Rs 5;988 crores (16.1 pre cent) towards 
_ the financing of the Plan bút they contributed only 
Rs 2,583 crores (6.3 per cent). ‘ i 
The ‘position has somewhat improved ‘in the. 
Sixth Plan. ‘While the  contribition’ of Central 
public sector eriterprises towards financing of the 


Sixth Plan in the Central sector was 29.9 per cent , 


(against the’ target of 28.2 per cent), the percentage 
contribution of States’ enterprises towards -the 


States’ plan was only 1.0 per cent, (against the target , 


of 9.0 per cent) so that the overall contribution’ of 
the public sector in-both areas towards the financ- 


ing of the Sixth Plan turned, oul to be 16.8 per cent j 


against the target of 18.6 percent. This improve- 
ment has been made possible on account of improve- 
ment in the public sector undertakings’ savings. 
‘The internal and extra-budgetary resources of public 
sector undertakings (excluding external-commercial 
borrowing but including surpluses of the oil sector 
deposited with the Central Government) as per cent 


of GDP have goné up from, 0.8 during 1971-76 


(average) to 1.1 during 1976-80. (average) and further 


- to 2.1 during 1980-85 (average). - ae 

But ‘we. must remember that “a:major part of the 
improvement in PSU savings performance ïs attri- 
butable ‘to the increased surpluses of the public 
sector oil companies resulting, from ‘the sharp 
increase in indigenous production of crude oil 
achieved during the Sixth Plan.”* Although the 
LTFP document cautions that “there is little pros- 
„pect for similar growth in the Seventh Plan period’” 
the Seventh Plan heavily relies for its financing on 
the public sector’s contribution and virtually all the 
savings will -have to be generated by the public 
sector undertakings. Such savings as’ per cent of 
_GDP are projected to-go up from 2.1, per cent in 
Sixth Plan to 3.6 per cent if the Seventh Plan... ` 

.The' Discussion. Paper 
Policy® observes: “It is imperative that the -pablic 


sector rises to the challenge of the Seventh Plan. It,’ 


must not only meet the wider social objectives assign- 
ed to it but-it must also improve its capacity for 
surplus. generation.” ‘During the Seventh plan 52.1 
‘per cent of the Centre’s Seventh: Plan and 32.7 per 


cent ofthe entire Seventh Plan outlay is to be. 


funded by contributions of the public sector as 


————— > 


' *The concept of gross surplus of public enterprises has been 
different in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Plans: The contribu- 
tion of ‘public enterprises for the Fourth Plan has been 


worked out after deducting from their gross surplus (a) the. 


current ‘replacement expenditure; (b) own resources utilised 
for meeting inventory requirements, ‘and (c) repayment ' of 
loans. -In the’ Fifth Plan, their contribution was worked out 
without . deducting repayment of .loans -to Central/State 
Governments. However, for the Sixth Plan, following the 
commercial principles, the loan repayments have been deduct- 
ed to arrive at the gross surplus of public enterprises. 

i i 
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against 29.9 per cent. and 16.8 per cent respectively ` 
during the Sixth Plan. ‘The. generation of thè sur-’ 
pluses of this order assumes better capacity utilisation, 
improvement in operational efficiency and increase 
in productivity which is the basic’ thrust of: the 
‘Seventh: Plan,”® ee Ree oe tae hte 
While a massive investment of over Rs. 50,000 
‘crores has been made by the Central Government in. 
the public sector enterprises and loans have been 
granted to them ‘at 7 to, 10.per cent rate of interest 
(much below the market rate of interest), the per- 
formance of these enterprises: in. terms: of profita- 
bility has been poor~and unsatisfactory. Although ` 
the gross profits’ (before interest and ‘tax) earned by ` 
these enterprises have increased with the passage of 
time (Table 1) and, accordingly, the gross return ‘oft’ 


capital employed has gone up froin 3.9`per cent in. 


1970-71 to 7.8 per cent in 1980-81 and. to 12.7 pèr 
cent in’ 1984-85, their performance. presents > a 


_ gloomy picture when their contribution is examined ' 


in the context of net profits made by’them. Upto, 
1971-72, these enterprises did riot show‘any net pro~ 
fit at all. It is’ for. the first time ini 1972-73 that: 
these enterprises showed-a net profit of Rs. 18 


crores which ‘touched a’ figure of Rs.,184 crores in’ i 


1974-75 and -1976-77. : 


However, they ‘again suffered loss during the four 


subsequent_ years but were again able'to earn profit’ 


in 1981-82 and 1982-83. In 1982-83, their profits were 
highest ever at Rs. 614 crores which again dropped 
to Rs, 246 crores in 1983-84. It is happy to note that 


the net profits earned by these. enterprises increased ` 


to Rs: 909 crores in 1984-85 and.to, Rs. 1199 crores’. 


in 1985-86. Thus, the net return on ‘capital employed’ “ 


in. 1985-86 in respect of 211 operating enterprises: 
was only 2.78 per cent, although the overall objective ` 
is to- ensure a fair return on post-tax net worth 
ranging from 10 per cent to 14 per cent depending 
upon various factors,’ such as risk, priority, ‘growth 
prospects, etc. a: aie ` È 
An analysis of profitability and losses of' public. 
enterprises clearly reveals that there is concentration ` 
on both sides. ‘Barring a handful, the public sector ' 
enterprises have been either marginally profitable or 
have incurred losses. Out of 211 operating . enter-' 
prises during 1985-86, 119 enterprises showed profits 
while 90 enterprises ‘incurred losses, The 119 profit= 


-making enterprisés earned_a total ‘pre-tax ` profit of 


Rs. 3856.14 crores and the remaining: 90 enterprises 
incurred a loss of Rs. :1656.4 crorés. Thus,” the 2V/1° 
enterprises - together madea net pre-tax profit of, 
Rs. 2200 crores. After providing-Rs. 1001 crores for 
corporate income tax, these enterprises inade.a net 
profit of Rs. 1199 crores. An analysis of the profits: 
earned by profit-making enterprises shows ‘that 
these profits are not evenly distributed. Table 2° 


. shows the pre-tax profits of the top ten profit-making 


enterprises during 1985-86. It is clear from the 
table that out-of the total pre-tax profit of Rs. 3856 
crores made by 119 enterprises, 78 per cent 


(R's.;3012.64 crores) ‘was made by only top 10 enter- - l 


prises. Therefore, only 22 per cent of the total pre-' 
tax profit, Rs. 843:50 crores, was contributed by 
the' remaining 109 enterprises. As theshare of these 
top ten enterprises in total investments is much less 


ate 
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$ i O Unit 1980-81 
“1.-No. of running public n 
; enterprises ' No. 168 
2; Capital Employed Rs. Crores** 18207 
3. Turnover; i Rs. Crores 28535 
4. Gross Margin (Profit . 
‘before depreciation, s i 
z interests and tax) ` Rs. Crores 2401 
- 5. Depreciation* ; Rs. Crores 983 
6. Gross Profit before : . ` 
: Interest & Tax Rs. Crores 1418 
7. Interest -l . Rs. Crores 1399 
` 8. Net Profit before tax Rs. Crores 19 
9. Tax Rs. Crores 222 
10. Net Profit after tax | Rs. Crores (—)203 ` 
` H1. Internal Resources Generated Rs. Crores 1225 
12. Gross Profit to capital <r } 
employed ` ‘Per cent 7.8 \ 


*Includes deferred revenue expenditure. 


than 78. per cent, they earned an extremely high 
return. Correspondingly, the remaining 1@ enter- 
prises earned a very small return. =| 
' Of the ten most profitable’ enterprises, a single 
- enterprise, the Oil and’ Natural: Gas , Commission, 
. contributed 50 per cent of the total pre-tax profits of 
` the 119 enterprises. The top three enterprises contri- 


- buted around 60 per cent of the total pre-tax profits. 


In other words, if the profit contribution: of the top 
three enterprises are ignored, the rest of the 208 enter- 
prises would have increased a loss of Rs. 108.66 
crores. A close look at the profitability profile further 


shows that profits are ‘concentrated in the petroleum, 


group of enterprises. For example, in 1984-85, out 
of „the total pre-tax profit of Rs. 3209.34 crores 
made by 114 enterprises, the share of enterprises 
‘dealing with crude oil and petroleum products was 
Rs. 2027 crores (63 per cent). Similarly, the share of 
‘this group in total pre-tax profits of ‘profit-making 
enterprises during 1983-84 was 66.9 per cent. This 
means that if the oil sector is ,separated, the rest of 
the public sector enterprises would either show losses 
or only nominal profit. ; . ` 
` A further analysis of the profitability reveals ‘that 
‘major profit-making enterprises are in the nature 
of monopolies and a large part of their ‘profits has 
been in the nature of windfall or rent. These-profits 
have been made largely due to the monopoly 
control of the market by these enterprises. . The 
impressive profitability of the oil, sector is mainly 
due to the higher price of crude taken into account 
for valuation and the increased adininistered prices 
of petroleum products. Whereas the percentage of 
gross profit to capital employed in respect of all work- 
ing enterprises ‘was 11.9 in 1983-84,:12.7 in 1984-85 
` and 12.3 in 1985-86, these percentages in the case of 
petroleum group of enterprises were 44.2, 36.7. and 
29.0 respectively.: While prescribing the administered 
prices for selected products (steel, coal, petroleum 
and fertilisers) the’ government has been. guided not 
so much’ by the allocative rationality. of the pricing 
policy as it was compelled by the nagging problem 


of resource constraint. A 
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1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 + 1984-85 1985-86. 
‘ ered È i i i 
188 193 201 207.. 211 
21935 26526 29851 36382 43096 
36482 | - 51989 47272 54784 62221 
4012 5184 ` 5771 7386 8303 
1358 1719 2205- 2758 , 2984 - 
2654 3465 3565 -- ` 4628 5319 
1630 1923 2086 | 2529 , 3119 
1024 1542 . 1480 2099 2200 
579 928 1239 1190 1001 ` 
445 614 240 909 1199 
2261 2753 3695 4251 - 5068: 
12,1 13.1 ‘11.9 12.7 12.3 
**1 crore=10 million or 1,00,00,000. ` ` 
: E / 


It is no secret that the cost plus pricing formula 
has formed the basis of price revisions in recent 
years. Retention prices have continued to be fixed 
for all major petroleum products and for each 
refinery, providing for a return of 15 per cent (gross) 
on net capital employed.® The result has been that 
the government is under persistent Pressure to- 
increase the administered prices and frequent hikes 
in administered prices have become the order-of the: 
day and such an increase has been used as a cover 

- for sloth and inefficiency in the public . sector. The 
Discussion Paper on Administered Price Policy?® 
clearly reveals that between 1970-71 and 1985-86 


whereas non-administered prices, have increased on . 


an average at the rate of 8.49 per cent, the adminis- 
tered prices have gone up by 9.07 per cent and 
petroleum and products prices by 15.91 per cent. 
‘The obvious conclusion that follows from this 
analysis is that but. for the “oil sector and certain 
„monopoly enterprises, a‘ large number of public 
sector undertakings are in the red even after years of 
operation. fas 
_ As the profits are concentrated into a few public 
sector enterprises, so are the losses and the total 
losses, of“ the loss-making enterprises have also 
increased with the passage of time. For example, 
during 1982-83, 81 enterprises suffered”a loss of 
Rs 974.73 crores and ‘the total ‘loss increased to 
-Rs 1536.56 crores in 1983-84 and to Rs 1656.37 . 
crores in 1985-86. Similarly, in 1982-83,’ while the 
top 10 loss-making enterprises accounted ‘for 63.4 
, Per cent of the total losses, this percentage was 65 
in 1983-84 and 59 in 1985-86. From Table 3 we 
find that in 1985-86,-while Delhi Transport Corpo- ` 
ration ranked first among the loss-making enterprises, 
with a loss of Rs 176.92 crores (10.68-per cent), ‘the 
Indian Jron' & Steel Company Ltd ranked tenth with . 
a loss of Rs 60.99 crores (3.68 ‘per cent). While 
‘petroleum and monopoly enterprises have - been 
_ mainly responsible: for profits, the coal, chemicals 
and fertiliser enterprises have been mainly respon- 
sible for losses. 

A comparison of Tables 2 and 3. also’ makes it 
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` TABLE 2 . š 
Pre-Tax Profits of Top 10 Profit-Making Public Sector 
~ . Enterprises During 1985-86 
i \ (Crores of Rupees) 





SI, Name of Enterprises - Pre-tax Percentageof | 
No. Profit ` Profit to Profit- 
' making enterprises 
1; Oiland Natural Gas 7 tS. 
Commission _ 1931.47 50.01 
‘2. Indian Oil Corporation 194.15 5.03 
3. National Thermal Power ; 
Corpn. i -183.04 4.75 
4. ' Steel Anthority of India ; 
Ltd. . | : 159.05 4.12 
5, Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Ltd. 150.33 3.90 
6. Oil India Ltd. «118.34 3.07 
7. Indian Petro-Chemicals ` Fa 
. Corpn. ` ' -~~ 77.82. 2.02 
8. Bharat Petroleum Corpn. , 
Ltd. 68.92 - 1.79 |. 
9. Air India 66.00 1.71 | 
10. Indian Airlines x 63.52 1.65 
Total 3012.64 78.05 
Total Profits earned by im i 
- Profit-making enterprises `3856.14 100.00 
— oer — 
: . TABLE 3 a 
Top 10 Loss-making Enterprises in 1985-86 
` . (Crores of Rupees) 
Sl. Name of Enterprises Loss Percentage of loss 
No. tez to loss-making 
f , ; _ enterprises | 
`1. Delbi Transport Corporation 176.92 10.68 
2. Bharat Coking Coal Ltd. 139.94: 8.45 °.. 
3. Fertiliser Corporation | . ` 
; of India 129.38." ° 7.81 
4. Western Coalfields Ltd. 99.05 5.98 
5. Central Coalfields Ltd. 83.25 5.03 . 
. 6. Bharat Aluminium Co. Ltd. 77.38 4.67, 
-7. Hindustan Fertiliser Corpn.. ! 
Ltd. 2 71.56 432 - 
8. Eastern Coalfields Ltd: 69.97 4.22' 
9, Heavy Engineering Corpn. Ltd. 69.41 4.19 
10. The Indian Iron & Steel $ z 
Š Co. Ltd. ` 60 99 3.68 
Total 977.85: 59.03 
Total loss incurred by i ‘ 
loss-making enterprises 1656.37 100.00 





clear that losses are not as much concentrated,as the 
profits. ` The deterioration in the financial perfor- 
mance of these enterprises is attributable mainly to 
lower capacity utilisation resulting from scarcities 
and quality problems with infra-structural inputs like 
coal and power and increases in input costs, arising 


in working expenses, inadequate weightage to techni- 
cal, organisational and managerial aspects, over- 
investment of capital, etc.® i 
_ Itis, therefore, desired that a number of steps 
should be taken to improve the working of these 
eriterprises so that they may come.up to the expecta- 
tions. There should be fuller utilisation of existing 
capacity beforé starting new projects. These enters 


- prises should be allowed to work with greater auto- 


nomy and there should be sufficient delegation of 
powers. The government should only determine 
question of policy and ensure that programmes are 
carried out on accepted linés. Every effort should 


“be made to secure suitable and adequate managerial 


talent. ‘The system of deputing officers from admi- 
nistrative services -for short periods should be dis- 
pensed with and a cadre of professional managers, 
with adequate expertise in the fields of financial 


management, production, personnel, and marketing 


should be created. Adequate opportunities should 
also exist for suitable persons from within the enter- ” 
prises to rise to the top management positions. For 
this a system of rewards and incentives is necessary. 
Moreover, an effective machinery should also be set 
up for periodical review and appraisal of the perfor- 
mance of the public sector undertakings so that the ~ 


‘defects may be removed at the earliest. For this,. 


each enterprise should lay down its objectives clearly 
and prepare a budget relating to production, cost of 
production, sales, profit-and-loss estimates, etc. Then 
a periodical comparison should be made of the per- 
formance data with budget estimates. There is also 


- need fora close coordination between the manu-.— 


` facturing plant and the user ministries and govern- 


from wage revisions. The under-utilisation of capa- - 


city, low productivity together with delays in imple- 


mentation of projects leading to cost escalations™” 
‘have resulted in a high capital-output ratio. The 
capital-output ratio, which is a recognised index of 
the quality of management, is 3.: 8 ; 1 in the private 
sector in India whereas in the public sector this 
ratio is 7.4:1. This..means that there are also a 
number of other factors which are responsible for 
such-a ‘dismal performance of these undertakings. 
Some of these factors are: setting of the projects on 
„political rather than economic considerations, undue 
emphasis on welfare aspect, faulty planning, increase 
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ment‘agencies so that the process of supply 
production may run smoothly.“ O - - 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Why. Britain against Sanctions ? 


K.P. BHANUMATHY: . 


AN sanctions be an instrument 
of change? Are they strong 


_ enough to-wear. down the racist 


regime of South Africa? Experts 
who -have researched into ‘the 
serious aspécts of the problem 


believe that sanctions themselves _ 


should be the chief agent in 
ending apartheid with the short- 
term Objective of economic col- 


f lapse. Secondly, sanctions should 


-had committed themselves 


~ neighbouring South | Africa 


give the maximum possible. rein- 
forcement to domestic anti- 
apartheid forces similar- to what 
happened in Zimbabwe where 


sanctions wore down the morale: 

- of the White settlers, while the . 
Rhodesian ‘sanctions eased the- 
path to political collapse. 

-~ The Vancouver Declaration on ` 
South Africa was a step- forward. 
from the Nassau Declaration, . 


Commonwealth - leaders 
to 
do everything to dismantle the 
racist regime in South. -Africa, 
but not much had been achieved 
in this direction. At Vancouver 
except for Britain who took a 


where 


stand against sanctions the rest. _ 
of. the 48 nations were united - 
„on the issue of 
„committee to monitor enforce- 


sanctions. A 


ment and to -help Black states 
to 


`- counter the:racist South African 


.Government’s éfforts to destabi- 


' -Jise.them was appointed. . - 


t 


` attracted.adverse comments: from ` 
members of the Commonwealth. . 
Why is she lacking.in a political’ 


‘nomic’ 


“revealing facts. 


- Why is Britain so adamant on 


sanctions against South Africa? 
Not -that it has never imposed 
sanctions 
ment before? What about Poland? 
Margaret Thatcher’s stubborn- 
ness and one-sided pleas have 


will'to use the weapon of -eco- 
; sanctions against 
racist regime? Here arẹ some 

South Africa largely depends 
on trade for its economy, 


imports and non-factor services 
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' heavily dependent 


” Switzerland, Japan and. 


against any govern- | 


the. 


an - 


‘average 26 per cent of GDP and 
exports 30 per cent.- Gold is the 


major item on which: the eco- 
nomy stands, During the gold 
boom seven years ago, exports 
of gold reached 51 per cent. It 
was nearly 32 per cent of the 
foreign exchange earnings. South 
Africa’s. imports are .capital 
goods and exports’~of raw” 
materials and metals and ‘it is 
on 


goods. ' . 


Top-trading partners are EEC, 


United States.: EEC have impos- 
ed marginal sanctions on trade. 
The potential for effective sanc- 
tions ‘is. great as imports from 
EEC are more than half; hence 
the required leverage is already 
there. Some. of the Scandinavian. 
countries have imposed sanc- 
tions but sanctions- cannot be 
heavily -relied ‘upon unless a 
mandatory embargo is enforced 


_ by all industrialised nations. =." 


The reason for Britain’s oppo- 
sition to sanctions is mainly’self- 
interest; but its pleas. that sanc- 
tions .would make‘ workers re- 
dundant and affect Black labour 


„in Joss .of jobs-and bring civil dis- - 
“ order, will not wash, as majority . 


of-Blacks are without job in 


South Africa anyway and are `- 
‘leading. miserable lives. At pre- 
sent Britain accounts: for 40 per- - 


cent investment in South Africa. 
As many as. 1200 British com- 
panies ‘having assets in South 
Africa employ 3,50,000 workers; 
apart from associate partnerships 
in South African companies in 
which 55,000 workers are- 
employed. -It may be noted that 
all Blacks are excluded from 


training and employment in these . 
, companies.: Britain has the largest 
“share of direct - investment in 
‘South Africa: 
-' investment, Britain isthe only- 
„country with portfolio holdings: ` 


As for indirect 


and ranks high among the trans- 
national -corporation (TNC). 


capital ` 


the ~ 





investments. -British subsidiaries 
employ more than  1,87,000 
workers; they also control some 


“Of the major companies. The 


total number of workers employ- 
ed by:British companies in South 
“Affica can run to hundreds of 
thousands, | -> , 
They also have strong decision- 


making powers. Transfer- of 


..funds by TNC is crucial to South 


Africa’s economy as it is concen- 
trated in advanced sectors of the 
economy. They are the source ` 
for bringing in.advanced techno- 
logy-and-machinery.. TNCs bring 
iń- -their own technicians and 
managers for key positions keep- 


- ing the Blacks out completely; 


Having consistently faulted the 
UN embargo,: 
companies haye helped South 
Africa to evade 
embargo. . oa 
Britain ‘is the largest supplier 
of skilled.technicians and skilled 
workers who are also immigrants. - 
If Britain were -to impose sanc- ` 
‘tions, the loss of jobs, they claim; 


` would affect 2,50;000. Economists 
‘have said that it is-a dubious 


figure. The United Kingdom? 


‘South Africa” Trade Association; 


who are prime opponents against 
sanctions, have argued that un- 
‘employment and raw . matérial 
shortage would “increase if satic- 


x 


tions are-imposed. 


these British . 


the-arms and oil ` 


- In 1983 Margaret Thatcher - 


had -said in the Parliament in 
reply to a question that there 
would be 1,50,000 jobs at stake if 


' sanctions were imposed in South 


Africa. Last year the. British 
Secretary of -State - for - Tradé. 
and Industry told Parliament: 
““Given the current levels of trade 
with South Africa, our best esti: 


_mate'is that the equivalent of 


1,20,000 jobs may. be involved -in 
the export of goods and services 
to that country.” , oie 
- These figures have time- and 
again been contradicted ‘by 

(Continued ‘on Page 34) 
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Crisis in Africa . 
‘HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


ee ee ee E 

. African Economic Development : An ‘Agenda 

T for Future, a collection of articles, publishéd by 
Research.and Information Systera for the Non-" 

-f aligned and the. other Developing Countries;. 


€ 


1987, pp 377; Rs 200. - See 


A gréat deal has been written and deserves ‘to. be 
“4% written on the grave economic:crisis in Africa 
` -of the eighties. The crisis was unprecedented in 
recent history, so much so that the UN -General 
Assembly had to’ hold a. special session on the 
“Critical. Economic Situation in Africa” in May 
1986. For the first time in the history of the United 
Nations a. particular region’ was given so much 


attention. A few months earlier an-extraordinary - 
ministerial meeting of the Non-Aligned- Coordinat- - 


‘ing: Bureau was held in New Delhi, which also had 
its focus ‘on the economic crisis of the hapless 
African continent. ` se tpt e 
“It is, therefore, in- the fitness of things that the 
“New: Delhi-based Research and Information System 
_ ‘for the Non-aligned and the other Developing. 
"Countries has come out with a-book on African 
‘economy. But the title of the book is misleading, 
because the- 17 contributors.— 11 Indian-and six 


‘Africans — outline “the poor state of ‘the African.” 


economy and, discuss the structural problems of the 
development process in Africa. There would have 
been no- disaffection towards the continent, if the 
book was entitled “African Economic Crisis....”” 

.. The first- section of the book is. rightly given the 
-heading “Dimensions of the Crisis.”? Two 
-Zimbabwean economists,-Nelson Moyo and ‘Rob 


Davies frankly admit that the ‘world-wide awareness” 


of. the social and economic crisis has probably never 
been greater.” They highlight the disasters of the 


druught, but lament the neglect of agriculture as a 


‘major cause of the crisis.- 
The section on ‘Food 
into 75.pages is by far 


and Agriculture” running 
the. most important 


in the book. The contributions .by another. two- 


Zimbabwean economists, Arnold Sibanda (The 
Food Problems in African Economic Cr-.sis) and 
Teresa: Chimombo (Food Security)--and Planning 
- Commission member Yoginder Alagh (Agricultural 
Planning. in Africa) greatly add to the-value of the 
book. It is important to note that the two African 
_scholats make no-effort to hide anything under the 
carpet. Sibanda repeatedly refers to mistakes and 
mismanagement. He is- highly critical of ‘‘planning 


and implementing” cash crops-oriented’ programme 
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and neglect of food production. Hers is 4 gem -of 
a piece from Sibanda: “The export-oriented strategy- 
in agricultural production leads to local ‘food _ 
shortages, which the developed capitalist countries 


. suggest should be made good by mainly commercial 


imports and by aid.. These advices have cost Africa 
greatly...” ‘ ast at. ty Tike > 

The book also examines in detail the problem of 
industrialisation and technology iransfer in- the 
African continent. Nigerian economist Umo talks of 


‘laggard growth rate, smallness of market size, high 


relative wages, dearth of managerial expertise, dearth 
of technological know-how, inadequate investrnent 
finance and misguided policięs, -which .come in’ the 


_ way.-of industrialisation. 2: 


In thé section on trade and resource requirements 
of sub-Saharan Africa, another piece by Moyo: on 
Africa’s debt problem is most fascinating. One only 
wishes-that it could have been updated till the OAU 
summit in December, 1987.. `- 

The merit of the book on African-economy lies in 
the fact that.a number of contributors make a plea 
for South-South cooperation in general and Indo- 
Africdn cooperation in particular. This ‘is under- 
standable, because the book has been produced by 
an organisation sponsored by the Non-aligned 


-Movement, which keeps on espousing the ‘cause of 


collective self-reliance by the developing world.. , - 

Alagh, M.S. Rao and other Indian contributors 
stress the need for Indo-African cooperation in the 
fields of agriculture: and small-scale industries, 
where India can rightly-boast of some great success, 
Rao mentions 51 proposals for small-scale industries 
which are relevant_to~African needs, i : 

Tn a well produced and’extremely useful publica- 
tion, a couple of howlers, repeated several times, are 
most annoying to any reviewer. The last chapter on 
AFRICA Fund by V.R. Panchmukhi and Santosh 
Mehrotra is otherwise most welcome but it - keeps: 
on harping on “SADCC’s dependence on South 
Africa.” The fact-is that while some southern’ | 
African. countries ‘are dependent on racist South 
Africa, SADCC (Southern African Development” 
Coordination Conference) is an organisation, as 


-pointed out by the authors, which aims at reducing 


and eventually eliminating this’ dependence. But. 
SADCC itself is not dependent on South “Africa. 
Zambia’s name is missing in the list of ‘southern. 
African states on page 344. An impression is also 
given that Namibia is a member of SADCC., 
Furthermore, in the. Introduction chapter, it is 
difficult to understand how through the instrument 


` of AFRICA Fund, SADCC’s dependence on South. 


Africa (Sic) can be reduced: The two institutions 
haye no direct or indirect. connection, so to say. 
SADCC with~its“ massive budget of nearly five 
billion dollars is there for the long-term and overall’ 
development of the southern African región,’ while 
the AFRICA Fund with its modest kitty, of 250 
million dollars will meet the urgent requirements of 
the southern African states, consequent upon thé 
imposition’of sanctions against Pretoria: O ` 
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Ronaldo Munck : The Difficult Dialogue ý 
Marxism and Nationalism published by Oxford 
University Press and Zed Books, 1986, Rs. 160.. 





' NotHine has. confused specialists, in particular 
Marxists, as*° much as the: phenomenon of 

> nationalism. Indeed, it is hard.to think of a 
subject on which Marxist discourse is as réplete with 

paradoxes, - awkward . qualifications “and caveats —: 

or, conversely, with obiter dicta, crude formulae 

and utter certainties — as it tends to be on’ the 

issue of, nationalism. Looked’ at ‘from either side 

— inflexible formulae or unbounded confusion — 

thé lapse could be: condoned only if nationalism 

were not among the’ most important. phenomena of 

~ contemporary history or historical materialism: were 
‘not the most powerful and comprehensive theoretical 
‘framework within which to understand the character 
of this epoch. The lapse, then, is,a serious one. It is 


. also an abiding one. ees ee” 

It is wholly understandable, therefore, that the 
most .honest-and yet the. keenest, of analysts of 
the complex relationship- between Marxism and 
nationalism have been ‘forced to resort to Such 
unlikely terms as the ‘Modern Janus’, ‘chameleon’, 
and ‘imagined community’ or more simply ‘dilemma’ 
and ‘condundrum’ when -looking at “the nation,’ 
nationality and nationalism from the Marxist point 
of view. . mers oe : : 

_The chief and easily the most visible merit of 
Ronaldo Munck’s. book is summed up in-the diffi- 
culty that. its’ title so readily acknowledges. The 
book forms a ‘continuum with the work of Horace 

- B. Davis (“Socialism and Nationalism’, New York,. 
1967, and ‘“‘Toward a Marxist Theory of Nationalism”, 
New York, 1978), Ben Anderson (“Imagined com- 
munities”, London, 1983), C.:“Herod (“The Nation in 
the History of Marxian Thought’, 1976), B. Jenkins , 

- and G. Minnerup (“Citizens and Comrades”, 1984), 

w) and T. Saun (“The-Break-up of Britain”, - London 

- | 1977). Munck is forthright in admitting that Marxism 

lacks a coherent theory of" nationalism, end in 

arguing that Marxists have far too. often elevated a 

mere insight, and even worse,. a. pure-tactic, to the. 
level of a theory or an autoritative statement of 
position on the ‘national question’. | geo ` 
`. Theoretically, the ‘questioni’ has “remained un- 


solved since, .Marx’s- time. ` Marx: himself not . 


only lacked a theory of nationalism; he.even sub- 
stituted the Hegelian notion of ‘historic?and ‘non- 
historic’ notions in place of analysis, ‘As is well 
. known, the founders. of historical materialism took 
positions on a number of issues connected with the 
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nationalities and national question (for example, 
Czechos and other Slavs, Basques, Britoris) that would 
be considered altogether’ indefensible and appalling 
today even by a pink liberal. It is only after the 
Irish ‘nationalist upsurge of the 1860’s that they 
began to modify. their view of. nationalism, and: that 
too within the limited framework defined by the strug» 
gle of the British working class. In the context, Irish 
nationalists deserved support. because they were 
allies of the British. working class, not on account 


‘of the instrinsic nature of th ir fight for freedomi, 


Superficial as it was, this modification was never to 
be transported by Marx and Engels into the realm 
of-theoretical discourse, although it had major impli- 
cations, for their. political strategy.. The discourse 
had since remained marked by a lacuna, never'to be 
filled despite’ occasional: contributions’ of.substaihce 
and numerous insights. `- © -- sane T S 

Among the most significant of these contributions 
were those of Karl Kautsky. Kautsky’s writings on 
the national question, sketchy as they were, proceed~ 


,ed from the European experience with the rise.of `’ 


the “ nation-state as- a ‘capitalist phenomenon. 
Kautsky was concerned not so.much to understand 
nationalities and the process of their formation in 
history, as to develop a fundamentally empiricist 
understanding of ‘the stand that Socialists ought to. 
take vis-a-vis nationalist movements and upsurges. 
Within the rigid framework of the Second Inter- ° 
national, the national ‘question was thus to get 
detached from the main terrain of Socialists politics, 
the real world ‘within .which the. working class 
struggles for power. Positions on the national 
question were to.remain peripheral to Socialist con- 
cerns. Evolving a coherent theory of nationalism. 
was a task left to the future. . - - a? 
‘Lenin was both a heir to this legacy and its pri- 
soner.: As with virtually all other -questions. of 
theory, with nationalism too, Lenin was to struggle 
for a radical political understanding that could be 
translated into a practical perspective. This analysis of 
the nationalities, -and national. questions put at-jits 
centre the strategic interests of the working class: 
Underlying \it-was his concern with the. relationship 
between nationalism and democracy. Lenin’s primacy 
contribution was to‘establish the distinction between 
oppressed and oppressing nationalities, ‘which 
remains—despite its general, and somewhat nebulous 
character —.a part of the Socialist héritage. ~.: «7. 

The sharpness with which Lenin could counterpoge 
the interests -of. the proletariat to an absolutist 


or bourgeois ‘state ať war. with another is most 


remarkably evident in his-advocacy of “revolutionary, 
defeatism.” Lenin’s clarity on. the nature of colonia- 
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lism and the inevitability of popular struggles for 
liberation from its yoke is equally noteworthy. It 
lays the foundation for the most elementary, gut-level 
Socialist response to colonial oppression. 

It is doubtful, however, if the well-known Leninist 
thesis on the right of nations and nationalities to 
self-determination can be considered a contribution 

- of abiding value. For one, the thesis blurs the 
distinction between nations and nationalities. For 
another, what is a right that is neither substantive — 
being more like the right to agree to disagree (with 
the Socialists in the oppressor country)—nor someth- 
ing that the Socialists in the oppressed nation would 
not themselves seek to enforce or give expression 
to? And for a third, precisely, what defines an 
oppressed nationality? 

Are Sri Lankan Tamils, Darjeeling’s Gorkhas, 
Jharkhand tribals, Tibetans, Corsicans, Irish, 
Basques, Bangladeshi Hindus, the people of Kosovo 
in Yugoslavia and the numerous constituents of the 
Soviet Asian republics to be put into the some cate- 
gory? How do we judge? 

But if Lenin’s formulation is like a shell into 
which concrete historical analysis alone can infuse 
some content, Stalin’s ‘‘theories” are destructive of 
even that shell. Thereis init not just a blurring 
of the distinction between nation and nationality, 
but a total conflation of the two. The definition of 
nationality is altogether inadequate, marked by 
a perverse emphasis -on language and religion. And 
the sheer crudity of the formulae with which the 
didactic discourse — itself accounting for half of all 
Stalin’s writing — is suffused, is staggering. 

It cannot but be unfortunate that Stalin’s dogmas 
on nationalities always disingenuously presented 
as the ‘Lenin-Stalin theory” of nationalism — 
have enjoyed so much credibility among whole 
generations of Communists, particularly in India 
where despite their political practice to the contrary, 
the fundamental theoretical premises of Communists 
on the nationalities question remain unaltered. 
The appeal of Stalin’s vulgar, schematic formula- 
tions is, regrettably, not confined to the orgnised 
Communist Parties’ alone. - 

There is just no question that a neat demolition 
job on Stalin’s formulations is an absolute precondi- 
tion for the development of a coherent Marxist 
position on the questions of nations and nationali- 
ties. Munck’s strength is that he commences the job. 
He does not merely cite Lenin’s criticism of Stalin’s 
positions but goes on to question the basic, poverty- 
stricken premises underlying the latter. 

It is easy enough to demolish Stalin, criticise Rosa 
Luxembourg and the “Left-communists” for their 


casual, indeed contemptuous, treatment of the. 


national question, and to take a distance from Lenin. 
But to what do Marxists turn for the elements of the 
theory they so sorely need? i 
The short answer is: To such diverse sources as the 
Anstromarxist, Otto Bauer, the Guinea-Bissau revo- 
lutionary theorist, Amilcar Cabral, the Irish revolu- 
tionary socialist and nationalist, James, Connolly, the 
Russian Jewish socialist Ber Borochov and above all, 
the Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci. It is here ‘that 
a rich variety of formulations can be found which 
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can approximate to the complex reality that national- 
ism is, whether in Gramsci’s notion of the “national- 
popular” will and the working class goal of repre- 
senting it by establishing its hegemony, or in Bauer’s 
description of the nation “‘as a totality of men bound 
together through a common destiny into a ‘commu- 
nity, of character”, some pathways to a deeper 
understanding of what constitute nationalities and 
how nation-states are to be found. The work of 
Marxist historians such as Eric Hobsbaum, Perry 
Anderson and E.P. Thompson, besides a whole 
range of members of the Annales school, remains an 
important supplementary source of insights and 
ideas. 

For Marxists the task is overdue. How else can 
they understand the origin of and the basis on which 
to relate to, nationalist movements, and to the strug- 
gle of minor and disadvantaged nationalities to assert 
their rights? How else do they explain the success 
of Socialists in China, Vietnam, Cuba, Mozam- - 
bique or Angola in establishing their hegemony 
over national liberation movements and the failure 
of their counterparts in, say, South Asia to do so? 
How can they pre-empt the .rise of “national” or 

regional” autonomy movements and prevent gain 
after social gain from getting submerged in a sea of 
chauvinistic sentiment whipped up by them? How 
else can they learn to infuse socialist concerns into 
genuine movements for cultural or linguistic auto- 
nomy by oppressed groups of people, without being 
purely instrumentalist in their strategic approach? 

In other words, how can Marxists put socialism 
on the agenda in the real-world life and death strug- 
gles of the people when the nation is no substitute 
for going back to the sources? 0O 
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Looking Back On Book- 


eee - ft ae 3 ale 3 . 
CHANDRA CHARI e5 o5 fe t 
. ; PEE: an don Ee dees cs LEE’ gy s 2a, So ns 
HE much talked of -Eighth  .reader completely marginalised. 


“4 World Book’ Fair has been 
held. Inspite of the controversy- 
which fogged it in the beginning 


. publishers from all over the coun- | 


try did, participate: Seminars 
were held, four instead of the 
usual ‘one organised -by the 
‘National Book Trust itself, apart - 
from those sponsored by < other 
publishing firms: People flocked. - 


` ia and- out and certainly the -’ 
-eating -and cold drinks-tea-coffee 


% 


stalls did brisk business through- 


“. out. ‘The organisers felt that they 


have donesa good job and the 
publishers replied cagily that’con- - 


` sidering. everything, théir. sales 


had been good. ‘Of course, one 
‘is never satisfied, no matter what 
‘the sales are,” said a représenta-- 
tive of one big publishing house. . 
So then, why the sense of anti- 
climax that gripped the visitor 
to the book fair? ` Why -is- it ` 
that at the end ofa week-long 
random .survey, tlie verdict is 
that the fair-was a disappointing, 
lack-lustre affair? < A E Oe 
To begin with, one cannot run. 


` away -from the fact that though 


thé publishers did not stay away, _ 
‘the precious timé lost in wrang- 


~ ling ‘ovér whether the book fair... 
ought to be held at-all in the . 


drought year, meadt.that plans 
to bring. out- new titles in time 

for the fair or, in the case’ of _ 
distributors, to import -the Jatést ` 


`. titles, could not be made“ opera~ 


tional. The result was that there 
was practically . nothing in any 


-of the’ stalls which one had not 


already seen in the book ‘shops. -` 


The publishers from the West, 
perceiving India as they-do-as a 


. tricky market for sales, made ño- 


special -effort to, display new, 
exciting titles either. `- a 
; Linked to’ this ‘was the pro- ` 
hibitively’ marked-up prices and ` 


the take-it-or-leave-it attitude of 
- the publishers’ in ‚offering a mere . 


ten per cent ‘discount which was . 
responsible- for the visitors’ dis- _ 
appointment. Unfortunately the _ 


- economics of book~publishing in - 


India is-such .as_to render the 
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' readily 


. wise, having recovered their costs - 


„shed under théir “Adan-Pradan 


` languages. 


‘Publishers depend not on the 


individual: reader, ‘but on libra- 


ries via wholesalers for their sales. 
‘They in turn depend on the Jargés- - 
ses of the University Grants 


. Commission whose funds have © 


to be compulsorily spent before 
the haloed. March 31. In this 
available” formula for 
demand and supply; prices .are- 
meaningless. That - this’ . puts - 
books right out of the reach of 
the ordinary .book-lover is no 
-concern of the publisher. © Other- 


and made a profit~on the bulk. of 
their print order through library 


sales; they:could mark down the `. 


prices handsomely on a small per--. 
centage of.copies specially for such - 
book fairs where people do- go 
with the intention of buying books.. 

‘As in the past, the only excep-.” 
tion to this were the stalls from 
-the Soviet Union where one could 
pick: up classics. at throw away 
prices with -no compromise on’ 
the quality of production. 

The other real. disappointment 
was the poor availability of 
regional language -publications. 


~With the exception, of ‘Bengali, 


Malayalam and Punjabi, . one 
looked in vain for titles in other 
-languages.- Even ~ well-known 
book-sellers like Higginbotham's 
(Madras) failed to display. the 
latest publications in the South 
Indian Languages. The NBT. ~ 
stalls did sell á few titles publi- 


series. ‘But the fair failed on the: 
whole-to display the rich - literary 7 
fare available in .the Indian 
Translations > into 
-other Indian languages of course 
continues to be'a far cry in the. 
absence of enterprising publishers 
who’ could locate. competent 
bi-lingual - translators. .:.If the- 
Soviet Union could display, trans- 
lations of the works of Lenin and 
Marx in Indian languages, to what 
else can- one attribute the absence 
of such initiative among our own ~ 
publishers except a lack of real 
love of worthwhile literature? , 


Faire 


. fair cannot be ‘discounted. 


~ infectious.’ 


‘The one area in which the 
book fair lived up to one’s expec- . 
tations’ was children’s ~- books, 


“The Children’s Book Trust; which , 


has been doing singular’ service. 
in this field, was in resplendent 
array. Special mention must be . 


. made also -of Frank Brothers, 


Delhi,” who .among. others are 
showing great enterprise in pro- 


-ducing good’ books, ‘both -educa- 


tional and fictional, for the 
young... Nor can stals- like Amar 


Chitrakatha. be discounted for 
- their comics are at’ least-creating 


an ‘awareness among the young. 
of the. richness of Indian’ mytho- ` - 
logy and folklore. ©. 2°; 
‘The big publishing houses like 
Oxford University Press, Allied Publi- 
shers, Orient Longman, Sage (a new- 
comer), Abhinay among others cannot- 
be faulted for the quality and content 
of production, But the display of por: 
nographic literature in the fair and the 
fracas which ensued when an- attempt 


.was made. by the~organisers’ to have - 
‘Such: title and posters removed -is a - 
. Pointer to the very ‘dangerqus lowering ` 
of standards in the Indian publishing 


industry. Arvind Kumar, the director: l 
of NBT, did admit that ‘he had been--. 
warned against renting stalls ta some of 


‘the book-sellers who are little ‘better . 


than - pavement - hawkers But the 
damage done to the image of the book 


All the above is of course no argu-- 
ment against holding such book fairs. | 
If ‘anything, miore ‘of them ought to be 
organised, perhaps ona smaller- scale, 
but certainly more often. In fact, one 
camz away with a mite of hope and 
optimism after a. chat with the NBT 
director. towards the very end: His ` 


~ refreshing enthusiasm over’ the” ideas 
-thrown up, by the seminars — grantha-. 


yatrais one of them, production’ of 


-more than a 100 titles ‘for the neo- . 


literates within the next year by. 
y- the 
NBT another — and. most. important, 


_ targetting for greater interaction bet- 


ween voluntary organisation and govt.. . 
sponsorship to create an awareness of. - 
books throughout the! country — was 
Is the NBT .équipped for 

such a commission? mee, So 
“One can always gear up”, ‘he: said, 
Given the bureaucratic set up of-his 
organisation, the projects would need a 
great deal of goodwill to get off the 
ground, -But if they do it would have 
proved the point that the Eighth Warld 
Book Fair and the. others to come will: 
not have been empty fireworks display . 

as detractors are wont to dub these 

fairs. D- - ‘ 


t 
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Fiji: Actors Behind the Scene: 
‘DANIEL DHARMENDRA > f 


: -Fu - Daniel- Dharmendra .is a Fijian of Indian origin, nòw settled i 


Independent News Service (FINS) from Sydney. Recently, 


= . 
TAN. i x - wee 


` 





n Australia, running the Fiji 


he spoke to Vladislay Trapezhnikoy, 


‘Editor of The Democratic Journalist, organ of the International Organisation of Journalists, and 
<7 | Sumit Chakravartty, Special Correspondent of Mainstream, at Ho Chi Minh City about the latest f 
_ ‘ty -| developments in Fiji giving details ‘of the outside powers and the key figures involved in the coups V ~ 
«2 | thaf-rocked that Pacific nation in June and September 1987. His views, as expressed in’ the course ar 





> ‘Sumit ` Chakravartty: Could you - give’ us‘ the 
background’ to the takeover -of power by Colonel 
Rabuka? He has squarely blamed Indians for the 


current -state of affairs in Fiji. 


‘Daniel. Dharmendra: Rabuka has said that Fijian 
interests in Fiji were threatened by Indians.: Now if 


. anybody knows anything about Fijian politics he 


would appreciate that Fijian interests can never be 


- *threatened' by Indians. or; for that matter, anyone 


“else. ` ae ae - . 

There are two major reasons for this, Fiji has an 
:unique place'in the British Commonwealth. Accord- 
ingly, it has- a very sophisticated and complex: 


` Constitution. That Constitution guarantees that all 


. cerned. Since then successive Fijian administrations ` 


"ing:Palestine. 
- So-that’s the first point. The issue-of Fijian rights ` 
which was used by Rabuka as justification for the- 


the rights accruing tothe native Fijian cannot be ~ 


changed: without a two-thirds.majorityin the Lower 
-House.. and. a two-thirds majority in the Upper 
House. That is the normal -British -Constitutional 
réquirement for making any amendment to the 


Constitution. But Fijian. Constitution does not stop - 


‘there, it goes a bit further. It.cannot be changed un- 


". Jess, as I just said, there is a two-thirds majority in 


the Lower and Upper Houses of Parliament; and in 
addition:to that you have to have six out of the eight 


‘Councils of Chiefs saying ‘yes’ to that amendment. ` 


-.All the.Gouncils of Chiefs are Fijians. They would 


, by nature never say ‘yes’ to an amendment that ` 


-would affect Fijian rights. It’s a bit like asking the 
Israeli Parliament to 


`, 


-first cóùp was not true. 
: Secondly; the British 
its-age-old policy of ‘divide and rule’ in separating 


" Indians. from-Fijians. In 1979, Indian and Fijian 


workers tried to get together. There was a general 
strike.. And the British Court: was extremely con- 


‘tried to divide the people. 


But fairly recently, before the 1987. general elec- 


tions, the native Fijians. were-coming to realise that 
‘they. were not getting their share of employment,” 
their: share of other resources that'was their claim 


was being utilised by other people. During this . 


period the Ratu- Mara Government which had been 
‘in power for about 17 years tried to bring about vari- 
-ous anti-labour legislations. That was a key factor. 


Bb 


-d of the discussion, arè being published here in two, parts. — Editor 


_alternative: trade union ‘movement. . Our 


pass an amendment proclaim- ` 


Government has always used > 


- .The second important- issue was. the corruption 


issue. There. was a series of allegations against the . 


Ratu Mara Government regarding. corruption which 


` the incoming Bavadra coalition government ‘was 


going to interrogate One of the pledges that it 
made was that ‘it would direct all the government 
Ministers to declare their personal- and private 
investments and other financial interests. 

The Ratu Mara Government’s attempt to -abolish 
the trade union movement prompted the formation 
of the Fiji Labour Party. For the first time in Fiji's 
history the workers: did not remain unrepresented. 
Accordingly, Indians as well as Fijians formed the- 
Fiji Labour Party. Now this was the start of the 
events that led to the coup. ; i 

However, just after the formation -of the 
Fiji Labour Party, Americans .set up a branch 
office of AAFLI (Asian-American Free- Labour 
Institute): As you probably know, AAFLI -was 
kicked out of India in 1983 when its links 
-with the. CIA were discovered. When AAFLI 
opened its office in Fiji it had tried to’ finance an 
trade 
union. movement is. very closely . linked to_ the 
Australian system. Sydney Morning Herald in its 


‘special broadcasting -service in Sydney made that . 


public. ‘As soen as that’ was made public: the 
Americans closed the AAFLI office and retreated 
to Hawaii. When interviewed by. Sydney Morning 
Herald they said the reason why they closed: the 
office was that they did not like adverse publicity. +- 


“ There ‘was another group in Fiji called “ETO 


(External Trade Organisation). ETO has . some 
interesting American and Australian characters. . It 
is beaded by a man called Paul Freeman. Paul 
Freeman is a New Zealand Intelligence Officer ‘and _ 
had several runins ‘with New Zealand Labour 
Government. Paul Freeman is also an arms dealer. ~ 

The second person in.this group, ETO,-is.a guy 
called Richard Cyrus.’ Richard Cyrus is from US 
navy’s Special Warfare Unit. He was based in Hawaii. 
He was supposed to have retired-but this we could nót- 


confirm.-He was in Fiji, he said, to set up a coconut: - 


‚cream manufacturing plant. But he is a very honest 
man. When interviewed by Wendy Becken of Special 
Broadcasting Service (SBS) he said that his main 


interest was in weapons and fighting Communists. , 
` You will appreciate thatin Fiji there are no Com- 
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. AN IMAGE OF THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
| ‘amiya Gooptu is a writer, public speaker and an 
| industrialist. In this book he shows a knowledge of 
` the econornic and historical aspects of the contem- 
porary political realities. The book is an honest 
Indian’s perception of the dangers and promie of | 

| the: contemporary world. eae Ae 


Some comments : 


The Author has rendered a wi service to ‘students: 
of international affairs and politics.. 















ie The Statesman |. 

The book is strongly recommended. l 
Hindustan Times 

The book is illuminating on two counts. Firstly, it 

provides us a glimpse of the global monetary pheno- 
mena ; and secondly, it unfolds the arms race. ' 
Business Standard 

The best thing about Amiya Gooptu’s book is its 
simplicity.. It is an interesting contribution to 

Indian studies on institutional affairs. 

"Times of India 

All those who are convinced that peace nas no 

| alternative would benefit a lot from this commen- 

dable book by Mr. Amiya Gooptu. 

Patviot 


Oxford University Press 4 


Faradey House 
P-17, Mission neater 
© Calcutta - 700015 ` 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 

best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 

purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted i 

by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 

another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 

_ We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 

have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 

are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 

just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
: 
: 


for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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ee eS ‘| stepped back when he chose to withdraw under equally intriguing 
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case and the chain reaction were part of a calculated 
move to discredit the Congress-I rebels belonging to 
the Arun Nehru-Viswanath Pratap Singh group. One 
could hardly get over the suspicion that a brilliant 
plan had been made to zero im particularly on Viswa- 
nath Pratap Singh and his associates as the culprits 
who had offered big money to get Zail Singh win 
against Rajiv’s candidate. 

The elation in Rajiv Gandhi’s camp was, however, 
short-lived. Obviously, it had had no idea the stuff 
Zail Singh is made of. Less than, a week after the 
parliamentary furore over his first interview, the 
Giani came out with another interview in which he 
has not only made fun of the Government’s promise 
to probe into the big money offer for his poll contest 
but also implicated some of the present Ministers 
under Rajiv in the dirty deal. This time, it has been 
the Opposition’s turn to train the gun >on 'Rajiv’s 
loyal Ministers in the very charge of attempting to 
corrupt the presidential poll with which it had been 
attacked previously by the Prime Minister. 

An angry demand has been made that the Giani 
should be brought before Parliament to disclose the 
names of those who had offered Big Money to him 
for the presidential poll contest. However, both the 
Government and the Opposition would be rather 
scared by Zail Singh unscrupulously implicating 
either of them. In other words, a thoroughly dis- 


honest scapegrace who exploiting the present pastime . 


of uninhibited mud-slinging has made a laughing 
stock of both Rajiv Gandhi and his opponents. 

It is amazing that our political leaders, in their 
anxiety to discredit each other want the people of 
this country believe in Giani Zail Singh’s testimony. 
If one were to recount his political record of at 
least the last ten years, one could be struck by the 
complete lack of integrity that he has unwaveringly 
cultivated. The manner in which he had enlisted 
Bhindranwale to promote his own political interest 
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vis-a-vis not only the Akalis but its political rivals 
within the Congress-J is an open secret now. mets 

As the Union -Home Minister hè never deviated 
from his backing of Bhindranwale and from the 
vantage point of Rashtrapati Bhavan, he did his 
best to foil and scuttle every move of the Govern- 
ment to oust or put down Bhindranwale and his 
gang. In fact, Zail Singh’s contribution towards | 
paralysing the Government in dealing with Bhindran- 
wale terrorism in the period preceding the Operation 
Bluestar is undeniable. To single individual has 
played such a disruptive role in the early days of the 
Government’s encounter with Akali extremism as 
was done by the Giani. If the nation today is con- 
fronted with the grim challenge of secessionist 
terrorism in Punjab, Giani Zail Singh can hardly be 
absolved from his weighty share in the creation of 
this menace. Undoubtedly no-other act of Indira 
Gandhi had brought such a disaster as her folly in 
making Zail Singh first the Union Home Minister 
and then the President of India — a folly for, which 
she had to pay with her very life. ' ia 

It is amazing that leaders of our political parties 
should try to gang up with such a person- in the 
game of discrediting each other. Knowing as he did 
the Giani’s record, it was shocking that the Prime 
Minister should have eulogised him in his petty 
politiking atthe Opposition, and it was equally 
scandalous that a section of the Opposition should 
have entertained the idea of harnessing such a 
character in their fight to bring down Rajiv Gandhi. 

It is precisely because our politics has been turned 
into a veritable cesspool that such worms flourish in 
it. To cleanse our political life of ‘magnum-size 
corruption, demands the banishing from it of the 
nefarious type that Zail Singh represents — and not 
its induction and enthronement. . 
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_Dear Prime Minister, , 


‘you. PE 


_unity-in-diversity. And that requires 


a 
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Satyapal Dang’s Open Letter to PM . 


Amritsar March 4, 1988 


Killings of . 34 innocent persons and injuring 
an equally big number by a group of terrorists 
in one single operation in Hoshiarpur district 
has compelled me to write this open letter’ to 


Like any other human being with a con- 
science.I am greatly shocked by. this most 


: gruesome massacre. And also I am much per- 


turbed, aggrieved and angry at the endless 
killings of innocent persons and wiping out of 
entire families. ; : 
` Like any other patriotic Indian,’ I am much 
concerned at the serious threat to the unity and 
integrity of our great country. _ i 
Asa Punjabi, I consider it my particular 
duty to contribute my maximum : towards 


‘meeting and defeating this threat in so far as 
this threat comes from some forces within ` 


Punjab —.even though these are. guided, aided 
and abetted by imperialism and its allies. 


As a Communist and a revolutionary, I , 


firmly believe that. any success of these forces 


and any setback to the unity and integrity of ` 
India will at the same time be .a setback for. 


the Indian revolution and for the, world revo- 


p 


lutionary process. 


I, therefore, wish to do allI can to defeat 


' the forces of terrorism, separatism and com- 


munalism ofall hues as well as to preserve 
and strengthen the unity of India, Of course, 
it can be preserved and’ strengthened. only as 


powers for the States so that we have a strong 
Centre as well strong States. 

Ihave no doubt that you and your Govern- 
ment too want India to remain united. . 

The real question is: What, is the correct way 
to keep India united? ; am 

‘I believe that this must be done by having 
faith in and relying upon the common 
patriotic and toiling Sikh masses. Together 
with strong administrative action, including 


` strong ` action’ by the security forces, there 


must be (a) such political initiatives as will 
help to. isolate the terrorists and: to move 


forward to a political solution of what has’ 


come to 'be known as the Punjab problem; 
(b) mass campaigning at the grass-roots level 
against terrorism, separatism, communalism, 


against misuse of religious places; -for separa- 


tion of religion and politics; These 
three tasks are, equally important, Th 
and must‘be carried out simultaneously: I 


would like to add only one thing. Strong 


etc. 


action ;by the security, forces should not rule’ 


out civil authorities in Punjab taking the 
help of the, Army ‘to the extent and. in the 
manner considered necessary to prevent killings 


_ _ of innocent, persons. , ; ; = 
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They can. l 


Release, of 40 out of the Jodhpur detenus, 
on being found to be innocent, is welcome: 
‘If there are any more innocent ones. there, 
‘they too should be released. As you know, 
we have been demanding this for long. 


Release- of the priests installed- by the. 


extremists and known- to be firm supporters 
of the terrorists is,. however, an altogether 
different matter. This reveals the ‘possibility 


of an altogether different line being pursued | 


instead of the strategy described above. 
The policy of appeasing the extremists and 


attempting to buy peace by striking a deal _ 


With them or with a section of them has been 
followed earlier. too. It produces: disastrous 
results. Also, the result of the release of 


. - Prakash Singh Badal is there for all to see. 


What ground is there to believe that the 





release of these priests too will not prove ` 


counter-productive? The . apprehension that 


_ they may bring even more grist to the mill 
-of the terrorists than Badal cannot be dis- 
I will’ be too happy if this - 
` fear proves wrong. 


missed lightly. 


Please permit me to -point out two other 
important aspects of the situation. 


Even if the priests now formally condemn. 


terrorism. and killings of innocent persons, 
there is no . guarantee that all the terrorist 
organisations will act accordingly and stop 


_ killings, extortions, etc: 


Secondly, itis not a secret that amongst the extre- 
mists and terrorists there’ are two views. One is for 


_ ~“Khalistan” here and now, The other does: not consi- 


der-this to be a practical proposition just now. Those 
who held the.latter view want some sort of compromise 


` “to gain time to be used by them to strengthen their 


existing cells and create more in the Government 
machinery’ including the security forces. They need 
this time all the more in view of the fact that they have 


` 


started losing support even in areas in which they - 


were to build some support and win some sympathy. 

I hope your Government does not fall in any such 
trap. I know the Indian state is strong enough and if 
the worst comes to the worst it will guarantee India’s 
unity by handing over Punjab to the Army for a long 
time. In my opinion, only those who look upon India 
as a market.and not as the motherland can think ‘in 
these terms. Ifthe unity of India is to be based upon 
real and genuine unity of her people — notwithstanding 
their different languages, religions, etc. — the Strategy 
described above must be followed. There must be no 


appeasement of the terrorists and of separatist forces . 


and even of forces which stand for theocracy. At 


the same time, what is demanded by the needs of justice - 
` must be done -unconditionally. 


For instance, those 
who organised ainti-Sikh’ riots of November 1984 


must be punished. : 


Such political initiatives as’ will help resolve the 


territorial and water disputes without doing gross 
injustice to any of the concerned States and-in the spirit 
of give and take, keeping in view the overall national 
interests, must be taken together with strong and 
-effective action against the killer gangs. 

In the end, please let-me express the hope that the 
above views of mine will receive the consideration with 
any citizen of a democratic country is entitled to. 


Yours sincerely 
_ Satyapal Dang 


' 





COMMENTARY 


Punjab : Uneasy 
Lull 


T# Centre’s steps in Punjab, 
coming as they did in quick 
succession, have baffled many a 
political observer and rightly so. 
On March 3, several Congress-I 
MPs with the Punjab PCC-1 chief 
met the AICC-I general secretary 
looking after Punjab affairs to 
pass a resolution that turned out 
to be an advance copy of the 
- Cabinet decision taken immedia- 
tely thereafter to release the five 
Sikh head priests and the inno- 
cent among the Jodhpur detenus. 
In the early hours of the 
following day, the five head 
priests and 40 Jodhpur detenus 
were released. 

On March 6, the President of 
India dissolved the Punjab assem- 
bly on the recommendation of 
the Punjab Governor. 

On March 7, the Union Home 
Minister told Parliament that 
the Government proposed to 
introduce a bill intending to 
amend the Constitution so as to 
enable extension of President’s 
rule in Punjab beyond the stipu- 
‘lated one-year limit. He also 
disclosed that the Government 
was contemplating suitable 
amendment of Article 352 of the 
Constitution to facilitate declara- 
tion of Emergency in the state 
for the purpose of assuming wide- 
ranging powers to effectively 
respond to the deteriorating 
situation in Punjab. 

These developments have given 
out contradictory signals. For 
example, while the release of the 
Jodhpur detenus was widely wel- 
comed, since democratic public 
opinion had for long been 
demanding such a move on the 
Centre’s part, many were at a 
loss to understand the rationale 
behind setting free the head 
priests who had actually acted as 
the frontmen of the secessionist- 
terrorists. Similarly, if the release 
of the head priests indicated the 
Government’s desire to come to 
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political terms with the terrorists, 
a totally opposite course was seen 
to be unfolding in the Govern- 
ment’s subsequent measures 
including the dissolution of the 
state assembly and the proposed 
constitutional amendments. 

Such contradictory signals are 
nothing unusual for the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government. Suffice it 
to recall that only a few days 
after publicly praising the 
Barnala Government for its bold- 
ness and courage, the same Gov- 
ernment was summarily dismissed 
with the imposition of Presi- 
dent’s rule in the State on 
May 11, 1987. 

Nevertheless, a deeper analysis 
of recent events in Punjab and 
the Centre’s reaction to them 
does provide some idea of New 
Delhi’s latest stand. Acharya 
Sushil Muni began his parleys 
with the head priests with the 
blessings of Rajiv Gandhi, as a 
feeling was growing that only the 
head priests could exercise some 
restraint on the extremists and 
hence it would be wise to initiate 
the process of rapprochement 
with them. This feeling got 
strengthened with the capture of 
the United Akali Dal (UAD) 
conferences by the extremist 
groups and Badal’s helplessness 
to deal with those elements with 
any degree of authority. In the 
circumstances, Sushil Muni’s 
advice eventually prevailed. At 
present the Centre is learnt to 
have adopted a wait-and-watch 
attitude towards the released 
head priests. 

The ground reality demanded 
sterner administrative measures 
which were being thwarted due 
to a variety of reasons. On the 
one hand the assembly members, 
notably the Akali legislators, 
were interfering in the work of 
the guardians of law and order. 
On the other hand, absence of 
extraordinary powers was forcing 
the authorities to release hun- 
dreds of direct perpetrators of 
criminal acts. Meanwhile, the 
terrorists went on a rampage. 

Since the beginning of this 
year countless people of both 
communities, Hindus and Sikh 
have been killed by the secession- 
ists. The day the head priests 
were released terrorists struck in 


Village Karisari in Hoshiarpur 
on the occasion of the Holi Mela 
and took the single largest toll 
of 39 lives while injuring many 
more. i 

The Centre’s steps — dissolution 
of the assembly and constitutional 
amendments — are aimed at 
enabling the guardians of law 
and order to be armed with 
overriding powers. It is a moot 
point how these steps could be re- 
conciled with the moves to placate 
the head priests who are now 
demanding “poorna azadi”. No 
doubt the administration needs 
to be toned up and the Akali 
leaders’ activities adversely affect- 
Ing the war against terrorism 
curbed. Simultaneously, it is 
essential to break the smuggler- 
Politician tie-up at the earliest 
since this is aggravating the tero- 
rists problem. But one wonders 
if it was wise to impart to the 
head priests the clout that they 
arè now enjoying after their 
triumphant release. 

Administrative measures need 
to be backed up by political steps 
to isolate the secessionists and 
defeat their designs. It is-here 
that the Congress-I leaders of the 
Darbara Singh mould must neces- 
sarily join hands with the 
Left, the CPI and the CPI-M, 
if terrorism is to be liquidated 
from Punjab. Asof now there 
is no sign of such an effort. 
It is here that one must take 
serious nofe of the points raised 
by Satyapal Dang, the CPI 
leader, in his open letter to the 
Prime Minister. : 

An uneasy lull has descended 
on Punjab and the near future 
is full of ominous forebodings. 
Unless the Centre is able to 
overcome its myopia and evolve 
a long-term _policy-perspective 
things may turn worse sooner than 
one can visualise at present. O 


March 9 Sumit Chakrayartty 













Please Note 


Next issue of Mainstream 
will carry detailed impressions 
of Gorbachev's Soviet Union 
gathered by N.C. during his 
exploratory trip to the USSR 
in the last week of February. 


T# global economy and international ecanomic 

relations- are undergoing structural changes, 
unprecedented in nature and ‘dimension. and unpre- 
dictable in the medium and long run. 


The sluggish growth of world output and trade, 


the instability and uncertainty of the international 
economic system, continuing imbalances, changing 


equations among economic power groups dnd grow-. 


ing inequities between the North and the South are 
some of the-main characteristics of the present world 
economic situation. Growth rates havé slowed down 
in most of the developed countries and trade with 
the developed, world is no longer acting as an engine 
of growth for the developing countries. Virtual 
stagnation in the transfer of resources in real terms, 


deteriorating terms ‘of trade, falling commodity , 
prices, aggravating debt problem growing protection- - 
ism in the North and uncertain trading environment, 


volatile’ exchange rates and increasing complexities 


` of the capital markets, are,all ‘combining to create a © 


very depressing immediate and short-term scenario 
for the.developing countries. 

The international monetary system has been in a 
state of deep disarray since the collapse of the Bret- 
ton Woods arrangement in the early "70s. It was in 
view of the demonstrated inability of the world 
monetary and financial systems to support growth 


and evén serve the purposes for which they were. 


created, -that at the New Delhi Summit, the leaders 
of the Non-aligned Movement gave a call for a Con- 


ference on Money and Finance related to Dzvelop-’ 


ment. Subsequently, a five-member Expert Group 
set up in 1984 by the then Chairperson of the Move- 
ment, Indira Gandhi, presented a number of inter- 
related and concrete ideas for reforming the inter- 
_hational monetary system. The ‘subsequent events 
have gone to demonstrate that the need for reforms 


has become imperative today and the ideas advanced . 


for bringing ‘about the reforms are even more valid 
now than they were four years ago. ~ — > 
`The world trading system is under great stréss. 

. The neo-protectionist tendencies in the developed 
` world and numerous arrangements of managed trade 


made outside framework of GATT have seriously ` 


underminded the sanctity of GATT as an institution 
‘and the transparency of the international trading 
system. The new round of trade negotiations has 
been held out as the best hope for preserving and 
- strengthening the international trading system. How- 


ever, some of the trends which have become manifest . 


This contribution from the Union Finance and 
Commerce Minister is taken. from his address 

| inaugurating the meeting of the Institutional Com- 
‘mittee of the. Research and Information System 
for the Nonaligned and other Developing Coun~ 

'| tries held in New Delhi (March 9, 1988). 
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during the negotiations so far are causing us great 
~- concern. There is a threat to discard-the principle of 
special and differential. tréatment for the developing 
countries in regard to ‘trade flows. The developing 
countries, therefore, are not able to see anything 
positive énierging from the negotiations in the goods 
sector to safeguard their interests. = ' 

Jn regard to «trade in services, the proposals 
made so far do not at all take into account the 
prevailing reality and the role that services play 
in the process of development of the developing 
countries. A, mechanical extension to this sector, | 
of sich GATT rules as non-discrimination, trans- 
parency, national treatment etc. could in fact 
impede growth in the developing countries than 
Promoting ‘it and made their economies even 
more vulnerable. It is, therefore, in the interest of 
developing countries to work out alternative para- 
digms that are consistent with-their interests. 

The ‘real purchasing power of the developing countries is 
getting eroded partly because of their deteriorating tetms of 
trade and partly due tothe inadequate transfer Of resources 
to them. Any scenario for reactivating growth and once 
again using trade as an engine for it must include the creation 
of . additional purchasing. power in developing countries, 
as an essential component. Here, the imbalances in the 


resources position of different countries which has recently 
emerged as a source of conflict. can be turned into an oppor- 


tunity for revitalising the world economy. The recycling of > ` 


the resources of the surplus countries, therefore, deserves ` 
priority of attention, It should, however, be recognised"a 

fact starkly demonstrated by the experience of 1970s that. 
mere recycling without solving the structural problems of 

development could in fact lead to a worsening of the present 

‘ situation. . 

The growing debt burden of the developing countties:“is 
another strategic’ issue of recent times. The debt burden of - 
the-developing countries has reached the staggering level of 
More than a trillion dollars and debt servicing now claims ` 

, close to one-quarter of the export earnings of the developing 
countries as a whole. Various schemes of dealing with the 
debt problem, mooted ‘in the recent years havé not proved 
effective in making any significant dent on the problem. The 
debt burden is indeed a result of the historical pattern of 
structural relations in production, trade and capital flows.. 
It should be viewed as a joint-responsibility ‘of the 

creditor and debtor countries, which must together find means . 
for freeing the development process from the shackles of 

indebtedness. : : 

In this interdependent world,.it is short-sighted and 
counter-productive to seek solutions to complex global econo- 
mic,problems on a sectarian basis and in a piecemeal way. 
Today most of the economic’policies of the major developed - 
countries have implications for the economies of other 
„countries. The recent initiatives among the major developed 

countries towards.a coordination of their’ macro-economic 
policies are indeed a welcome development. However, these 
are unlikely to be, fully effective unless they embrace the’ 
developing countries and Socialist countries also, 

_ The Non-aligned Movement has emphasised the strategic 
importance of collective self-reliance among its member 
countries. Inspite of various programmes of action adopted 
by the-Movement and the Groups of 77, not much progress ` 
has been made in this field. Time has come to give a concrete ` 
shape to the concept of self-reliance by working out schemés . 
of harnessing and creating complementarities in the fields. of . 


- production, trade and services among developing countries. O 
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Mainstream (Republig Day Number) carried a contribution from A.G. Noorani 
on “‘Soviet Union’s Record during Emergency.’ Mohit Sen responded to the | > 
article with a contribution in Mainstream (February 20, 1988), 
joins the debate. Readers are invited to participate in this discussion. > 


Here R.C. Dutt 
—Editor 


ne a jA - . a aie ‘ai 


‘and India - 


Soviet Union 


R.C. DUTT — - 


an Indian deeply interested in the Indian political scene, 
but untramelled by membership of any political party, I 


AS 


find it difficult to understand what conclusions A.G. , Noorani - 


seeks to draw from the facts he has referred to, or the 
observations he has made in his short article appearing in the 
special‘number of Mainstream (January 26, 1988). ~ 

If one of the objects of Noorani’s article is to show “how 


far the Soviet Union is, prepared to go for its own ends’’, - 


the conclusion would be “not very far’. Every country, 
including our own, shapes its foreign policy according to 
what it perceives, rightly or wrongly, to be its own benefit. 
It can hardly be open to objection if a country makes an 
assessment, from its own point of view, of the developments 
in another country, and even if it allows its organs and 
agencies:to publicise this assessment. Many “liberal demo- 
cracies” did comment on the Indian’ Emergency, though in 
these countries they were taken as- views of private indivi- 


duals, while similar views expressed in the Soviet .Union, - 


because of the-control exercised by the state, were regarded 
as views of, or at least inspired by the Government. `, Such 
expression of views cannot be regarded as interference with 

t 


the internal affairs of a country. 
What is open to serious objection, however, 


gives rise to the phenomenon called ‘‘destabilisation”, and 
there are plenty of instances of such destabilisation in recent 
history beginning from Vietnam to Grenada, Jamaica, Chile 
and the continuing one of Nicaragua. Far from any such 
attempt, the Soyiet Union, whatever its views on the J.P. 
movement, co-operated with the Janata Government when it 


was voted to power by the Indian electorate.. To regard this 


- asa volte face, and not as respect for the sovereignty 


of 
another country, betrays a gross anti-Soviet bias. ` | : 
That the Soviet perceptions have in many cases been wrong 


‘is undisputed. To what extent these wrong perceptions were 


arrived at on grounds of what it regarded as its own national 
interests isa matter for debate. In my opinion, neither the 
Soviet interests, nor.those of the international ‘Socialist 
movement were advanced by its wrong assessments of Gandhi- 
Nehru and the ‘Quit India’ movement. In my view they were 
just wrong perceptions. It is, however, true that even: after 
the Comintern was dissolved in 1943, national Communist 
parties continued to follow the views of the Soviet Union. 
This was true of the Indian Communist Party also. This 
happened because-of ‘the tremendous prestige the Soviet 
Union enjoyed as the first successful Socialist country in the 
world. It was overlooked, asin India, that by following the 
Soviet line blindly tremendous harm was ‘being done to the 
Socialist movement in the country. The Indian Communist 
Party has certainly paid heavily in popularity for its opposi- 
tion to the ‘Quit India’ movement, and for its ambivalent 
attitude towards the partition of the country. 


Fortunately, this attitude has’ been changing, and national . 


parties in India, as in most European countries, are adopting 
their independent policies to suit their respective environ- 
ments. This is well illustrated by the policies of the CPI and 
CPI-M today towards the ruling party, which are not the 
same as those of CPSU. ; ` 
An unstated conclusion of Noorani is that the .Soviet 
Union isan unreliable: partner who only acts for its own 
séends”’, and there is, therefore, not much to choose between 
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is for a. 
‘country, specially for a super-power which has the capacity 
` to do so, to force its views on the country concerned. This 


g - 

it and the other superpower. The logical conclusion from 
this view is the policy of equi-distance.' Such a view, how- 
ever; would be gravely erroneous, India is non-aligned, not 
neutral between right and wrong, according to her own per- 
ception. Indeed, the, basic feature of non-alignment: is the 
right to judge every issue on merit. Whilé India is not com- 
mitted to support the Soviet Union; or any other country, in 
all circumstances, it is her right and her duty to extend such 
Support in pursuance of her own cherished values. It is 
true thatin international: relations India has leaned more 
towards the Soviet Union than towards the other camp, but 
this happened not because of any ideological bias but as 
a natural corollary of the policy of non-alignment. The fact 
is that India has no conflict with the values propagated and 
pursued by the Soviet Union, while such conflict does exist 
with the other camp. 


, A brief review of international relations makes this clear. 
In the economic sphere, while the developed capitalist 
countries consider their prosperity threatened if the economi- 
cally, backward countries are sufficiently industrialised to 
compete with them òn equal terms, and thus cease to be sup- 

. Pliers of cheap raw-materials, thereby affecting the profita- 


bility of their industries, there is no such inhibition with the , 


Socialist countries whose economies are ‘not based’ on the 
profit motive. It is no wonder therefore that the Indian 
experience was that while the Western countries weré reluctant 
to assist India in,a basic industry like steel, the Soviet Union 
‘came forward with the proposal which materialised at Bhilai.. 
It is no wonder alsó: that whlie Western “experts” found 
India deficient in oil, the Soviet Union started a process of 
exploration which yielded considerable results: 

In the political sphere too, India’s cherished values of 
anti-colonialism and anti-racialism have found more consis- 
tent support from the Soviet Union than from the West. 


ı Whether it is in the case of South Africa and her policy of. 


apartheid, or in that of the demand of the Palestinians for 
self-determination, or in her own case of Kashmir, India, 
apart entirely from ideological considsfations, have found 
herself in the company of the Soviet Union rather than in that 
‘of the Western nations, Most importantly, in the matter of 
disarmament and io particular in the pursuit of the objective 
of a nuclear-free world, India’s position is much closer to 
that.of the Soviet Union than of the West, though India has 
not hesitated to differ from the former, as froin the latter also, 
in regard to the nucleaf Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


„ Alliances can be fruitful and durable only when they are 
based on shared out looks and on common perceptions of 
mutual benefit arising therefrom. It is this identity of outlook 
and this common perception that cement the bond of friend- 
ship between an anti-colonial, anti-racist, peace-loving India, 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
countries, on the other, for these aforesaid values form the 
very basis of socialism. These cementing factors over-ride 
differences of perception arising out of current developments, 


and can be snapped only if one side or the other abandon the- 


basic values, The earlier wrong assessments of Gandhi and 
Nehru were undoubtedly mistaken, and so was the opposition 
to the ‘Quit India’ movement, but these cannot break the 
bonds of friendship between India and the Socialist countries 
as long as they hold fast to their cherished values, and. no 
basic conflict arises in their respective outlook. O 
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Letter to A | 
Martyr Comrade 


KARNAIL SINGH 
H, -my martyr friend! You 
_might have forgotten me 


altogether but how could I forget 
you? I still vividly remember the 


fine moments shared’ with you: 


„your everlasting gentle smile and 
your well-measured words, as if 
' loud talk and a hearty laugh were 
alien to you: All this would con- 
tinue to haunt me as iong as I 
live. 
There was a time when we used 
to hold night-long meetings to 
discuss the future of the Naxalite 
movement and the Indian revolu- 
tion and hold. Teachers’ Union 
meetings in the Akal Rest House. 
From the very same place the 
hit-lists of Communists are being 
.prepared. Perhaps the conspiracy 
of your assassination was also 
prepared at a similar place. Your 
inhuman murder has shaken me 
_ ‘completely, For the newspapers, 
you were only the headmaster of 
a government middle school. But 
I knew you as the leader of the 
Bharat Naujwan Sabha and later 
on a prominent leader ‘of the 
Teachers’ Union. 


I do not know why I am feeling 
guilty today? I feel as if I also 
am responsible for your assassi- 
nation to some extent. But you 
know.I am only an ordinary 
soldier of 
movement, one who has been 
contributing his mite in order:to 
overthrow the system based on 
exploitation and tyranny. For this 
many times more responsible are 
those leaders of our movement 
who, while mouthing Left-adven- 
turist slogans have ultimately 
landed themselves into the Right- 
revisionist deviation. For them 
arms have become mere show- 
pieces of their drawing rooms. 
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the revolutionary ` 
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‘Charan Singh, a headmaster holding Naxalite views and ‘Secretary of 
an area committee of the Naxalite-led Democratic Front of Teachers in 
Amritsar district was burnt alive in the most gruesome manner by 
Khalistani terrorists in February 1988: This open letter by one of his 
Naxalite friends makes an attack on the non-Naxalite Left and ridi- 
cules the Government officials from the Naxalite viewpoint that disin- 
tegration of India would help the cause of Indian revolution. There 
are other points ‘in this open letter with which one may not agree. 
Nevertheless, it is a moving and befitting tribute to a dedicated 
Person who fell a martyr to Khalistani bullets. - What is it-more, it isa 
damning exposure of the brutality and degeneration of the Khalistani 


terrorists. —Editor 


They have by now forgotten the 
inter-relationship of revolutionary 
mass-movement and the armed 
guerrilla struggle. f i 

You know it fully well that 
assassins of the popular student 
leader, Prithipal Randhawa, are 
freely moving about aftér their 
acquittal. Could these goons not 
have been taught a lesson when 
they used to come for court hear- 
ing? But this task could have 
been accomplished only if our 
leadership had some -definite 
militant line. Nothing would 
have been accomplished even if 


those goondas had been: done ` 
away with since the line is not ` 
being followed. persistently and . 


consistently. The real question 
was to adopt it as a consistent 
line «and develop it constantly. 
Had this line ‘been pursued, the 


situation in Punjab would not. 


have been like this. We could 
also have had the stenguns and 
rifles. Your comrade-in-arms 
during the bus fair struggle, who 
used .to fight pitched ` battles 


- against the Police, could not have 


joined the Khalistan Commando 
Force. ` 


. Forget all about it. Now when’ 


these black forces have pvt an 
end to your life, what is the use 


of all this? It is- now for us, who | 


are alive, to think about’ ways 


and means to deal with these’. 


- anti-people elements, 


Dear Charan, I have absorbed 
in my silent eyes the inestimable 
shock of your sad demise asa 
precious possession. I have 


` completely controlled my anger 


and hatred against your assassins 
in a conscious manner. I have 
learnt a lot during my decade 


. old revolutionary life how to 


== — i D 


control and channelise the bubb- 


‘ling sentiments. I donot want to 


turn this hatred into barbaric act ` 
under any impulsive mood. I 
will try to trace and deal with 
your assassins in a calculated way 
with the help of our comrades. 

I was told that not one or two 
but ten ‘warriors’ had come on 
horses and cycles to put an end 
to your life and they called you 
out saying, “Some. Singhs have 
come”. And this despite the 
fact that some of ,them had 
shaven . off their beards and one, 
of them had covered his bobbed 
hair with a robe. I was also 


«told that two of these cowards 


hugged you and requested for 
food. But after a while, availing 
of a proper opportunity, they 
jumped: upon you and , having 
burnt you alive and, robbed your 
household belongings, they left 


„a slur on the fair name of Guru 
‘Gobind Singh. While returning, 


these wild beasts left behind a 
written message on the letter-pad 
of the “Bhindranwale Tiger 
Force”. It read: Charan was of 


the view that the Adi granth was 


merely a book and with shoes on , 
he had once entered a. Guru- . 
dwara, A sin more heinous than 
the one committed by them, I 
suppose? ` : EP 
My friend, this is not only your 
story, it is the story of all Punjabis 


who are continuously suffering’. ` 


the torture of both the govern- 
ment and the Khalistani terro- 
rists., This is not the story of 
of Hindus alone who were taken. 
out of the buses, and were shot 
dead, this is very much the story 
of Sikhs too, those who were 
killed during the “Operation 
Bluestar” or burnt alive by gar- 
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. landing with burning-~-tyres in 
different . cities of the country: 
. This is also the story of the stage- 
"matiaged encounters with the 
police ` and of those’. -terrorist 
^ gangs who profess to fight against ~. 
ithe Central rulers for -their 
‘crimes against. Sikhs but whose 
` stenguns uptil now -are mainly ° 
_-aimed at the common people of- 
“Punjab. -That is why I am not ` 
writing this ‘letter, to you per“ 
‘sonally but publishing it openly’: 
for the. benefit’ of the people 
“of Punjab who are themselves.. 


‘experiencing . this’ tragedy for 
some years. 

I would: like to ask Baba 
Manochahal: “The traditions of . 


which ‘religion warrant such a 
black. deed as the one committed 
‘by your ‘warriors’? Which reli-~ 
gious scripture ordains ‘worship 
of a particular -book or an idol? 
‘Let me know’ the religion which 


‘had a tradition of burning alive _ 
men with opposite views. To’kill, 


-whole families and to. kidnap 
their daughters is no act of bra- ” 
very.. If you have evena grain 
of moral courage, please issue an 
‘ open rejoinder.” 

- Dear . Charan, you know it 
fully well that Naxalite comrades 
who. are always on the move; 
know evéry nook and corner of 
Punjab. . ‘Though we are ‘not 
unaware of the hideouts of these 
Khalistani ‘ warriors’, so far we 
have ‘tried to’ avoid. any direct 
` confrontation with them. ‘This 
we have done not because we are 
afraid of their rifles . but simply | 
because we, ‘hold the oppres-` 
sive Congress ‘rulers responsible 
for complicating’ the Punjab 
situation. Though ‘our whole. 
propaganda and- agitation are 
aimed against them, we’ cannot 
- shut our eyes towards murders of 
- innocent people, by these Khalis- 
tani elements: These’ people 
very well understand that Naxa~’ 
lite Comrades can face every type 
of tyranny; even fake encounters 
against Khalistanis.. 


` We are’. not’ among those 
double-faced people, “who' have 
tarnished fhe image‘of~the word, 
‘comrade’ by adopting the’ govern 
ment-sponsoréd’ slogan . of, ` the’ 
unity and integrity of the country. 
We accept. this challenge - ‘of your’ 
assassination and sooner.or later 
we are determined to” make “this 


$ 


-gang of assassins of the Bhindra- 
nwale Tiger’ Force understand. ` 
-.what the word ‘comrade’ means. 


We are determined to tell 
‘theses self-styled- generals, like 
Pinta and company that it is one 


thing ‘to openly challenge ‘the’ 


_ sheepish forces of. Ribeiro and go 
` jubilant after butchering innocent 
women and children but it is 
quite a different thing to face the 


‘militants who are fighting. for the - 


‘liberation of the downtrodden. 
.Charan, the allegations levelled 


you were an atheist, but I know 
that you were the last person to 


injure the religious sentiments of ` 


anybody. We challenge them to 
prove their charge that you enter- 
ed some religious place with 


shoes on. I have also learnt that. 


you convincingly dissudded the 


. boys from an Akhand Path in the ~ 


` school. It is no sin to do that. 
Had you not done that then Low 
could you stop the Hindu or 
Christian students from per- 
‘forming similar religious rites? 
The school would have become 
a battle-field for the communa- 
lists. ‘It “Gould not have served 
‘any other purpose except fanning 
communal fanaticism and hatred. 
I do not know whether this .has 
‘actually happened or not. But if 
you really took this stand, I salute 
your ‘courageous and correct 
stand and we, your comrades-in- 

arms, Once again’ boldly declare’ 
‘that to believe in a particular 


religion or a book is entirely the - 


‘personal affair of an individual. 
And ‘I condemn this heinous 
murder.of yours with the con- 
tempt’ it- deserves. 


O, my departed friend! I would. 


not pray for, the peace of your 
soul inthe heavens. I do not 


. against you by these fake Singhs - 
are altogether baseless. Though ' 


. system based 


x 


‘to. remain engrossed 


-what I want to say’ is, 
pained at your murder but we: 


believe in these tains rituals ‘and | 
any invisible force like the God. 
„What is needed forthe peace of ` 
“your soul is to put an end to this 
on exploitation 
through a determined struggle 
and to create such a society 


where there is no discrimination” 


against any religious or linguistic 
minority; where the caste system 
is put an end to; where there is no 


exploitation and. where the ‘views 


of dissidents `- 
expression. ` 

Having in mind a dreaded. 
scene of your burning body and 
the pathetic sight of your bereav- 
ed family I pledge that 1 will con- 
tribute my full strength in such a 
struggle. I have alerted other 


‘may find full 


-comrades to organise themselves. 


otherwise they may meet with the 
samé fate. I have told them not 
in their 
fridges and TVs, but to arm 
themselves . for self-defence, 
éducate the people and organise 
them: against the state and Khali- 
stani terrorism. 

My dear friend, I do not want 
to .write too much. In’ the. end 
“we are 


are not pessimists. Our revolu- 
tionary zeal has been, multiplied. 
We do not know how many more 


murders, even more barbaric than 


that of yours, we. have to bear. 
I have ‘just learnt that some 
assassin beasts - have killed a. 
whole family of eleven in. your 
area. I pledge that we will fight 
these black forces of murderers to 
the finish, We know no halt, 
neither will such pigmies stand i in 


. our way. Remaining. faithful to 


_the blood of our martyrs, we. will 


move forward and wage the 
revolutionary war till 
victory.” J (February 28) 
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s CORRECTION 
In last vaks Mainstream (March 5, 1988) the Printer’s Devil resulted 


in the displacement of a part of the article “Urge to Combat Revivalism’’. 
from.Page 32 to Page 6. The’ paragraph beginning on Page” 31 'and 


ending on Page 32 should read as follows.: 
“The discussion that énsued was animated and: inspiring. I was 
most impressed by, Dr’ P.C., Joshi’s comments. 


He agreed that 'no 


` | development of a nation òr society was possible unless women were |” 


' treated with respect and ‘equality. 


It- was disquieting, 


he said, that 


: women who. had played animportant-role. in the national movement 


against the British should be facing such a dilemma forty years after |? 
‘He, wished ‘the NFIW, as an organisation would carry 
forward the struggle for emancipation of women. 


‘independence. 


‘Emancipation, he said, 


: |-would not. fall into the laps of women from the heavens, nor could it be 


¿Fan overnight development. 
. | we reap’. 


He. reminded us that ‘as we sow so shall 
-It is for the: mothers today . to fight for emancipation so that 
ai their daughters tomorrow reap the fruit of their labours.” 


- The error is regretted, Editor. f 
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No Sense of Direction -. 
BHABATOSH DATTA. 


‘Aore.-than a century ago, the ‘English satirist 
Samuel Butler, named his never-never Utopia 


by spelling the word ‘‘Nowhere”’ backwards. The ~ 


Union Finance Minister does not have to adopt 
any such trick. He can frankly say that his 
budget seeks to go everywhere, without any cons- 
traint of a sense of direction. There is a wide 
taoge of proposals and expressions of intention, but 
the really crucial problems of Indian public finance 
have been almost completely brushed under the 
carpet. The-budget for .1988-89 ‘is an excellent 
exercise in achieving breadth without depth, ` `. 

These crucial problems are many: They com- 
prise the mounting increase in government expendi- 
ture and particularly in’ non-Plan, non-develop- 
mental éxpenditure, the delusion - about , the 
. attainment of the Seventh Plan targets, increasing 
revenue-account deficits covered illegitimately by 


{ 


borroWing increasing: over-all deficits, the inflationary . 


_ ‘potential and the balance-of payments portents. 
Most of thése disturbing problems’ have not been 
mentioned at all and in the case of those which 
could’ not be entirely ‘evaded, there is a smug 
complacence that is surprising. ` 


The first major disturbing problem’ is the high 
irate of growth, of total Central Government expendi- - 


ture. The total of Plan and non-Plan expenditure 
was Rs 63,887 crores in the budget for 1987-88, 
‘but it has risen to Rs 66,937 crores in the revised 
estimates. In the budget for 1988-89, the total 
stands at Rs 76,561 crores. Thus, in 1987-88,, the 
revised estimates are 4.77 per cent above ‘the 
budget figures, which the total for the 1988-89 
budget is 14.38 per cent higher than the revised 
estimates and 19.84 per cent higher than the -budget 
estimates for the present year. As the growth rate 
of the Gross Domestic Product in 1988-89 cannot 
possibly reach even half of the growth rate of 
government expenditure, the share of this expendi- 


ture in the GDP will increase sharply. The totals 


given above will be somewhat different if, the 
‘ revenue expenditures and capital expenditures, as 
shown in the budget, are added, because the former 
set. excludes the Plan transfers to the States and 
Union Territories, but includes the internal extra- 
budgetary resources of the department. But the 
rates of growth are equally ominus in both the 
totals. ` N , ` 

The ‘second disturbing fact is that non-Plan 
expenditure is growing at a faster rate than Plan 


expenditure. The increase in non-Plan expenditure 
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in the 1988-89. Budget is 21.90 per cent, above the 
budget estimate and 16.03 per cent above the revised 
estimate for the outgoing year. The ‘Plan expendi- 
ture.in 1988-89 is, however, put at 16.62 per cent 
above the budget allocation and 11.73 percent 
above'the revised estimate for 1987-88.--It is neces- 


` sary to note that only 6.53 per cent of the total non- 


Plan expenditure of Rs 47,846 crores in ` 1988-89 is 
allocated to identifiable developmental heads (Rs 
1250 crores for education, health, etc, and Rs. ‘1935 . 
crores for economic ‘services like agriculture 
industry, etc). As much as 82 ser cent of the total 
non-Plan expenditure in 1988-89 is accounted for by 
interest payments {Rs 14,100 crores) defence (Rs 
13,000 crores), subsidies (Rs 7316 crores) and 
“general services” (Rs 5213 crores), all of which 
show substantial increases over the previous year’s 
figures. ; i ref : 
There has been a very large increse in interest 
payments, explained offically as being due to larger 
borrowings at higher rates of interest. It appears that 
while interest payments-in 1988-89 will be 32.39 per 


_cent above the budget estimate for the previous year, 


the interest receipts of the Central Government will 
rise only -by.14.41 per cent. The net interest pay- 
ment (payments minus receipts) were Rs 4388 crores 
in the 1987-88 budget and are expected to be Rs 
6913 crores (or 57.53 per cent higher) in -1988-89. ° 

Surprisingly defence expenditure has not increased 
to the level that was anticipated by many, who took 
account not only of the trend rate. of growth, but 
also of the unbudgeted expenditure on the Peace ~ 


_ Keeping Force in Sri Lanka. An increase from Rs 


12,000 crores in the revised estimates for 1987-88 to 
Rs 13,000 crores in the budget for 1988-89 is only 
an 8.3 per cent rise, which may be neutralised if the 
relevant price-adjustment factor next year is higher 
than.this. There are however two additional facts, 
namely, that there are some departmental ` receipts: 
and, secondly, that all the imports. of arms and 
equipment are not shown in the budget (or inthe . 
trade figures), because thesé may be financed by aid 
or by loans with long periods of grace. ont 

In the case of subsidies, the general expectation, 
supported by some earlier official statements, was 


-that there would be a perceptible cut. The budget 


however shows large increases — for example, of 57 


‘per cent — from Rs. 1910 crores to. Rs. 3000 


crores between the two budgets for 1987-88 and | 
1988-89 in the subsidies for fertilisers. The ground 
given is that these additional subsidies are needed to 
stimulate agricultural output in the drought-hit 
areas. But subsidies, once granted, have a strong 
tendency to persist‘and, besides, one cannot be sure 
as to who will really benefit from the bounties. ` 

In the field of Plan “outlay, there are welcome 
increases in the allotments for agriculture, rural 


‘development, irrigation and flood control, transport 
. and communications and education. But the major 


‘part of the expenditure under these. heads comes 
from the State. budgets. What is disturbing here is 
the attempt to add up -current-price -outlays’ in’ 
successive year and desire a very respectable total, 
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forgetting the plain fact that ail the estimates for the 
Seventh Plan were made at 1984-85 prices. The 
Finance Minister has:made the incredible statement 
that “with the proposed outlay for 1988-89 we would 
have achieved more than 86 per cent of the Seventh 
Plan outlay in real terms.”’ It is difficult to under- 
stand what the Finance Minister means by “real 
terms’’,.when it is known that the- relevant deflator 
for Plan outlays in 1988-89 is fot.likely ‘to be less 
than 35 per cent, so that the proposed outlay of 
Rs, 28,715 crores in the: Central sector will come 
down to about Rs 18,500 crores at 1984-85 prices. If 
the Finance Minister means physical performance, 
it has to be pointed out that many of the Seventh 
. Plan targets (including foodgrains particularly) have 
been reduced. The confusion between current-price 


estimates and the. constant-price estimates-seems to ` 


be deliberately maintained. 

The next disturbing problem — in fact a very dis- 
turbing ‘one — is the continued rise in the revenue 
account deficit, which has to be financed, as far as 
possible, from all: capital account. The revenue 
deficit was Rs 7776 crores in 1986-87 and. Rs 8497 
crores in the. revised estimates for 1987-98. ' It has 
further increased to Rs 9842 croresin the budget 
for 1988-89: The -last-mentioned amount will be 
reduced by the capital -account surplus of: Rs 2358 


crores, resulting in a final deficit (financed by the 


Reserve Bank) of -Rs 7484 crores. The capital 
‘ account is meant for creating productive assets and 
its use for meeting revenue budget deficits is bad 
. economics and worse ethics. It is particularly sur- 
prising that the same Finance Ministry which has 
' gone’ unabashed to a large revenue account deficit 
' has instructed the Ninth Finance Commission to 


‘keep in view the objective of not only balancing the: 


receipts and expenditure on revenue ‘account’ of 
- both the States and the Centre, but also generating 
. -surpluses for capital investment” (emphasis added). 
As things stand ` now, the entire capital account 
. surplus is used upto meeta part of the revenue 
- deficit. Itistrue that the revenue expenditure in- 
cludes some Plan outlay also, but that outlay. is not 
of: the asset-creating type. The revenue’ deficit. is 
18.70 percent of the total revenue expenditure in 


1988-89. The final deficit of Rs 7484 crores consti- - 


tutes 9.78 per cent of the total Plan and non-Plan 
expenditure. This is also larger than in 1987-88, 
The Prime Minister, who was then the Finance 
Minister also, said in February 1987 that he would 
‘not allow the final deficit in 1987-88 to exceed 
Rs 5688 crores. The revised estimates show a deficit 


of Rs 6080 crores, whichis only Rs’ 392 érores - 


higher and is justifiable ina situation created by 
drought, high prices and Army operations. 

- But -the final figures may be different and; in any 
case, the actual deficit can be camouflaged in various 
ways — by postponing payments’ by exacting 
advance payment of taxes and other dues from the 
public sector enterprises, and by forcing these énter- 
prises to borrow from banks and the market. Such 
operations are possible in 1988-89 also and it is 
. possible that the final net deficit financed by net 
‘RBI credit in 1988-89 may exceed Rs 7484 crores. 

There is also the fact that the “netting” process 
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is not spelt out. There is merely a cryptic footnote © 
saying that the figures for net RBI credit: is “not -- 
independently estimated.” f 


T™ Union budget has ignored the fact that there 
is atwider and fuller concept of deficit that takes 
into account the entire borrowing requirement’ of 
the Government. In additjon to Rs 7484 crores of 
Reserve Bank credit, the Central Government: will | 
borrow in 1988-89 a net amount of Rs 7000 crores 
from its captive market. Besides, practically the 
whole of “the external assistance” of Rs 3734 crores 
(cash grants and commodity grant assistance come 
to about Rs 490 crores) consists of loans. Adding 
. the “market borrowing”, the loan-component of 
external assistance and the net RBI credit, one gets 
a total borrowing requirement of Rs 17,728 crores, 
which is 23.46 per cent of the total expenditure. This 
- percentage its about the same in the outgoing year. 
These borrowing. figures do not ‘include the term 
loans (through - highly attractive and subsidised 
debentures) taken by the public sector undertakings, . 
who serve as surrogate borrowers for the Government. - 
The budget does not take fully into account the 
‘balance of payments prospects, about which the . 
“Economic Survey jis rightly worried. There are 
generous tax exemptions for exporters but. the 
problems lie elsewhere -— partly within the country 
and partly in the world markets. 
‘The savings incentives change the form of assets 
, held and our private investment is rarely stimulated 
by tax-reliefs. The inflationary danger is wished 
away, ignoring the likely monetary expansion the 
supply shortfalls, the tax-push and’ other cost-rise. 
factors and the extra payments of dearness- allow- | 
ances (for which a special allocation of Rs 800: 
crores has been made in more in more-than-honest 
anticipation). Despite exhortations, tax reliefs will 


in most cases be absorbed by the. manufacturers.’ .. - 


- Every .year the Finance ‘Ministry unfallingly 
minimizes the danger of inflation in the coming 
year. Inflation emerges despite such rosy official 
soothsaying. Something could have been done if the 
direct taxes were increased, but there is- a scriptural 

‘taboo... In fact the income tax receipts will be 
affected by the increase in the standard deduction. 
The losers will be the State Governments, who will 
not be compensated, by the 40 per cent increasé in 
their overdraft limits. ` ; , , 

-The net receipts from the changes ‘in the indirect. 
taxes (emerging almost wholly from two items — the 
auxiliary: Customs duty and the increase-in the . 
Central excise duties on all commodities, except a 
few, by.five per cent of the basic rates) will be only 
Rs 546 crores after taking into account Rs 719 crores 
of “reliefs”. There is no intelligible system-based 
pattern in the reliefs granted. Some of them are 
welcome but many more are of minor importance, 

' There are a few in the case of which the withdrawal 
or reduction of duties will meau revenue losses of 
Rs 2 or 3 lakhs only. It will probably gladden the 
hearts of our womenfolk to learn that, the Govern- 
ment is sacrificing as much as Rs 25 lakhs by with- 
drawing the excise duty on ‘“‘sindoor, kajal, alta ‘and 

ees (Continued on Page 28) 
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HEN after 35 years of planning India'continued 
to suffer from slow growth, acute poverty and 
unemployment, the New Economic Policy was 
launched in 1985 to bring a supply-side revolution. 
The New Economic Policy, without-making a clear- 
cut denouncement of the policies pursued in the 
past, aimed a faster growth in general, and industrial 
production in: particular, through greater incentives 
for private investment, , liberalisation of ‘trade and 
technology transfers and lower taxes. |The New 
Economic Policy also’ seemed to favour industry 
vis-a-vis agriculture and production of! consumer 
goods vis-a-vis production of capital goods. 
- It was hoped that tax cuts would generate greater 


tax revenue for the Government through better com- ° 


_pliance promote savings and increase income through ` 


‘the Laffer Curve effect. Trade liberalisation’ was 
considered necessary to introduce greater competi- 
‘tion in domestic market, improve technology and 
reduce cost of production through cheaper imports 
of raw materials and capital goods. Trade liberali- 
sation. was also advocated for export promotion 
and long-run solution of the balance of payments 


problem. Finally, incentives for private ‘investment. 


was expected to boost productivity and growth. 
The Union budget for 1985-86 implemented many 
elements of the New -Economic Policy. Personal 


and corporate tax’ rates were cut, Estate Duty was. ` 


abolished, wealth-tax was reduced, custom duties 
were lowered and ‘excise tax concessions were given 
for many industries like electronics. The budget also 
announced - delicensing of a number of priority 
industries and raising of the asset threshold ‘for the 
MRTP companies. Although the initial enthusiasm 
for the supply-side revolution declined due to con- 
straints in political economy in the later years, and 
many of the new policies remained more in paper 
than in action, the supply-side philosophy continued 


to persist in the Union budgets for 1986-87 and ` 


1987-88. These budgets rationalised and lowered 
effective tax rates on corporate profits, reduced 
custom duties on many capital goods, |introduced 
. MODVAT and extended income-tax ' concessions 
for housing finance’ and other household saving 
schemes. There were, however, some adjustments 
in the original supply-side. proposal. For instance, 
the domestic capital goods industry was igiven some 
protection against foreign competition; and ‘Plan 
outlay for anti-poverty programmes was enhanced 
substantially. È 
The Union budget for 1988-8 
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Taxation ? 


features of the last three budgets, namely, lower tax 
rates, cheaper imports and incentives for private 
investment. In addition, this budget tries to boost 
agricultural output through-greater Plan outlay in 
agriculture and irrigation and cheaper “inputs and 
credits, and improve welfare of the weaker sections 
of the society through various Plan and non-Plan 
schemes. The budget, however, makes, virtually no ` 
attempt to raise additional tax revenue to finance 
higher agricultural outlay and new welfare schemes, 
The revenue deficit of the Centre which has already 
become quite significant will become even more 
adverse after. this budget. Borrowings in capital 
account’ would increase substantially, and deficit 
financing is the highest budgeted so far. f 
The Central Plan outlay in the 1988-89 budget is 
16.6.per cent. higher than the 1987-88 budget. In © 
real terms the Plan outlay may be higher by only four 
‘per cent because of about 12 per cent inflation in 
’ 1987-88. The Central Plan outlay of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Cooperation and Water Resources 
has been increased by 40 per cent, which means 
that the budget makes a ‘special effort to boost 
agricultural ‘output. There are other incentives for 
the agricultural sector in this budget: reduction of, 
fertiliser prices, reduction. of customs duty on 
pesticides, lowering of interest rates on agri- 
cultural credit, enhancement of.the ‘shares of agri- 
culture in total bank credit and supply of pump- 
sets to marginal farmers in drought prone areas at 
nominal rents. The budget also provides some 
relief to farmers on account of drought. 
The agricultural bias in this budget appears to be 
a pure short-run measure to combat the adverse 
effects of drought, which according to meteriological , 
records is one of, the worst in this century... There is 
also some concern about the medium-term stagnancy 
in agricultural output in general, and food output 
in particular, during the last four years. Agricultural 
production in 1987-88: is expected to be between 
seven to 10 per cent less than 1985-86. Food pro- 
duction in 1987-88: may be around 130 million 
tonnes, which is 14 million tonnes less. than in 
1986-87, which in turn was considerably low. Plan 
outlay in agriculture and irrigation taking the Centre 
and the States together: — during the first three ` 
years of the Seventh Plan was only 13.8 per cent of 
total Plan outlay, which was lower than the Seventh 
Plan target. share of 15.2 per cent. The 1988-89 . 
budget may partially correct this distortion in Plan . 
allocation. It may be noted that there ‘is a direct 
- complementarity between the -Central and State 
Government investments in agriculture on the one 


` hand and between public and private investments in 


Lo . tt 


‘agriculture on the other. The overall effect of the 


higher Central Plan outlay in agriculture on agri- 
cultural output - would, therefore, bé much more 
than the direct effect. : 
It may be noted that while the Central Plan outlay 
of. the Departments of Agriculture, Cooperation 
-and Water Resources has been raised by as much as 
40 per cent, the overall Central Plan outlay in agricul- 
ture and irrigation has been increased by only 20 per 
cent. Besides, the Centra] Plan outlay in rural deve- 
'. lopment is. enhanced by only seven: per cent. The 
Central Plan outlays in agriculture, ‘irrigation and 
rural development . together record an increase of 
-only 12.per cent, which is less than the growth rate 
of the total Central Plan’ outlay, that is, 16.6 per 
cent, which means that the combined share of 
agriculture, irrigation and rural development in the 
` 1988-89 Central Plan outlay would be less than: that 
in 1987-88. ` nes - oe Pe ys 
A special feature of this budget is the number’ of 
» welfare schemes for tlie Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and. other weaker sections of the society. Some 
, Of these schemes, if implemented, property would make 


„significant improvements in the condition of the - 


‘poorer people. Notable in this:regard are: insurance 
for IRDP beneficiaries, social security fund tò 
insure weaker and vulnerable sections of the society 
at subsidised premium rates, doubling of the share 


of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in NREP ` 


and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Pro- 
gramme, establishment of a National Housing Bank 
and Small-Scale Industry. Bank, and substantial: 
enhancement of special Central assistances for tribal 
sub-plan and component plans for the Scheduled 
Castes. Some of these schemes would be financed 
through extra-budgetary resources - while others 
would depend on the Central budget allocation. . 

_ Adisturbing feature of this budget, as of the last 
few budgets, is the relatively faster growth of both 
revenue expenditure and non-Plan expenditure over 
revenue < receipts. 

' 1988-89 budget is almost 22 per cent higher than 
the 1987-88 budget. Interest payments and subsidies 
are budgeted to grow.at even higher rates: 32 and 
31 percent respectively. Non-Plan loans to public 
enterprises, which are usually - given to cover cash 
Josses, would increase by 65 percent. In contrast, 
Defence expenditure in the 1988-89 budget has been 

` raised much more moderately, about four per cent. 
If the actual Defence expenditure in . 1988-89 does 
not exceed the budget estimate very significantly, 
then the ratio of Defence expenditure to GNP would 
fall in 1988-89 in comparison to 1987-88 and 
1986-87. i eae 

While non-Plan expenditure is budgeted to be 22 
per cent higher, revenue receipts of the Centre is 
projected to be higher by only 17 per cent, The 
balance from the current revenue of the Centre, 
which is already negative for the last’ few years, 
would, therefore, deteriorate further in 1988-89. The 
revenue deficit, which has become a ‘significant 
amount in the recent years, would also be higher, 

almost one-fifth of the revenue expenditure in 1988-89. 

' The revenue deficit and balance. from current revenue 

- would have been far worse but for the massive pre- 
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Non-Plan expenditure in the 


budget mobilisation of resources through administer- 
ed price hikes, variously estimated between Rs, 1500 
crores to Rs 2500 crores. Thanks to administered price 
hikes the Centre’s non-tax revenue receipts in 1988-89 


is projected at 21 per cent higher than in 1987-88. ` 


Administered price hikes seem to have also generated 
significant Plan resources for the Central public 
enterprises. ,, The Central public enterprises’ own. 


resources for Plan outlay in the 1988-89 budget is, 


31: per cent higher than in the 1987-88 budget, 
whereas budget support for the Central Plan in the 


, 1988-89 budget is only 7 per cent higher. 


i i 


B greatest lacuna of this budget appears to be in 


tax efforts. The Centre’s tax revenue as a propor- 
tion to, GDP has increased from 6.9 per cent in 


- 1980-81 to 8.5 per cent in 1987-88 (budget). “During 


the same period the Centre’s current. expenditure as 
a proportion to GDP has increased from 10 per cent 
to 13.8 percent. The- widening gap between the 
Centre’s tax revenue and current expenditure has. 
resulted in, erosion of public savings and growing 
public debt, deficit’ financing and interest burden: 
The last one in turn, with a lag, has further contri- 


` buted to public debt and deficit financing. There 


are three ways of improving the tax-income ratio: 
raising tax rates, widening the tax base and improv- 
ing-tax-collection. Tax rates have been effectively 
reduced in the last few budgets. .So 'far there is ‘no 
visible positive effect of this on the tax-income ratio. 


While reducing tax rates, the last few budgets have ` 


urged improved tax collection through better check. 


on tax evasion. As of now, there is no significant 
improvement in this either. ` : 

The. 1988-89 budget aims to raise the additional 
tax revenue mainly through. surcharges. Surcharges 
on personal income and wealth and auxiliary’customs 


duty were already levied in the supplementary budget. 
proposals for 1987-88 to raise additional resources ` 


for drought relief. These surcharges have now been 
extended in the 1988-89 budget. In addition a 
special excise duty is levied in this budget. 

The surcharges on indirect taxes have been exemp- 
ted from a number of basic goods and consumer 
goods. In addition, this budget announces many new 
tax concessions notably, reduction of custom duties 
on imports :of some machinery: and capital goods, 
excise rebate on cement, electric appliances, ` allu- 
minium products etc., income-tax rebate on dividend 
income, income-tax exemption of export profits and 
higher standard deduction of salaried income for 
income-tax. . . 

Gross yields from direct and indirect tax proposals 
amount to Rs 270 crores and Rs 1265 crores respec- 
tively and the net yields amount to Rs 69 crores and 


Rs 546 crores respectively. Since most of the addi- | 


tional tax revenues would’ be collected through sur- 


charges, the States’ share in additional tax revenue | 


of Rs 615 crores is only Rs 28' crores. 
-~ The overall effects of all new tax proposals in the 


collects more indirect than direct tax revenue; (b) 
discriminatory against the States, as it collects them 


‘1988-89 budget are therefore: (a) regressive, since it - 


‘ 


(Continued on Page 28), 
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Shedding Crocodile Tears. 
N. BHATTACHARYYA 


T= Opposition parties , are -demanding the 
resignation of the Rajiv Gandhi ‘Government on 
account of its inefficiency and corruptions and plan 


to organise a Bharat Bandh on the 15th of this . 


month. Rajiv Gandhi will complete his five-year 
term by the end of the next year and, therefore, he 
will get another opportunity to tell the common 
man that the Centre is bent upon creating a heaven 
for him. While presenting the Central Budget for 
1988-89 N.D. Tiwari had to follow all the political 
compulsions-and for the time being forgot the fiscal 
issues facing the country. 

The failure of rains last year has'given another - 
opportunity to the inefficient Centre, to gain some 
political advantage. There is a hue. and cry that 
rains failed ‘specially in Rajasthan and Gujarat and 
due to lack of rains rice production suffered in 
Punjab, Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh. Even 


a school child knows that these are the areas . 


where rice is not produced depending on the rain, 
rather it is, produced as a commercial crop for 
higher profit with the help of irrigation. The staple 
crop of this belt in the kharif season is coarse 
grain, the landed gentry refuse to produce it for. its 


low profitability. Coarse grain remains the main - 


cereal of the poor for its cheaper price. The 


relative production-figures of the three cereals are 
shown below: ‘ F 
Major Foodgrains Production in million tonnes 





1965-66 1976-77 1986-87 

Rice 30.59 (42.2) 41.92 (37.7) 60.42 (41.9) 
Wheat ‘40.40 (14.3), 29.01 (26.0) ` 45.57, (31.6) 
` 21.42 (29.6) 28.88 (25.9) 26.34 (18.2) 


One does not know .whether. or not the present 
situation of malnutrition and poverty af the 
ordinary man in the rural areas where rains are 
scarce and uncertain is due to the wrong strategy 
of cropping pattern followed during the last four 
decades or more. During the last 40 years the Centre 
wilfully neglected’ the’ rice growing regions in the 
east and in the south and pampered the cultivators 
of a small region of north-west India. The result 


is that 56 per, cent of increased agricultural pro- ; 


duction come only from: 15 per cent of the culti- 
vated area of the country that is in Punjab, Haryana 
and western UP: The failure of rice in the north- 
western part of the country is the primary headache- 
_ `of the planners in Delhi! If the Centre is so much 


‘The author is Lecturer in the Department of 
Commerce, Motilal Nehru- College, University 
of Delhi. 2 ks Ges i 
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‘ hardly Rs 122 crores.. 


‘tax black money operators “and products 
consumerism. Corporation tax and income from : - 
‘ surcharge are not shared with the States and yet 


. around Rs 3000 crores: 
-will be around Rs 1265 crores. 


concerned about the suffering of thé people due to 
drought, it should have tried to raise more resources 


‘by fiscal ‘measures and hand over these resources‘ 


to the States which are in dire need. In the present 
budget direct tax concessions amount to about 


‘Rs 201 crores and the States will loose Rs 94 crores. 


Through additional levy Rs 270 crores ‘will be col- 
lected, but that being a surcharge, the States will 
not get any share. In the same manner the net 
additional collection from indirect taxes will be. 
Rs 545 crores but the share of the States will be 
This is seén from the: 
following. table: ae es 
Collections from Additional Proposed Taxes — 1988-89 


Budget proposals States share: Net for Centre 
(Rs in crores) (Rs in crores); (Rs in crores) 





Corporation me 

Tax . ` 49. — 49 
Income Tax ’ 10. —94 -104 
Customs 307 — 307 
Union Excise 

Duties . 239° 122 117. 
Wealth Tax . 10, — - 107, 
Total ; 615 28 (4.5) 587 (95.4) 


‘Thus in a drought affected economy where the 
poor are living virtually on grass, the Centre is 


- busy resorting to gimmicks. It is shedding crocodile 


tears. for the victims of drought but refusing to 
of © 


the Centre is bent upon'collecting those. . Till now 
there was no surcharge on indirect taxes, but in 
this budget. 1/20th of the basic duty has been 
introduced as a surcharge on excise duty. The. 
rich refuse to pay taxes and on their demand 
Estate Duty was abolished. The Centre is shy of 
hurting these big fishes so much so that it has’ 
brought it back ,as transfer of property tax and 
proposes to collect ii „with wealth-tax. Barely: 
Rs 10-crores is expected from this source. 

Having increased the administered prices of a large, 
number of commodities, and undertaken upward revi- 
sion of railway freight and fares as well as the postal 
charges on.various services, the Centre will collect. 
Additional indirect taxes 
The .proposed 
budgetary deficit of Rs 7484 will help the business © 
community to increase the prices and the present’ 
10 to 15 per cent'rate of inflation will smoothly 
reach 20 per cent level without difficulty. The 
Finance Minister asks the business community to 


-pass on indirect tax concessions to the consumers, 


EE 


J 


Otherwise he will. relmpose it. 
‘take these threats seriously in our country? 


The system refuses to collect revenue from those .. 


people who have benefitted tremendously during the 
last.40 years. Rather it wants to provide more and 
more public resources. to themi -through one means 


‚or the othér.. Non-Plan revenue expénditures increas- ° 
ed by 12 per cent during 1986-87 and 1987-88 and it'- 


is proposed to increase by 14.5 per cent during the 
` next year. And this inspite of the fact that recruit- 
ments- in the Government have virtually stopped, 
rather there were some retrenchments here and there. 
The figure of unemployed is anyone’s guess but it 


may not be less than 30 crores. As, usual, Defence, ' 


interest payments and subsidy account for around 
76 to 80 per cent of the total non-Plan expenditures. 
The following table shows the eletivo position of 
non-Plan expenditure! ms 


Percentage distribution of non-Plan revenue expenditures A 


1987-88 ` 1988-89 


“1986-87 
Defence 31.2 32.8 - _ 309°' 
Interest: - 30.0 31.2 33.6 
Subsidy . 14,3 14.7 C 15.2. 
on food > , 61 6.0 i 5.4, i 
on fertilisers 5. 7 f “6.1 : “72. 
‘Total 78.5 i 78.7 79.7 





Last ‘year’ s budget provided: for Rs 12,500 .crores- 


for Defence but later on it was revised to Rs 12,000 
crores and this year it has been incréased to Rs 13,000 
crores ‘(including. capital expenditures). ‘Though’ - 
Defence expenditure as per cent of GDP has remained 


around:2.7 to 2.8 per cent since 1979-80, ‘there is. 


scope for reviewing this’ expenditure by a Coinmiitee 
of Parliament. .Confidentiality cannot stop *Parlia- 
ment from reviewing the expenditure policy of a 
Department of the Centre. In the same. manner 
interest amounted to one per cent of GDP in 1975-76 


l and - it" has- increased to 1.7 per cènt of GDP in,’ 


‘1988-89. As most of thè internal loans is advanced 
- by public sector financial institutions, the interest ` 
accruing to them can ‘be treated as book transfer. 
But the increasing foreign loans constitute debt-trap 
and despite the sad experience of the Latin American 
countries, the Centre is unwilling to learn the lesson. 
Self-sufficiency has remained a” slogan only for the 
policy-makers in Delhi. Unrestricted and liberalised 
` import policy’ is being followed to help the foreign ' 
business community to tide over their slump in the 
market and our export-led. growth Policy has remain- 
ed confined to the books. . 
. Subsidy as percentages to GDP has gone, up from 
- 1.7 percent in 1975-76 to 3:3 percent in 1987-88. 
Expenditures on food procurements and maintenance 
of the stock is a must in a country like India, where 


business community cannot be relied upon, but dis- ` 


tribution of essential commodities at subsidised 
prices'to all and sundry is to stop. It is a subsidy to 
the organised rich . employers and . self-employed 


people. As it.is followed in many States it should; be - 


meant only for the unemployed and the poorest of 
. the poor and at a really au rate as g matter 
` of social insurance, 
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But ka anyorie ` 


ja the case of fertilisers the iii is nakedly 
to help the rich cultivators. If’ the industry fails 
to produce the commodity at an economic’ price. 
a detailed investigation. should be conducted and: 


necessary ‘decisions taken on how to solve the” 


problem. Let the rich ‘purchase it at a market price 
and the procurement price may be amended accord- 
ingly. The Kulak lobby is enjoying benefits for-the 
last four decades and the sooner it is discontinued 
the better would it be for the country. Thus though 


we are'a developing -country and the Government ,. -. 
must save some part of the revenue income for the - eh 
purpose of development expenses, the policy-makers ` 


_in Delhi in their airconditioned rooms are following 


„a completely different policy. Since 1978-79 the ` 
- deficit on revenue account-has increased from 0.6 . 


per. cènt of GDP to 2.5 pet cent of GDP in 1986-87. 
These are a telling commentary on the manner in 
which an inefficient and corrupt Central administra- 


tion is playing with the life and growth of 800 


million people of this vast country. ~ 


_ The Finance Minister wants to give an impression . - 
that his Central Plan outlay for 1988-89 is biased ` 


towards. agriculture and rural development. Every- 
body is happy that from April 1988 there will be 
irrigated ‘water in the dry fields of. marginal farmers 


under a new scheme called Jaldhara and the hapless. 


people below the poverty line, who have anything to 
cook in the kitchen, will be given electricity to light 


_ one bulb under a. new scheme called Kutir Jyoti. 


Since the Fourth Five-Year Plan in this country we 


launched a large number of schemes none of which _ ; 


‘were meant officially for the rich peasants. If they 
were all implemented. faithfully, poverty could have 
been, banished. However, more such 


schemes are _ 


being introduced for these very sections.. Therefore, - 
the Finance Minister owes an'answer as to whether ` 


these schemes are really meant. for the beneficiaries 
or not. 


Since 1981-82 NREP is being implemented and S 


from 1983-84: RLEGP has come into existence. 
Both were supposed to create 700 million mandays 
. last-year. RLEGP has to provide 100 days job per 
annum to at least one member of a family and there- 
were, as per official figurés, around, 43 million 
families below the poverty line in the ‘beginning of 
the Seventh Plan. 
member for a minimum period of 100 days in a year 
one requires to create job for-4300 million mandays. 
Therefore both. NREP and RLEGP. together created 


To provide job at least to one . 


s 


in a drought year barely 16 per cent of the expected : 


jobs. 
In the same manner rural poverty cannot: be 


solved: by. giving one sewing machine or a goat toa i 


poor family under IRDP. These families require a- 
small -piece of land or security of tenure and these 
are already in the statute books. The Government’s 


‘love for people employed in the agricultural sector’ - ` 
is clear from the, following allocations, under the - 


Central Plan for 1988-89: 


Thus it is amply clear that next year for irrigation” . 


‘and flood control, the Centre will be spending some 
crores more than what it spent last year but for both 
agriculture’ and rural development; the allocations | 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“Wages of Populism , : 

CHANAKYA i 
INANCE Minister Narayan Datt Tiwari has igs 
. the biggest attempt to turn the tide of public 


opinion in Rajiv Gandhi’s favour and puncture the’ 
` Opposition propaganda against the Prime .Minister 


that had gathered additional momentum as a result ` 


‘of recent events in the Rajya Sabba. He has tried 
to refurbish the image of the Government by projec- 
‘ting it as pro-poor. One does not: know for sure 
if the IMF-World Bank lobby has been jettisoned 
or whether it isa tactical move with that lobby’s 
consent and connivance. ; 

The budget seeks to foil the efforts of both V.P. 
Singh and Mahendra Singh Tikait to build sizable 
followings in the Hindi belt, especially in UP. It is 
also aimed at weakening the Bahujan Samaj Party, 
the Jharkhand movement and various groups of 
Naxalites who have been trying. to win overa 
substantial section of the traditional Congress sup- 
port-base. l 

There are two specific items aimed against. V.P. 
Singh’s propaganda. Ever since Ìts.revival the Cong- 
ress Socialist Forum has been attacking the former 
Finance Minister for subverting the accepted Cong- 
ress policies. Its “Statement on the Indian Economy 
Today” recalled that ‘‘as far back as Karachi Cong- 
ress (1931) the Congress accepted Estate Duty as one 
of the eléments of its Economic Programme. It 
committed itself to ‘a graduated inheritance tax’ when 
the Swaraj Government came into being.” It went 
on to add: “It was thus not wisé on the part of the 
erstwhile Finance Minister to do away with Estate 
Duty and lower the rates of direct taxes.” It demand- 
ed the restoration of Estate Duty and introduction 
of an element of equity in the fiscal policy. 

One may recall that V.P. Singh had ' challenged: 
Rajiv Gandhi to dare re-impose Estate Duty. The 
latter has floored V.P. Singh-by re-imposing Estate 


Duty in a more rigorous form, Tiwari states: “There ` 


is a strong case on grounds of social justice for 
taxing the transfer of ‘wealth through inheritance 
especially where the volume of wealth involved is 
large ... Government have decided to levy a tax on 
the transfer of wealth which will be applicable to all 


. ae ‘ : 
management that we can improve the overall per- 
formance, increase productivity, and prevent sick- 
ness.... Complete exemption from income tax will 


- be given in respect of all expenditure . incurred by 


companies in connection with introducing schemes 
for’ workers’ participation.” Government has also 
introduced a scheme whereby 5 per cent of the 
capital issues are reserved for employees. In order 
to facilitate purchase of shares by workers in‘ their 
own companies, banks are being asked to provide 
loans liberally for this purpose.” Ay 
In view of the drought and floods leading to a 
sharp decline in foodgrains production from over 
150 million tonnes in the peak year to around 130 ° 
million tonnes now and the growing discontent 
among and pressure from the rural rich, the Govern- . 
ment has come out with several concrete steps. It 
has decided to give a major thrust to agriculture 


. during. the rest .of the Seventh Plan. This will be 


sought to be accomplished by providing better, 
ample and cheaper inputs. In order not to annoy 
the kulaks and remanants of feudalism, there is no 
reference to the commitment to complete the un- 
finished tasks of land reforms. The Government 
seems to be oblivious of the need for speedy disposal. 
of all the land. ceiling cases and redistribution of 
surplus land acquized as a result of imposition of 
land ceilings. Similarly, there is no attempt to tax 
the rural rich or make them invest in the industrial 
sector. i 

But here the Government or the Congress alone is 
-not to be blamed. Leftist leaders who: have attacked 
this course are equally guilty.. -Their criticism of the 
Government is hollow because on’ the agrarian 
‘question they willy-nilly become votaries of the 


> cause of the rural rich. Even on the question 


of agrarian ré-organisation, the Communists have no 
clear ideas and views. Since the beginning of the 


eighties they» have been trailing behind the kulaks 


notwithstanding their occasional public assertions to ` 
demarcate themselves. 

, The: Government has declared its intention to 
increase the allocation on agriculture even though it 


Import duties on pesticides and weedicides will be 


reduced in order to make them cheaper, _ 

Under a new scheme to be formulated by the 
Government, each bank branch will be assigned 
about 15 to 25 villages in order to make their credit 
`. needs met by it. 

A new element in this budget is the ‘Kisan Vikas 
Patra’, aimed at tapping rural savings. The question 
of taxing agricultural wealth has been a subject of 
_ endless debates in concerned circles but inevitably 
the politician, regardless of party affiliation, gets 
cold feet to take ‘the right’step once he comes to 
occupy the seat of.power at the Centre or in the 


States. The political constraints, notwithstanding, . 


mobilisation of resources from the agricultural 
sector through this new scheme does indeed deserve 
- closer attention than what has so-far been paid. This 
is, of course, not a mechanism to tax'the rural rich 
. for what is being mopped up now can be encashed 
by the former after two and a half years and with 
increasing interest-for longer durations. The value 
of the deposit will also double after five and a haif 
years. All these -arẹ intended to lure the- rural 
gentry into making-the necessary contribution which- 
doubtless has a short-term value when. the nation 
is faced with a resource crunch. On the whole the 
scheme is noteworthy, if only for its innovativeness. 
Drought affected peasants have been offered a 
number of concessions by way of rescheduling of 
loans, .postponement of recoveries and reduction in 
the interest rates. The budget has proposed the 


E establishment of a separate National Agricultural 


Credit Relief Fund to provide relief on a systemmatic 
and regular. basis. . The Government -will also do 
-its best to make the co-operative credit system more 
extensive and intensive and effective. ` | 

.. Tiwari has not forgotten the small and marginal 
farmers. ‘They have been offered a special pro-- 
gramme Jaldhara under which they will be given. 
pump sets on nominal charges. ane =? 
`.. There are a number of-measures for ameliorating: 
_ thie plight of the rural poor especially the Harijans 


and tribals whom the BSP, Naxals and Jharkhandis ` 


have been lately. trying to lure away ‘from the 


Congress-I. Their, homes ‘will be reconstructed, | 


lighted and insured'.against the risk of fire. ` The 
Finance Minister has. proposed the established of a 
National Scheduled Castes and Tribes Finance and. 
Development Corporation to formulate schenies 
and implement them for employment generation. - 

The. Government is going to provide’ social 
security to the poorer sections of the society includ- 
ing artisans.’ One major. group’ to be covered is 
primary teachers who. have been playing a big role 
influencing public opinion in the rural areas and 


. who: are learnt to have lately come under the in-. 


fluence of V. P. Singh’s propaganda. All the 
poverty alleviation programmes are. going to be 
strengthened in order to provide employment oppor- 
` tunities on a wider scale. Similarly, .the weavers 
and other people engaged in rural industries are 
going to be helped in a ‘number. of ways. Their raw. 
materials and tools will be cheaper and there will 
be-marketing facilities for their products. 


_ The’ hill people whom the protagonists of a 
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. their grievances, 


1 


separate Uttarakhand have been trying to wean away 
have ‘been promised cheaper cooking ‘fuel.’ The 
availability of LPG cylinders and. kerosene will also 
‘contribute towards the protection of trees. + 


Working journalists have been assured a reason- 
able pension scheme for which purpose the Govern- - 
“ment has promised to bring a bill before Parlia- 
‘ment after consulting the relevant bodies of jour- ` 


nalists. This is expected to have a ‘sobering effect’ 
on this community. |: 


Middle class. income groups have been offered 
` tax concessions by raising the limit of the standard 


deduction by Rs 2000. They must be pleased that 
Maruti cars will not be expensive, toys for the chil- 


‘dren will be cheaper and the electricity-operated 


utensils and other household wares will ‘cost less 

than before. Electric bulbs up to 60 watts will also 

be less costly. a ck 
Women are sought to be placatedby offering 


t 


traditional items of cosmetics at cheaper rates. The ‘ 


anticipation that this would sway them in fayour 


of the ruling party. This can become a big factor in, 


ensuring a owing towards the Congress-I, 


, Various kinds of drugs and medicines will be i 


cheaper and. this ‘too. will boost the image of the- 


Government.. 


` Exporters, NRIs, middle class investors in indús- 


trial ventures and these running engineering goods 
have been offered a number of concessions to meet 


_Stock exchanges are to be disciplined and made’: 


more effective. as instruments for mobilising savings 


of the people for industrial investment. To stimulate 


savings a number of schemes have been framed and 
a host of concessions offered. - 
To satisfy Left-inclined intellectuals commitment to 


; the public sector (“Government attaches the: highest 


importance to building a strong and vibrant public 
sector”) and industrialisation has been reiterated, 
but no scheme has been outlined to translate this 


commitment into practice ata time when there is. 
no let-up inthe campaign for privatisation and 


running down the public sector. 


sector or the, rich individuals and their’ families, 
except for ‘the restoration of Estate Duty under a 
different name and the continuance of the 5 per cent 
surcharge on higher income slabs. This fact needs 
tó be underlined because it shows that the basic 
approach of the Government has. not tindergone any 
change. Out of a net'additional revenue of Rs 614:69 
crores, indirect taxes will yield Rs 545.69 crores. 
The increased postal and telecommunication rates 
and passanger fares and railway freight and the hikes 
in administered prices, will increase the net burden 


on the:common people: But is to be seen if the tact 


which the Government has employed would effect 
any change in the psychology of the people. 

- Increased allocations on Defence, food and 
fertiliser subsidies, ‘export promotion, and :.on 
government employees’ dearness allowance are 
bound to pose big problems in the course of time 
and aggravate the resource crunch. In spite of all 


(Continued'an Page 24). 
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The Finance Minister has not tried to raise the , 
incidence of direct taxes on either the corporate . 





Participatory. Approach 
PC JOSH - 


Ts the vast and ever-enlarging _domain of develop- 


ment activity there is need for restoring the origi- - 


nal elan of a participatory approach which affirms 
the principle of people being in the centre of the 
development ‘process. This approach also .Tegards 
, people’s consciousness, urges” and aspirations, their 
work, sacrifice and discipline as the native force of 
development and social change. It also regard their 
own sense of fulfilment as the end of all development 


activities. 


At the present time this original e/an is being , 


eroded by the outlook of bureaucratism, technocrat- 
ism and commercialism which is’ beginning to 
influence development agencies ina big way. The 
forces spearheading this outlook are arousing and 
tapping the instincts of greed and the lust for power 
as the main motivating force of development. This 
has the potential of legitimising the domination by 
the weak by ‘the strong, the propertied by the 
propertyless. The very logic of this leads inexorably 
in the direction f > a 
in reducing them into passive objects, nay, victims 
-of progress. ; i 
framework of traditional relationships between man 
and nature and between man and man. , 
Despite the inequality and hierarchy, inherent in 
the old order, the poor were protected to a certain 
„extent from the economic greed and the power lust 


of the strong l À r 
traints also worked in favour of ensuring ecological 


balance, 4 l k 
solidarity. These are now being subverted in a big 


way by new commercial’ interests and power groups 


at all levels but specially at the ground level. State’ 


agencies are neither alert nor effective in checking 
these trends. Hence the growing importance of 
a participatory framework from below. - = 
It is necessary to remind ourselves that the philo- 
- sophy ` of development. which evolved under the 
stimulus of India’s struggle for freedom from colo- 
nial rule attached great importance to the partici- 
atory approach. 
Prina Saue and for its instrumental role by the 
tallest leaders of the national struggle. The basic 
premises of participatory philosophy are-spelled out 
in Gandhi’s statements.that the “supreme considera- 
tion is man’ and that ‘man is the most wonderful 
machine in creation’ and that technology must serve 


man:and not lord over him. He was providing the . 
finest exposition- of the participatory approach: ` 


The author isa distinguished social scientist 
and Professor in the Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi. This is`the text of the Sixth 
‘John Barnabas Memorial Lecture, he delivered 
at the National Institute .of Public Coopera- 
tion and :Child~ Development, New Delhi 
(February-5, 1988). ` wae 
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-_of every village.” 


of marginalising the people and: 


Tt also disturbs and dislocates the- 


and privileged. The customary res- - 


environmental protection and community 


This approach was upheld for its - 


if 


' when he’stated that “people are the roots, the state 


is the fruit; that the “classes” at the top which are 


‘crushing “the masses” at the bottom „must “‘get off 


their backs”; and that “true democracy can not be 
worked by twenty men sitting at the centre” and 
that ‘it has to be worked from below by ‘the people 


Finally, the participatory framework is outlined in 
his classic statement about the new structure in 
which “there will be ever-widening, never ascending 
circles ... where life will not be.a pyramid with 
the apex sustained by the bottom but it will be an 
oceanic circle ...”, and ‘“‘the outermost circumference 
‘vill not wield power to crush the inner-circle but 


„give strength to all within and derive its own strength 


from it.” 


‘. Even though Nehru’s world-view was not identical 


with Gandhi’s, Nehru’s firm commitment to ‘the 
democratic approach’ and to the’ concept of a ‘just 
society’ aimed at extending and enlarging the scope 
of people’s participation.. 

Nehru showed full ‘awareness of the fact that there — 


.can be no fuller mass participation in an unequal, 


society; and that the conventional framework of 
political democracy which gave the right to vote to 
both the millionaire and’ the pauper was an:advance 


-over the pre-democratic social - order; but it allowed 


for extremely restricted mass participation. Only 
when political democracy got blended with economic 
democracy did the scope for much larger mass parti- 
cipation emerge. According to Nehru, the Twentieth 
Century, concept of right to participate went beyond 
the right to. vote and encompassed economic and 
social rights, specially the right to property or access 
to the fruits of property and the right of self-organi- 
sation and self-management. oe me 

, Participation is not only a -means but an end in 
itself as the affirmation of manto be himself, to 
decide for himself, and to-grow to his full status as 
man. As Nehru put-it, ‘development is but the 
means to an end — the building up through effort 
and sacrifice, widely shared, of the society without 
caste, class or privilege, which offers to every section 


“of the community and to all parts of the country, 


the fullest opportunity: to grow and contribute , to 
the national well-being.” In a nutshell, this concept 
of the fallest opportunity to grow and be human is 
the essence of participation. er 

As a part of- the participatory approach, Nehru . 
also introduces the distinction between functioning © 
from the top and the functioning from below. Ina 


. ` —letter to Chief Ministers written’ on July 5, 1952, 


Nehru observed as follows: , 
“I feel more and more- that we must function more from 
below than from the top. The top is important of course 
and in the modern world a large measure of centra- 
lisation is inevitable. Yet too much centralisation means 
decay at the roots and ultimately. a -withering of the 
branches and leaves and flowers. And therefore we have 
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tō êncoiüräge these basic orgaiis (of pdwer) in the’ 
village.” 5 ae 
‘It is in this ‘background that I proposé fo raise 
certain issues concerning Participatory Approach to 
Development and Social Change having relevance 
. for.India to-day. As one-who has been a student of . 
rural change for almost four. decades.. I shall be 
dealing mostly with rural India. While dealing with 
rural India,. one is fully aware of the growing 
Jinkages as well as tensions between rural and utban 
India. One is also aware that some of the major 
constraints on participatory development and change 
for rural India have their source in the emerging- 
dualistic-developmental patterns and processes of: 
urban India and the interlocking of interests of- the 
new rural and urban elites. - i7 
The thoughts expressed here are highly tentative 
and are meant to provide a basis for discussion. . 
Further,.this lecture carries forward some of the 
thoughts and insights, concerns and anxieties, about 
-the gap between development goals and development 
processes noted by distinguished: individuals who 
lectured under this series in earlier years. In my’ 
view a major source of these distortions is the conti- 
` nuous drift: and departure from the ` participatory 
approach of the national movement and. the failure 
to create a participatory framework. 
“I should, however, clarify that Ido not approach / 
. the issue of development in an idealistic way, expect- 
ing the development process to be éntirely free from 
conflicts and contradictions, distortions and aberra- 
‘tions, In a country, like ours, which is sub-continental 
in size, diversity and complexity; social and economic _. 
cleavages inherited from the past get intermeshed 
, With néw socio-economic cleavages generated by 
development itself. As a result, the development 
process-is bound to throw up social contradictions 
on a large scale. : 
` The task .of social and: economic planners and 
social workers is to discern social condradictions in 
‘time and to evolve 'a framework within which social 
classes and strata involved in contradictions can 
articulate their anxieties and interests, learn to 
harmonise the pursuit of group or sectional interests’ 
-with larger social or national aims and-goals. In 
other words, there is no: prospect of resolving contra- 
dictions without a participatory framework. In the 
absence of such a framework the interplay: of inter- 
ests can degenerate into social anarchy and chaos. 
And as political theorists and. historians have © 
pointed out; the absence’ of a participatory frame- 
work leaves the field open for secret organisations, 
conspiratorial and .violent. activist groups in a 
conflict-ridden society, `’ me í 
- In this context planning itself can be viewed as an ` 
exercise in the resolution of contradictions; and the . 
participatory approach can be viewed as an ’ integral 
part of the art and science of planning social change’: 
through the resolution of contradictions. In’ this 
sense there can, be no effective planning without 
participation and no meaningful participation with- 
out planning. Further, ina country like India, 
where the masses belong to what is called the-un- 
organised sector or what Professor P.C. Mahalan- 
obis called ‘the diffused sector’, participation loses 
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all meaning if it remains only a top-down exétcise 
and not also a ‘bottom-upwards’ movement of. 
vast masses. Elite initiative from above is important 
but only in so far as it kindles- the spark’ of mass 
consciousness, helps toallieyiate mass anxiety and 
turn their dissatisfaction into a force. for planned - 


social change. © > - 
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T is very- significant that this yéar’s lecture coin- 
cides with the ongoing national -evaluation and 
assessment of Forty Years of India’s Independence. 
It also coincides with national debate on India’s 
achievements and ‘shortfalls as part of the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Centenary Celebrations. ae 3 
Much light is thrown on the question of participa- 
tory approach as we take note of the perceptions , 


„and insights contributed by leading figures of Indian 


nationalism and by leading intellectuals on how the 
development process has evolved since independence, 


` what results it has produced and what development . l 


alternatives emerge from past experience. ‘I wish to 
draw your attention to the fact that criticism from 
within has been an essential and healthy feature of the 
Indian expériment. For instance, Jawaharlal Nehru’ 
the pioneer of the Indian experiment in economic 
growth with social justice within the framework of 
a parliamentary democracy, was himself his own best 
critic or the most dispassionate analyst of the: deve- 
lopment process in India. Be Se RAR 
As early as in 1963, that is to say, after-a decade 
and a half of independence, Nehru raised the major 
issue of inner contradictions of the development 
process in the following words: f ‘ ‘ 


- “One thing'that distresses me greatly is that although I am 
convinced that a great ‘majority of our people have 
bettered theireconomic conditions a little with more 

-~ calories and more clothes, yet, there isa good number of 
people in India who have not; profited by development 
planning, and whose poverty is abysmal and most' painful. 
I do think that some method should be found to remedy 
the situation. : f : 

“The normal planner proceeds like this: he makes a 
theoretical approach. It is very good, in’ theory, but it 
sometimes ignores certain human factors. He says'that 
for this item we want production, and the best way ‘to 
` have production is, say, to put up a factory or something 
at a place where it will yield the most results. The result 
is that they go on gathering factories ‘and such things at 
special: locations. As they gather production units, it 
becomes easier to start yet another factory there. They 
may be logical and that may yield more production, 

. but it is nota very human approach, considering the size 

- of India. : F 
“I begin to think, more and more of Mahatma Gandhi’s 


-approach. Itis odd thatI am mentioning his name in __ 


this connection. Iam entirely an admirer.of the modern 
machine and I want the best machinery and the best 
technique, but taking things as they are in India — how- ` 

- ever rapidly we advance towards the machine age — and 

_ we will do so — the fact remains that a large number of 
our people are not touched by itand will not be for a 
considerable time. Some other method will have to be 
evolved so that they become partners in production, even 
the production apparatus’ of theirs may not be ‘as efficient 
as compared to modern technique, but we must use that 
for, otherwise, it would be wasted. The idea has to be 
kept in mind. We should think more of the very poor 
countrymen of ours and do something to improve their 
lot as quickly as we can.” i 


(A speech in the Lok Sabha, December 11, 1963.) 


TEE aht to Ponh 
Here is a very truthful and dispassionate 
some of the weaknesses of the development ` process 
‘that we have from Nehru, the first Prime Ministér 
’ of India after independence and the pioneer of the 
process of planned development. It we overlook 
that this is a statement from Nehru, We would have 
no difficulty in accepting it as a telling commentary 
even on the contemporary problems by a discerning 
observer’ ‘of to-day. « ee 

‘We must ask.why did planning under the guidance 
of the nation-state led by Nehru produce results 
somewhat contrary to what was intended?. What 
‘explains the exclusion to a large extent of masses 
from the fruits of mainstream development? It is 
obvious from Nehru’s own diagnosis that as far as 
the masses were concerned, the planning process 
failed to create for them a participatory framework. 
to ensure.their growing involvement in gainful eco- 
nomic activity and in effective political activity. 

It has even been. suggested that the moderanisa- 
tion-process has threatened to-expel them from 
` whatever economic and political participation they 
had within the- framework of traditional society 


‘view of - 


arid economy. These are what Myrdal calls ‘the- 


backwash effects’ of. growth itself. Nehru himself 


reproduces in his writing on ‘crossing the barrier- 


of poverty’ the Biblical saying: “For unto -everyone 
that hath shall be given, and ‘he shall have abun- 
_ dance; but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” : . 
` How do we explain this paradox that at the level 
of formulation of social objective and goals we 
have a very clear exposition of the philosophy of 
mass participation, but at the level of actual out- 
come of: the development process we have some- 
times the threat of marginalisation of the masses, 
their extremely limited participation if-not in some 
cases non-participation in development? As an 
illustration we reproduce below the following words 
from Nehru spoken at the Community Projects 
Conference on December 15, 1952, which offers an 
- excellent formulation of the philosophy of mass 
participation: i i - 


“Jt all depends on how you and I and all of us approach ` 


the question (of Community Development). Is it just 
another of our many schemes...? It is something which 
you will direct from above as an administrator, as 
Development Commissioners, as a Central Committee of 
as the Planning Commission or so on or is it something 
which will enable you to unleash forces from below 
among our people to do the work? A good lead anda 
good organisation from the top is obviously necessary and 


essential yet it may be completely useless unless the forces 


from below are released. j 
‘Sometimes I begin to suspect and become a little afraid 
of these leads from the top that we, including myself, 


are giving. We have got into the habit of doling out’ 


good advice (from the top) to the country, to our people 
to everybody... Such advice does not conduce to the 
good of- others, as it is intended to. 
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job.;. Unless those who may not be specialists but fof 
whom you are working and who ultimately are supposed 
to work for themselves, feel that mental urge, that impact 
of the creative ‘spirit within them to think and act, they 
will not work’in the way we all want them to act... 
“These Community Development Projects appear to me 
to be of vital importance, not only in the material achieve- 
ments that they would bring about but much more so 

‘because they seex to build the community and the 
individual to make-the latter a builder of his’ own village 
centre and of India in the larger sense, `’ 


“Sitting in big buildings and offices we might begin to ` 


think it is we are doing the job. Ws are doing nothing 
of the kind: We are only indicating how the job isto 
be done; it is the others who will have to do it. But 
somehow, as things are, the: persons who do the job are 
different? How to give the initiative to the people in these 
things? How to invest them with that sense of 
purpose, that eagerness to do things. > s 
“Looking ‘into my own mind and trying to revive'old 
memories, I remember how at some periods of our 
existence, individual and national, we did think that 
way, we did feel that way and act that way. Although 
that kind of thing has happened in this country whether 
anything similar can happen again in our life time, I do 
not know... Whether we feel that way or not, it seems 
- to’ me quite obvious that if the tremendous task of 
rebuilding India is undertaken, it will have to be under- 
' taken with something much more than books and 
statistics, papers and directions and planning and orga- 
nisation that we may put into it. It will have to be 
undertaken with something fiery and with the spirit that 
moves a nation to high endeavour. Well, can the 
Community Projects be looked at that way?” . i 


Even at the risk of taxing your patience, I have 
reproduced this long passage from Nehru for 
several reasons. Firstly, it offers the best and the 
most profound exposition of the participatory 
approach to development unsurpassed. in its 
simplicity and clarity. Secondly, it requires serious 
thinking as to why this approach was abandoned. in 
favour of a one-sidédly technocratic, that is a 
non-participatory approach, to agricultural growth 
and development of the rural economy. Thirdly, 
while welcoming- the new thrust in the technologi- 
cal front,-about I share the anxiety of many some 
aspects of this new drive for development through 


the instrumentality of national technology -missions~ 


in several fields recently launched from above, 


This drive is already beginning to crystallise into a ` 


philosophy of growth by technological leaps with- 
out the obligation to create a participatory frame- 
work for the people. This new philosophy in my 
view seems one-sided insofar as it puts the primary 
emphasis on the technological factor and not ade- 
quate emphasis on what Gandhi called ‘the consi- 
deration for man’ and’ Nehru called ‘the human 
factor’. l 

_ Finally, I also find that some of the best practi-- 
tioners of ‘the Nehruite participatory approach to 
development based "on people’s own initiative, 

creativity and involvement are also to be found in 
numerous and nameless groups of dedicated social 
activists and social workers. in different regions of’ 
India working in their own small ways in the pursuit 


_ of meaningful and effective models.and Strategies of 


development suited to Indian conditions and: to 
India’s complexity and diversity. Social scientists as 
well as planning and administration need to study 


- these small-scale -models. and action-strategies and 


assess them critically from the point of view of their - 


i i9. 
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‘potential impact: on the social and economic life of 
the people if implemented on a large-scale.. 


Tamse an overall view ofthe Nehru era, it must 

be recognised that it aroused great hopes and 
expectations and created vast, possibilities. It also 
created some of the essential preconditions for parti- 
‘cipation. But it also created serious ‘constraints for 
participatory development. This was the period 


‘when a programme of emancipating the rural masses . 


from the stranglehold of parasitic classes was 
launched; this was the period’ when. the vision of 
land to the tiller, a dynamic and cooperative: rural 
‘economy free from poverty and exploitation, with 
-a school, a cooperative and a -Panchayat in very 
village was unfolded. Nevertheless, it can be argued 
that on balance, despite Nehru’s ' deep personal | 
commitment to a participatory approach, the bus of 
` participatory - development at the grassroots was 
missed during the period of Nehru’s leadership 
itself. This might appear to be a sweeping assertion 
but it has a hard core of truth. 

Among the major factors responsible: for- this 
setback were the defaults on the land reforms. front 


and on the literacy front. Indeed, the unintended `’ 


consequence of a land reforms programme, formu- 


lated. very loosely and implemented very half- . 


heartedly, was economic marginalisation’ of the 
masses in the new agrarian system. Before the 
introduction of the land reforms, the peasant masses 
were excluded from land ownership, but they were. 
‘very largely'in de facto control of the production 
- process, with landlords ‘being absentee owners and 
being restrained somewhat by paternalism. “The 
working’ peasantry ‘was no doubt exploited through 
rent and forced labour etc but their possession of 
land and their status. as producers were, by and 
large,'not-in question. They were poverty-stricken 
but not entirely insecurity-stricken and landless. ; 

After the introduction of land reforms which were 
diluted; if not sabotaged by the landed interests, in 
collusion: with Politicians and lower level officials, 
very large sections. of peasant masses were dis- 
‘possessed from land and were now marginalised in 
the land system as well asthe production system. The 
Jogical consequence of their expulsion from the 
production process was also their explusion from 


the.arena of economic participation-as producers. - 


The growth of landlessness at @ much faster rate 
than the creation of wage labour reduced yesterday’s, 
small producers into today’s marginalised masses, 
‘left free-floating and seeking their livelihood through 
irregular and casual labour in villages-or through 
‘mass migration to metropolitan and other urban 
centres. Population growth was certainly an aggra- 
vating factor in this marginalisation process; but the 
institutional factor or the agrarian constraint should 
be regarded as a very crucial factor. 

. Professor Amartya Sen suggests that mass 
illiteracy did not allow poor peasants to be fully 
informed of their rights and to develop, into a 


powerful pressure group demanding their due . 


place in ‘the new agrarian system. The late Prof. 
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“ in the land reforms and other programmes. 


„farmers and poor peasants. 
` cultural strategy contributed to a substantial rise in 
- agricultural output and helped the country to 
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Mahalanobis believed: that whether {t was masè- 
oriented land reforms, literacy programme or the. 


broader thrust for participatory development, it. 


could not have been brought about through the 
administrators and the technicians alone. It required 
a few million dedicated and motivated social 


workers working as agents for development and: 
change in India’s villages and providing leadership ` 
Prof. 


to the masses in , participatory activities. 
Mahalanobis identified the absence of human agents 
as the missing factor. 

I Strongly feel that the miss onenied Left Parties 
and other Left groups ‘could have supplied this missing 
factor. But except in certain regions of the country, 
they were incapacitated from playing this role at the 
grassroots as an all-India force by their growing 


‘involvement in parliamentarism and in economism- 


oriented trade unionism in the organised urban 
industrial sector. 
social workers also did not supply the missing factor. 
They 
did adopt an alternative approach through Bhoodan 
and- Gramdan. But, inspite of their positive role in 
promoting the consciousness of landed property as 
a social asset of the entire community, these move- 
ments appealed more to the kindness and charity of 
the landed class than to the consciousness and orga- 
nisation of the peasant massés. It is in this back- 


‘ground of thwarted hopes and expectations ‘that 
Naxalism appeared as ‘a dissident political ideology‘ 
‘and practice within the Left movement. 


We must also take note of some major develop- 


ments ‘during the post-Nehru era which released 


contradictory forces at once in favour of and against 
mass-oriented and participatory development. The 


Indira era witnessed major ‘policy initiatives like | 


nationalisation of big commercial banks, formulation 
of anew package of land reform laws, legislative 
enactments against debt bondage, for minimum 


‘wages for agricultural Jabour and for homestead lands 
. for the landless, introduction of crop loan system 


and of reforms in‘procedures of institutionalised 
agricultural credit, the launching of the Twenty 


Point Programme under Garibi Hatao, the intro- 


duction’ of several anti-poverty . programmes for 
target groups, and special programmes for backward 
classes and regions etc, etc. 
to create certain preconditions for mass-oriented 
and participatory development. 


worked in many ways in the contrary direction. The 
introduction of a ‘new agricultural strategy’ based 
on exploitation of advanced biological variety of 


‘technology resulted,in no small measure in abetting - 


the strong — in sharpening the differentiation bet- 
ween developed and backward regions and rich 
No. doubt this agri- 


achieve self-sufficiency in food and to avert famine 
conditions at the time of major monsoon failures. 
But a very heavy price was paid for this in terms of 


enlarging the gap- between regions of high growth. 
and regions of retarded growth and between rich .- 


and poor classes from the long-term point.of view. 


Similarly, Gandhian activists and: 


All these were meant: 


At another end, however, other initiatives in policy . 


a 


` 


The major criticism of this strategy arises from 


breaking up the rural community into contending’ 


interest groups and thus creating formidable cons- 
traints on community-oriented’ and participatory 
approach to development. 3 ` 
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AS regards the rural ‘scene from the point of the 
rural poor and specially in the backward regions 

of the country, itis pertinent to ask whether what 
Jayaprakash Narayan, another stalwart of the free- 
dom struggle, wrote in his booklet ‘Face to Face’ 


about Bihar villages in 1970 is still valid or not. To , 


quote: A 


“I must confess that the socio-economic reality inthe . 


Village is, on a close examination, ugly and distressing in 
the extreme, i , i 
“My first reaction on coming face to face with this reality 
was to realise how remote .and: unreal’ were the brave 
pronouncements from the actuality at the ground level. 
High-sounding words, grandiose plans, reforms galore. 
But somehow they all, or most of them, remain suspended 
somewhere in mid-air. They hardly touch the ground — 
at least not here. Or touch. it very highly. In the event 
what meets the eye is utter poverty, misery, stark inequ- 
ality, exploitation, backwardness, stagnation, frustrations 
-and soon,’ : A i : 
“Some years ago I had observed that if the reform laws 


already enacted came to be fully and truly implemented, ` 


it would amount toa minor. social revolution in the 
countryside. I had instanced the laws concerning home- 
steads, sharecropping, land ceiling, minimum wages, 
money-lending. Several more can be added. Recently 
quite a hullaboo ‘has been raised in Delhi and Patna 
about implementing the existing land’reforms. 

“But one has only to look closely to discover to what 
extent these laws obstinately continue to remain on paper 
and how some of them like those relating to share-crop- 
ping minimum wages, money-lending etc:, are likely to 
remain here, irrespective of whatever the administration 

- might do. The benefit of these laws will not occur to those 

for whom they are meant unless there is a change brought 

. about in the people’s attitute of mind and in their values of 

life and unless the village community comes to be orga- 
nised and run more democratically, so that the balance 
of power in the community, which tilts deeply at present 
to the side of the landed and moneyed interests, comes to 
be held evenly by all the interests in the village,” 

It must also be asked how far JP’s observations and 
remarks on the agrarian roots of rural violence 
quoted below are still valid or have become obsolete. 
JP further observes: 

“If my remark about the implementation ‘of existing 
reform laws producing a mini-social revolution in the 
countryside is true, its converse is equally true, The failure 
to.implement those laws for’ such a protracted period of 
time has inevitably led to the growth of rural violence 
that we,are witnessing. It is not the so-called Naxalites 
who have fathered this violence, but .those who . have 
persistently defied and defeated the reform laws for the past 
so many years—be they politicians, administrators, land- 
owners or money-lenders. The big farmers who cheated 
the ceiling law through benami and fictitious settlement; 
the gentlemen who grabbed Government lands and village 
commons; the landowners who persistently denied the 
legal rights of their share-croppers and evicted them from 
their holdings or those who underpaid their labourers and 
threw them out from their homestead; the men who by 
fraud or force took the lands away from the weaker 
sections; the so-called upper-caste men who looked upon 
their ‘Harijan brethren and illitrated and socially dis- 
criminated against them; the money-lenders who charged 
` usurious interest rates and seized the lands of the poor 

- and the weak; the politicians, the administrators and all 

the others who aided and abetted these wrongs — it is they 

- who are responsible for the accumulated sense.of injustice, 
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erievance and hurt among the poor and downtrodden that - 
is now seeking its outlet in violence, 


Also responsible are the.courts of law. where the proce- Ty 


- dures and costs of justice have conspired to deny.a fair ` 
deal to the weaker sections of our society. Responsible 
again is'the system of’education and the kind of planning 

` that is producing an ever-éxpanding army of ill-educated,, 

` frustrated, and unemployed youth, and which accentuated 
economic disparities and leads to further polarisation of’ 
classes. Responsible yet again are the politicians whose . 
self-seeking has reduced democracy, the party system and . 
the ideologies to a farce. , 
“When such happens to.be the situation, and when the 
institutions and processes of democracy are found;to be so 
woefully lacking, is there any wonder that discontentment, 
frustration, anger, and want should .turn. the minds of 
some towards violence as the only possible saviour?” 


A number of recent studies relating to the.” 
agrarian tension and violence .in Bihar and many 
other regions confirm that Jayaprakash Narayan’s . 
analysis is still not invalid in fundamental terms, 
The point is: What is the path of resolution’ of. 
agrarian tension and conflict? Jayaprakash Narayan 
himself raised the question whether “violence will. 


,prove to be the saviour that it is meant to be”? 


His answer is a categorial ‘no’. But it is clear from: 
his exposition that violence cannot be eradicated . 
unless the agrarian system which provides the soil 
for the growth of this violence is -changed; and : 
unless we rededicate ourself to the task of establish- 
ment. of “a participatory village democracy” and 
adopt the “community, approach” of participatory ` 
rural reconstruction. He reminds us of Gandhi’s. 
plan of rural reconstruction and his method ‘of. 
creating the power of the people” from ‘below 
alongside “the power of the state” from-above, z 

Let us also remind ourselves what Harold Laski : 
had once aptly remarked: to the irrestible appeal of 
violent „revolution in an injustice-ridden society, : 
there is historically only one answer — the promise 
of social change on the basis of reforms effected : 
through constitutionally legitimate instruments and . 
processes. It is only when the hope of achieving . 
what is due to the deprived sections of society . 
through and within constitutional framework in a. 
peaceful manner gets thwarted, then the soil is 
created for the rise of force questioning the consti- 
tutional framework and seeking recourse to non- 
peaceful methods. i 

We must take full congnizance of the fact that the ` 
deprived, the underprivileged and the marginalised 
are developing fast an awareness of their rights, a. 
sense of ‘deprivation and a growing dissatisfaction 
with the widening distance between the haves and. 
the havenots, This brings them in different ways, . 
direct and -indirect, peaceful and violent, in con- 
frontation with the new rural (and urban) elite who 
combine control óf the economic opportunities:with . 


.control of the power-structure; who flaunt their new: 


wealth in an aggressive and demonstrative manner; 
arousing the envy of the poorer classes; and who; 
have no sense of any obligation to the weaker: 
sections of society as the older gentry at their best 
had under the rule of custom.and the patron-client : 
system. ; : zei 
In this growingly tense. and „even. explosive: 
situation, if the state agencies appear to be on the 
side of the ‘haves’ rather than fully supporting the- 
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‘tiavenots’; if what is due ‘to the ‘havenots’ within 
the established laws of the land is denied to them 
as a result of class bias or weakness, of intervention 
of State agencies: if the gap between promise and 
performance does not’ get ‘bridged, then such a 
situation, if uncorrected in time, is bound to pro- 
duce a crisis of confidence and faith among the 
havenots. : aos ` 
. ©- 

“WE must not ignore the sharpening contradiction 
. between the new awakening of the weaker sec- 
tions of society and. the attitudes of deep rooted 


‘conservatism combined with the political will and . 


_. power to safeguard their. privileges on the. part of 
the stronger sections of society. Such a contradic- 
- tion is, however, unavoidable. As we Said earlier, 


it is futile to imagine a contradiction-free .pattern of | f 


development.’ What is crucial is how ‘we resolve it. 
Social contradictions of this type can act as a power- 
ful stimulus to, development and social change. or 


they can also act as.a source of uncontrolled: con- . 


/ 


frontation and violence., ' OM ae. ge 
‘Tn an unequal society. the natural balance of power 


‘is always tilted in favour: of the strong. and against ' 


the weak. How to bring about a shift in the power 
balance:in favour of the weak : without precipitating. 


sharp- confrontation and: also without provoking . 


fierce retaliation against the weak from the strong 
requires the mobilisation’ of all the intellectual 


and moral, political and technological resources.. 


available to the nation. Ina sub-continental and- 
‘ ancient society like India now in transition from the 
old to the new, the creative challenge has no parallel 
or precedent. ` a i 
The only-way of averting the drift towards .a 
crisis of confidence among the ‘weaker sectioris of 


society is to take effective steps on a comprehensive | 


front with a view to arresting the- process of their 
marginalisation and initiating the process of. mass 
' participation. : 


It must be understood: that marginalisation is the _ 


outcome of a cumulative process working a la Myrdal 


through interacting and interlocking vicious circles. . 


Under-nutrition: and malnutrition producing disease 


and ill-health and low vitality; underemployment . 


and underutilisation of labour combined with primi~ 
tiveness of skills producing low income, illiteracy 
“producing lack of information. and lack of aware-- 
‘ness; social and economic exploitation’ producing 
dependence on the haves and insecurity and survival- - 


mindedness; lack of political organisation reinforc- ' 


ing exploitation by the haves and lack of bargain- 


ing power — all these factors mutually reinforce.. 


each other and can be neutralised through counter- 
_ veiling measures and action on all fronts. .In other 


words, a counteracting mechanism to arrest margi- : 
nalisation and promote participation will require-a ` 


cumulative process of combined, concerted „and 
effective action at key pointsin the system to stimu-, 
late a process of participation and - upwards move- 


ment of the poor. 


It must be remembered that past attempts at social A 
change proved inadequate and even’ sometimes -. 
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counter-productive for several reasons. Firstly, what 
was attempted was piecemeal, uncoordinated and 
fragmented intervention. Secondly, there was a long 


time lag between the announcement of intention to’ 


introduce changes in the structure from above and 
the actual action in this direction from below, 
Thirdly, there was- neither foresight about likely con- 


' sequence nor adequate political and administrative 


preparedness for implementation from above nor 
adéquate dissemination of information, and organi- 
sational preparation of the people below. All this 


produced many a time a backlash as it disturbed old 


framework.of rélationships of give and take based 


on custom and ‘tradition but introduced and stabilis- . 


ed no new arrangements to take the place of the old. 
The poor in many cases had the worst of.both the 
worlds. . ; ` ae age 


@ A 


[PARNING from the past, enormous scope for 
4 participatory action seems to lie not so much in 
promoting direct confrontation of the unprivileged 
with the privileged but in creating a comprehensive 


participatory framework for the underprivileged, ` 


Such a framework, should aim at the following 


. through a perspective of step-by-step and stage by 


stage development and change: : 


_ Í. To formulate a programme.and an organisation. ` 
- relevant to variety of local conditions for attention, to | 
- . the basic minimum needs of the ‘poorer sections of society 


including food, drinking water, health care, clothing, 
- homestead and housing, literacy and education (including 
_ nonformal education), recreation and entertainment, 
consumption loans at: times of distress, protection from 
harassment and. presecution by corrupt officials or 
dominant sections of village society, assistance in dealing 
with various govt. agencies and legal aid etc. etc. Further, 
the néeds of children should belong to the hardcore of the 


. minimum needs programme. The objective isto ensure , 


that the children of the poor are free from the ' handicaps 
from which their parents suffered. A system that permits 
_ child exploitation and child labour on such a large-scale 
is neither moral nor viable. ; 
2. To formulate an approach for changing outmoded 
social attitudes and beliefs of the people; of leading them 
in the direction of reform of the customs, rituals and social 
practices like child marriage, dowry, which perpetuate 


superstition, social inequality and oppression of women - 


_ by men, and of the tribal communities and untouchables 
- by the dominant castes; and also promoting the values of 
- self-reliance and cooperation and community solidarity 
‘and also of scientific temper, faith in the power of organi- 
sation and social intervention. 7 : 
3. ‘To formulate a poor-oriented growth path and strategy 
which-recognises the constraints of the existing dualistic 


structure of Indian agricuture but seeks to explore’.pos-' 
` sibilities within it of growth with social justice both within - 


and outside this structure; (i) by making, through approp? 
' riate. institutional and technological innovations and 
through resource mobilisation strategies, the large farm 
sector work in the direction of labour absorption, mini- 
mum wages to rural labour, use of economic surplus for 
_ activities conforming to social priorities; 
assisting through land reforms, and appropriate credit,’ 
. water, input delivery, price support and forest management 
policies, the planned economic transition of self-employed 
peasant, artisan and tribal economy and its integration in 
the wider economy without paying the price of dislocation. 
cand immiserisation in the course of transition; and (iii) 
by strengthening the ‘community-oriented economic 


_ framework from village level onwards which helps to tilt 


the economic and political balance in favour of the 
, masses. Special economi¢ measures would also be required 


, 


(ii) .by. 


ki 
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to reduce the increasing gap between rural -and urban. 
areas. ‘ , _ of Sie 
4. To promote a poor-orjented reorganisation of the 
power-structure from' village level, onwards, which insti- 
tutionalises political participation of the masses — their 


role in policy — formation, decision-making, ‘economic _ - 


bargaining, political and economic -management and 
administration; and which brings the dominant elite under 
the framework of community discipline. This would 


- reduire; (i) revitalising the Panchayati Raj from the village _ 


and the block to the District with appropriate devolution 
of power, authority and financial resources; (ii) special pro- 
vision for representatives of, the masses at all the three 
levels; (iii) special provision for promoting/the organisation 
of the masses both as producers/labourers/artisans etc, (that 
is, as occupational groups and economic classes), and aŝ 
weaker sections of society (that is, Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes); and (iv) special provision for representativés of 
women. '’ : $ 
Further; it is now urgent that steps. are initiated 
to give flesh and blood to the concept of decentrali- 
sation as a promoter of participatory democracy. I 
cannot resist the temptation of reproducing what 
Harold Laski said on this issue of , decentralisation in 
‘Liberty in the Modern State’ written in 1930. : 
His insights are as penetrating as they are perti- 
nent. To quote: . 
“For the: notion that when the citizen has chosen his 
representatives. for Parliament or his local authority, he 
can sit back in the comfortable knowledge that his wants 
are known, his interests safeguarded, has not one jolt of 
evidence to support it. We need, of a certainty, a much 
more complex scheme, We have not.only to provide for 
more adequate relationships between Parliament:and the 
administrative process; we have also to integrate the 
latter with the public it serves‘on a 
than any we have hitherto imagined.” è 
Further: ` : . 

- “Even this is not enough. The need for a wide conference 
of authority away from the centre becomes more obvious 
with the growth of our experience. If the decisions to be 
‘made are to embody the needs of those affected by them, 

. the latter must have major responsibility ‘for their making. 
All of our problems are not Central problems; and to leave 
to the Central Government the decision of questions which 
affect only a portion of the community is to destroy in 

‘that portion the sense of responsibility and. the habit of 
investiveness. The inhabitants of any given area have a 
consciousness of common purposes, a sense of the needs 
of their neighbourhood, which only they can fully know. 

- They find that the- power: to satisfy them of themselves 
gives to them a quality of vigour for greater in the happi- 
ness it produces than would be the case if satisfaction were 
always provided by, or controlled from, without. For 
administration from without always lacks the vitalising 
ability to be responsive to local opinion; it misses shades 
and expressions of thought and want which are urgent to 
successful government. It lacks the genius of place, It 

' does not elicit creative support from those over whom it 
rules. It makes for mechanical uniformity, as effort to 
apply similar rules to unsimilar things. It is too distant 
from the thing to be done to. awaken interest from those 
coocened in the process of doing it. Centralised govern- 
ment in local matters may be more efficient than a decen- 
tralised system, but that superior efficiency will never, as 


Mill long ago pointed out, compensate for an inferior . 


interest in the result. 
“I believe, therefore, that, with all its difficulties and 
dangers, the area of local government should be ‘as little 
circumscribed as possible. The German system,.of laying 
down what a local authority may not do,-and leaving it 
free'to experiment outside that realm of prohibition, seems 
to me superior both in principle and result to its Anglo- 
- American antithesis. Thereby we gain not only the 
knowledge which comes from varied social experiment, 
but the freedom born ‘of citizenship trained in the widest 
degree to think for itself and to.solve its own problems.” 


What Laski says is in essence the same what 


we 
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‘much ampler scale — 


` 
f+ 


Gandhi says in his inimitable way 
repeat: a 


“True democracy cannot be worked by twenty men sitting 
~ at the centre It has to be worked from below by the people 


of every village.” Í : 


In my view.the political activist and the social 
worker, the technocrat and the administrator, the 
scientific researcher and the teacher, the performing 
artist and the communicator — in short all forward 
looking sections of the educated Indian, elite have 


fon g back, to 


. to view their task and role in the new phase of 


participatory nation-building, development and 
social change in this wider perspective. + 


‘Ts most valuable’ legacy of the freedom struggle 
and the forty. years of freedom is awakening 
among the common people and their deep inner 
stirrings and urges for a life.of human dignity which 
seeks new forms and ways of self-expression and 
participation. No quantitative indicators of growth 
can adequately capture this phenomenon of people’s 
new awakening. Without a participatory framework, 
the release of people’s elemental energy cannot 
become a creative force for.the radical reconstruction 
of society. Sometimes like the Luddites or the pri- 
mitive rebels of the early phase of modernisation in 
the West, people direct their fury -at wrong targets. 
Hence the importance of participation in the most 
comprehensive sense of the term — participation as 
the restoration of. interaction, communication and 
dialogue between the forward-looking sections of 
‘the elite at the top and people impatient for a new 
order below. ` The enlightened members of the elite 
working for a new India must realise that there is no 
New India without the participation of the people. 
Technology is an aid of, but not a substitute for the 
people, people’s conscious activity as individuals, as- 
groups, as large collectivities. - ` i 
‘Indeed, faith in the creative powers of the people 
themselves represents, the basic premise of all the 
major intellectual currents of our times. which - need 


. to be tapped as sources of inspiration for collective 


rs 


social action. Whether it is Bahu Jan Hitay Bahu 
Jan. Sukhay of tne Indian tradition reinterpreted’ as 
service of Daridranarayan by Mahatma Gandhi; or 
the liberal democratic ideals of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity reinterpreted as the pursuit of a ‘just and 
free society’ by Jawaharlal Nehru; or the Socialist 
goal of a society free of exploitation and alienation 
— the basic premise in all these is the affirmation of ' 
man, free from exploitation and alienation; :man 
living in dignity and freedom both in harmony with 
nature .and his fellowmen; man living as a member 
of a truly human and community and man as the 
builder of a new order. In the concept of ‘participa- 
tion’ are embodied all these noble urges, values and 
ideals which have moved people’ belonging to all 


civilisations and cultures in the past. 
; Those working for giving a concrete shape to the 
idea of participation as a creative force must’ not 
overrate the power of vested interests. It was John 
Stuart Mill perhaps who said very aptly; one person 
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With a mission is stronger than many who have only 
- interests. D Ta 
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'N. Bhattacharyya: Budget ` 
(Contd. from page 14) 


' have not: been: increased. In other words, with the 
‘official’ inflation rate above eight per cent next year, 
the allocations for agriculture and industry will be 
substantially less. than what they were in 1987-88. 
‘Thus .non-Plan expenditures will go up but the 
Centre will not increasé its Plan expenditures, 

The Centre promised last year to set up a bank 
for housing but nothing has happened till’ today. 
‘There is now an additional promise to supplement 
-that fund with extra amount of Rs 100 crores for 
rural: housing. Therefore, the rural rich are waiting 
eagerly and the multinational paint and chemical 


MS Central Plan Oatlay l : 
~ (in crores of Rupees) 


1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 
RE RE. RE BE 


- 1. Agriculture 


860 902 1157 107 
(4.8) (28.2) (—6.8) 
2. Rural Development 1234 1541 1744 1762 
a e _ (24.8). (13.2) (0.45) 
3. Irrigation and Flood 138 163 174 217 
Control ; ("8) (6.7) | (24.7) 
4. Total 2232 2606 3075 3057 
G (16.7) (17.9) (40.6) 
5. As Percentage to , A 
” Annual Plan Outlay 11. 11 11.9 10.6 
6. Industry and : ; 
Minerals ` 4913 5025 . 4912 4789 
: v ` (2.2) (— 2.3), (— 2.6) 


x 





(Figures, in brackets show per cent change over previous year) 


manufacturers are very happy. The poor should 
thank their stars if they get some construction job at 
vless than. minimum wage. . ; 

. The bank for the small-scale industry will also 
help the big business who: are running small-scale 


Chanakya : Budget aa ake 
(Contd. from page 16) 


the jugglery resorted to for hiding-the real budgetary 
deficit and all the attempts to keep it confined to 
the original figure, it reached Rs 6080 crores thus 
. exceeding the promised level of Rs 5688 crores by 
almost Rs 400 crores. For 1988-89, the Government 
has left an uncovered deficit of Rs 7484 crores 
which is bound, to reach the five-figure mark in 
real terms. i i 
' Every student of public finance knows that the con- 
cept “‘deficit fihancing” has a much wider connota- 
tion than “uncovered budgetary deficit”, and it is the 
former which needs to be contained in order to keep 
the . rate of inflation under control. There is‘no idea. 
or clue available in the budget. speech to this end, 
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units to, save excise duties, but for a genuine small- 
scale operator his very survival is a stake due to 
unfair competition from the big business and auto- 
mation. The proposed corporation for the well-being 
of the weaker sections of the community provides 
yet another bureaucratic infrastructure to the already 
top-heavy institutions. Poverty and illiteracy among 
male and female of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled: Tribe people can be removed only when 
they are made to organise themselves and are in a 
position to end their exploitation. l ' l 
Since independence -the Centre’s annual budget 
has remained an important document showing 
clearly the options of the Centre to face the econo- 
mic issues before the country in both the short-term 
and the long-term. Even since Rajiv Gandhi- came 
to power he has failed miserably to create enough 
enthusiasm among the people to take part in the 
development process ‘of the country. Last year the 
Prime Minister spoke of some type of ‘socialism’ in 





, his budget speech. This year also his Finance Minis- 


ter talks of ‘our socialism’. He wants to “wipe every 
tear from.every eye” by following ‘our socialism’. But 
he, does not know that the poorest of the poor are 
getting organised and have already started demand- 
ing their right of minimum wage, right of employ- 
ment and even the right to know how and when 


people in high places enter into contract to defraud « 
\ and belittle the country. a 


It is better for the policy-makers not to take for 


. granted the poorest Qf the poor — described as - 


‘Daridra Narayan (or beggars in local language). 


These people aré gradually coming to know that the ` 
- system which is compelling them to live a beggars 


life isnot permanent and it has to change. The day 
is not for when ‘the poor man’s socialism’ will come 
to the fore to sweep off ‘our socialism’ of the presènt 
rulers. D >? ' i ' 
The rate of inflation has already exceeded the double ` 
figure limit and’ there is every likelihood of the 
Situation taking a serious turn. Yet there is no- 


_ Seriousness on the part of the Government to tighten 


the belt and drastically reduce unnecessary expendi- 
tures. ` ‘ i 

` It is unfortunate that serious and urgent problems 
of development are being tackled in a non-serious 


manner. Perhaps this is an integral part of the wages 
of competitive populism in which all political 


parties have been engaging themselves. Even those ` 


who talk radical do not come out against this anti- 
growth and .anti-development approach whether in 
the States or at -the Centre. They are too timid to 
extricate.themselves from the exigencies of electoral 
politics whose unmistakable imprint has been left on 
this year’s Union budget. Q ; : 
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In Lieu of a. Bio-data 


RANDHIR SINGH 5 


$ 


HERE is a certain. inevitability about it.. Sooner - 

: or later someone was bound to ask’ me, again,. 
for my bio-data. ae 

A ‘bio-data’, now, has been a source of perennial 
embarrassment for me. For I simply don’t have any 


` — I have no‘credentials at ‘all so far as scholarship 


in the academy goes. I have only a life to speak of, 
lived somewhat differently, and on a generous, 
interpretation, may be a little more meaningfully 
too. Here, very sketchily,, then, is some of the more ` 
public part of the story, for whatever it is worth. 
Childhood, they say, is important, always and in 
many, ways. For me it was a rather unhappy child-. 
hood, very bleak and altogether lonely. I literally 
lived and survived on books, which partly explains 
my life-long love for and involvement with them. 
This childhood, possibly, also left me with a certain 
sensitivity for the reality of suffering in the human . 
situation of our time. . l ; . 
Over this childhood loomed large the heroic figure’ 
of Bhagat Singh. A morning is still vividly etched ’ 
on my mind, the morning after he and his comrades 
were hanged. I was detained, briefly, while passing 
in front of the Lahore Central Jail on my way to 
the primary school in the neighbourhood. The army 
and the police, a. surging sea of humanity, tears in 
‘each eye and the proud faces, portraits, of the 
martyrs everywhere — and the defiant unending cry 
of “Inquilab Zindabad” ... That morning was born 
` a dream’ which, I believe, in some form or the other, 
has always ‘stayed with me. Years later I was to 
.. spend a. few months, among the happiest in my life 
in the “Terrorist Ward” of. this very prison with . 
some of the surviving comrades of Bhagat Singh — 
Kishori Lal and others — who had in the meantime. 
joined the Communist Party. m 
Thus I grew up. And in due course; on the eve of < 
the Second World War, I again came to Lahore, this 
time for my studies at a college there. My father, a 
remarkable man in his own mixed sort of way — a 
` btilliant physician and surgeon, profoundly religious 
and puritanical, with: a ‘rather deadly combination 
of Gandhi and Lenin in his head.— sensing the 
turbulence inside me, his only son, had advised: “Do 
_anything out there, but don’t join some illegal orga- 
nisation”. Predictably, this was the first thing I did 
on reaching Lahore. Even as I was searching: for it, 
the Communist Party found me. When my father . 
admonished me that I had shown. scant regard for 


The author has recently retired as Professor of. 
Political Theory, University of Delhi, after a 
long and distinguished academic career. He is 
presently a National Fellow in the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research, New Delhi. This 
‘autobiographical note’ was written by him in res- 
ponse to a request for his bio-data for a proposed 
publication in his honour. 
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the family, I wrote back: “I have found my real 
family.” The Communist Party meant this and very. 


‘much more in those days, to so many of us at least.’ 


Besides, there was a certain pride in being a Commu- 
nist. I still remember from those days two lines from: 
the poet C. Day Lewis. A question and an answer, 
they went something like this: ; - 
Why do we on seeing a Red feel Small? re 
For he is future walking to meet us, l i, 
Fifty years later, badly buffeted, some of this, 
pride yet remains. Incidentally, this is also how. 
I came ‘to Marxism — beginning with- whatever. 
Marxism was. then available’ with the Comintern 
and permitted or possible, under the British rule, 
in this country. a : a 
Followed years of hectic activity in the students’. 
movement and with the Communist Party, including , 
entire vacations spent with ‘the workers in - factories 
away from Lahore or: with the peasants in their; 
villages. oa at 
We were good students, among’ the best in the 
University. I'duly qualified for admission tothe . 
Medical College. But it was clear that the demands’ - 
of ever-increasing political work would be impossible ’ 
to reconcile with- those of a study in medicine. I 
decided to shift to a ‘soft’ discipline. I was advised 
that Political Science was, possibly, the easiest 
subject to get your master’s degree in! That, perhaps, 
is one reason why I could never take to it seriously. 
Later on I was to discover that it is also, possibly, : 
the poorest of all the social sciences. And if I may 
suggest, one reason — but only one, for there are ` 
other important reasons also — for its poverty as a 
social scientific enterprise, is its near-universal igno- 
rance of or hostility towards Marxism ,as social 
science; though, in recent years, it has not been 
averse to recognising Marxism as “political - 
thought.” ; f Ko _ 
Be that as it may, ina couple of years even the 
pursuit of Political Science had to be given up for 
full-time work with the Communist Party. — on. the, 
party wage of, I think, rupees twenty-five per month. 
For most of the next five years and more, till the 
partition, I moved around the villages and towns of, 
Punjab, organising the people and persuading them 
to move through their struggle for freedom towards 
a social revolution in this country. ` : 
Soon enough I landed in prison, charged with, 
opposition to “the war effort” of the British Govern- 
ment in India. (Incidentally, it was “the people’s 
war’ period!) Released, after nearly -an . year’s 
imprisonment, I was for some time put under the: 
usual restrictions on movement, meetings, etc, I.‘ 
filled up the time with a stint on the editorial staff 
of the Party’s Punjabi weekly, Jang-i-Azadi. I also 
started work on a biography of the still ‘active. 
legendary revolutionary, Baba -Gurmukh Singh, a` 
fragment of which was later published- as Ghadar, 


EE 


Heroes ‘A forgotten Si of the Punjab’ Revolutiona- 
ries of 1914-15 (1945). My professor at the . Univer- 
sity — he was none other’ than Dr. J.N.. Khosla 
— who was rather fond of me, insisted ‘that I 
_ use this opportunity to at least finish my studies. 
„The Party gave:me the required leave for a couple of 
‘months, and my professor provided mé-with the 
necessary certificate of attendance at classes — 
- which, I believe, partly overlapped’ the period I was 
in prison! I duly took the examination — and was 
soon back in villages. ‘(The degree, a ‘first-class-first,’ 
was to come in véry handy later in my life, at Delhi. j 
- Came the great. popular struggles, the near-revolu- 
tionary upsurge of the mid-forties, the haggling and 
compromising. presided.. over by . Imperialism, the 
‘ consequent riots, the partition, and more ‘riots — 
and Indian Independence. A faith had,- been kept’ 
and betrayed. Those were glorious and yet ignominy- 
laden Years, the years at'once of` victory. ‘and 
defeat for the Indian people. More specifically, it was 
the final success, . however ambiguous, of a Gandhi 
and bourgeois-led politics, and a definitive failure, 
. however temporary, of our Communist politics, 
which included that last adventurist flourish with 
B.T.R. as well as the heroic struggle in Telerigana. 
' One lived, shared and fought through it all — and 
survived. Some of this experience, intensely perso-' 
nal as-well as political and-collective, found expres- 
-~ sion in a ‘small collection of poems in Punjabi 
“© — Rahan Di Dhoor (1950). 
recorded:, 

' A caravan ‘has reached the destination, 

And yet lost'its way. 

I never wrote: poetry again — ‘don’ t ask me why. 
_Only very recently I ‘have learnt that early i in 
1951 itself, a distinguished ‘critic had, in a review, 
-hailed my book as a truly significant work of the 
period. A contemporary, scholar even considers it 
to be’ the best poetry of those five ‘yéars, though, 
-ashe ` told me, he had difficulty in pacing lt its 
author! 

“It would appear that, 
Poetry, and may be-in much’ else besides, » 
genuine, “might have been”. 
i Ld oe 
5 I came to: Delhi . sometime “after. the raftin, 

having lived, with death the previous few months. 
Uprooted; a refùgee, everything around me’ includ- 
' ing my politics in shambles, I sought .a new 
foothold in life-only temporarily, , I had then 
_ thought, mistakenly. 

was then known as the Camp College, an insti- 
tution set up by thé Punjab University at Delbi 
-for refugee ‘students:and teachers. Even as I began to 
senjoy-my hew vocation, the Party, passing through - 
‘a series of crises, . both internal and . external, 
increasingly opted ` for ‘peaceful’, ‘ “‘parliamentary”’ 
ways: 


as in scholarship, so in 
I ama 


a period of time — during which I still produced 
from Delhi its theoretical monthly > in. Punjabi, 
Sada-Jug — I just opted out of the Party.’ [Later 
on,’ so on after its formation, I was to’ spend 
a. few years in the Communist: Party Marais} 
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In one. of these, els 


I started teaching at what , 


And so it came to pass, with, other - tangible | 
and not so tangible factors contributing, that, over. 


For me the comforting rationalisation was’ that 


_‘in our society, after ‘revolution-making’ teaching 


perhaps holds the maximum possibilities for a 
non-alienated life. Here, if you want, but only if 
you want, earning your living can bé at the same 
time.living your life. So teaching it was to be for me 
for the rest of my life. Soon I moved from the 
Camp College to Delhi College, where I was to teach- 


' for nearly two decades; then, after a brief stint at 


the Jawaharlal Nehru University, in 1972, I joined 
Delhi University, rather late i in, life, as Professor -of 


„Political Theory. 


Thus it is that having spent some of the ‘best years 


‘of my life elsewhere, away from the academy, and 


the rest only teaching, scholarship has simply passed 
me by: Hence-as I.said at the beginning, ‘*bio-data”’ 


has been a perennial. embarrassment — for I ‘never ’ 

_managed to acquire one asa scholar. 
no string of -scholars ‘working ‘ 
- ‘under’ me, no publications except some odd, ‘entirely 


I have’ no 
research degrees, 
“no research pro- 


casual exercises, no fellowships, 


jects, no study or other academic leaves, no “semi- 


naring”, national.or' international, nothing — not 
even a visit abroad, that has come.to certify any 


sort of achievement or -standing asa scholar these . 


days! 
Recently,. the Indian Council of ' Social Science 
Research, perhaps wanting to be helpful, moore than, 


once extended me an invitation involving “‘a foreign - 


visit? each time. Having somehow missed or evaded 


' every such opportunity or activity in the past, I 


thought, I would make a virtue of it — and declined. 
Besides, it seemed a bit too late. in life for-me to 
now get started on this. Perhaps I also wanted to 


‘make certain that there is at least one professor in 


this country who has not been abroad! 
. Incidentally, the Council have,also very generously 
offered me a, National- Fellowship which I have 


` accepted. So I niay. yet end up as a scholar; though, 


I am ‘not too sure. For the subject on which I have 


` chosen to write a brief monograph is rather away 


from what have been my major concerns as a 


„ teacher —- Western Political Thought, Contemporary 
Political Theory, Marxism. My subject is so obvi-- 


ously political, not scholarly; I seek on ‘understanding 


of Indian’ politics which may, it ‘is hoped, help to- 
wards ‘‘a more effective, people's . intervention in - 


what:is. happening in our country.” What is more, 
contrary .to the current fashions in the’ world of 
Marxian scholarship, ‘where .‘‘orthodoxy.’ ‘is ‘almost 


‘a dirty word and a comfortable and ‘comforting 
“post-Marxism” is abroad, I visualise my work as’) 


an exercise in Marxist orthodoxy! 
‘IfI ‘have, most of. the time, done none of the 


’ things that scholars are normally supposed to do, 


I have been, most of the time, busy with what they 


are ‘normally supposed to keep away from, which 


is ‘as well, for life has been such fun this way. I. 
have thus: functioned, in the profession and the 
university, more asa militant on the left — even 


when revising the syllabi in Political Science when- 


ever or wherever I got the - opportunity to do so, or 
in putting in a rather noisy plea on behalf of Politi- 
cal Theory in general and Marxism in: particular 
„on -the campuses of the Indian universities. And. the 


~ 


* Sat a . t s 
“ye etry or be any 
o vg +, p i : 


sar a iis ne tri ree aes i n hee Sar 
aim’ was always hegemony and -not; factional- or 
were economic or political gains. F 

Over the years, teaching and related work-apaft, 


_Ihave, along with many others of course, spent a 
‘great deal of time helping built up. the teachers’’ 


movement, fighting: for democratic rights: -and 


reforms in the university -- with the vice-chancellors, 
and against them, carrying on socialist education . 


among workers, students and ¢eachers, including 
school teachers, running -Marx Clubs and putting 
together socialist groups (one such. effort, inci- 
dentally, 'went into the making of the Communist 
Party (Marxist) on Delhi University campus), writing 


and publishing pamphlets and bulletins, editing or. 


producing or distributing journals like Enquiry, 


` Socialist Digest, The Marxist Review, etc., campaign- 


ing on issues like Vietnam, and Czechoslovakia, 
collecting signatures for Iranian students and others, 
mobilising and marching for all sorts- of popular 
causes, associating with almost any radical initiative 
on the campus and every revolutionary. venture off 
it, an àssociation which on occasions, quite under- 
standably, even ended in a love-hate relationship — 
and so on.. That is how it has been for the most part 
over nearly forty long years, = : 
_ But if scholarship has passed me by, I have not 
done too badly as a teacher. At least that is what: 


‘my students, colleagues, and so many others tell me. - 
‘ And I am inclined to believe them; may be, because 


I very much want to. I have taught in the depart- 
ments of History, Political Science, and occasionally 
Philosophy. Students have come to my class from 


various other disciplines, even other universities at . 


Delhi, from Economics and Sociology, Law and 
Literature, Mathematics, even Chemistry and 
Physics, (Perhaps Commerce and Business Manage- 


ment alone have been missing!) And they have given ' 


me abundantly of. their love and affection, and 


thoughtful appreciation. This. has been compensa- - 
tion enough for whatever I may have missed out on | 
‘ not being a scholar. It was compensation enough- 


especially during periods of bitter conflict and 
controversy that, inevitably, have been/a persistent 
feature of my long career as a teacher. It is the 


students who have spoken of ‘‘a legend in Delhi’ 


University.” And it is, above all, to them that I 
trace the, real source or basis of an observation 
Bertell Ollman has made, though it is also expressive 
of his own characteristic generosity. After his 
recent visit to Delhi and Jawaharlal Nehru univer- 


, sities, he writes: “If I wasn’t already over 50, I 


would probably say something liké when I grow up 


. I want to be a- professor like’ Randhir Singh.” .. 


Yes, teaching has been compensation enough. 


At one of the farewell meetings at Delhi Univer-. 


sity, they questioned me on the subject of my. 
teaching. I responded that given the ‘‘functional 
rationality” governing the organised structures of 
teaching and research, so that scholarly writing is 
increasingly addressed not to problems of publics 


but to peers .and to prestige and preferment in the: 


highly bureaucratised academic professions, and 
given the growing, and often mindless, specialisation 
in the social sciences (including Political Science) 
which is resulting in a’ situation where fewer and 
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‘particular course. 


fewet people was hearing ore and more about less - 
and’ less — given all this,-a certain lack of conven- 
tional academic scholarship may even be an advan- 
tage; itt may.be of some help not only towards 
recognising and addressing ourselves to the real pro- 
blems of our-society but also in not missing the 


` wood for the trees and seeing the social reality as it . 
essentially is, “a structured interdependence - of - 


parts”, a whole-complex and differentiated and rich 


- with the dialectics of its mediations, but a whole 


nevertheless. ~- 


> Incidentally, I also told them, my students and 
colleagues, that for one speaking for’ Marxism, my: 


_knowledge of Economics is ‘shockingly poor and 


that I have always regretted it. But this lack, per- 

haps, has made me that such more sensitive to the 

human, philosophical and above all political dimen- 
sions of Marxism. Of course, I added that: “politics , 
as revolution” is central to Marxism, at least to 

Marxism as Karl Marx practised it. ‘Marx was 

before all else a revolutionist’’, as Engels put it. 


. These are, however, somewhat peripheral consider- , 
ations. I had gone on to suggest that its strictly 


, academic aspects apart, by teaching could be viewed 


as a form of ‘“‘Robinhooding”, which even-as it 
functions within the system, yet seeks’ to stretch it to 
its limits. Of course this.“‘Robinhooding”, this func-- 
tioning as a radical or a Marxist inside the,class- 
room, has its ‘problems, and its risks too. The most 
important problem is that it needs to have a certain _` 


„quality about it which, above all, demands a genuine 


and acknowledged familiarity- with the mainstream . 
scholarship in the concerned field or discipline, one’s » 
reservations about it notwithstanding. Lacking this, 
it can easily degenerate ‘into’ vulgar propaganda or 
empty moral rhetoric. ` ia 
Asa student coming from the discipline of English 
literature, in a complimentary reference, I once said? 
“one needs to have that rare combination of ideal- 
ism and intelligence.” As for: the risks, the most 


‘important concerns the securing or retaining of a 


job. I must admit that I have been rather lucky in . 
this regard. - It is true that whenever interviewed 
the selection committees almost invariably turned me 
down. Yet the appointments ‘came, .by invitation, 
including the professorship in’ 1972, when, incident- 
ally; seeing everyone ‘making a bee-line for the: 
Jawaharlal Néhru University, I chose’ instead to opt 
for the University of Delhi. . as 


_ “Robinhooding” has its minor risks also. For me 
it has meant another continuous struggle from the 
day I started teaching. At the very outset they asked 
for an undertaking. “not to teach ‘subversion.” Later 
they stopped you, again. and again, ftom teaching a 
_For long years, they would let me 
teach only Plato and not Marx—so that you learn to 
teach Marx via Plato, which is not only possible but 
1s 1} some ways far more effective also, for Obvious 
reasons. They can organise harassment and humilia- 


, tion for’ you in so many diverse ways, with’ the: 


lumpen elements in the academic community thrown 
in...One has „struggled against all this and them all 
along, and with a reasonable measure of success too. 
My only regret is for the students and teachers who, 
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HOw and then, had to suffer for their association with 
ime. . 
There are problems and there are risks. And for 
better credibility here one must learn to say “no” to 
some at least of the innumerable benefits, the coop- 
tive, attractions, the system has to offer even to a 
radical teacher, though this “no” is only of symbo- 
lic value. But the most important thing is to be 
aware of the limitations, even ambiguities, inherent 
in the very nature of “Robinhooding” as an academic 
exercise. And for this reason one needs to be very 
modest about what one is doing or achieving here. 
What is more, in so far as it is an exercise within 
the system, it is always in danger of itself becoming a 
form of cooption into it. In fact, the more you suc- 
ceed in what you are doing, the more you are also, 
in an important sense, lending legitimacy to the sys- 
tem asa whole. Such is the dialectics implicit in 


Bhabatosh Datta: Budget 
(Contd. from page 10) 


mahavar” which are described as “‘age-old symbols 
of glorious and devout womanhood.” The key word 
is ‘devout’. The idea could be extended. 

The budget has a number of well-intentioned 
proposals, like Jaladhara for tubewells. Kutir- 
jyoti for electric lamps in some rural houses (one 
lamp for each home), a National Small Industries 
development Bank, credit facilities (including reduced 
interest rates) for rural and small-industry people, a 


B.B. Bhattacharya: Budget 
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mainly through surcharges; and (c) meagre, because 
additional tax resources account for only 1.8 per cent 
of the Centre’s tax revenue. Considering the need 
and the potential, the Centre’s tax effort in 1988-89 
budget is one of the poorest in recent years. 

The Seventh Plan target of deficit financing has 
already been crossed in the first three years in both 
nominal and real terms. This budget estimates an 
overall deficit of Rs 7484 crores. If the past tradition 
continues, then the actual deficit financing in 1988-89 
may be well above this figure and may even exceed the 
record of 1986-87, that is, Rs 8261 crores. In 1987-88 
despite a massive deficit financing, the inflation 
rate was contained at only 5.3 per cent, because of a 
reasonably good growth rate of GNP and a comfort- 
able food stock with the public distribution system. In 
1988-89, the GNP growth rate may be fairly high, as 
itis usually after a severe drought year, but the 
food stock with the Government may not be as com- 
fortable as in the last 3 years. Much would then 
depend on the Kharif output in 1988. Considering 
this, it would have been much safer for the Govern- 
ment to reduce the deficit financing through addi- 
tional taxation. 

The budget aims at promoting agricultural 
production and welfare of the weaker sections 
of the society, most of whom do not enjoy the 
benefit of indexed wages and the public distri- 
bution system. These welfare schemes would ulti- 
mately be financed by some resource allocation, 
either through the budget or through financial and 
non-financial public organisations. If these schemes 
are financed through direct taxation and indirect 
taxation of luxury goods and consumer durables 
then the incidence of cost of the welfare schemes 


this mode or style of teaching. That is why the 
quality of it is of decisive importance. Even so, how 
effective it is in its own modest manner, and how it 
contributes to any qualitative departures in the system,. 
will be determined by other, larger social forces at 
work in the historical process in this country. We 
can only recognise and try to help these in whatever 
way we can. f 

I will only add that what goes on within the dis- 
cipline of Political ‘Science or its class-rooms, or for 
that matter, within thé universities and the social 
science institutes of this country, is only of marginal 
televance to the problems and prospects of the 
Indian people’s struggle for a better future. But this 
is where we work—the teachers, students, scholars, 
all others. And it is axiomatic, for most of us, that 
we make ourefforts where we work, or we shall 
make no effort at all. 


National Housing Bank, new saving incentives for 
rural savers at one extreme and for non-resident 
Indians at the other. But all these things take 
time to be effective. Meanwhile, the most distressing 
fact is the Government’s stolid refusal to face the 
most crucial problems of Indian finance. 

And so we keep ourselves prepared for another 
year, at the end of which the usual homilies will 
again be pronounced sometimes pontifically and 
sometimes with suave expressions of hope and 
perhaps also of pure-eyed faith. O (Courtesy : The 
Statesman). 


would be borne by the rich. On the other hand, if 
these welfare measures ultimately lead to inflationary’ 
financing then the incidence of cost would be felt 
more on the poor than on the rich. In this case the 
poor themselves would pay for their benefit and may 
even be worse of in the end. 

The New Economic Policy promised a supply-side 
revolution within the broad framework of economic 


planning. Although the New Economic Policy has 


not been as faithfully implemented as it was perhaps 
intended originally, the Union budgets from 1985- 
86 to 1988-89 contain in many elements of the New 
Economic Policy, namely lower tax rates, trade 
liberalisation, cheaper imports and greater incentives 
to market and private investment. As of now, there 
does not appear to be any tangible results: the GNP 
growth rate has not picked up — in fact, the 
average growth rate during the first three years of 
the Seventh Plan, from 1985-86 to 1987-88, has 
actually declined in comparison to the Sixth Plan; 
tax income ratio has not recorded any dramatic rise; 
saving and investment rates have stagnated; balance 
of payments remains as precarious as before; and 
fiscal balance has worsened. The only noticeable 
improvement appears to be in the industrial growth 
rate. However, this has to be viewed in the context 
of a declining employment in the organised industries 
in the private sector. 

Faced with the dilemma of growing unemploy- 
ment and its political consequences, the Government 
is forced to increase employment in the public 
sector — and consequently public expenditure — 
and welfare measures for the unemployed. But can 
it continue for long, particularly when the Govern- 
ment is disinclined to tax more? Perhaps a much 
better solution would be to improve employment in 
private industries. But that requires a hard look at 
the present policies, Ej 





Soviet Art in the Spirit of Glasnost so oe EBS es < 


, YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 
ie. mo 5 3 - 


There is currently a resurgence ‘of cultural activities in the’ Soviet Union. 
Soviet composers and writers, theatre and film workers, 


r 


At congresses of y 
the key topic is ‘restructuring’ (called |, 


perestroika in Russian): redefining the structure, scope and function of artists’: organisations, the 


opening up of opportunities and acknowledging the artist’s right to individuality in tackling the 

complexities of life in the spirit of glasnost (the Russian word for- ‘openness’, i i 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the distinguished Soviet poet renowned for his non-conformism, has 

The following article is being reproduced from the annual 


written cogently on this subject. 


publication Soviet Scene 1987 brought out by Collets and Progress Publishers, Moscow. It was 
published a little over a year ago in Sovietskaya Kultura ón January 3, 1987, —Editor . 


ASTERNAK, on, the question of. simplicity, wrote 
the following deceptively simple lines: ‘People 
need it most of all, yet it is complexity that they 
. better understand.’ No one has seriously attempted 
to fathom the meaning of Pasternak’s words which 
are not simplistic but manifold in meaning. The 


need for,simplicity is more or less clear: our chaotic . 


lives are so like jungles and labyrinths that we 
search for a beaten: path, or hack our way, 
consciously or unconsciously hoping for Ariadna’s 
thread, or at any rate, for,;what could serve as one. 
It is in human nature to -try to simplify what is 
complicated, to unravel what is convoluted. 
Tyutchev’s words ‘An uttered thought is a lie’ 
are also notable, if too categorical. ‘Yet they are 
flawed simply because’ of their. aphoristic straight- 
forwardness: according to the rules of formal logic, 
Tyutchev’s thought is also a lie inasmuch as he has 
uttered it. ` D ' ; 
Earlier'in our history, at a‘time of economic 
` dislocation, when the Soviet people were making 
do with smoking Jamps, burning splinters of wood 


and kerosene for light, Lenin proclaimed the. 


ingenious . slogan: ‘Communism is Soviet power 
plus electrification’, which at that historical moment 
answered the vital ‘need of the people. Without 
Lenin’s. light-bulbs we would not. have been able 
to move: forward along the unlighted path. But 
only the very naive or short-sighted could really 
believe that communism would ‘automatically 


ensue after the completion of the electrification | 


programme. a . 
Lenin did not see Soviet power as a static con- 
cept, but as dynamically bound up with the society’s 
advance along the road of democracy and‘ social 
justice, without which. communism. would be 
impossible, As for electrification, ‘Lenin, to be 
sure, understood it to be just one aspect of the 
society he envisaged for the future. The iransfer 
of the slogan, such as ‘Communism is Soviet power 
plus chemicalisation’ -did not work because it was a 
vulgarised attempt to, reduce to-one a. whole host - of 
unsolved problems.. ` , 
.The. key ` word . of. out : day —- restructuring 
(perestroika) is powerful, revolutionary and complex. 
We must not allow it to-be -used by  ‘reductionists’ 
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` tables or-clectricians in car service stations. 


comfortable ‘armchair ideology’. 


‘who would prefer to replace action, essential to. 


restructuring, by. paying lip service to the word, 
replacing genuine glasnost with empty talk.. Such. 
people secretly hope ‘that all of it will amount to’ 
nothing more than the usual campaign and that 
things will eventually return to ‘normal.’ aA 

Why fear restructuring and glasnost? -Because 
both imply open competition of talent in admis’ 


nistration, production and art. And in an open. 


‘competition, someone incapdble of new thinking: 


may Jose a comfortable position. The undercover’ 
campaign against restructuring is nothing’ more than, 
the base substitution of revolutionary ideology with 
But the advance 
of history will not be stopped. Like the Russain 
word sputnik, the word glasnost has already become: 
part of the world’s vocabulary. .It .is becoming 
reality. But the deadweight of oversimplification. 
has still to be overcome, for its feigned support acts. 
as a brake on the process of development. eas 

Many of us have fallen into using an oversimpli- 


fied approach,-attempting to reduce the complexities, _ 


of life toa simple formula. And for this we pay a, 
price. Our crude and frequently unappealing propa-. 
ganda is a source of considerable expense to the state. 
Yet not only does it fail to-work when it is sò unimagi- 
natively churned out, it defeats -the very purpose of. 
propaganda by becoming another source ‘of visual 


- irritation to people already -sightweary, Provoking a wry 


scepticism, even cynicism. The conveyer belt approach’ 
to propaganda is a million miles away from the roman-. 
tically inspired agitational posters of the early twenties’ 
which were diverse, imaginative and daring. _ 


But with the vast historical experience of ‘the 


achievements and the setbacks of the world’s first. 


socialist. society, the psychology -of today’s Soviet. 
citizen is considerably more, complex. At the time, 


of the October Revolution, seventy per cent of the: 
population was illiterate. Today we have a different 
problem —a surfeit of people with higher education, - 


some of whom are for pure money reasons.driven. 
and vege-- 
But this ~ 
in itself.’ 
However, at least one- thing is clear: propaganda 
which does not even match up fo the standards of- 


to seek work as. waiters, purveyors of fruit 


is a digression, it would be another topic 
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the twenties -will never: effectively influence modern 

- life with all its complexities. . 
Mayakovsky’s acknowledgement‘ ‘I checked 
myself and throttled my own’ song’ arose from his 
wish to: be understood by the masses of the time. 
And, Pasternak’s words “Yet it is complexity that they 


better understand’ take on ever greater significance, . 


just as does, Pasternak himself. “During the poét’s ` 
lifetime, editions ‘of his books numbered five or ten 


thousand copies because he. was too. difficult for most ‘ 


- readers to comprehend. Today one can search high 
‘and,low and still not finda Pasternak book in the’ 
shops in spite of editions running to one hundred 


and fifty thousand’ copies. Velemir: ‘Khlebnikov, | 


- described by Mayakovsky as a poet’s poet,'is also 


better understood nowadays, wheřeas the ‘unques- . 


‘of the she-wolf Aķbara, the description of antelope 
- killings and even a crucifixion. The reader is amazed 


--by the author’s titanic effort to. lift ‘this extra- ` 


ordinarily heavy conglomeration. But in the Jesus | 
Christ and Pontius. Pilate scene the author un- , 


‘expectedly restticts his breadth of concept, unwit- 


‘tionably, talented poet Demyan Bedny, who deliber= ` 


“ately tried to pander to the level of the- masses (for 
which Lenin justifiably reproached, him) is not now as 
popular as he. once was. _ ‘ l > 
< One might reasonably’ reflect that ‘yet it is com- 
plexity that they better understand’. does not apply 
to the fans of various pop songs who wildly-applaud 
their ‘vocal ideologues’ and switch off their radios at 
the first chords of Bach. Paul Winter, an American 
jazz musician,. met several young- people. ini a 
Melodiya ‘record shop and was astonished at their 
phenomenal -knowledge of the history of American: 
jazz. But he was even more amazed to: learn that not 
one of these pleasant young people (by no means’ 
spongers or black-marketeers but products of 
universities and institutes) had reada single book by. 


Dostoyevsky. Pe Bs a eae, io 
Thus a diploma is not necessarily an indication of- 
intelligence as it is simply the acknowledgement of a 
degree of specialisation, and sometimes not even this.. 
.' But intelligence is not a speciality; it is to do with an 
. all-round perception of the world. | 7 
_Now, however, a genuine ‘intelligentsia, without 
which sociéty cannot introduce the new -mode of 
thinking necessary to the nuclear age, is slowly: but: 
surely emerging. -It is an intelligentsia which will . 
, achieve a better appreciation’ of- complexity. Com- 
plexity is always multifaceted and consequently open 


to attacks from fans of ‘simplicity’, which, it has - 


been wisely .said, ‘is worse than ‘theft’. It is worse. 
than theft because it steals not from the pocket but: 
` from the mind. : Hi es 
` Sholokhov’s: And Quiet Flows the Don was crassly - 
` attacked -because the diverse nature of Melekhov’s 
character was not understood. Because of its origi-- 


7 


nality, Bulgakov’s Master and: Margarita could not :. 


‘be: made, to fit the Procrustean bed of the confor- 
mists. Andrei Platonov, with his spare, penetrating : 
style, a patriot to His last anguished word, was accused 
of all kinds of mortal sin, and to this day some of' 
his works remain, unpublished.: To pat PN 

Artistic non-conformity frightens the ‘simplicists? 


for it is seen by themas something which is ideolo-'. 
gically indeterminate. But it is dctually the strait--: 


` jacket of oversimplification in-literature. that creates - 


a vague haze which obstructs and evef distorts the 


manifold character of reality. ‘ e 
For example, Aitmatov’s novel The Block is brim-’. 
full with human suffering. It shocks with its- image -~ 
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tingly leading the reader towards an unfavourable 
comparison™~ with’ Bulgakov. Fortunately’ fof the 
novel, these scenes are not pivotal but rather orna- 
mental, though they: may have been intended 
otherwise. . a 
’ Astafiev has written a novel. which cuts into the 
flesh,- rich in meaning, and entitled A Sad Detective 
Story. Yet in drawing some of his characters; for 
example the woman editor with a troubled personal 
life, Astafiev suddenly brings into. play a trite, 
simple journalistic style. This is even more evident 
in his story Fishing for -Gudgeons: in Georgia. The 
sophisticated style of Vassili Belov in ‘his novel An 
Ordinary Affair is absent. from Look to the Future, . . 
in which he portrays the urban intelligentsia in a 
very simplistic way. `- Jeata S es” is 
Reduciig: writing to simplicity produces ‘an un- 
balanced view while complexity, if it is a fearless, 
strenuous and imaginative search for truth and not 
an attempt to evade it, can become art. ‘This. year, 
State Prizes were awarded to the following artists: 
Lev Dodin for his stage production of Brothers .and 
Sisters based- on the . novel by Fiodor Abramov —, 
an artistically imaginative play dealing with stressful 
social issues; Rolan Bykov for- his. fearless. and 
uncompromising film Scarecrow, a scathing port- . 
rayal of hypocrisy in education; Alexander Mezhirov 
for his intelligent, caustic and extremely well written’ 
book ‘Prose in Verse; Vladimir Karpov for his book 
The General in which’ General Petrov receives the 
honour hè is due; and Genrikh Borovik for his 
mature journalism in Prologue. The presentations . 
were more than a mere formal ceremony. They were - 
a public acknowledgement of the artists’ right to 
conceive life in its many-sidednéss. . - 
_ Soviet art extends: glasnost which is becoming a_ 
Part of our life despite the resistance of those who 
Prefer to cling to the past. Our cultural achievements 
will enhance the prestige of our.country and also the 
prestige of socialism. Breaking down taboos, so handy 
Jor the ‘don’t risk it mentality, is the kind of creative 
work and thought which fuels, and’ perhaps even 


Suarantees, the social and economic progress of our, > ` 


country. . 

_ When a work is so rich in ideas — even con-. 
tradictory ideas — that one might find it difficult to 
recognise immediately the hero and the villain and ' 


‘one is forced to use.one’s own mind and to think it 
` through, this:is when the faint at heart may feel. 


uneasy, out of sorts, or even downright irritated and 


' angry. Those accustomed to being led: by the hand‘ 
' like small children by an author offering safe expla-‘ ` 


nations will be frightened to find themselves with-' 
out a guide in the forest of multiple meanings: 


they feel lost without: the trail signs attached to the ` 


trees, S a 
Tenghiz Abuladze’s film Repentance may frighten 
and scare those-taught to expect pointers and signs, . 
Where does the action take place, what year- is it, 


and just what is the director attempting to say? Why 
are there people on the screen in modern dress, law- ` 
enforcement agents in pre-revolutionary uniforms, 
judges with Victorian wigs? Why is the hero — 
actually anti-hero — called the gorodskoi golova 


(pre-revolutionary' title for mayor)? Why does he i 
wear a field uniform shirt with leather straps and | 


a pince-nez upon which dances the evil reflection of 


a hawk-like gaze still unforgotten. What are we to - 


make of all this? , ae 
This apparent muddle provides, the material for a 
sophisticated film metaphor — the kind of thing that 
~ disappeared 'with Chaplin. It is perhaps only the 
best of Fellini’s films that transform ideas into a 


comparable visual metaphor. Nonetheless, Abulauze, . 


did not borrow from abrodd to make his ‘film: it is 
unmistakenly Georgian cinematography, possessing 
a peculiarly national flavour, as do the disparate, 
individual styles of many other Georgian directors 
including Eldar Shengelaya, Georgi Shengelaya, 
Revaz Chkheidze, Otar Ioseliani, Lana Gogoberidze, 
Teimuraz Babluani, Rezo Esadze and many others. 
The film is notable also ‘for its fine acting (Avto 


Makharadze is remarkable in his dual role and. - 


so are several of-the supporting actors). The sound 
.-track and the camera work of Mikhail Agranoyich 
are outstanding. In this case an ambitious, complex 
concept is transformed into a film which triumphs 
artistically and morally. It is a truly impressive 
` work of art. © > aN shoe -e a 
No-one could describe Repentance asa straight- 
forward film. It has no geographical’ boundaries or 
time limits. It is not a film about this republic or 
that country; it encompasses fumanity, drawing 
material from the experience of many eras and diffe-' 
rent peoples. Quards. in medieval .armour gallop 
beside a German Mercedes of the 1930s, then pass 
a field where the heads of people buried alive are 
seen protruding above the ground like watermelons 
_ «. but thisis no stylistic mishmash, but a vital 
visual construction essential to the meaning and 
message. ' N 
The film is charged with the timeless prevalence of 
evil and violence, ' The film is about the «terrifying 
nature of aggressive, vainglorious mediécnity in power, 
and about the. pathological envy of talęnt. Itis about 


children, who, innocent: of the truth about their. 


grandfathers, may feel crushed when one day it falls 
upon their fragile heads. The film is about. fathers 
who tell their children white lies to spare them painful 
truths, yet in this way inflict.injury. The film is about 
those who soak the earth with the blood of innocents, 
thereby forfeiting their own rights om earth. Itisa 
. film with many meanings: responses and reactions will 

vary. But when and where has real art been created 
that would please everyone?. ater ¢ 

This is not intendéd to be a film review’ but a few 
random remarks provoked bya stimulating and 
memorable film. «=~ | e 

The making of this film testifies to the maturity and 
strength of our society, shows our people genuinely 
‘striving to work and ‘live in the spirit of glasnost. 
Repentance is a tragic film, but it inspires opti- 
mism by its very existence.. It is also a, safeguard 
against the repetition of tragic mistakes of the past. , 
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Just iwo years ago it would have been impossible to 
bring such a film to thé screen. 
_ Now, many positions of authority in.our country, 
including those in artists’ unions, are held by repre- : 
sentatives of a new generation. They have accepted. 
the responsibility to ensure free access to truth, bit- 
ter-as it might be. Representatives of older genera- 
tions who have maintained an inner youth, who are 
able to combine wisdom with an understanding of 
the need for change, work together with the modern 
generation, exchanging invaluable experiences, 
exemplifying -the .new manner of thinking and 
working. ` ' 

Sometime after Churchills Fulton ‘speech at the 
outset of the-Cold War the ‘screws were’ tightened’ 
here in the ideological sphere. For example, Mikhail 
Zoshchenko and Anna Akhmatova were unjustly 
attacked. The tense period acconipanying the 
Cuban crisis produced another sharp ‘freeze’ which 


-RECONSTRUCTORS 
OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


i Not a stupid coward, - 


or a thief 

are making 

reconstruction 

like a cot that they ate taking. 

The same cowards 

valorously rise in unison, 

like so many cowards of the Soviet Union.* 
All computerised, 

they juggle figures, pilfering. 
Reconstruct a thief 

and he will steal more skillfully. 

They are sticking quick and fast, these 
flocks of suck-fishes. 


. Reconstruction 


to their taste: 

they’re restructuring. 

What agility they’re showing, what an 

unction— f 

All these reconstructors of the reconstruction ! 

They are making for presidiums’ 

what an irony: . . 2 
‘the less spirited— 

the more inspired they are. 

They are running reconstruction 

as they choose it to go, : , 

changing everything : : 
to make it as it used to be, - 

They pretend the force most powerful 

and brave. : 

those are 

who won't be reformed in their graves. 


YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 


*Compare with the Hero of the Soviet Union. the highest 
honorary title awarded in the USSR. , ; 
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Promptly. brought serious difficulties for other writers 
and artists, ' 

The extent of the changes-in our Sounity are also 
revealed i in the complicated and laborious djalogue 
with the US Administration which, unfortunately, 


does not wish to listen to rational argument. and. 
proposals on the need for nuclear disarmament and- 


the need for new political thinking.. Our country is 
‘persistently pursuing ` the development of. democracy 
and glasnost in all spheres,. including art. 


dislocation. 
_ bureaucracy and Komchvanstvo (Communist -conceit).: 
In spite of.his reservations on- Mayakovsky’s poetic 
“style; he supported the poet publicly when he made 
his scathing attack on bureaucracy in ‘Conference- 
Crazy. ( 
depri ives socialism’s adversaries of a trump-card. 
-When I visited the USA, I proposed an exchange 
: of the ten best Soviet and American films. I detected 
` enthusiasm on the part: ‘of progressive Americans, 
“but the. matter has now come to a halt, Behind-the- 
scene forces-delay decisions, claiming ‘that’ America 
doesn’t havé the money! I think there is. another 
reason, Anti-Soviet propagandists : who -stigmatise 
our art as ‘embellishing reality’ , ‘standardised’, ‘gov- 
ernment approved’ and eyen ‘militaristic’, have much 


„ to lose by showing Soviet films, -especially ata time’ 


when there is a paucity of good American movies, and 

Sylvester Stallone as muscle-man is a symbol of justice 

. and democracy fighting the fierce-eyed, fair-haired, 

robot-like Russians. Today. in. our’ country art is 

characterised by an urge to overcome conformism and 
the cosmetic embellishment of reality. 

‘Plumbum, or a Dangerous Game,’: a recent film 

. directed by Vadim Abdrashitov, is indicative of the 


approach. The film is about a teen-age schoolboy . 


who helps the militia apprehend criminals, becoming 
_akind of volunteer detective. „This subject could 
have been treated in.a different way, with _the boy 
becoming a hero, worthy of emulation. 

But the director did not call the film A Dangerous, 
‘Game without reason: the boy, still spiritually 
immature; has his. first taste of power and begins to 
relish it, revelling in it to.the point .of sadism. He 
compels the , woman on whom he has a teen-age 
infatuation to crow, and she does, ‘trembling with 
-. fear before her young master.. The boy enjoys his 
role, for the speck of powerlust that, has touched his 
soul creates a pleasant sensation. 
. stronger, meaner bullyboy snatches Plumbum’s tape 
recorder. The incident injurés the boy’s pride, pro- 
voking a feeling of inferiority. He reacts against 


this humiliation and begins to cultivate himself as a.. 


‘superman’. 


But -when `a person takes this course, he risks’ 


losing his humanity, which is what happens to 
“ Plumbum. The tramps from the boiler-room .on 
whom hé informs (Zaitsev’s acting in-a bit role is 
first-class) -begin to appear more sympathetic and 
_ human than ‘the teen-age ‘superman’. Plumbum tries 
to justify his conduct by asserting that itis all for 


their. (the tramps’) own good. But the boy’s hypo- | 


crisy is evident. What is most important for Plum- 
32° a 


in 


This is ` 
the Leninist way, for even when our young: State . 
was. torn apart by civil war, starvation - and. economic , 
Lenin waged an open battle - against: 


The development of glasnest in our country . 


is something’ completely new in our-fiction. 


One day, a much which ventures into a new world. 


bum j is to demonstrate his uniquenééa. 

Militia officials notice something’. frightening. and 
strange about their proud, insistent helper and try to 
shake him off when he persists. With their profés- 
sional sense of” smell, they detect an’ odour of 
sulphur emanating, from this young devil. But 
although Abdrashitov does noc make him -a hero. 
Plumbum is‘narrowly defined in. his: Tole as anti-. 
hero. 


- The boy. has good qualities — he is exremely. 
gifted and brave, he fulfils his civic duty in fighting - 


those who would rob Russia. He is a romantic, and 
has his good momeénts — after all, despite . the 
grown-up superman. -qualities he, struggled hard to 
achieve, he is just a boy who likes to.kick a football 
around. it is not clear how Plumbum will turn out. 
Will the fact that he unwittingly helped to send a 
repentant man to prison,-or the death of an innocent 
young. girl, cause him to have a change of. heart? 


` Unfortunately, the film’s treatment of the death is 


brilliantly accomplished, in fact so splendidly, it 


` rather fails to touch the heart. 


Critics and viewers will no doubt find the film in 
part confusing. some children may perhaps want to 
play at being Plumbum unaware that his pursuits are 
dangerous, not just for him but for everyone. But. 
children do sometimes try to imitate those not 
worthy of settingan éxample. Perhaps even, Plum- 
bum was imitating someone. 

If the’ Plumbum character is totally ° new in our 
art it is not new in our reality.; It is time to remove 
the artificial separation between reality and art; after 
all,-art is-nothing if it is not the concentrated image-of 
reality. - Taboos are being removed from personages 
as well as subjects. To give just a few examples: 
the modern-day marauders in Andrei Voznesensky’s 


The ‘Ditch, Aitmatov’s hemp addicts, children in the, 


film Scarecrow, the physician in the film Letters from 
a Dead Man and the punitive squads in the film 
Come and See. 

Critics justifiably expressed reservations “about 
‘playwright Yuliu Edlis’ first novel. But the 
characterisation of the woman film editor in the book 
She is 
an astonishingly complex individual who combines 
what seem, to bè` mutually exclusive ` qualities. 
Accustomed as they have been to Georgi Semyonov’s. 
gentle, . lyrical style, critics were confused . by the 
unexpectedly complex view of the world in A City 
Romance and in his latest book The Mind of the Fox, 


been’ enthusiastic about -the work of playwright, 
Alexander Gelman; it .seems.to me he often employs 


I have. never, 


wer 


a limited, journalistic style, admittedly for noble, if . | 


pragmatic, objectives. 


surprised. to note that part of his essay ïs manifestly 
concerned with question of art and morality. 

It. is encouraging to note that new books will 
soon be published by Vladimir Dudintsev, Anatoli 


Rybakov | and Anatoli Pristavkin, on whose works . 


my views were sought. The great controversy at 
present raging im Soviet art ‘impinges on painful 
experiences, ‘both past and present, so much so that 

f (Continued on Page 35) 
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But on ‘reading his confés- 
‘sional article-in Literaturnaya gazeta I was pleasantly 








BOOK’; REVIEW: Poe 


World Economy in Transition 


MOHIT SEN 


Essays presented to Surendra J. Patel on his 

‘Sixtieth Birthday. Edited ‘by Krishna Ahooja 

| Patel, Anne Gordon. oe. and Marc Nerfin, 
Pergamon Press, 1986.° 





i development. 
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For various reasons Sranda Patel is not in the 
country, to directly participate in this struggle. But 
he is a presence and an influence in that struggle and ` 
on the side of the angels. 


. considerable and. of help to our country as well as.” 


SURENDRA J. PATEL, is one of the most distin- 

guished and romantic of Marxist economists of 
` the: world who has made a contribution to the 
shaping of world economic. analysis and action in 
a progressive direction.. His thought, his writing. 
and his personality are to this day so vigorous, and 
stimulating that one is somewhat surprised to realise * 
‘that he is a few years past sixty. ,` 

But that he is that and that he is an Indian -who 
has become a. figure in the world of economic 
thought ahd programming one realises on reading’ 
the book under review. ~A large number of very 
celebrated economists have contributed to this 
volume of essays presented to him on his sixtieth 
birthday. It is, perhaps symbolic of the lag between 
thought and its realisation — characteristic: of our 
spacies — that the volume came out in 1986 though 
. the event celebrated was in 1983. > 
- For those feaders who haye not had the “good 
fortune of knowing Surendra ‘Patel there is a fine 
introductory essay on him as a man and economist 
.by Arthur F. Euring. He is a product of the sturdy: 
constructive patriotism of an Indian born in Gujarat 
and of the revolutionising realism of Marxism. He 
has done a., páth-breaking work on agricultural 


E labourers in India and, Pakistan as far back as 1952 


and even earlier an essay: on` the ‘relation between 
Marx and Keynes — both remain intellectually 
‘valuable and: relevant today. His The India We. 
Want: Its Economic Transition published in 1966 
‘badly needs reprinting with _ only quite minimal 
redoing and updating. 

His biggest. contribution, however, has been 
through his work and writing while abroad for more 
` than three-and-a-half decades as a,functionary of 
the United Nations agencies.:—- in Europe, in 
Africa, in Asia and most of all, in UNCTAD as'the 
Chief of its Technology Division since 1970 till his 
retirement. In the last ‘named post he ‘and the 
colleagues he gathered around him or managed to get 
associated-with, analysed and set out ‘guidelines for’ 
the transfer of technology. and the general technologi- 
cal upgrading of the entire economic system of the 
developing world. These are of cardinal importance 
particulary for our country at the present ‘stage 
both of its economic development: and the political 
struggle around the. needed orientation of that 
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‘the exploited areas of the world generally. But he - 


should have been back and even now he should be 
back. Let us hope that this would be possible. 

Buf to turn to the volume of essays itself. That.so 
many eminences who have gathered to acknowledge 
the value of Surendra Patel. is remarkable enough: 
It is even better that what most of them have'contri- 
buted is both original and valuable. . 

Raul Prebisch draws attention to theme that for. 
the first time in the history of capitalism, the peri- 
phery i is entering.a new dynamic stage of the export. ' 
of manufactures. This leads to the accentuation of 
conflict between the centre and periphery due to the 
fact that competition from the latter by lowering 


_ prices reduces profits and consequently the potential 


for capital accumulation and with it adversely affects © 
employment... In this situation leaving matters to 
the free play of market forces or the dismantling of 
protection can-have very serious consequences for 
the developing world. What is needed is national 
regulation, continuation of import ‘substitution and 


enlargement of national markets through broader ' 


trade agreements. `. 

Jagdish N. Bhagwati contributes an analytical sure ae 
vey of the experience gained. in the sphere of deve- 
lopment theory. He is critical and self-critical about . 
the previous over-optimism regarding possibilities.of . 
internal transformation and the ‘balancing and 
contrasting pessimism regarding the external condi- 
tions of, such development. This: is- a somewhat 
over-neat conclusion regarding export-promoted 
growth. The author’s insistence on, a policy. of 


‘redistribution with growth does not go beyond social f 


welfare and poverty. alleviation schemes which is. 
disappointing to say -the least. The saving grace- is 
the grace with which the-essay is written. e , 
Gamani ‘Corea’s essay .makes the point that it is 
unlikely. that growth in the industrialised countries 
would serve as a sufficiently strong Jocomotive for 
accelerated growth in the Third World at a tempo, 
that is needed on political. and social grounds and 
that ispossible in terms of their inherent potential. 
This could require the resumption of financial flows 


to and strengthening of the positions of the develop- 
ing countries. This would require to be supplemented’ ' 


by thé diversification, of their linkages- through 
cooperation with each other and through trade with 
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His contribution has been - 


the Socialist soies and greater support from the 
international institutional’ system. 

The:subtlety ‘and philosophical bent of Amartya 
Sen’s mind is well illustrated by his observations on 
economic distance and living standard. This new 
definition of standard of living as an indicator of the 


functioning a person can do, that is, the respective - 


abilities to do various things that give a person free- 
dom in material existence, does’ helpfully broaden 


’ the scope of measurement of national advance. He ~ 


applies it immediately in the form of some inter- 
national comparisons, the most interesting of which 
is that between India and China. The comparison 
shows that while the growth rates in GNP or GDP. of 
the two countries might not be all that different, the 
` superiority of China in expanding: the living standard 
of the people is decisive. But whether they are cap-. 
able of exercising -greater influence in policy-making 
and shaping the political orientation of the country 
is another matter. | 

The essay of Muchkund Dubey _ on ihe North- 
South negotiating process is informative and. instruc- 
tive. Vijay L. Kelkar’s piece on growth of world trade 
in manufacturers as, viewed from the’ South is an 
excellent example of vigorous analysis which is not 
-nervous of coming to conclusions. The link betwéen 
capita] export and export of manufactures is not 


only shown but it is stated that the causation . 


is from’ capital movements to export surplus and 
thus stimulation of international trade: 
role of transnationals in this process and the 
dependence effort of their operations has been 
clearly brought out. Commercial policies ala GATT 
have not all that much importance in the period 
of growth when international capitalism seeks. to 
remove barriers against internationalisation of 
production. This is not likely to help the develop- 
ing countries to move to self-reliance; particularly 
not through ` eas emphasis — on export 
promotion. 

The somewhat nostalgic piece “by Alice Thorner, 
however, makes one important point of contemporary 
relevance that no agreed assessment ‘has been made 
of the post-independence decades in India nor of 
the meaning of development. This needs reopening 
of discussion on basic themes with. the same bold- 
hess of presentation as Surendra Patel displayed in 
the mid-1960s in his The India We Want. 

. Nikhil Chakravartty in his contribution draws 
pointed attention to the strategy of development 
drawn up by P.C. Mahalanobis in the mid-1950s. 

While the opponents were active in undermining . 
it from within, the Left claiming to be, radical only, 


paid lip service to it. but did not either.defend it” 


effectively or mobilise the masses to forge the 


instruments of implementation. Today none of the, 


brilliant Indian-economists has contributed to the 

- working out of a strategy of development. . 
objective of social justice is given top-most priority - 
then the new technology and a correct Strategy . 
can place our country on the-road to ‘being in the 
forefront of the coming age of the Third World 
which Surendra Patel has mapped.out. 


Among the other ana in this volume, Frederic 
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. market place. 


The - 


-If the’ 


‘F. Clairmonte’s reflections on the global power of 
the transnationals, R.H. Green’s examination of 
the key political economic issues, problems and: 
. prospects of Africa in the 1980s are filled with 
most useful information of the greatest relevance 
to discussions of economic policy in our country. 


A very thoughtful contribution is made by Godfrey - 


Gunatilleke on the cultural dimension in Asian 
development. The important conclusion he makes 
is thatin the Asian tradition a supreme value is 
placed on an individual’s inner capacity for free 
movement from one state of being to another in 
the progression of:a person’s life. This is not an 
equilibrium ‘which a society can achieve through 
the. interaction of. individual preferences in the 

The Buddha cannot coexist much 
less advance along with the bania! 


The theme of science, technology and development 
has. three essays directly devoted to it. 


ance in a period where some developing countries are 
now in a stage where they export technologies. Tom 
-Ganiatsos emphasises the importance of that tech- 
nology which is disembodied knowledge as well as 
the indispensability of the receiving country having 
the teclinological capacity to make effective use of 
technology transfer. This requires planned ‘interven- 
tion by the state througha thought. — through 
science and technology strategy. Matters cannot be 
left to -the free-play of market forces. George 
Skorov points to the role of retarding factors hold- 


ing back the use of science and technology i in deve- ` 


lopment. These include certain aspects of the 


` advance of science itself, domestic socio-economic 


conditions and the international environment.: The 
concept of indigenous development which is close to 
that of the socialist model has remained more a 
concept than become-a reality, though he feels 
distinct components of it can obviously be found in 
Algeria, Peru, India, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Ethiopia. Such development requires planning and 
collective self-reliance, : It requires a further streng- 
thening of the role of national governments, con- 
solidation of the public sector of the economy, con- 
sistent. renewal of the social structures and removal 
‘of social obstacles to’ development. It-requires, 
most important of all, the preservation of world 
peace. 


‘The essays by Johan Galtung and Marc Nerfin 
did not particularly appeal to the reviewer while 
that of Miguel S. Wionczek on energy and’ interna- 
tional security in ‘the 1980s seemed dated. 


. The volume as a whole is of rare value, including~ 
its prohibitive price! . Value should .get detached ` 
from price in this case so that its readership would 
go beyond reviewer, close friends and those with 
dubiously large financial resources. Additionally, 
-an Indian-edition would be helped by more essays 
„on economic history particularly of India, China, 
“Japan and Soviet Union. This would also be 
in’ keeping with the interests and . contributions of 
‘. Surendra Patel, to say nothing of thetitle of the 
felicitation volume. CJ 


-E. Iglesias ` 
drawing upon the Latin American experience is. 
optimistic about the prospects of collective self-reli- 
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VIEW FROM DAMASCUS 
Israeli Myths 
Destroyed 


for 


HARISH CHANDOLA.: 


_ “the “PLO, 
THe structure of myths created ` 
by Israel in the past” forty 
years of its existence has been 
brought crashing down, by ‘the 
eleven-week- old popular uprising 
in the occupied : territories - of , 
Gaza and the West Bank, which - 
continues vigorously and - in a 
sustained manner. 

The daily resistance offered by ‘ 
unarmed Palestinians there, 
including women, children and 
old people, shows they are not 
afraid of facing Israeli:bullets and 
torture, to’ which ‘over seventy, 
according . to Israeli ‘official rec- 
koning, have suecumbed since 
last December. : 

The myth .that ` Trae” is a 
‘benign’ occupying power: over 
quiescent Palestinians, lies ‘in 
shambles. Its -recent ‘killings of“ 
children bytorture and its smash- ` 
_ ing of their limps to cripple ‘them 
“ for life,’ incidents into which ‘its 
government was forced’to laun‘h ' 
inquiries upon international pres- 
sure, neither shows israel as a‘ 
| ‘benign’ ‘power,’ nor . 'the- Pales- ' 
. tinians’ under it’ as , quiescent 
people. 

: The Israeli argument ‘that the © 
‘PLO is- an organisation of Pales- 
tinians- living outside, : interfering , 
in affairs Hade the, occupied 


~ Yevtushenko: Glasnost 


The PLO 


tories, 
fallacious. 


. iprelevent 


(Contd: ` from page 32) 


' some might’ be, ‘tempted to say, Don’t rub salt’ “into i 


the wounds,’ “While - others would comment, ‘Don’t 
Tub sugar into the wounds.’ 
truth of life that is winning through today. 
: There is a kind of complexity ‘that springs from 
“weakness of character, an equivocating non- -confor- 
` mity that avoids giving straight answers to life’s 
questions. But there is also a complexity that seems 
from true talent and from the richness and com- 
~ plexity of life itself. 


Some Sovietologists’ in the West claim that the . 


Party has now instructed Soviet artists to be honest, 
and so they have become.honest. They try to 


denigrate the truth in our art by describing it as 


- official art, the work of time-servers. 


' It is unfortunately true that we still have some 


time-servers, persons who only yesterday were busy 


territories does not hold good 
eithr. The PLO has a massive 
presence inside. It was established 
in Jerusalem and not ‘outside’. 
The Israeli jails are full of Pales- 
tinians convicted by Israeli courts 
‘membership’ of the PLO. 
The uprising is now guided by 
„the various constituent units of 
‘like the -Fatah, 
Popular .Front, 
Front and others. 
is not a club of, . 
Palestinian exiles. 
“ national liberation movement, it 
exists wherever they do. It isa 
symbol of their national identity. 
The Palestinians think that every- 
one of them is a‘natural mem- 
ber’ of the PLO. They do not 
need membership cards. 

‘Leaders in various countries 
‘have invoked the argument of 
outside agitators. 

< done to evade the reality. But.in 
. the case of the occupied terri- 
itis not only wrong but 


The uprising has also destroyed 
- the Israeli contention that the 
Palestinian problem in the occupi- 
ed.territories is its internal pro- 
blem, involving an ethnic minority. 
The Israeli ‘argument that the 
PLO as an ‘outside agitator’ 
inside the occupied 
territories, also'lies: destroyed. 
was on'the basis of this argument 
- that the Israelis said,.that to settle 
the ‘problem they ‘will deal with . 
‘-Paléstinians within the occupied 
territories ` not ` ‘linked with the 
:PLO.. et ata 
The uprising is led by a joint 
‘command formed ‘by Fatah, the 


It is the salty, healing 


Popular Front, the. Democratic 
Front and the Communist Party 
in the West Bank, and all ‘these 
plus the Jihad Islami in’ Gaza. 
This command whose membéi- , 
ship has been kept ` secret so as- 
not to give the possibility ‘to’ the. 
Israeli military administration’ to” 
arrest and’ expel its ‘leaders, is in- 
- daily touch with the PLO leaders ` 
outside. a 

All actions like strike, blockade: 
of roads, protest demonstrations” 
against particulat Israeli beatings * 
and killings, and so on are’ 
discussed and planned by ‘this ° 
joint command with a special’ 
committee set up for the purpose 
by the PLO Jeadership. 

For instance, the call to Pales- 
tinians to boycott. the visits to 
Israel of George Bush, the: US 
Vice President, George Schultz 

. the. Secretary of State, and- 
Richard Murphy the Assistant- 
Secretary of State, was given by- 
the PLO leadership. As a result- 
nota single Palestinian met the 
US Vice President, or even' 
Schultz or Richard Murphy who- 

. had invited 15 Palestinians on 
February 26, to discuss- a new 
American plan for some sort of 
autonomy for the occupied terri- 
tories. 

The pląn` has been rejected by 
Israelon the one hand and the. 
PLO and Syria on' thé other. The 
PLO and Syrja believe that it is’ 
an ° Americant attempt to bail. 
dsrael . out of the present crisis it 
is facing as a result of the Pales- 
tinian uprising, and not a genuine 


the 
the Democratic 


Being’ their 


It is generally 


is 


lt 


problem. O (February 29, 1988); ... 


. camouflaging: chronic problems, but who have hopped 
“onto. the perestroika bandwagon. - But many honest 
Soviet. writers, film and stage directors, musicians 
and -artists — I am glad to say a majority — may, 


` “justifiably take pride in the fact that they did nor. 
wait ‘until perestroika “and “glasnost were handed’ 


down on a silver platter from above. These are artists, 


», who have fought for perestroika and glasnost over, 


many years, despite mistrust and eyen vicious criticism: 


: They « helped. prepare’ the way for historic’ changes’ = z 
‘together with others the Soviet society, welcoming ‘re-’ .. 


„structuring and glasnost as the great moral postulates 
of the 27th Party Congress. Our interpretation of 
‘glasnost comes from the old yet ageless concept — 


¿glas naroda — voice of the people 


Though our creative attitudes and methods may. 
differ greatly, we Soviet artists are single-minded in 
one aspect—our love for our homeland, for humani- 
ty, for peace on earth, and for truth in art. O 
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e Her youthful smile. 
With happiness writ-large, 
7 is with her 
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Her fear of unwanted pregnancy. 
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to use the Oral Pill. 
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the New Low Dosage Oral Pill : Mala-D. 
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To delay the first child and space the second. 
. “IALA-D gives protection against benign breast 
“diseases, cancer of ovaries, endometrial cancer 
and pelvic inflammatory diseases. 
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- POLITICAL NOTEBO! 


No Time for Fiddling 


T™ attack carried out by Khalistani terrorists on a -CRPF post ‘ 


with the use of two projectiles fired from a rocket launcher on 


March 22 has definitely added a new-dimension to the Punjab ` 


problem. This rocket attack on the post located at a Vishwakarma 


temple on the outskirts of Phagwara town in Kapurthala district is ` 


the first ofits kind since the outbreak of the Khalistani armed 
struggle for secession from India. It doubtless speaks volumes about 
the external involvement in that struggle and the nefarious role that 
Pakistan is continuing to play in its bid to destabilise at least one 
vital segment of the Indian Union at the behest of its overseas 
patrons. i 

The atiack which resulted in the projectiles piercing through the 
one-feet thick outer wall ofthe hall where about 50 CRPF jawans 
were sleeping, failed to kill anyone as the rockets penetrated the 
opposite wall and exploded only after: hitting the wall of an adjoining 
staircase. Actually, it was a providential escape for the para-military 
personne] most of whom would have either died or been seriously 
injured had the weapon landed at the'spot the terrorists wanted it to. 

The news of this attack has been received in Punjab and the 


country as a whole with a sense of legitimate alarm. But to any . 


close observer of the Punjab scene there should not be any element 
of surprise. The timing of this serious development is significant: it 
took place when Jasbir Singh Rode, the new Akal Takht chief, is 
making cautious pronouncements and opening a line of communi- 
cation with the Centre with Acharya Sushil Muni acting as. the 
conduit. Obviously, the young militants keen to wage an uncom- 
promising battle, howsoever protracted and bloody it might be, ‘were 
eager to torpedo such moves (even if North Block-is not fully. 


certain about the real aim of Rode). At the same time; the use of a >, 
rocket launcher in the Phagwara assault provides another transparent .- 
testimony of the Pakistani factor behind the persisting violent . 


disturbances emanating from Khalistani terrorism in Punjab. : 
since the beginning of this year, the extremists are making ‘little 
distinction between: Hindus and Sikhs. This is a clear departure 
from their past practice of choosing selective targets. These targets 


Any analysis of the Punjab situation shows that lately, that is K 


happened to be Hindus with a view to instigate communal dis- ` 


harmony and strife, and those Sikhs who were branded as police 


` informers. Today the secessionists are on an indiscriminate killing 


spree thereby conclusively establishing their terrorist credentials. 
The purpose: just to strike terror. Only time will show if this is a 
sign of desperation or part of a well-laid out design to reach their 
ulterior motive of realising a separate state, 


WHERE do we go from here? This question is agitating the minds 
of not only politicians and political activists endowed with the 


SS SSS ee — ~ 





` 


a i 


` faculty of thinking, not merely the people of Punjab, establishment. In saying so,one doesnot, at any moment, 
but Indians in general. One does not know if one can seek to underestimate the complexity of the problem plaguing 


3 $ as Punjab: But one does, charge the present ‘leadership at the 
place the Union Government headed by Rajiv ‘Centre with is its apathy to evolve a national consensus to 


«Gandhi in “this category. Because in-the- last 32 ” effectively combat such a complex national problem. i 

, .months~that is, from the- time’ the ‘Rajiv-Longowal Except for occasional and casual meetings with Opposition 
` accord ‘was. signed in July 1985—the Rajiv establish- leaders, Rajiv Gandhi bas done precious little to hammer 
` t has dienlaved si lar i titud i ted outa Punjab policy in consultation with all concerned,a' 
- ment has displayed singular ineptitude, punctuated - policy that.could command national allegiance. `° =|" 
“by all round drift,jin tackling the, “Punjab problem “This is best.seen in the manner in ‘which: the Constitutional 

vand there has been an overall lack of consistency Amendment Bill has been’ pushed: through in Parliament: If 

is in its approach to Punjab, an inconsistency ‘marked - -he really cared to treat Punjab as a matter of national con- 


k a : : ERA : - Cefn and not an issue for party politicking Rajiv’ Gandhi 
by ad-hocism that seldom carries credibility with the: could have~secured support of most of the political parties 


bulk of the populace. , - ` in Parliament to his proposed amendments, precisely because 
First, the Centre went for elections. without on matters of national import like Punjab most of the 
deeming it necessary to organise a statewide joint — -Opposition parties have time and again shown their capa- 


A T ; : : . city to rise above partisan outlook. 
that is, Congress-I-Akali — campaign in favour of; What stands in the way of evolution of such an approach 
the accord with a view .to isolate the secessionists. is Rajiv’s incapability to realise the importance: of evolving 
Thereafter, it allowed the installation of an Akali national policies to national problems, He thus betrays‘a 
Government which in due course became a Ministry juvenile attitude with a bravado that is not in the’ least 
`; Tepresented by a rump of the original ‘Akali Dal-L; Vamanted by the ground reality, 


: while the Congress was effectively incapacitated, ’ SURROUNDED by a set of advisers who can barely compre- 
both politically and Organisationally. On top'of it hend the Punjab situation in its entirely, Rajiv Gandhi is 
all, a Police Raj was imposed in the State with little today being guided by Acharya Sushil Muni instead of 

f efficacy as subsequent events proved. trying to enlist the cooperation of other political parties. It 


f ve o: is hot that other parties are not concerned about Punjab, If 
At one point, Surjit Singh Barnala was applauded, the Prime Minister cares to consult his authorities in that 


in the most unprecedented manner in the President’s State they would unhesitatingly vouch for the courage and 
address to Parliament early last year, for his boldness dedication with which Communists. of various hues are not 
in handling those who proclaimed Khalistan from only fighting Khalistanis but also preserving the fabric of 
the Golden Temple. But within a few days the same ` communal harmony in Punjab. In contrast, Rajiv Gandhi 


eos 3 A as `President of the Congress-I can hardly claim any such 
Barnala was dismissed and President’s Rule imposed record on the part of his party’s Punjab a Henze his 


in Punjab. Why? Because the calculation was that reliance on administrative measures on _ the one hand 
such a step would enable the Congress-I to win the and opportunist attempts to woo the extremists on the other, 


sa r: sofite But why should the latter respond especially when they. have 
Haryana Sy oo hich, sore a a - already demonstrated their prowess in extracting the maximum 
despite Bansi Lal’s heroic efforts‘ and Bhajan Lal’s by, employing blackmailing tactics and terror? 


wire~pullings from New Delhi. : : ._ . The cumulative effect of such‘a thoughtless course on the 
Since that-time, every step of the Centre in Punjab part of the Centre is the rise of terrorism in Punjab today 

has been contradicted by the following move. after showing a steady decline in the second half of 1987. 

Prakash Singh Badal’s release and subsequent fall’ . Central leaders including the Home Minister are conveying 


ss K : c jg thé view that although the Government is assuming Emergency 
from grace brought this out in, bold relief. This powers through constitutional amendment it’ will not use thém 


was again glaringly revealed when the correct déci- tntess driven to do so. Such powers would be employed only 
sion to set free the Jodhpur deténus against whom ^ jf the terrorists further heighten their activities in the days 
no chargés could be framed was followéd by the ahead particularly at the time of Baisakhi when there is a 
release of the five high priests at the instance of ‘general expectation of a spurt in violence in Punjab and north 


sare : . Arih India. In other words, these are to be regarded as part of the 
Acharya Sushil Muni who enjoys considerable status precautionary measures the Centre is contemplating to foil 


among the powers-that-be, and thereafter the Centre terrorist attempts to engineer widespread violence on Baisakhi 
sought to arm itself with Emergency. powers through Day (that falls on April 14). The argument trotted out is that 
the 59th amendment of the Constitution "iin the aftermath-of that anticipated violence the Centre would 

7e not be able to acquire overriding powers which would demand 


These latest steps are being sought to be explained by key ` modification of the Constitution, since the Rajya Sabha would 
figures in the Union Home Ministry .as the pursuance of a not be in session then. 


two track policy by the Centre whereby flexibility is tempered : 3 ee i ie e 
with firmness. The reality is that the Centre has no track These do not carry much conviction. The .Opposition con- 


: ; ` f f E tention that the Centre already had sufficient powers to 
5 whatsocver, sinos its track record is drift feom one ad-hoç -deal with the Punjab terrorists through the NSA and anti- 


tiy- owal accord was at one time hailed as a- ‚terrorist'act cannot be brushed aside.. Nor can one ignore the 
aae pojiv ER A Now H has been placed in -the fears voiced by non-Congress-I Chief Ministers regarding 
deep freeze and blissfully forgotten because the Centre. has . ` misuse of Emergency powers. Mat shed z : 
not been able to rise above petty partisan politics aimed- at ~ Of course, there are a few positive signs in the grim setting. 
-weaning the electorate of Haryana, Š Jasbir Singh Rode’s statement that no Sarbat Khalsa would 
The real problem today is the inability of the -Rajiy take place in the Akal Takht in the Golden Temple on 
administration to caimly undertake a serious examination of Baisakhi Day is one such sign. It would hopefully prevent ex- 
its Punjab policy in the proper.perspective.and work outa tremists from hoisting the Khalistan flag atop:the shrine on 
long term policy-frame. , The tenacity with which such a task the occasion as had been done in the past, and ensure on ‘that 
needs to be carried out is missing at the highest political . day a larger presence of genuine devotees (whose number has 
level in the Central set-up. ! 2 been progressively decreasing) at the temple. The decision of 
igs eae ` : . x’ „the five: head priests to go to Takht Damdama Sahib at 
THE enormous fund of goodwill that Rajiv Gandhi enjoyed + Talwandi Saboo’in Bhatinda district for a country level. Sikh- 
from all sections of public opinion, the Opposition included, congregation is another such’sign that shows that contrary to 
at the time the Rajiv-Longowal» accord was concluded more reports of dissensions within. the head priests, they. are in 
than two-and-a-half years ago has been frittered away on ` effect still united. os EOR age A Ry oe 
. account of mindless bungling on the part of the Central _ However, Rode has yet to demonstrate the worth’. of . his 
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a a 
pronouncements. His declaration, shortly after his release, 
not to let the Gurudwaras be misused, has yet to be translated 
into reality. 


> 


IN the present scenario, darkened by the continued killings 
and the Phagwara rocket attack in particular, one is con- 
strained to underscore once -more the urgency of initiating 


mass political action for isolating. the terrorists. Braving the . 


secessionists’ heinous assaults that have claimed a substantial 


number of lives ‘of - political activists,+mainly,of~the- -Left,r. 


political leaders and cadres of the’ ruling: party at the Centre 


a 


That and that alone has the potentiality of effectively 
responding to the grave challenge that Punjab poses before the 
nation today. In the absence of such an initiative palliatives 
in.the form of acquisition of Emergency powers and 
endeavours of Sushil Muni would. be. of little value since their 
ability to provide even a short-term answer to the disease | 
afflicting the State is considerably limited. . 

Rajiv Gandhi can still salvage the Punjab situation if ħe 


' comes to understand even .at this late stage, that the time for 


fiddling is over. - But insulated as he is from the real state of 


: affairs; the prospects of such a realisation on his -part at this 


moment are bleak- indeed. 


,can and must join hands with those of the Left~:to launch . 


such an 
opportunity. 


action programme at, the earliest , possible - 


March 23 


Sumit Chakravartty 








à T™ Government of India’s 

decision not to send the 
Indian tennis team to Tel Aviv to 
play Israel in the relegation 
round of the Davis Cup from 


April 7 to 9 needs to be unequi- - 


vocally welcomed by every Indian 
patriot who has all along hailed 
this country’s unswerving support 
toothe Arab: and Palestinian 
cause. 
have been taken at the prelimi- 
nary stage itself so as not to 
allow doubts to lurk in the minds 
of well-meaning friends in the 
Arab world. Participation of the 


Indian team:in the Davis Cup tie - 


would have cast a shadow on our 
foreign policy and given ample 
room for suspicion that the Nehru 
legacy was finally being discarded 


under Rajiv Gandhi’s steward-. 


ship. It is heartening that the 
Prime Minister himself chose to 
set at rest all apprehensions 
regarding the Tel Aviv match 
next month. His unambiguous 
announcement is a testimony of 
the fact that despite perceptible 


compromises with the West in - 


general and the US in particular 


on a range of issues, India’s time-. 


honoured policy-frame of cham- 
pioning the fight against South 
African apartheid and Israeli 


Zionism remains intact. ‘This is’ 


true notwithstanding the Prime 
Minister’s defence of India’s past 
participation in a’ similar match 
against Israel. 


.” Feats of India “playing Israel - 
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Tel- Aviv match. 


Such a course should . 


‘these very principles 


4 


were generated: by some sports 
enthusiasts who felt that this 
being the ageing Vijay Amritraj’s 
last opportunity~ to strive for the 


` Davis Cup .there was no reason 
for New Delhi to take a “politi- ` 


cal” decision of not playing the 
This 
political approach was buttressed 
by some quarters close to Raijv 
Gandhi that are working over- 
time to enhance: India’s ties with- 
the US by throwing to the winds 


alignment which have positively 
influenced our self-reliant advance. 
As is now well known, the 
American pressure on’ Rajiv, 
mounted from these quarters to 
normalise ties: with Israel, was 
quite powerful and at one stage 
it did appear that the Prime 


` Minister might succumb to it. No 


doubt the pressure did not eventu- 
ally work. However, one wonders 
if this stand of the Prime Minister 
could have deen made public in the 
manner it was done if progressive 
organisations and individuals, of 
both Left and non-Left orienta- 
tion, had not promptly organised 
a . wide.. publicity . campaign 
against India’s possible partici- 
pation in the Davis Cup the 
against Israel. Thus these organi- 
sations and individuals must 
necessarily be congratulated for 
thé step that they took in forcing 
the Government’s decision even if 
the Rajiv Gandhi administration 
claims that the decision was not 


a 


non- . 


of non--’ 


Tent ‘signal. 


- Welcome Decision 


the f outcome of dictation from 
any side, Right or Left, 


The Prime Minister -directly 
linked India’s non-participation 
in the tennis match with the per- 
sistent Israeli atrocities ‘against 
Palestinians in the occupied terri- 
tories of the.. West Bank and 


- the Gaza strip. This.was most 


appropriate in the present situa- 
tion. The -clarification by 
K.R. Narayanan, ` Minister‘: of 
State for Science and Techno- 
logy, that India’s policy towards 
the.-Palestinian problem had not 
suffered any -aberration and that. 
New Delhi continues to back; as 
consistently as im the past, the 
Palestinians’ right to self-deter- 
mination and -just struggle for a 
homeland was also timely. His 
categoric denial of any move to 
normalise ties with Israel should 
likewise remove all suggestions . 
to the contrary. ` 


Nevertheless a note of warning 
would not. be out: of. place 
here. These commendable pro- 


“nouncements must not. be follow- 


ed by steps. that convey a diffe- 
The -` anti-imperia- 
list image of India — projected 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi, and definitely promoted 
as a result of the latest decision 
must not be allowed to be sullied 
under any “pragmatic” consider- 


ation. | 


March 23 . Observer: 
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Communication Challenge 


Ë 


FOCUS ON COMMUNICATION 


f 


in India: Some Reflections 


o P.C. JOSHI 


TH present paper suggests the idea of a research 

programme on the communication dimension of 
„nation-building, social change and development 
process in‘ India from a Gandhi-Nehru perspective. 


`The idea derives its justification -from the premise 


that there can be no meaningful communication 
planning in a developing country like India without 
consciously relating it to India’s vision of a New 
Society evolved in a major way under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. Also, 
there can be no purposeful communication-building 
without. adapting communication to the changing 
socio-political imperatives and teclno-economic 


‘ compulsions of the contemporary world. 


It is notewortoy that in recent years modern 
communication technology has been introduced 
without evolving a communication philosophy, 
approach and policy relevant to Indian conditions 
and needs. This exercise must be done by involving 


` practitioners of all relevant disciplines as well as a 


cross-section of India citizens. Communication is much 
too serious a matter to be left to the technocratic, 


bureaucratic’ and political elites alone. There exists ` 


today a wide gulf between communication experts, 
bureaucrats, and politicians in power who have been 


left free to design the communication revolution on’ 
the one hand, and. scientists and social scientists, . 


specialists in the area of art and culture, social and 


political workers at the grass roots, and people’s ` 
‘representatives who constitute the social, cultural 


and political ‘think-tank’ and conscience of the 
Indian nation, on the other. No effective forums 
have been created for necessary interaction and 
collaboration between the decision-makers in the. 


field of communication and agents of Development : 


and change. , ; 
In recent years there has been no significant 
initiative either by state or by non-state social 
agencies to evolve a national-consensus on a com- 
munication, policy through public discussion and 
dialogue. Consensus-building by late-comers requires 


' taking account of nation-building and development 


experiences of developed capitalist as well as 
Socialist countries. It also requires taking account of 
cultural traditions and communication modes as 
derived from India’s long history — specially from 
its cultural renaissance and the freedom struggle. 
During the freedom struggle, India evolved and 
developed a communication philosophy and com- 


munication modes the significance of which was not , 


peen E RE Een 
The author is the President, Indian Institute of 
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restricted to the pre-independence period. These 
must be. consciously explored and exploited for the 
post-independence period of nation-building, develop- 
ment and social change. We must also take note 
of the great and recent leaps in the field of com- 
munication technology and tap them for evolving a 
communication system suited to India’s sub-con- 
tinental size and diversity. In evolving this New 
Communication Order we must keep in view the 
complex and compelling needs of national integra- 
tion, economic development and social emancipation 
in a multi-regional multi-lingual and multi-religious 
society. 
~ A communication planner must always remember 
that India is the inheritor of a culturally rich, unified 
“ as well as diverse, civilisation having a history of 
-thousands of years. A communication tradition, rich 
and refined in theory ‘and practice, has been an inse- 
' parable part of Indian culture and civilisation (D.P. ` 
Mukerji 1958 : 228-241). Yet India was one of the 
first among the developing countries to realise ‘that 
India’s ‘requirements in to-day’s scientific and 
industrial agé cannot be met entirely by the tradi- 
tional communication approach and’ modes; tradi- 
-tion had to be- re-adapted and renovated. It was 
necessary to reappraise the inherited communication 
modes and styles in the’ light of. contemporary 
challenge. - . , 
Such a re-appraisal ‘did not imply total rejection 
of tradition. Re-appraising meant learning: to 
synthesise the old with the new, and blending the 
traditional communication mode with a modern’ 
communication approach based on latest scientific 
‘advances in communication theory and practice. 
India was much ahead: of all developing countries 
in creating an awareness of the role of communica- 
‘tion in nation-building and development and in 
mobilising talented scientists and-experts to evolve a 
broad perspective and strategy for communication 
planning suited to the goals of national development. 
and social transformation. i 
- The first initiative was taken much before India 
won its political independence. The National Plan- 
ning Committee set up bythe Indian’ National 
Congress under the chairmanship of Jawaharlal 
Nehru recognised communication planning as an 
essential part of national planning. ` It accepted the 
role of communication as a powerful agent of rapid 
and planned development especially in a backward 
country. Consequently, the National Planning Com- 
mittee set up a special panel to study the communi- 
cation question, to evolve a basic approach relevant 


- to Indian conditions and to formulate guidelines for 


3 


“a coninidnication plan for independent india. -The 


‘ , guidance of eminent scientists like Homi Bhabha and ~ 


panel’s report on communication (1948) was a path- 
breaking policy document in the history. of communi- 
cation planning in India. Specially noteworthy were 
the recommendations of this panel on promoting the 
role of Radio-as a development'agent: These recom- 


mendations contributed significantly towards building - 


All-India Radio as a tool of social and economic 
development.” l 

The second major initiative was undertaken during 
the Indira era when the national‘leadership sought the’ 


Vikram Sarabhai to provide a technical blueprint for 
tapping the great advances in modern communication 


_ technology: as an aid for planned economic and 


social development. The paper entitled “Television 
for Development” ‘prepared by Vikram- Sarabhai 
constituted a major conceptual advance in the-field 
-of communication planning. for poor countries 
(Vikram Sarabhai and Kamla Chaudhury 1974). 
‘Dr. Sarabhai’s paper effectively countered the agru- 
ment that countries: like India were too poor to 


afford investment in advanced space research or in ` 


introducing modern communication technology 
which only the rich countries could afford. Dr. 
Sarabhai put. forward the view that modern com- 
munication technology had a tremendous potential 


to contribute towards the war against underdevelop- . 


ment and poverty in a country of such’sub-conti- 
nental size and diversity like. India. . Moreover, 


. according to him modern- communication had a 


. mass education. 


time-saving and distance-producing role and this was 
enormously significant for låtecomers in the race for 
development for whom time was the scarcest resource 


and distance constituted the most formidable constraint ` 
- on development. ' i 


o j 


+ 

That modern communication should be introduced 
in the most backward and poor regions. of the 
country through public investment in hardware and 
software. with a view to: promoting information 
transfer’and to providing motivational stimulus to- 
enable people in these regions to get out of the 
poverty-illiteracy trap — this was an innovative and 
revolutionary concept marking a tremendous advance 
both in growth theory as well as in communication 
theory. This new approach of  “‘Developmental 


Communication” put India much ahead among deve- . 


loping countries. It made India the pioneer-in evolv- 
‘ing new concepts:and approaches. to development 
and nation-building. This approach was ‘concretised 
in the SITE experiment in rural development and 
It Was a major landmark in com- 
munication history, which revealed how communi- 
cation potential could, be used as an agent of deve- 


, lopment, poverty eradication ‘and social transforma-_ 


‘tion in a predominantly agrarian country like India. - 


The concept of -community television and of com- 
munity-oriented software for the village helped to 
blend the Gandhian vision of ,village reconstruction 
and. mass uplift with the use of. most advanced 
technology. cS 
Following the SITE experiment India has in recent 
years made phenomenal . progress in extending and- 
expanding its communication capacity and can now 
physically cover a large part of the country. Success 
"i 
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' lagged behind the sophistication of means, 


-fas been achieved in bringing a large- part of thé 


rural and urban areas of a country of sub-continental 
size and heterogeneity like India potentially within - 
the reach of policy and decision-making centres 
through modern communication. And yet this success 
is only partial so far as there exists a vast gap ` 
between potential and its. exploitation. .On the one 
hand there exists the potential of modern communi- 
cation to cover every region, remote or close to the 
centre, and to encompass every section of society, 
rural or urban, rich.or poor. On the other, it is only 
the privileged classes and regions which have actual - 
access to the benefits of modern communication ' 


. technology. This is borne out by the fact that most 


of the five million or so television sets are’ concen- 


. trated in metropolitan centres.and urbanised villages. 


The potential-actual lag is also confirmed by the fact 


` that the television programmes are not development- 


‘and-social-change-promoting and that they are elite- . 
oriented and not mass-oriented. 
Further, equally disquieting is the vision-reality 


gap. Social resources and public funds are proyided 


for modern communication in a poor and under- 
developed country on the basis of professed objec- 
‘tives of utilising the vast:potential of communication 
for the development of the majority and their cultural 
enrichment. In practice, however, there is a sharp 
‘departure from the professed social: goals; communi- 
cation far from reducing the gap between: rich and 
poor, elite and masses, urban and rural areas and the 
‘centre and the periphery is in fact widening it. . These 
trends have emerged on account of sharp deviation 
from the Bhabha-Sarabhai approach to communica- 
tion planning and to the earlier approach of the Com- 
munication Panel set up by the National Planning 
Committee. 

. What is most disquieting today is that in the 
communication sector the clarification: of ends has 
] Further, | 
the concept of planning has been relegated to the 
background, and communication development has 
been equated with accelerated transfer of commu- 
nication technology from developed to under- 
developed countries. Here is- a situation of lop-sided 
émphasis on means without any concept of integrat- 
ing means with social ends. Technology without a 
social framework is bound to have unintended conse- 
quences. Let us remember that technology: is not 
culture-reutral. Thus the hiatus between ends and ' 
-means has the unintended consequence of convert- 
ing the means (that is, technology) into an autono- 
mous carrier of culture values and ‘life-styles-from 
the affluent to the poor countries; uncritical borrow- . 
ing of technology exposes the borrower to cultural 


- invasion by the richer. countries. The communica- 


tion revolution is thus acting as a powerful agent 
of international demonstration effect; the logical 
consequence Of this effect is the explosion of .consu- 
merism in the borrower country. The ‘transfer of 
cominunication téchnology in its present form is 
thus accentuating ‘“‘structural dualism”. within the 
country. 
India’s recent Communication Revolution is most 
conspicuously an Engineer’s Revoution and not yet 
truly a National Communication Revolution.’ It is 
12 i 


‘communication: matters 


predominantly an exercise in physical engineering 
which is still to be transformed into innovative 
social engineering. -We must recognise that we do 
not have a ready-made model of Communication 
Revolution ‘suited to a developing country like 


India. There is on the one hand the untapped 


potential of modern communication technology for 


poor countries, and on, the other its: inability to ` 


realise this potential and adapt it to the needs of, 


agrarian societies fighting poverty, illiteracy and 


social inequality. 
This untapped potential has. yet to be transformed 


_ into a Development Communication Model suited. 


to India. Since the Communication Revolution 
belongs to the post-industrial -stage’ of economic 
evolution; in its present form ‘it suits the affluent 
rather than the poor. countries. A ‘mechanical 
transfer of the communication models, of affluent 
countries benefits the affluent, sections. of the Indian 
society and not the vast m ee in the rural and 
urban areas (P.C. Joshi 1985: 1-27). The National 
Planning Committee Panel on ` Communication and 
thé Bhabha-Sarabhai approach to communication 
treated communication planning not as mindless 


imitation of Western ‘countries but as a creative. 


exercise in terms of evolving communication models 
suited to poor countries, The SITE experiment was 


- -the first exercise in this direction on a pilot basis to 


be later extended to all parts of the country. How- 
ever, instead of such extension the Government has 
abandoned even'the limited experiment-in favour of 


‘an entertainment-cum-propaganda-oriented - commu- 


nication approach through the national network. 
The earlier tradition of innovative thinking in 
needs, however; to be 
revived. Thus replacing the value-neutral, techno- 
cratic planning by social goal-oriented, value- 
oriented,‘ planning. There is an urgent need to 
bridge the widening gap between physical and social 
engineering, between hardware and software, between 
means and ends, This can only be done after a 
national - debate and dialogue involving engineers 
and social scieritists, hardware producers and soft- 
ware producers, message-makers and recipients of 


' the message, communicators and development and 


charge agents. India has a large intellectual 
community encompassing both natural and social 


, sciences. It.has also expertise in classical, ;folk and 


traditional arts and development and change agents 
both within the state structure and outside. Despite 
this great wealth of human resources which India 
possesses, there has been no significant attempt in 
Tecent times to involve the large community of 
‘professionals in creative thinking on vital issues 
thrown up by the Communication Revolution. 


An Indian communicator has to derive the value ` 


premises and perspective’ for communication from 


’ the vision of a New India and from an understanding 


and insight into nation-building and development 
challenges and processes of the present age. Clarity 
about the concepts of nation-building, development 
and social transformation are, therefore, essential for 
clarity in the approach:to communication, And clarity 
about communication ‘approach is necessary for 
clarity about social. mobilisation for goals and 
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strategies of development and social change. In 
recent years the broader question of the perspective 
and path of India’s nation-building, development 


_and change have been largely evaded by the Indian 


intellectual 'and political eite. 
Jawaharlal. Nehru was perhaps the lasť in the 


chain of national thinkers on perspectives and paths 


of development and social change in India. He can 
be called the last of the philosophers of nation-build- . 
ing in India, who consciously tried to evolve a 
broader view by placing India in the world context 
anda synthetic view by taking all the important 
national viewpoints and approaches into account. 
Nehru viewed the problems of India with a sense of 
history; he viewed them as problems’of a Jatecomer 
to the scientific ‘and the industrial age, trying despe- 
rately to skip several stages and-epochs of the 
normal transition to the modern age as exemplified 
in the case of the Western countries. Nehru also 
evolved the concept of avoiding the social costs ‘and 


_ political pitfalls associated with Western path of 


industrialisation. l 


Nehru internalised in this approach thè funda- 
mental Gandhian concerns'for integrating the moral 
issue withthe economic issue and of preserving | 
harmony between man and nature in the develop- 
ment process. More importantly, Nehru was perhaps 
the only national leader who clearly traced the roots 
of India’s loss of political independence under 


“colonialism to the fact that a niodern scientific and 


industrial revolution eluded India. He also clearly 
identified the roots of India’s inner crisis to ‘the. fact 
that the Indian society failed to resolve the issue of 
economic and social inequality. In Nehru’s view, 
the persistence of the worst forms of inequality had 
incapacitated the Indian people to such an extent - 


. that they could not make the desired transition 


‘like the 


towards a unified nationhood. Nehru grasped and 
appreciated the vast dimensions and tasks of nation- 
building arising from the historical context of India’s 
arrested growth for several’ centuries and her belated 
entry into the arena of modern development , based 
on acceptance of scientific temper on the one hand 
and social justice and equality on the other. 


In this context, Nehru interpreted the perspective 
of nation-building for ‘developing countries ‘of Asia 
not in terms of an evolutionary sequence of stage- 
by-stage development. In his view Asia could no 
longer afford gradual changes. In the Asian case the 
West European sequence was rendered topsy-turvy. 
Take the case of India where vast political changes 
introduction of adult franchises and the 
concept of social justice and a welfare state preceded 
economic and social development. As a result India 
has done-a -“‘leap-frog”, skipping several inter- 
mediate stages. India has.to work for an, almost’ 
simultaneous’ consummation of four historical transi- 
tions (P.N. Haksar 1979: 20-21) which have taken 
several centuries in the Western context. These ` 
transitions were as follows { 

(a) The transition from a pre- industrial agricul- 
tural economy based predominantly on primitive 
technology and‘on subsistence to an agro-industrial 
economy based on modern science and advanced 
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technology and on commodity production: 

(b) The transition from a hierarchical, and closed 
social system based on social- inequality and lask of. 
individual freedom to an open and just society based 
on individual freedom, mobility and equality of 
opportunity; i 

(c) The transition from a traditional orientation 
_ based on fear of the supernatural and on blind reli- 
giosity to a modern. secular and ‘scientific outlook; 

(dy And ‘the transition from ‘an authoritarian, 
upper class and monarchical regime toa democratic, 
‘popular and welfare-oriented nation-state. 

Nehru carried forward Gandhi’s heroic endeavour 
to reinterpret the meaning of anti-colonial move- 
ments sweeping Asian countries. The ideologues 


of the pre-Gandhi era inclined to interpret India’s 


. anti-colonial struggle in narrow terms of .the over- 
‘ throw of the colonial regime oppressing the Indian 
people and its replacement by a native regime. 
Gandhi imparted. social, economic and cultural 
content to the anti-colonial movement in terms of 
emancipation of the vast masses from the economic 
and social burdens imposed by colonial rulers and 
their native allies. Nehru carried forward ‘this 
Gandhian heritage of bridge- building between the. 
national liberation and socio-economic emancipation, 
Nehru’s major contribution lay in perceiving and 
| exploring the complementary:and mutually reinforc- 
f ing, role of the freedom struggle and the struggle for 


socio-economic emancipation. This was of historical, 


significance because, previously the freedom fighters 
were indifferent to, social and economic objectives 
-and fighters for the social and economic causes were 


‘ not sufficiently sensitive to the economic. and social . 


implications of the freedom struggle. Nehru made 
a historical contribution by promoting an integrated 
view of the, national and the social tasks. 

Nehru regarded the national ‘revolution as a 
vehiclé for socio-economic transformation, and he 
saw in.socio-economic development and transforma- 
tion the, continuation of .the’ national revolution 
under the sponsorship of the nation-state. In his 
view nation-building must be ‘Interpreted in the 


broadest. sense of the term and must encompass social . 


and economic transformation. Then alone can it 
provide a unifying frame to all the productive and 
patriotic. classes of India.. From this perspective, 
` nation-building could no longer be interpreted i in-the 
nineteenth century terms of economic and social- 
` development unrelated to social justice and demo- 
cratic rights for the masses. The search therefore was 
for a new model of nation-building and development 
which harmonised growth with social justice within 
the framework’ of political democracy and ‘which 
transformed development into a means of national 
integration in a multi-regional, multi-lingual and 
multi-ethnic society. 

What theorists of economic and social develop-. 


„ment wrote about the complexity of nation-building’ 


and development processes in developing couniries 
like India in the period following the Second World 
War world was anticipated by Gandhi and. Nehru 
by a few decades. -Commenting on the dissimilarities 


between European and Asian nationalism Gunnal - 


Myrdal, for instance, remarks how in Asia “the his- 
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' general literacy and for egalitarian reforms. 


A 


torical process that in Tuo spanned centuries is 
telescoped within a few ‘decades and the order of 
happenings is deranged.” Further: “There is no 
practical possibility in any of the South Asian coun- 
tries of chaining the forces of nalionalism and 
inaugurating a sequence of events like that in Europe 
where first. the feudal order was overcome by the 
strong.states and the Church gradually weakened. In 
these’ states, nationalism could thereafter grow while 
the time ripened for political democracy founded on 
Even if 
it were possible, -which it is not, to stamp out 
nationalism, the events that unfolded in this sequence 
in Europe could not occur — in any case not so 
‘rapidly as. South Asia required because of the popu- 
latiori explosion and for many other:reasons. The 
difficulties in this syncopation of policies, the histori- 
cal necessity of which is seen by all the enlightened 
elements, intellectuals , „and. political leaders in the 
region. are immense.” (Gunnar Myrdal 1968: 
2109-2119.) - 

India was perhaps unique among developing coun- 
mia in evolving and upholding the vision ọf building 


a just. society based on ‘the application of modern , 
-science and technology within the framework of a 


political democracy and an: open policy based on! 
pursuit of world peace and international coopera- 


tion. The fundamental premises of a new approach j 


‘to nation-building and development implicit i m his 
approaçh were as follows: 

(a) An endeavour to harmonise, growth based on 
modern science and technology with social justice 
‘that is, with widest’ access to the fruits of growth} 
wide. popular participation in growth processes and 
sharing of power; 

(b) An endeavour ‘to adhióte basic changes in 
socio-economic structure required both for growth 
and social justice without larger-scale restriction of 
liberty, coercion and violence, that is an endeavour 
to achieve a comprehensive and deep-going social 
transformation. with the consent of the people, by 
narrowing the scope of conflict and tension and by 
preserving the fundamental freedoms of a free 
society;. 

(c) An endeavour to push a people rooted in ‘the 
habits and. outlook, of a pre-industrial, ancient 
civilisation and culture on the path of modernisa- 


tion, — that is, ‘acceptance of scientific temper and . 


a secular outlook,.pursuit of material progress and 


prosperity along with social equality, individual. . 
emancipation '-within the . 


freedom and women’s 
framework of a political democracy; ` 

(d) An endeavour to combine (e) with, rootedness 
in the national tradition and in moral values and 
ideals nourished and upheld 'by a succession of 
saints and sages thrown: ‘up by India in its long 


_ history which found expression in the concept of a 
‘ good life seeking harmony between individual ful- 


‘filment and collective good, between thè self and 
non-self all through the ages; 


= (e) An endeavour to harmonise the pursuit of 
national interest with that of international brother- 


hood, cooperation and peace and to correct India’s 
over-exposure to the Anglo-American blocs and ‘to 
promote scientific, cultural and economic exchange, 
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cohtact and cooperation with all parts of the’ world, 
specially with countries of the Socialist and the 
Third World; 

(£) And. the, endeavour to promiote unity in 
diversity ‘within the country taking adequate 
congnizance of the multi-religious, multi-ethnic, 


multi-lingual nature of the society and civilisation . 


of a country like India having sub-continental size 
and diversity.. 

While reaffirming this vision and the path of 
development inherent in the pursuit of this vision, 
' Nehru recognised the inner, strains and stresses, 


tensions and conflicts which were a source of acute. 


anxiety: and ‘concern to him during the closing 
_ years of his life. We reproduce below some of 
` Nehru’s observations which embody both re- 
affirmation of his commitment - to this vision anda 
concern and anxiety at the new social and economic 
. trends thwarting the realisation of this vision. 
quote: 
. “We are far from being averse to ‘change; we 
have embarked upon far-reaching changes and we 
propose to persevere with our plans and pro- ' 
grammes; but we are convinced that the methods - 
by which changes are. brought about are at least as 
important as the changes themselves.... We believe 
that any change should come through our own 
volition, as a result of our own experience and that 
it should not be foisted on us through any kind 
of force ‘or pressure. In the ‘pursuit of change, 
we should: seek to carry the mass of the people 
with us and win their support. This’ way of dealing 


-with our problems may not result in as swift or ` 


spectacular transformation as we might wish, but 
at least the Progress achieved will have a solid basis 
in the nation’s consent and avoid a degree’ of 
dislocation and disorganisation that , we can ill 
afford. 


“It is in this spirit that we haye set our hand ` 


to the task of developing in this ancient land, a 
system combining political democracy arid economic 
` justice. 

“Can this enterprise survive the new strains and 
stresses? The question goes to the heart of the issues 
involved in the present conflict, and the ‘answer lies 
only in part, though perhaps in large part, 
India, I am confident in my own mind that we cannot 
let ourselyes be panicked into abandoning either the 
goal or the methods of our policy as I have stated it” 
(Jawaharlal Nehri 1965: 541; 542). 

In the post-Nehru era, the issue of the relationship 
between the Gandhi-Nehru vision of a new India and 
the actual course of Indian evolution has been raised 
again and again from political platforms as well as 
academic forums. ‘Do processes of Indian economic, 
social and political development broadly correspond 
to the vision articulated and cherished by Nehru 
to the last?‘ Or, does one witness a widening gap 
between vision and reality, and increasing departure 


from both the goals and the methods underlying the , 


vision? There are some who believe that a deviation 
from_the vision has,occurred not because ofa, con- 
scious break from the goals, path and the methods 
but because of the weakness of instruments available 


to Nehru and his successors or forged by Nehru - 
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and his successors to realise thé vision (P.N. Haksai 
1979: 18-30). -There are others who hold the view 
that the vision itself was progressively diluted, speci- 
ally the hard core of the vision’s relation to radical 
changes in the internal economic and social structure, 
with a view.to ensuring national unity by soft-pedal- 
ling class issues. Asa result the mass mobilisation 
for class issues was relegated to the background. 
And yet a third view focusses attention on the- 
progressive dilution of the revolutionary content of 
this vision but finds the source of dilution in the 
formidable pressure from vested interests and the 
endeavour of the ruling political elite to explore the 
possibilities of development without attacking the 
dominant interest groups (Gunnar Myrdal 1968). 
According to this view the weakness of instruments 
was not inherent in the ‘objective situation but 
arose,from political compromise by the political elite’ 
under the pressure cf vested interests. 

_It is important to note that a certain communica- 
tion approach and philosophy was also implicit in 
Nehru’s social philosophy and vision. Generalising 
‘from the history of India from ancient to the modern 
- times, Nehru observed that no country or civilisation 
could progress without the existence of a creative 
minority; but the existence ofa creative minority 
was a necessary and not a sufficient’ condition 
(Jawaharlal Nehru 1956: 82-83).:A creative minority 
can act as a force for progress only when it can 
communicate with the vast majority and is able to 
capture their imagination with the new concepts. 
Nehru was of the view that the communication 
between the creative minority and the majority had 
acquired a much greater role and significance i in the 
context of India’s commitment to build a just society 
within a democratic framework and to ensure higher 
levels of living to her vast and” growing population. 

‘In Nehru’s own words, 
requires widespread understanding i in order to link 
millions and, millions‘ of people in a common task.” 

Further! “we can hardly have a political demo- 
cracy without mass education. In other countries 
full-blooded political democracy came after educa- 
tion had spread a good deal. as a result of the 
economic revolution which had prepared the, 
ground for it. But in most Asian countries: 
certainly in India, we ‘have taken a huge jump 
to hundred ‘per cent ‘political democracy with- 
out the wherewithal to` supply the demands which a’ 
Politically conscious electorate makes. . That is the 
essence of the problem in all Asian countries, All. 
our political life is really concerned with how rapidly. 
we can bridge this hiatus between desires and fulfil- 
ment” (Jawaharlal Nehru 1964). ~ 

’ Leadership implied, in Nehru’s view, combining - 
the role of a “prophet” with that of a “politician”. 
the prophetic element implied the capacity to look 
ahead beyond the immediate concerns and to lead 
the people even against- their natural inclinations. 
The role of a politician implies taking full account 

of the inclinations, ‘interests and even weaknesses 
and prejudices of the people ata given moment and 
not to get cut off from them while trying to take 
them forward. A leader in other words has-to be 
not only forward looking and innovative in thought 
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and action; ‘he has also to be a good commitnicatot ' 
in the sense that he should be able to translaté pro- 


gressive ideas into ‘concepts, images and messages .. 


which are understood by the people and which can 
. influence their action and behaviotr (Jawaharlal 
Nehru }956:457-458). > ` ges es 
` A vision of nation-building and development 
which remains confined to an elite and which is not 
shared ky the vast majority loses its importance as a 
propelling force’ for change. In the context of the 
. vision-reality gap mentioned earlier, a view has been 
expressed that this gap has been growing not merely 
because of the increasing influence of the vested 
interests; it has also been growing because of the 
widening communication gap between different sec- 
tions of the elite on the one hand and between the 
elite and the masses on the other.: The failure of the 
elite to communicate - withthe masses and the con- 
straints experienced by the masses in communicating 
with the elite have significantly contributed towards 
creating and accentuating the vision-reality.gap. ` 
Gandhi had once remarked that the realisation of 
a noble idea was dependent on dedicated ‘human 
agents”. The freedom struggle had thrown up politi- 
cal activists who were also excellent communicators 
of the message of freedom at the grass roots. Fora 
single Gandhi at the top there were lakhs of smaller 
Gandhis at the grass roots working among the people 
and carrying`-to. them: the. message of freedom and 
. social change. During the era of development and 


social change following the achievement of indepen- - 


dence the principal reliance was placed on the state 
agencies and not on creating human agents as cap- 
able communicators to vast millions still dependent 
` on the oral mode of communication. The communi- 
cation barrier between the elite and the masses was 
not less formidable than the class barrier in restrict: 
- ing the scope. of mass participation in development 
' and in denying the masses the benefits of a series of 
legislative enactments of which'they were often un- 
informed and ignorant. The important point to note 
is that the more advanced the communication -techno- 
logy, the greater the scope for the class barrier to be 
reinforced by. the communication barrier; and the 
greater was also the dominance of the communica- 
tion and information system by the privileged classes 
and social strata. Nation-building and development 
process in conformity with the social vision. thus 
require social activists in vast numbers who can serve 
as communicators of the message of social charige 
and development. Communication technology is no 
substitute for the sensitive communicator who uses the 
technology for desired purpose and ends. — 

The purpose of any focus on communication for, 
nation-building and development in India should. be 
to explore both the constraints and possibilities of 
the communication Revolution in relation to and in 
the context of, the background provided above. The 
programme should try to bring together a repre-. 
sentative group from different social science’ 
disciplines like economics, sociology, political 
science, history, social psychology etc. and from 
different fields of traditional and modern culture 
along with communication and media experts. It 
should explore the trends of change in the social and 
economic structure and the processes and dynamics 
of development from the point of view of achieving 
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the goals of economic Swarajya and national inté- 
gration on the one hand and equality and social 
justice on the otber. Itshould also discuss and 
eyalúate the concept of secularism on the basis of 
experience and reformulate thisconcept in response 
to new challenges and problems in the context of 


- growing communal, ethnic and religious tensions. and 


conflicts. It should focus specially on the growing. 
‘threats to the goals of national integration and 
‘just society from the emergence. of ‘dual society’ 
in recent years (V.K.R.V. Rao 1980). . ? 
Any discussion on communication planning should 
be focussed on identifying the constraints on growth 
with social justice from the growing linkages between 
communication and consumerism and on exploring 
an alternative strategy of communication as part of 


an alternative strategy of development which aims at.’ , 


enabling the vast masses in rural and urban areas to 
cross the barrier of poverty and illiteracy and at. 
setting them on, the path of socio economic 
emancipation. It. should also sttdy the socio- 
economic implications of an over-centralised com- 
munication-structure and should explore the pos- 
„sibilities of an alternative communication model 
which is conducive. to promoting unity‘in diversity, 
continuity and change suited to am ancient civilisa- 
tion with rich cultural traditions and toa multi- 
regional, multi-lingual, multi-religious country. 

. Finally, it should explore the concept of meaning- 


ful Jife-styles and the new dimensions of national ` 
cultural identity in the context of the vastly enlarged ` ` 


scope for erosion of this identity dnd of distortion 
of life styles with the modern communication 
technology opening up developing countries includ-. 
ing India to the “‘cultural. invasion” from the West. 


- The programme should focus specially on procèsses 


of “‘pseudo-modernisation” and cultural revivalism’ 
fundamentalism getting vastly accentuated through 
the’introduction of modern technology in general 
and. ‘communication technology’ in, particular 
unrelated to a nationally ‘relevant social philosophy 
and value-system. D! ~ a 
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| ‘Tribute to A Great Editor 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


HE name of Horniman reminds us that the 
battles we think we alone are fighting were 
fought by our forebears too. For there is 
always a fight to fight against injustice, insensi- 
tiveness and prevarication. 
‘are always needed. o 
Some of us boast of being investigative 
„reporters. We have only to remember that 


Benjamin Guy Horniman earned. renown for | 


-his investigative reports on riots in Bengal eight 
decades ago. z 
We make so much of the doctrine of the 
adversary relationship — journalism even tole- 
. rates such a verbal atrocity as ‘adversarial’! 
Yet is there anything new in the idea? Didn’t 
Delane declare 130 years ago that there can be 
‘no permanent alliances between editors and the 
statesmen of the day? 


The very first newspaper in our couniry, 


Hicky’s Gazette, was partisan — not merely in 
the ideological sense ‘butin the ‘very practical 
. sense that it was meant‘ to defame one faction 
and boost another. . This is true of newspapers 
in other countries as well. Even Thomas 
Jefferson, whose praise of the freedom of the 
press is in all the textbooks, hired editors to 
attack his political rivals. 


. The press has an inherent right to be partisan. l 


We cannot prescribe a self-denying ordinance 
of neutrality for the Press. 

The journalist -has every right to keep 
company with the politician of his choice, even 
as the politician has a right to seek out the 
friendly journalist. 
` We cannot quarrel with those who claim that 
a newspaper has the right to work for the 
downfall of a government, a 

After all, the greatest editors of our land 
worked for the ouster of a goverriment — the 
British Government — Tilak, Gandhi,, Auro- 
bindo, Horniman, Brelvi, Sadanand, K. Rama 
Rao. 

Although the Press is an industry, and a 
good deal of the Press is part of the entertain- 
ment industry, the Press essentially is a part of 
the -political process. That is why it is the 
Fourth Estate. . 


This is taken from the remarks made by 
the author at the dedication of a sculpture in 
memory of Benjamin Guy Horniman at the 
‘Horniman Circle, Bombay (February 13, 
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And Hornimans ° 


To propound, uphold, canvass particular 
causes and courses of action is implicit in 
freedom of expression. So also the right to 
oppose and expose what we dislike. ` 

An academic has compared the relationship 
between politicians and editors to the relation- 
ship we read in fables between the lion and the 


jackal. Who’s Who in journalism is less impor- 
. tant than Who’s Whose. 


We cannot have a quarrel with those who 
say that an editor has a right to assist the 
epistolatory efforts of public figures. Didn’t 
in this very city, Chalapathi Rau once charac- 


‘terise many editors and journalists as the literary 


agents of their proprietors? _ ; 
Having conceded that, we must still ask 
ourselves: Is that all that an editor should be 
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doing? — Only playing the drummer’s role in. 


_ the political band? 


Is a newspaper a mere pamphlet of the 


responsibility towards its readers? 


‘owner and the editor? Or does it have a. 


I submit that the editors’ and the owners’. 


tight to advance their viewpoint should be 
governed by a duty not to misinform or mislead 
the public. 

It is true that the Press is part of the coun- 
try’s political process, It is true that it is an 
industry and a medium of entertainment: It is 
also,- I submit, a means of education. One 


could even assert that in our days, the Press ‘ 


and the medid as a whole are the people’s 
university. Their role is to inform the people, 
make them aware of the true nature of ‘the 
forces at work in society, build up their judge- 
ment and discrimination, and make them 
conscious of their’ weaknesses and their 
strengths, i es : r 
Are our people being informed all right? I 
do.not know whether the Press is doin git. The 
Press rarely bothers about so many areas of 
life — rural development, agriculture, education 
and so on. Even in regard to the reports that 
do appear, reporters do not bother to counter- 
check the facts; editors do not seem very 
cerned that the other side should also be 
presented in order to be fair to the readers. 


con-- 


Freedom of the Press often becomes freedom F 


for the journalist to print anything he wants 
without the leave even of his editor. There is 
too much invasion of privacy. Just as most 
originality is yndetected plagiarism, most 
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investigative reporting is the unverified purvey- 


' ing of some interested party’s hand-out. 


Some of these ills and tendencies can — and 
will be — corrected if the aggrieved took the 
Press to court — as they do in UK and US 
from where we derive most of our professional 
values. i 

In the US, partictlarly, the courts have 
begun to assert themselves against trial by the 
Press. Several judgements have held that free- 
dom of the Press, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, does not override the right to a fair trial, 
also guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Our, young journalists, who all wish to be- 
come Woodwards and’ Bernsteins, are not, un- 
fortunately, aware of the numerous cases in 
which newspapers in the US have had to pay 
heavily for being guilty of publishing uncorro- 


` borated reports. 


In Britain, the Press won its rights in conflict 
with Parliament. In our country, notwithstand- 
ing a few cases of contempt of legislature, press- 
men have enjoyed a special relationship with 
Parliament and the State legislatures. This -is a 


“reflection of thé close comradeship which had 


developed during the freedom movement. 
Parliament has’ treated journalists as a special 
class and enacted specific laws for their pay and 


‘working conditions. ` It has generally sided with 


the Press against the executive. 

I referred earlier to the adversary relation- 
ship. I wish to declare here that this is not 
reciprocated by the Government for which I 


_work,.It does not regard the Press as an 


adversary. 


Legislative sympathy and freedom from $ 


judicial scrutiny should make our Press more 
mindful of its- responsibility. Justice Holmes 
had remarked thatfreedom of expression does 
not extend to a right to cry fire in a crowded 
theatre. The right to bring downa govern- 
ment does not extend to the right to subvert 
the whole nation’s self-confidence and stability. 
The Press: can have no adversary relationship 
with the nation. . 
There is a tendency to decry new journalism, 
to think that things were better in the old days. 
Censuring the young. is the favourite pastime 
of the old. Plato’s words deprecating the 
young of his days could have been uttered by 
principals of our colleges today. There is a 
Sanskrit saying about a woman becoming mono- 
gamous and virtuous in her old age. The young 
journalists of today have so much more self- 


assurance and so much more fluency than we did.” 


But it would be good if they occasionally 
found out how much harder it was for the old 
stalwarts — persons like Horniman. He broke 
away from the ruling class and threw in his 
lot with the persecuted and the wronged. The 
courage that he required was far greater. . 

Jt is such aman we remember today. To 
at least some of us in the profession he should 
be more than a name — he is part of that inner 
monitor we call conscience.) i 


ra 





Promoting Communication Among Nations 
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FOCUS: ON COMMUNICATION 


M.V. KAMATH 


f was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said in his The 
Sovereignty of Ethics that “man does not live by 
bread alone, but by faith, by admiration, by sym- 
pathy.” And, he might have added, by communi- 
ation. - ; 
All living beings communicate. Where there is no 
communication, there is no life. Where there is 
communication, there is growth. Communication 
comes in many ways. It is effected through talk, 
through word, through deed, through dance, through 
music, through mime. The tiger communicates its 
anger through a snarl. The cobra spreads its hood 
‘asa ‘warning. Every living being knows how to 
communicate. But man alone has perfected com- 
munication to an art. ; 

‘We communicate to express our various moods: 
lone, hatred, anger, jealousy, envy, greed, passion, 
affection, desire. We communicate to seek protection. 
A calf -nestles close to the cow. An elephant 
trumpets. A mother holds her child close to her breast. 
There is communication in every one of these acts. 
Till man learnt to form meaningful sounds. he 
must have communicated with others of his kind 
through moans and grunts, through gesticulation, 
through his eyes. Even today in India a story can 
be conveyed without a sound being uttered, through 
dance, whether it is Bharata natyam, Odissi, or 
Kathakali. Eyes blaze, nostrils flare, cheeks glow and 
through an .elaborate ‘form of finger movements — 
mudras a story is unfolded. And what is true of the 
Indian dance tradition is true of similar traditions 
‘in the West, whether in Thailand, Cambodia or 
Indonesia which have their own glorious traditions. 

As man learnt to formulate words and through 
words meaning and to clothe these sounds and words 
into a script progress became rapid. Indeed, civilis- 
ation can be measured in man’s ability to communi- 
cate the greatest amount of knowledge in the shortest 
possible time. We have progressed from the day 

when Moses wrote the first tablet to now, when a 
computer can sprew thousands of words per minute. 

The earliest communication, surely, was on a one- 
to-one basis. The concept of community itself had 
to develop. A commonality of meanings had to be 
nurtured. To this day the manner of shaking one’s 
‘head to indicate affirmation in one culture can be 
misunderstood to mean denial. ‘The process of form- 


This paper was to have been delivered by the 
author, one of the country’s seniormost journal- 
ists, at the Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Council of Social Welfare, Jakarta 
(August 25, 1987). 
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ing a common language, in the circumstances, was 
necessarily slow and took centuries." And because of, 
distances and isolation of communities, different | 
language patterns arose giving place to different. 
languages.. ‘ 

The history ofthe growth of Janguages teach us 
how, over the course of centuries, civilisations arose 
which were welded together by common economic 
interests sustained, naturaily, through a commonly 
understood language.’ The history of civilisation, 
then, is the history of the growth of communication. 
First came the clay tablet. Then came to palm leaf 
and the stylus. Then came paper. But even prior to, 


.the written word was the great oral communication. . 


The ancient rishis did not put their erods down in 
writing. Wisdom was imparted through the spoken. 
word. The teacher taught; the disciple listened, 
memorised, reproduced. Meniory, reproduction, 
continuity...each had to be perfect. The voice, the 
pitch, the tene, the modulation...everything had to 
be just right. So we have, in Sanskrit, Smriti and 
Shruti. The former, that which is remembered, the 
latter that which is heard. Together they embody the 
corpus of, knowledge and ancient wisdom.’ 

But to communicate it was not enough to evolve 
a language. The word had.to be spread. First it was 
from.one person to another; then from one to a few, 
as in a class. Then it was from one to the multitudes, 
But this again was conditioned by the power of the 
spoken voice and the distance it could travel. It has 
been said that Jesus spoke to the multitudes in his 
Sermon on the Mount. The multitudes -could not 
have -been more than a few scores, perhaps: Not even 
Jesus could have raised his voice to such a pitch a 
to be heard by thousands. 

Long before Christ, the Buddha was attempting 
to speak to the multitudes. He travelled from'place 
to place, from village to village, from township to 
township spreading his message. He would speak 
directly to the people. Often times, surely, those 
who had heard him must have recounted what they 
had heard, in howsoever garbled a way to others who 
would listen. His message, thus, spread, by word of 
mouth, not necessarily the best way for the message 
to spread, but then the only way available. = 

But the message spread because it was power- 
packed. It was the message of universal brotherhood, 
of the middle path, a message that could be easily 


_ understood even by the most ignorant as well as by 


thé most sophisticated. Asoka the Great heard it in 
his time and he accepted its wisdom. From India 
the message of the Buddha spread to other countries . 
and climes: to Sri Lanka, to China and all the way - 
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' to Japan. The medium, to tise by now a well-worn 
cliche, was the message. How did the Buddha’s 
message spread? Bhikshu Sangharakshita, writing in 
A Cultural History of India, says: “His disciples were 
recruited from all classes of society and included 
both men and women. Besides instructing an exten: 
sive circle of lay adherants, he trained a smaller, more 
select band of monks and nuns who constituted the 
Sangha proper and upon whom, after the parinirvana, 
the responsibility for carrying on his mission mainly 
devolved.” Van, ox : 
Even so it was with Christ. Christ’s message was con- 
veyed westward, to Greece and’ Rome and thereafter 
to. all of pagan Europe. Christ, in that sense, was one 


of the earliest communicators. His words crossed the ` 


seas and national boundaries, even as those of the 
Buddha in earlier times. But béhind the words was 
a tremendous personality. It was the engine that 
moved men.’ Writes Bhikshu Sangharakshila: ‘His 
(the Buddha’s) presonality, as it emerges from the 
ancient records, was a unique combination of dignity 
and affability, wisdom and kindliness. Together with 
a majesty that awed and daunted kings, he appears 
to have possessed a tenderness that’ could stoop to 
comfort the bereaved and console the afflicted. His 
serenity was unshakeable, his self-confidence unfail- 
ing. Ever mindful and self-possessed, he faced opposi- 
tion and hostility, even personal danger, with the 


calm and compassionate smile, that has lingered down - 


the ages. In debate he was urbane and courteous, 
though not without a vein of irony and almost 
invariably succeeded in winning over his opponent...” 
Clearly, the Buddha had mastered ‘that most difficult 
of arts, the art of communication. rs 

Since the Buddha, others have done as well.. 
Christ’s disciples spoke to the Romans, and the 
Corinthians. They had, in various measure, those 
qualities so necessary for a successful effort at 
communication: self-knowledge, self-confidence, 
faith in one’s message, determination. ‘ 

The communicator has a clear purpose: to spread 
his ideas; his. objectives is to sow these ideas and 
see them sprout. : To that end he will count no 
effort too great, no sacrifice too large, but that he 
will overcome them all. 
_ Communication and popularisation are almost 

synonymous though not the same. One can commu- 
nicate an idea but not necessarily make. it acceptable. 
_ The massage, interestingly enough, has been spread 
both through suffering accepted and suffering caused. 
Through self-sacrifice and the sword. The Christian 
who suffered himself to be eaten by a hungry lion 
in a Roman circus — arena — helped to spread the 
message. Islam, it is commonly acknowledged, was 
spread by the sword. But there was yet another way: 
of getting a message accepted. The stronger instead 
of imposing its message, accepted and adopted 
` the culture of the weaker. That was the classic way 
in which Hinduism spread across the sub-continent. 
In his seminal work:Ancient India: A History of Its 
Culture and Civilisation, D.D. Kosambi speaks of 
the brahminical way: ‘The brahmins gradually 
penetrated whatever tries and guild castes remained 
... this meant the worship of new gods... the ex- 
clusive nature of tribal ritual and tribal cults was 
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modified, the tribal deities ‘being eqùated to standard 
brahmin gods or new brahmin scriptures written 
for making unassimilable gods respectable ... new 
places of pilgrimage were also introduced with 
„suitable myths to make: them respectable ,.. this 
procedure enabled Indian society to be formed out 
` of many, diverse and even discordant elements, with 
the minimum use of violence” (emphasis added). 

This was a non-violent mode of communication and 
promotion. The Arab-Hebraic method was, one of 
‘confrontation and conquest. The brahmin method 
was of assimilation and adoption. It did not leave 
any scars behind. : ' j 

9- 
. Wt are the factors which support communica- 
tion? One is development of a language which 
is rich and can. communicate nuances of meaning. 
Sanskrit, Latin, later still Persian and Arabic, right 
down‘to our days with English becoming a universal 
language, it is the power of the language to establish’ 
report that has enabled the messenger to spread 
the méssage. Throughout the old British empire 
knowledge was spread through English. The 
spread of the empire is mind-boggling. From- 
the west coast of Africa to the shores of China, 
England spread its massage of industrialisation, 
and modernity. When Kipling wrote’ “God 
of our fathers, known of old, Lord of our far- 
flung battle-line’, he put the effort of the British 
ina nutshell. The battle-line was indeed far-flung, 
from Nigeria in the West to Hong Kong in the 
East. But it was held,‘in part because of the power 
of the English language. a 
Another factor that made for communication 
was military power. ‘For any communication to 
be effective, a presence is needed. Communication 
did not jump over oceans and mountains as it does 
today, in centuries gone by. The communicator 
had physically to move from one place to another 
‘and make his presence felt. Sometimes the sheer 
power of his personality sufficed to convert people 
to his way of thinking. At. other times the © 
communicator met with resistance, especially when 
he went to a higher form ‘of civilisation. There, 
only the sword was the answer. In his book 
India’s Road to Nationhood, Wilhelm Von Pochham- ' 
mer writes: “The conquest .of North India started 
with an attack by the Arabs. They had produced 
the Prophet and felt themselves called upon : to 
_ become the first bearers of his new message. They 
spread it with fire and sword and tried to create a 
unjversal empire...” oo, : 

The strange thing about this conquest was not. 
that a superior culture imposed itself on a weaker 
‘culture as frequently happens, but á stronger military 
power imposed itself on a weaker military power. 
Within India there- was very little communication. 
Von Pochhammer says: “The limited vision of the 
(Indian) princes denied them an insight into the 
politics of the world around them. India had no 
relations with the other states of Asia...there were 
neither embassies in foreign countries nor news 
sérvices as. prescribed by Kautilya, Therefore, 
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there. was. no- realisation in the Gangetic Valley 
that dangers were building up in .Transoxania and 
Afghanistan, dangers which then suddenly burst 
upon India. Nothing was known in India of events 
of importance in world politics, of the expansion of 
Islam, of the appearance of Central Asiatic nomadic 
hordes, of the new great realms of the Khwarizm 
(Khiwa) or of the Mongols. An overall view of 
the political position was totally lacking. Not only 
that, but no attempt was made to. gather news of 
what was going oneven in North India. itself; the 
first invasion by Mahmud of Ghazni might have’: 
come: as a surprise, but afterwards preparations 
should have been made ‘to meet the subsequent 
attacks...’ In other words, there was total lack of 


_ communication. 


_ between the two. 


he coming of Islam to ‘India riding’on a wave 
of violence resulted in two: things. Communication 
between. the old civilisation and ‘the new culture 
ceased. Hinduism had expanded in India because 
it hadithe -capacity to absorb, Islam came across 
a sheer wall of resistance. Hinduism would not 
open out to Islam. Castes became more closed - 
and rigid than before and. customs and cults har- 
dened. At, the same time, there was a flowering ` 
of the best and the brightest. This was to be 
repeated years later after the impact of the British 
in India. At first Hinduism went into a shell. 
Then it burst forth in a revival. Von Pochhammer 
has said: “Since 1400 AD so many really great 
religious leaders arose that one can speak of a 
renaissance of Hinduism.” The impact of another 
culture can have novel and oftentimes unexpected 
repercussions on an older culture. 

e 

(COMMUNICATION between the two cultures Hindu- 

and Islamic, ceased for all .practical purposes 
though they co-existed in India for a long period of 
time. Hinduism was assimilative, Islam was not. 
Hinduism was eclectic, Islam was exclusive. There 
could be, in the circumstances, little communication 
5 If, during the centuries of Islamic 
reign, largely in North India, the nation was bipo- 
larised it was precisely because of lack of 
communication between the ruling power and the 
ruled. ° ` SAAN 

Communication to be effective, then, must kave 
two characteristics. In the first place, it must be 
persuasive. The message must not only be convinc- 
ing but must be presented in an acceptable form. 
Resistance to.the .message indicates failure to 
streamline the art of communication. In the second 
place, the message must be seen to have a relevance 
to the communicatee. Will the communicatee 


-benefit by accepting thé message? Will it be 


conducive to his growth? ' 

A classic example. of thisis provided by the 
decision of ‘the representatives of the East India 
Company in India to promote English as the oficial 
language of communication. f 

Till about 1825 the Fort -William College was 
sympathetic to Oriental traditions and culture. 


Consider the beginning of British efforts.at commu- 
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-nication in India, In 1781 Warren Hastings ‘had , 
founded the Calcutta Madrassa (or Arabic College) 
where Muslims were trained in the principles and ` 
practice of Islamic Law. Ten years latter, Jonathan 

an Orientalist-scholar administrator 
founded the Sanskrit College at Bánaras for the 
preservation and cultivation 'of the Jaws, literature 

‘and religion of the Hindus. Both these institutions, 
supported by the Government, were concerned with 
Indian learning and intended for Indians. It was in 
1800 that Lord Wellesley established the College of 
Fort William in. Calcutta intended for the higher 
education and training of servants of the East India 
Company who had come, out to India in their teens, 
It was Wellesley’s belief that if these young men were 
to play the role of judges, officials and administrators, 
they had to be proficient in Arabic, Persian . and 
Sanskrit as well as six other Indian languages. 

At the Fort William College the stress was on 
Indian languages, but soon the question arose 
whether what was considered a ‘“‘babel of languages” 
in India should not be replaced ‘by English. For 
example, James Stuart Mill who had been appointed 
Assistant Examiner for the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in 1819, had begun to have 
doubts about the usefulness of the Calcutta Madrassa 
and the Banaras Hindu College and was writing in 
his despatches to London that “the great end should 
not have been to teach Hindoo learning, but useful 
learning.” One despatch ended with the recom- 
mendation that it be made known that those Indians 
who undertook an extensive programme of English 
study were to be held in high honour by the 
Government. 

In the end, thanks to the support given by Lord 
Macaulay, English became the official language of 
the Government of India. Earlier Charles Trevelyan 
who -favoured English to Persian had suggested a 
comprehensive system of national education in India 
such as was then in existence.in New York and 
New England as well as in Prussia. The intro- 
duction of such a system, Trevelyan wrote to’ 
the then British Governor-General in India, Lord 
Bentinck, would change the face of India within 
twenty-five years. Like a prophet inspired, Trevelyan 
went. on to depict India on the eve of a great moral 
change. The impending abolition of Persian in’ 
courts and government offices, he said, would shake 
Hinduism and Mohammadanism to their core and 
would establish “our language, our learning and 
ultimately our religion in India.” 

On one thing Trevelyan went wrong. Christianity 
did not become. the religion of India. But the. setting 
up of English as the official language enabled India 


` to make the great leap forward into the ninteenth 


and twentieth centuries. But it was not all that easy. 
The order promulgating English as the official 
language in India-was called the Black Act. Sydney 
Smith wrote about Macaulay’s Minutes which made 
the order possible in these words: ‘“‘They are admi- 
rable for their talent and their honesty, we see why 
he was hated: in India and how honourable to him 
that hatred was.” i . 
What Trevelyan, Bentinck and Macaulay had done 
was to make communication between different parts 
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of India speaking different languages easy by provid- 
ing a link language — English. Without that link 
language, communication between different parts 
“of India would have been hard and laborious. Now, 
with the introduction of English as the link language, 
India was to ‘make giant strides. In: August 1835 
‘Macaulay wrote- to James Mill: “The stir’ in the | 
native world is certainly very great.” - - : 

Schools to teach English were, quickly established 
in India. Thousands Wanted to be enrolled in these 
schools. By 1838, forty schools had been set up to 
teach English. Boys from every caste were admitted 
to them. The Calcutta Book Society sold more than | 
30,000 English books over a period of just two 
years. Only Muslims were hostile: to the new 
learning. At the:newly established Hooghly College, 
1,100 students flocked to the English department as 
against 300 to the Oriental Department. English had 

‚cometo stay in India. \ ; 

It is important to remember two things in this 
regard. Though English was imposed on India by 
the British authorities, there was no violence involv- 
ed. Secondly, English was seen as an instrument of 
progress. To Indians, English opened a new world 
of science and technology and it was thus seen as 
beneficial to their growth. The communicator and 
communicatee had come to have a common interest. 
The message had been well-received. And therefore 
it Had succeeded beyond the wildest dreams of the 
communicator. , are it 

‘Had English nothing to offer to the Indian and - 
had English been imposed on India the situation ` 
might have been different. But it, was clearly 
demonstrated that whoever knew English would have 
ready access “to all the vast intellectual wealth, 
which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations.” 
Who could resist such an argumeént?_ A 
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JAPAN lay isolated from the rest of the ‘world till 
‘Admiral Perry visited it in 1853-54 with a fleet, 
concluded a treaty guaranteeing protection for ship- 
wrecked US seamen, the right to buy coal and 
opening the ports of Shimoda and Hakodate’ to US 
trade. One wonders whether Japan would have 
made the sensational progress that it has since then” 
made had it not been for Admiral Perry. The 
Admiral had opened up the channels of communica- 
tion between Japan and the West. Initially. it had 
been a traumatic experience for the Japanese, but 
once the trauma war over and the Japanese learnt 
the advantage of communicating with the West, 
their progress was rapid. 5 
` Today it is clearly seen that communication indeed 
is the key to progress, But simultaneously new pro- 
‘blems have arisen. Contact with the West gave many 
countries in Asia and Africa their sense of identity. 
The India .we know of today became so largely 
because-of its contact with Britain.. In the process, 
of communication, India found its own identity. 
Much the samé thing can be said about many other 
nations now together dubbed as the Third World. 
With the establishment of a sense of identity has 
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come a desire to preserve that identity and to be 
selective in receiving information. This has led to 


--the battle between the Third-World and the First in 
_the-matter of transmitting information and receiv- 


ingit.. e SEA 

But long before Third World countries found it 
necessary to fight for their identity, there had been 
other .battles. For over a century, international 
communication was in the hands of three imperial 
powers: Britain, France and‘ Germany. They- res- 


pectively owned Reuters, Havas and Wolffe news’ 
-agencies which were used to propagandise against 


each other as a preliminary to precipitating a war. 

_ Kent Cooper, the General -Manager of the 
Associated Press in the ’twenties and ’thirties, in his 
relentless crusade against Reuters world news 
monopoly charged in his -book Barriers Down. that 


the foreign propaganda carried on through these . 
- channels for over a hundred years had -been one of 


the causes of wars and that the news barriers around 


Germany had contributed to the cause of. Hitler’s 


rise to power and the eventual outbreak of. World 
War-II within the abort span of twenty’ years after 
the end of the First World War. ` ’ i 

Kent Cooper accused Reuter of “a domination of 
the like of which for international ramifications, 
complications’ ‘and regimentation. of the world 
opinion, has never been equalled.” Cooper went-on 
to say that “international attitudes. have developed 
from the impressions and .prejudices aroused’ by 


what the news agencies reported. Monopoly made | 


the system of deception work.” 4 

‘This was‘a clear case of one country promoting 
the kind of communication it has in mind to suit its 
needs. Communication between nations existed, yes. 
But this was not a ‘‘natural” or “honest” communi- 
cation. Information’ was seen through British eyes 
and it was British perception of what was happening 
that was communicated to others, Inevitably it was 
biased. l i i A 

The British monopoly over the English-speaking 
world of communications had to be broken.’ As far’ 
back as 1944, the--then US Assistant Secretary of 
State, William: Benton, promised the US Congress 
that “the State Department. plans to do everything 
within its power to help break down the artificial 


- barriers to the expansion of private American news | 
“agencies, magazines, motion pictures and other media 


of communication.” > . 
Four years later, Secretary of States James Byrnes 


told the US House Appropriations“ Sub-Committee’ , 


that it was the policy of the State Department “to 
assist and support private channels of communica- 
tion in giving the world a correct understanding of 
America.” - ' } ee ` 

By that what Secretary Burnes meant was that 
foreign news agències were giving the world a wrong 
picture of America and that it was his desire that 
efforts should be supported to provide the “right” 
picture. : =a 

To give: “a right picture”, it was necessary that 
communication betweén “two and more countries 


should be'frée and easy. 


` At the beginning of the twentieth century and’ for 
some years afterwards, the Associated Press- of 


t^ 


`X 


America had' been kept out of world. coverage a 

. Reuters and Havas. “In precluding the Associated 

Press trom disseminating news abroad”, wrote Kent 

Cooper, ‘‘Reuters and Havas served, three purposes: 

(1) They kept AP out of competition. 

(2) They were free to present. American news ` 

disparagingly. .. ef 

(3) They,could present news of iek own coun- 

tries most favourably and without it being 

_ contradicted. Their own countries were glorified. 

This was, done. by reporting great advances at’ 
home. in English and French civilisations, the 
benefits of which would, of course, be bestowed 
on the world.” 

It is instructive to know how, in the battle fora 
fair share of the world communication market AR 
finaly won — but that was because two major wars 
put the United. States in a position of a superpower 
and superpowers cannot be kept out of any market, 
By 1945, AP had arrived. - | r 

Indeed, on December 11, 1948, the - Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights through its Article 19 
proclaimed that “everyone has the right to “freedom 
of opinion and expression” and that “this right 
includes. freedom to hold opinion without inter- 
ference and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through’any media regardless of frontiers.” 
And the UN Conference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva the same year re-affirmed that this 
freédom’ was “‘the touchstone, of all the freedoms to 
which the United Nations is dedicated.” 

- How has this freedom been‘used? Truth to tell, 

despite the formation of a Third World News Pool, 
world, news is largely distributed even now by four 
main news agencies, the Associated Press, the United 
Press International, the Agence France Press and 
Reuters. “The Soviet. news agency TASS does also 
distribute news, but seldom gets much attention in 
the Third World, despite the fact that it has over 
325 foreign subscribers. 


ia 


os gus nee ae ne p i Kate 
ous. The Western news agencies -are far too smått 


- to do that, since increasingly, developing nations are 


becoming aware of how they are victimised. But 


where once distortion“ was glaring, now it is subtle: 


and requires ‘a sharp and inquiring mind to detect it. 
‘The power of the Western agencies is enormous, 
In her book Whose News? Rosemary Richter pointed 


„out that Reuters which operates thirty services in 


six languages sends out 1.5 million words a day from 
its London headquarters. AFP issued more than 


double that, although its total included extensive 


domestic coverage. The UPI computer operation in 
New York ‘processed (all these figures are good for 

1978 the year in which Whose News? was published) 
a daily 14 million words. Between the four Western 
news agencies they provided over 90 per cent of the 
international news printed or broadcast around the 
world. Through the 9,500 subscribers to AP alone 
(again, 1978 figures), nearly a third of the world’s 
population had access to the agency’s reporting, its 
daily output being 17 million words. As AP’s then 
Director of World- Services said: ‘‘What is carried 
by us, the major agencies, profoundly modifies 
human ideas and value judgements.” What. sort of 
communication promotion is this? 


- WHAT has been happening for a long time, totally 


It is not through these four agencies alone that the . 


West seeks to ‘enlighten’ the Third World. The New 
York Times feature -services are taken around 50 
countries. Magazines like Time, Newsweek, and 
Reader’s Digest. are sold in- their thousands, in the 
developing world as well. And. in the non -aligned 
countries, 65. per «cent of television and radio pro- 
grammes come from abroad, because these countries 


are, often too poor to produce . their own pro- - 


grammes. 

Poverty; asa ‘matter of fact, has'much to contri- 
bute to the difficulties of communication between’ 
two neighbouring countries. Thus, to send a cable 
from Lome‘to Accra, a mere one hundred’ and fifty 
miles away, takes around 48 hours while the message 


is routed through Paris to London and back to West - 


Africa! As one Ghanaian editor once pointed out, 
. that distance could have beén covered faster by a 
runner. How can true .communication between 
nations. ever be promoted, unless the- -major hurdle 
of poverty is removed? , : 

And because it*is in “the ‘interest of the Western 
powers to provide only. such information to poor 
nations as in their interests, the information — and 
news — gets slanted. : The slant is not always obvi- 
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“a 


. unheard in a distant forest.” 


unchecked, is a form of cultural aggression without 
parallel in history. Western news agencies -have 
mostly have had -it all their way. It is important to 
rememiber that when the Chernobyl nuclear disaster 
took place, many Western agencies and newspaper 
originally gave the number of dead in thousands. 
Only later did it transpire than the dead were not 
more than 35, which, of course, did not make the 
disaster less dangerous, but the reporting more 
truthful. 


There i is the story of how riots broke out in 


Jamaica in 1975 coinciding with the meeting there 


, 


of the International Monetary Fund and how,-. 


because Western correspondents happened ~ to be 
there at the time, the riots, that normally -would 


have passed unnoticed, were reported in the West - 


“in chilling detail’? to the discomfiture of the Jamai- 
can Government. Had the Western nations not 
been there, the point was made: “‘the local Jamaican 
stringers might not have been fit to write about the 
disturbances and they might have been a tree falling 
-There is a point there. 

It is not just a question of news distortion. As J.H. 

Faulknver, a former Canadian Secretary of State, 
noted, if monopoly is bad in a consumer industry, 
it is infinitely worse in a cultural one where not only 
prices can be fixed, but also ideas. Almost- two 
decades ago, a survey carried outin Latin America 
showed that on an average, nearly one-third ‘of the 
total time of programming was composed of US 


-programmes and that imported programmes in the 


continent varied from 10 per cent to 84 per cent. 
Two-thirds of the programmes in Urguay were 
imported and more, than 60 per cent of it was 
American. In the case of Argentina and Colombia, 
80 per cent of ported programmes were American, 
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1 


In Costa Rica and in Ecuador, the proportion was 


‘80 to 90 per cent in the case ofthe former and’ 


73 per cent in the case of the,latter. 


Again the question may be asked: What kind of 
Communication is this, that the ideas and character 
of onc nation are moulded by the technical and 

financial might of one power? How much of Argen- 
tinian or Brazilian or Costa Rican programmes aré 
seen inthe United States? And why shouldn’t -they 
be seen? 


The truth is that there is very little meaningful ` 
communication between one country and another. . 


Despite the demand for a New International informa- 
tion Order and despite the creation of a Third World 
News Pool, the deficiencies and-:imbalances in the flow 
of news are too glaring to go unnoticed. It is not un- 
common for an American syndicated columnist to 
be reproduced in the press of the Third World. But 
how many syndicated columnists of the. Third 
World get published in any Western newspaper? The 
point was forcibly made by Thomas Hammerberg, 
a Swedish Communication researcher, in a document 
entitled A National Policy for Balance and Freedom 
Information prepared for the MacBride Commission. 
Hammerberg said: “This means that — where there 


are reports from Asia, America and Latin America - 


— the Anglo-American or French concept of ‘news’ 
will tend to dominate, and that -concept is not 
necessarily the only one. This also means that good 
journalists from other countries will most probably 
not reach an international public. Those who are, 
through their best social and cultural background, 
well-equipped to understand many.of the problems 
of the Third World;' are never given a chance to 
report widely about them because a few major 
agencies dominate the international news flow and 
these agencies in their turn are dominated ‘by.one or 
two “nationalities.” l 


ADDRESSING a meeting of the Coordination , Com- 
mittee, of the Non-Aligned Countries’ Press 


Agencies Pool at Kinshasa on March 7, 1979, India’s ` . 


representative D.R. Mankekar reminded his col- 
leagues of the decisions taken at the second meeting 
of the Coordination’ Committee held in Jakarta in 
April 1978. He made what even today, eight year 
later, sound like relevant points. He said, for 
example, tbat it was important that journalists ‘from 
developing countries should be trained to look at 
. the world and its news not through Western eyes 
and values, but through the eyes and realities of 
the people of the developing countries. “For, the 
greatest problem”, he said, “faced by the developing 
countries today is the mental conditioning of many 
of the journalists in developing countries stemming 
from their training based on western news values 
and norms.” ` ` 

The point was well made but how does one resolve 
the problem? The truth is that almost all developing 
countries had, at one time or other, been’ under the: 
tutelage of a western imperialist power and been 
conditioned by that power. It is no more possible 
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English with its 


‘during times of crisis. ' 
{ 


. for an Indian journalist to filter off the Wester 


influence from his mid and retain what is purely 
Indian in him than it is possible probably (and I 
am hesitant to- make this comparison) for an 
educated Algerian to shake off the French influence 
on him to retain his pure `’ Arab characteristic. 
Those in the. developing countries have a schizo- 
phrenic personality. One part of them isthe native 
-element. There is that other part, howsoever well- 


- masked, that is forever alien. 


Two questions arise: One is it possible for those ` 
educated decision-makers in developing countries 
ever to shake off their influence of an alien culture? 
Two, is it really necessary? It will be argued that a 
Frenchman is essentially French, an Englishman 


essentially English'and an American essentially 


American without the taint of any foreign inflenuce. 
But increasingly educated young people are getting 
to think alike and feel alike as a result of the mass 
of.influences that operdte them because of’: their 
exposure to alien value systems., In today’ s world 


it is no more possible to remain culturally 
isolated. . 
At the Jakarta meeting, nevertheless, the 
Coordinating Committee took the- following 
decisions: 


* Developing countries should improve their 
telecommunication system and lower their trans- 
mission costs. 
* Developing ‘countries should remedy the acute 
paucity of trained journalistic skills within tbeir- 
confines. i 
* Developing countries which do not have their 
own national news- agencies should make 
determined efforts to set them up. ` ` : 
* Developing countries should activate “the 
redistribution centres as: to stimulate news flow 
among non-aligned nations. 
* Developing nations should i icipiove the profes- 
sional content and quality of the news services OF ; 
the Non-Aligned Pool. ; sate 
* Developing countries should build up for non. 
aligned news an identity of its own through 
accent on: developmental news, particularly‘ of 
socio-economic, agricultural, -industrial and, 
scientific progress. and news of cultural and 
human interest.’ 
But will that suffice? The explosion in communi- 
cations above all since World War IL is not limited 
to information or to the printed: word — to the 
over 1,500 books published every 24 hours; to the 
flow of ‘fast’ news (it is the pride of the UPI that 
it can push, -9,600 words a minute - across the 
Atlantic) or to broadéasting. ° The volume of inter- 
national broadcasting doubled between: 1955 and: 
1960; and doubled again in the next decade; by 
1972 there were 1,365 short-wave broadcasting 
transmitters. The BBC alone transmits’ in 39 
languages ` and“ broadcasts round the clock in 
World Service. The Voice of 
America broadcasts in thirty-five languages through 
123 stations and ` reportedly reaches around -25 
million people daily and up to’ 80 million people 
The Soviet Union and many 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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„distance calls (STD/ISD). 
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Our Communication Revolution : Problems, Perspective 
BE a NL. CHOWLA . : 


NDIA’S first digital electronic Rural Automatic 

Exchange - (RAX) developed -by Centre for 
Development of Telematics (C-DOT) started func- 
tioning in Kittur, a village in Belgaum district of 
Karnataka, in December 1986. The RAX which 
replaced a stronger exchange of a single open wire 
trunk line to Belgaum not only . expanded and 
improved the telephone service in Kittur. It also 
enabled the subscribers to dial their own long 
The National Institute of Bank Management, 
Pune, conducted a’study to assess the impact of 
improved telecommunications facility in relation fo- 


“rural development soon after the commissioning of 


the RAX. The conclusions the study arrived at 
were: (a) the farmers and dealers could find out in 
advance the most competitive prices to buy their 
requirements as to sell in the market where they 
would get the highest price, (b) the truck operators 
could get demand for their trucks or obtain spare 
The drivers were able to contact the owners 
in the event of an accident or for messages regarding 
any additional demands; (c) patients could get in 
touch with doctors-or ask for ambulance from a 
hospital in the‘district town and seek help from the 
police. ( 
like arranging marriages, and obtaining information 
about celebrations and festivals from far off places. 
It was thus.surmised that rural telecommunications 


. can be of immediate relevance to rural development 


` 


whether maximising return in existing assets. or 
creating a climate of social betterment.. ss 
These findings are not ,particularly revealing. In 


fact, they do not go deep enough to examine whether. 


and to what extent the Kittur RAX succeeded in 


- stimulating interest among ‘all sections of the village 


community, particularly. the deprived sections such 
as the farm. labour, the illiterate youth or the women, 
in any new opportunities. More importantly, .the 
study gives no indication ‘of any attitudinal change 


‘which the “‘life-line to outside world” initiated, if at 


all. And yet the abiding impact of telecommunica- 
tions on rural economic and social development that 
Sam Pitroda, the Prime Minister’s advisor on 
Technology Missions -and chief of C-DOT, has 
initiated cannot be missed. ; à 

` The National Mission on Telecommunications is 
one of the five Missions on vital areas of develop- 
ment, the other four are to deal with drinking water, 






ority on the problems of 

:| the media,- is Director-General, Research and 
| Publication Centre, NAMEDIA Foundation. 
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>network from the, lower level.” 


The study listed a few other social services: 


immunisation, national literacy and oilseeds. The 
important point is that telecommunications for rural . 
development has been given that priority for the 
first time. The Mission has a time-bound programme 
to be completed at. an estimated cost of Rs 1450 
crores. During the period January 1988 and March 
T990 it is expected to focus its attention on extending 
communication to rural areas” besides improving - 
quality of service, increasing urban public call offices, 
efficiency in the delivery of telegrams, providing telex 
on demand and building up a national network. 
Pitroda has claimed that the main objective of the' 
Technology Missions is to.trauslate the findings of 
the laboratories to the people “for inculcating a 
sense of self-reliance and bringing an attitudinal 
change.” He has also- said ‘that the government 
would not encourage ‘installation of “‘car phones”... 
and instead use the resources “for building a national: 
Does this suggest a 
new formulation for communication policy? 62 
It is true that the role of telecommunications as a 
potentially powerful tool for social and economic 
development has not been adequately analysed in 
our country, Telephone.which is a common-place , 
feature for industrialised societies is ina state “of 
utter neglect even. in the urban centres. Its bearing 
on the rural community has received no attention, 
whatsoever. It has. not been appreciated ‘that no 
other media can-match the telephone for direct and 
spontaneous contact. Since the telephone is con- 
sidered a sophisticated extension and amplifier of 
traditional ‘and oral communication it could be a ; 
first.and most familiar stage in rural dévelopment. 
Besides the benefits listed in the Kittur study such as 
Price information, timely delivery of products to 
market, reduction of travel costs and energy savings 
the availability of telecommunications could help 
attract industries to rural areas and allow decentral- 
isation of economic activities away from major urban 
centres. Viewed in that context, a country like India 
should require substantial ‘investments to meet the 
minimum access goals of telecommunications. In . 
terms’ of both distance and density the minimum - 
goals could beż, 
— One telephone per hundred 
‘areas; 
— One telephone within an hour’s walk in 
‘ rural areas; and 
— One telephone per permanent settlement in 
remote or isolated areas. die is 7 
Elsewhere, telecommunications has been accepted 


people in urban 


-as the most important component of communication 


revolution, It is an absolute necessity, a 
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prerequisite. and a ‘pre-investment. for develop- ' 
ment and as a barometer of social and eco- 


- nomic health of communities. So far at. least 


` generation of technology offers greater speed, capa- 


-sing of information. 


* book: “A Vision of C & C:.Computers and Com- 


. tion. 
-is changing the basic character of society and 


telecommunications has been seen by our planners ' 
as an urban need, a luxury rather than an essential 

component of integrated. development; - Its indirect - 
beriefits for socio-economic development have gone: 


_ by de fault. i 


But development of telecommunications should” 
be related to the revolution taking place in com- 
munications technology under which each new- 


city and versatility in the transporting and proces-: 
In communication revolution’ 
the driving force; today, is the convergence of 
telecommunications and computer technologies. _ 

‘ Dr KojiKobayashi, Chairman of the Nipon 
Electric Company:(NEC) of Japan, in his recent 


munications” has apprehensibly’ discussed the 
dimensions of a new discipline which he calls C&C 
(Computers. and Communications) — a marriage 
òf passive communications systems and the com- 
puter, as a processor and manipulator of informa- 
According to Dr Kobayashi, this discipline 


“vastly expanding human “creative capabilities.” 
He believes that telecommunications network systems 
used as infrastructures for the circulation of infor-` 


-mation will play a central role, as will the. broaden- 


ing of and improvement in the levels of information . 
handling in - conventional .’ telecommunications 
services, including broadcasting services, Also, 
there will be more efficient ‘methods of handling 
conventional non-telecommunication services ‘such 
as the replacement of mail . and publications 
distribution with electronic mail and , electronic 
files. aa a a 

This formulation as of now, may appear to be. 
relevant only to the information ‘society in Japan 


-orin United States. But the communications techno- . 


_ information messages 


‘indeed ambitious. The nme f 
. (Computer: and Literacy Studies in Schools) is 


logy is proceeding “‘at such a dizzying paće, creat- 
ing a dazzling array of new products, ‘services and 
capabilities” that a country like India which is 


seeking to modernise communication technology will, 


not remain unaffected for long. The Seventh Plan 


_ document has included information dnd communi- 


cation sectors as thrust aréas in the development. of 


‘science and technology. The new computer policy 


has been framed -to stimulate demand and to deve- 
lop software exports. Inducting computers „into: 
Indian systems on a large scale. has been a guiding 
principle of the policy. Already, in a few selected ` 
areas computer telecommunications’ and television 
to produce, publish and distribute, store and retrieve 
is- being, paar -` The 
ramme of using computers in’ education is 
ide i ‘programme called CLASS 


claimed to be functioning in over 1000. schools. The 


‘target is 60,000 secondary schools in the entire 


country. eS a ; f 
Recently, the, Government 1s reported. to ‘have 

approved another interesting proposal of the postal 

department to introduce an electroniç- mail service, 
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Under this, scheme, all postal. documents, drawings 
etc, upto‘a size of 210297 m.m. will be accepted 
for instantaneous facsimile transmission between 
eight cities, that is, Delhi; Bombay, - Calcutta, 
Madras, Bangalore; Hyderabad, Port Blair and 
Nicobar Islands. ae 


The- .multi-purpose communication ~ satellite 
INSAT-I B launched in 1983)was indeed a landmark 
in the development of communication technology in 
India. Its utilisation from transmitting TV pro- 
grammes all over the country to facsimile trans- 


- missions-and whether forecasting was, in fact, a 
starting point for communication revolution. It has ` 


also béen described as the climax of the revolution, 


and “ʻa further step towards still more powerful and - 


all pervasive mass media_ whose contact binds 
individuals to a technocratic order.” INSAT-I C to 


- be launched this year besides taking some load off 


the orbiting INSAT-I B will vastly expand the 


-communication services. Satellite transthission. has 


made it possible to reach isolated communities dis- 
persed oyer distant and diverse regions. _ ; 


‘ Thus we have already acquired’ and initiated ‘the 
fundamental tools of modern communication - 
technology. Space’ communication and computer 
technology, the vital elements, have’-been effectively 
inducted into our system. Hardly any other develop- 
ing country can make a similar claim.” a ME 
Are we then ushering in “‘space age”, “electronic 
revolution” or’ “information era”? What, in “this 
context, is the significance of C-DOT RAX in 
Kittur? What is our- vision of C & C? Have our 
planners and potential users including businessmen, 
educators, health-care providers -and agricultural 
extension. services perceived the meaning of com- 
munication technology which will produce results 
only if there is a clear interdependence: between 
‘planning and utilisation of facilities? ~ ie 


AS a new shopping technique in the United | 
States. According to it, Americans have developed 
a-passion for staying at home where they can watch 


-movies on their VCRs or even shop by phone. 
-Home-shopping VCR cassettes advertise consumer 


products like electronics, jewellery toys and clothes.. 
If a viewer sees something he ‘likes, he dials a toll- 
free number and places his order. There arè already. 
three major’ home-shopping cable -networks in the 
country. The number of VCRs -iù US homes is’ 
estimated at 50 million’ Even more exciting is a 
story from’ Tokyo where a recént move to curb - 
Japan’s. runaway trade surplus with the US has 
given rise to an unusual ‘shopping -television pro- 
gramme with a view to help’ Japanese consumers 
select goods directly from American stores. The 
Fuji TV. network ‘broadcasts via satellite from US 
stores. A-number is flashed on the screen under the 
product, the viewer calls with .an order, and the 
item is sent by express mail from America. In the 
process, the ‘Japanese buyers also get a substantial 
reduction because the elimination of Japan’s middle- 


x‘ 


recent issue of the Newsweek carries an account - 


mAh system makes goods cheap by Japanese stan- 


dards for imports. a” Bane: 
Similarly, an American corporation has introduced 
a robot billboard artist to generate or reproduce any 


“image in billboard size for outdoor advertising, 
movie backdrops and stage sets. Computers that. 


“come awfully. close to thinking” are also being 
developed. A new type of computer is “learning “to 
read-on its own.” The most sophisticated neural 
computer being built in -the US will out-perform a 
supercomputer at certain jobs. Another. computer 


called “wizard” seems to learn to recognise images’ 


in much the same way. that people do. If one wants 
to find out the one person on earth whose height 
and weight are closest to one’s own the computer 
would take about seven minutes to slog through the 
statistics for five billion people,-one by one. 
Computer-based messaging and conferencing afe 
. already in practice. They allow groups of people 
scattered around the world to discuss, over a period 
of time, topics of common: interest. A message can 
be transmitted to the host.computer and stored in 
“‘mémory. The originator has the choice of addressing 
one or all participants. The addressees can read 
any messages at their own conference. i 
` ` These are only some of the alluring examples’óf 
configuration of satellite, computer'and telecommu- 
nications in what have come to be known as infor- 
mation societies. We in India have also acquired 
our own satellite and launched ona programme of 


modernisation of communication using both com- - 


puter and telecommunications. But what Kind of 
goals do we have in view? Do we expect to achieve 


the status of-an information society like the one’ 


. they have in the United States, Japan or a few other 
developed countries? If so, who are going to bé 
the beneficiaries of our sophisticated communication 
technology? > - . p 

In a perceptive paper ‘‘New Information Techno- 
logy: Myths, Questions; 'Alternatives”, John A. Lent, 


an outstanding scholar of development ` communica- 


tion, bas effectively argued that information, through 
new technology, is an economic good with a price 
tag which is out of reach of a large majority’ of 


people, causing a’ growing gap between the few. 


information rich and many information poor. The 
use of computers, according to him, will not only 
centralisé power. It will ‘increase the authority of 
the technocrats who may not necessarily be respon- 
sive to the needs’ of the entire community. Then 
there will be a -tendency towards homogenisation 
threatening social and cultural values. In the inter- 
national context, high techndlogy is already being 
_ used as a support system for expanding the trans- 
. _ national business of a few countries. 

. - Among the questions Lent raises are: Is not 
technology- being used as a vehicle of mass control? 
In cases where telecommunication js used for 
developmental purposes, whose development is. being 
enhanced? Who detérmines- what is good for a 
nation’s, . development? -How can information 


technology be changed from its present emphasis on: 


crass commercialism and manipulation to thé pro- 
motion of humanitarial goals? Some Of these ques- 
tions are particularly relevant to the Indian situation 
in view of our access to high technology and widen- 
. ing social and economic disparities. 
The late Dr Vikram Sarabhai, as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the late ’sixties, was 


‘the prime promoter of direct’ broadcast of ‘TV ` 
‘through 2 satellite. The credit for persuading Indira, - 


Gandhi to launch a programme of satellite com- 
munication must indeed go to Dr. Sarabhai. His 
argument was that_we should extend television 
through satellite to consciously reach the most 
difficult and least developed areas of the country and 
because they are in this stage that we should reach. 
them in a hurry. In a state of economic and social 
backwardness, television as a unique contribution to 
make. And finally, he argued, TV should be regard- 
ed as an instrument for development and therefore it 
is an investment rather than an overhead of society. 
But Dr Sarabhai also suggested that determining . 
policies and programming content related to educa- 
tion or instruction through television should be 


’ assigned to the people who are committed to the 


goals. Today while we have satellite TV transmissions 
with all the capabilities that Dr Sarabhai had 
envisaged, it cannot be said that our goals are either ` 
clear or that the lofty ones are being achieved with 
a great success. What is true of TV. is most likely 
to be repeated in computer literacy progranimes or. 
extension of telecommunications unless a coherent 
policy'in the field of communication technology is. 
adopted.. . ; í 
` The Minister of State for Science and Technology, 
K.R. Narayanan, in his recent address at the Inter- 
national Conference ,on Computer Communication 
for Developing Countries, concéded that it is neces- ` 
sary to adapt technology to Specific conditions, 
geographical, climatic and social: He also agreed 
that computer technology has to be applied on-a 
“wide-scale for the better of the lot of the masses of 
our people.” Narayanan laid emphasis on accelerat- 
ing the moral and spiritual education of the people 
together with the adoption of high technologies. He, 
however, did not explain how these principles were 
to-be implemented. op E ` 

The principle ‘of appropriate technology. which. has 
been stated and re-stated is again not easy to define. . 
There are two dangers in evolving “appropriate” 
technology in communication: First, an industrial- - 
ised country or even a national agency involved in 
technology transfer may unwittingly prejudge a 
particular technology or tool and the second, what is 
considered appropriate in communication technology 
for big industrial houses or institutions and indivi- 
duals in metropolitan towns may have no relation- 
ship with the adoption capacities of the vast majority 
of people living in rural and remote areas. 

Revolution in communication technology, inescap- 
able as it is, is not a normal gradual process. Also, 
unlike many other technologies, communication 
technology extends its impact (if not reach) to every. 
one. It influences behaviour~more than attitude: 
Thanks to the visionaries like Vikram Sarabhai, 
communication revolution is overtaking this country 
in all its dimensions. - We can have direct TV broad; 
casting or teleconferencing or electronic mail but 
there are thousands of villages and hamlets far more 
remote and less developed than the Kittur village of 
Karnataka State where basic communication facilities 
are not in’ sight. Therefore, our communication 
revolution if it is not to bypass majority of the 
people and their economic, social and cultural diver- 
sities will call for a comprehensive policy framework. 
The question- is: Who -should frame the policy? 
(Courtesy: The Times:of India) 
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The following is an excerpt from 
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Ti technological progress in general — and more 
particularly the‘increasing use of communication 
and information technology — is. now sufficiently 
well advanced for it to be possible to forecast trends 


and to define prospects, as well as to identify likely’ 


risks and stumbling-blocks. Science and technology 
are constantly making such advances which may-one 
day facilitate breaking down barriers between persons 
That trend is without doubt irrever- 


foreseen are not necessarily beneficial. 
To be: sure, in all industrialised countries and in a 


© growing number of developing countries interest. is 


` 


_ making the existing 


focused on: the extraordinary new opportunities being 
opened up by technological innovations in this field. 
However, these opportunities are not yet, for political 
and economic reasons,” within the reach of everyone. 
For many scientific discoveries and technological 
innovations were initiated, and may be controlled 
for a long time to come, by a small number of coun- 


-tries and: by a few transnational firms. It is therefore 


vital-to determine how these. technical developments 
can be of greatest benefit to all nations and, -within 
each nation, to each community and, ultimately, to 
all men and women; and how they can help to reduce 
inequalities and injustices. O a ee 
Moreover, the feeling: that technological progress 
is running ahead of man’s capacity to interpret its 
implications and direct it into the most desirable 


channels,— expressed by many. - thinkers for over a’ 


century — is becoming more and ‘more widespread. 
The gap is disturbingly evident in such areas as 
biology, genetics, nuclear physics and cybernetics. 
New technologies, advancing by their own momen- 
tum or due to political pressures and economic 
requirements, impose themselves ‘before they can be 
assimilated, and elude both ethical and social 


control.* 


The new technologies have ambiguous conse-_ 


quences since they bring with them the risk of 
-communication systems more 
rigid and exaggerate their faults and dysfunctions. 
In sétting up ever.more powerful, homogeneous and 
centralised networks, there is a danger of accentuating 
the centralisation of the .public or institutional 
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_ sources of information, of strengthening inequalities 
and imbalances, and of increasing: the sense of irres- 
ponsibility and powerlessness both in individuals and 
communities. The multiplication - of radio-broad-. 
casting channels made available -by direct broadcast 

- satellites could bring about a diversification of objec- 
-tives and audiences; however, by intensifying comń- 
petition, it may lead to the standardisation of content 
and, at the international level, accentuate cultural 


« dependence by -increasing’ the use of imported pro-_ 


. grammes. Again,’as distance becomes an increasingly 
irrelevant factor in transmission costs (in particular- 
in the case of transmission by satellite, but also in 

. broadband digital transmission by microwave, light 


_conductors and cables), the inequalities between ” 


developed and developing countries can diminish; 
. but they, may be intensified as a result of the concen- 
tration of these resources in the hands of a minority 
Tt may also be that the creation of data_banks linked 
up with computers will lead. to an increasing: gulf 
between countries and regions by reducing the 
poorest.countries’ means of access of information, 
or that the emergence of vast communities’ interlink- 
ed by. tele-informatics may intensify the already 
evident “contradiction between the. growing - inter- 
dependence of countries and. their sovereignty. 
Depending on circumstances, and on the way it is 


used, the computer. may become’.a servant or a -- 
. master; tele-informatics may be used to make society- l 


more hierarchical and: bureaucratic, to strengthen 


technocracy and centralisation, to increase the social 


control exercised by the powers that be (political or ` 


financial), and .perpetuate inequalities (both intra- 
national and international). It could, on the other- 


. hand, make social life freer, ‘more spontaneous and 





* “Discovery now follows discovery at an ever-i i 
pace not only because of man’s need to create, his naire te 
penetrate the secrets:of nature and the great hopes he sets on 
the power of science to contribute to his own happiness, but 
also under the stimulating pressure of economic demands 
Technical innovation has become one of the incentives to pro- 
duction. What has declined is the mental and cultural abilit 
of society to.control the effects of progress. -Man na Tonger 
endeavours to obstruct the forces of change, but he does not 
always succeed in taming them.” (Address by Amadou- 
Mahtar M’Bow, Director-General of UNESCO at the closin 
session of “Infor- matics and Society Week" 1979). aed 


Oper, and more democratic, by- safeguarding” the 
diversity of decision-making and media centres. We 
cannot rule out this possibility. í 


It is no less vital to safeguard the human dimen- 
sion of communication and its techniques since 
new technological facilities and the overwhelming 
influence of big structures lead in a certain sense. 
to the dehumanisation of communication. Jt is to 
this end that’some countries appear to favour light- 
weight’ and audio-visual media. Designed for 
- small groups sharing a community of interests, and 
playing an effective role in joint decision-making, 
light-weight audio-visual techniques are becoming 
an integral part òf social action: economic tedeploy- 
‘ment projects, the organisation 


munities, cultural .studies and cultural expression, 
The development of light-weight, easy-to-handle 
and relatively cheap video techniques which can be 
‘adapied to different types of production appears 
likely to put: an end -~to the divorce between a cul- 
tural industry geared to mass production of goods 
and the scattered islands of group communication, 


It is to this end as well that some countries pro- ` 


mote active participation of users in communication 


media, in information exchange, democratic people’s - 


involvement, participation in media management, 
etc. Such breakthroughs may pave the way fora 
decentralisation and democratisation of the structures 


of production and distribution in the field of social: 


communication. , 


To resolve this dilemma, bold decisions -and 
options will have to be taken: the choices to be 


made are economic and technological, but also . 


political in the first instancé. Political decisions 
must be made in order to avoid some of the 
unforeseen economic and technological implications, 
to safeguard’ the needs of all’ social strata and 


national entities, and to preserve the interests of - 


future generations and of the world as a whole.* 
This complex of questions, linked to- the emergence 


of new technologies, brings out the basic issues which. 


all societies will have to face or are already facing. 


For while modern technology offers new prospects ~ 
_ for the development of communications, it also creates . 


problems and dangers. We must beware of the 
temptation to regard technology as an all-purpose: 
tool capable of superseding social action and eclipsing 
efforts to make structural transformations in tke 
developed and. developing countries. The future 
largely depends upon. an ‘awareness of the choices 
open, upon the balance of social forces and’ upon the 
conscious effort to: promote optimum conditions for 
communications systems within and between nations. 
r << 


*A warning ‘from the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations may be relevant here: ‘‘...failure to assert the 
primacy of-policy over technology is an alarming and 
increasingly dangerous phenomenon in the modern world, 
This danger is present in the area of communication. Unless 

. it sis removed, further communications developments may 
well produce consequences which were neither foreseen nor 
desired from a more comprehensive national or international 
perspective...."” (Kurt Waldheim), - - 
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TULIKA - 
TA new venture in serious- publishing, 
announces its first book: 


China: Issues in 
Development - 
_ Edited by Ashok Mitra - 


. Contents: 


Introduction by Ashok Mitra and Articles by 
Pravin Vasaria on. Demographic Trends and 
Population _ Policy; ‘ A. Vaidyanathan on The 
Economic Reforms; Utsa Patnaik on The 
Contract Responsibility System; K.S. Krishna- 
swamy on Economic Change; Deepak Nayyar 
on The External Sector; N.K. Chandra on 
National and. Local Level Planning in USSR, 
China and India; Liu Xingwu & Alatan on Policy 
Towards Minority Nationalities; G.P, Desh- 
pande on Foreign Policy; Malini Bhattacharya 
on Experiments in Socialist Practice, l 


During the past decade or so China has made 
adjustments in both the theory and -practice of 
socialism, while grappling with problems of- 
development. This volume presents a set’ of 
expert-views by leading Indian social scientists 
on recent socio-political and economic develop- 
‘ments in China substantiated by -important 

- data not easily-available elsewhere. - 


181 + xii pages Rs. 120.00 (hb) February 1988, 
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Order your copies directly from: 


` Tulika Print Communication Services 
5/27, Sarvapriya Vihar 
New Delhi-!10016 


‘Reunion has. a. ground 


stelevision. service. 


.with foreign serials as filler. 
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Kamath: Promoting Communication 
(Contd. from Page 18) 


West European countries, not to speak of India, 
China.and Japan, are not all that far behind. 7 
One hears that the Amritsar Doordarshan station 
in-India is tured in by many in Pakistan and 
Pakistan TV is watched in Punjab which is by no: 
means strange considering that there are people 
living on-either side .of the border who speak the 
same language and share the same culture. U 
In such an instance there is no need to ‘‘promote”’ 
communication between India and Pakistan. - The 
only way the Government of either country can— 
prevent such communication is, by jamming the 
waves whichis ‘costly in the first place and not- 
advisable in the second. And here is a: ‘lesson: 
where there is a willingness to receive a communi- 
cation no force to press the message is necessary. 
In other words, willingness to receive is an important 
ingredient in the spread of communication. The 
Latin American countries which accept American 
films, American TV programmes: and American’ 
music.caset'es, are not being forced to do.so, They 
accept: what the American cultural scene provides 
willingly and voluntarily. aoe 
- There is the converse of. this situation. ` Richter 
recounts: :the..anecdote of Reunion. and Mauritius 
which are two-hundred kilometers from each other. 
station , which received, 
French programmes by satellite and laces them 
locally with bits of domestic news to make up its 
Mauritius runs a -television 
service, too, ‘which combines domestic production. 
Most of the Mauritiafi: 
equipment is French-supplied. It would be possible 
to link Mauritius and Reunion’s ground station 
systems via microwave for the minute cost (in 1978) 
of. about 60,000 dollars «per channel, assuring it 
both of, French TV ‘services with a much more 
efficient telecommunication - hook-up. ` Mauritian 
citizens would like access to French programmes, 
but, according to Richter, precisely for this reason, 
the Mauritian Government has. refused- to consider 
the deal. oe gente. ah 
„Iù the contemporary world, it’ is not enough to 
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-have “the will to communicate or to receive the 


communication. It ‘is necessary -to ‘have the 
finaticial resources to broadcast communication and 


_Teceive it. -If there is no financial support, no 


communication is possible. If there is no political 
will the same is again true. For the promotion of 
communication. both the political will. and ‘the 
economic infrastructure are necessary. ai 


pontea antagonism frequently arises from a 
t fear —.often genuine — of the part of the -host 
country of being subverted, economically, politically” 
or culturally. The worst danger that some govern- 
ments fear is of their people being brain-washed to 
the point of no return. A culturally conquered 
people do not have to be physically conquered: they 
are already conquered. . : 

> The point has been stressed by — of all people — 


a Es , 


i i ł A rg ees x 7 
an American, Prof. Herbert Schiller, who has often: 
been dismissed by the media establishnient in the © 
United States as “intellectually disreputable”. In his- 
seminal work Communications and Cultural Domi- 
nation, Schiller claims not only that- the ‘cultural 
take-over’ of entire societies — planned allegedly by 
the US communication industry initially for profit — 
is now being coordinated ‘at the highest government. 
level’ as part of a cultural policy aimed at promot- 
ing the values and structures which assure American 
dominance, “but that there is inevitably a total - 
Continuity between the industrial military conglo- 
merate and the’ mass media, each feeding on the ` 
other. Instead of military muscle, techniques of 
persuasion ensured continuous and continuing US 
hegemony. si 1 à í . 

This theory is not all that fanciful or’ far fetched 
as some would make out. In the seventéenth and 
eighteenth centuries, certainly in- India, Christianity ` 
followed the flag, whether in Goa (where the 
Portuguese rulers deliberately . permitted Jargescale 
conversion of Hindus into Christianity) or elsewhere, 
where. the British hoped -to turn Hindus into 
Christians. : $ 

Unlike the Pòrtuguese, the British. did not use 
force. Goa was small enough for force to 
succeed but.the rest of India was too large and. the 
forces`of Hinduism too strong for forcible conver- 
sion to succeed. a ee : 


The Muslim rulers had earlier tried conversion as 


_a way of subverting a “national” identity. They 


encountered resistance — and in the end, failed. - 
Cultural subversion, then, has ‘always been recog- 


‘nised as a vital way of keeping a people under , 


submission. . 
There is need to communicate between peoples 
and nations; there is need for a free exchange of 
ideas, for some ‘universal values to emerge. from the 
interchange of thought and the interface ‘of indivi- 
duals. With improved technology and ease of com- 
munication, this is eminently possible. But it cannot 


“be hastened. Progress takes its own time. In the 


end Man rejects what is harmful and “unsuited to 
him- and, accepts that which is conducive to his 
growth. Outside pressures are often counter-produc- 
tive.-: We observe it now‘'in the Soviet Union where ` 
a.tremendous amount of new thinking is taking 
place. There is a fresh examination of old values. 
This has‘been occasioned not by the machinations 
of alien powers but because of the internal contra- , 
dictions within the Soviet society. In .the-.years to 

come we may well expect the Soviet Union — and, 

for that matter, China — to increasingly open their 


doors to let other winds, blow. But the desire to; 


open the doors must come from Moscow and 
Beijing. ; mn 4 


@ i ‘ 


O": may recall the lines from Mahatma Gandhi 


written in letters of gold onthe wall of`the 
hexagonal foyer of thé headquarters of All India 
Radio in Delhi. Said the Mahatma: “I do not want 
my house to be walled in on-all sides and my 
window to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands 


.to be blown about my house as freely-as possible, 
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But I refuse to be blown off my-feet by any. Mine 
is not a religion of the prison house.” 

What the Mahatma’ undoubtedly meant was that 
every nation must endeavour to enrich its culture 
through exposure to other cultures even. while retain- 
ing its owni essential individuality, In the end that 
is what promoting communication” among nations 
is all about. nn . 

_ When each country realises that whatever its 
accumulated wealth, its culture is not necessarily 
superior to that of less endowed nations and when 


` the latter, at the same time, realise that growth is’ 


not necessarily a loss of deeply cherished values, we 
may arrive at a stage’ where cultural interchange is 
smooth and uninhibited. Towards that end must 
. nations strive. ; S i 
In conclusion, it may be relevant to recall the 
: following passage from the first Inter-Governmental 
Conference held in 1976 at San Jose, Costa Rica on 
the goals of national communication 
the Conference said: , 
—,should be conceived in the coritext of national 
realities, free expression of thought and respect 
for individual and social rights; a 
— should contribute to knowledge, understand- 
ing, friendship, cooperation and integration of 
peoples: through a process of identification of 
common goalsand needs, respecting national 
-sovereignties and the’ international legal principle 
of non-intervention in the affairs of states as 
well as the cultural plurality of societies ‘and 
„individuals, with a view to achieving world soli- 
darity; - . ; 
— should accept that a more balanced inter- 
national circulation of information and com- 
munication is a just and necessary demand on 
the part of Latin American and Caribbean coun- 
tries and that, as such, it should be the subject 
of precise legal provisions af the national level; 
-~ — should define and implement policies, plans 
, and laws-that will make possible the advent of 
mote balanced communication relations at both 
the national and international levels; f 
— should recognise that proper coordinatión 
with the private and multinational sectors of.the 
information ‘field is needed in order to. set up a 
more suitable machinery to bring about a balanc- 
ed international circulation of messages; and 
— should, in accordance with the foregoing, 
create in the countries of the area, effective and 
efficient machinery designed to generate infor- 


mation and messages for widespread circulation, . 


thus giving rise to an active and consistent pro- 


policies: These, 


change in attitudes. Following Ravi Shankar’s first 
- forays into the United States, Indian music became 
popular and-~the rage for the sitar caught on. In 
‘their-own way Indian ‘gurus’ have spread their word, . 
whether quietly as in the case of J. Krishnamurthi or 
micreveaeressively as in the case of the Hare Krishna 
. Cult. - 7? : 

We have yet to assess the impact of Peace Corps 
volunteers on the American social scene, following’ 
their return home from assignments abroad. Would 
they. have made America more tolerant of other 
cultures and other ways of life? And what impact 
would they have made in the countries where they 
have served? The Peace Corps idea, originated in the 

` United States, whether consciously of not, became 
an agent for: change. Every seminar, évery inter- 
` national gathering, whether of students and 
scientists, artists and writers, sportsmen and dancers 

. becomes an agent of;change. : 

Change is the ultimate law of-life. In promoting 
change through communication it would be helpful 
to observe certain elementary rules: 

“Every society has its own value system: respect it. 

*Every society has its own leadership: honour it. 

*Every society: has its own norms of behaviour: 

understand it. oN eae : 
~*Every society has its deep sense of self-respect: 
.* accept it. So. : 

` And there is, above all, one quality that everyone . 
seeking to promote communication between nations 
must possess in abundant measure: humility. Indeed, 
humility is the key to promotion of any value system. 
Where there is humility, many things are possible. 
Where there isn’t, many doors will remain shut in 
one’s face.: am 
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cess of participation in the worldwide flow of ` 


information. - 


The world is full of diversity: There is no such. 


thing as an end to learning.-— or changing. People 
;change; so do cultures. Sometimes the change is 
` obvious: -the sound echoing from a disco in an 
Indian city, the burgeoning of blue jeans in schools 
and colleges among students of both sex, the display 
of international magazines in hotel lobbies...all go 
to prove that ideas have legs and they march ahead 
~ without récognising national boundaries. Sometimes 


the change is subtle and not easily perceived as in a, 
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Media: Many Worlds, One Voice 





P. SAINATH 


T# gentleman! who declared that ‘actions always 

speak louder than words” could .not possibly 
have forseen the coming of the transnational infor- 
mation corporations, 

‘True, in a just scale of priorities, words should at 
best rate a secondary importance. But what if there 

. are 33 million of thera?’ 

Of the 34 million words that crowd the inter- 
national wires each day from the ten bigger, signi- 
ficant agencies operating at the global level, a mind- 
boggling 33 million, or 97 per cent, are transmitted 
by just four giant Transnational Information Corpora- 
tions (TICs) — the Associated Press (AP) the United 
Press International (UPI) 
France Presse (AFP). ‘And the situation has hardly 
improved since this picture was revealed by a survey’ 
conducted on behalf of the International Commission ` 

for the Study of Communication Problems — 
chaired by Nobel Laureate Sean MacBride. 

Compare this with the modest 4,00,000 words, or 
one per cent of the world’s total daily volume of 
word traffic, put out by agencies attempting a Third 
World orientation — Jnter Press Service (IPS), 
TANJUG and MENA — and you get some idea of 

‘/ the injustice and inequality built into the existing 
international information order. 

The situation in the international TV networks, 
newspapers .and magazine groups, radio services, 
advertising agencies, publishing empires and film 

traffic, in terms of ownership and concentration, 
impact and, monopoly of their markets is not very 
mutch better. The cast and reach of a handful out- 
strips that of the rest of the world as a whole. 

A glimpse of the complexity of the world of com- 
munication makes the problem even clearer. There 
are in the world today, nearly 150 news agencies 
putting out around 40 million words each day; 8240 
daily newspapers with a total circulation of over 
450 million copies; 30,000 radio stations and 
1,30,00,00,000 radio sets, 33.000 television stations 
and over 50,00,00,000 TV sets; and 2,50,000 perma- 
nent cinemas- with a seating capacity. close to 72 
million. 

"Additionally, there are over 7,00,000 books .pub- 
lished each year with a total number of copies in 
excess of 8000 million and tens of thousands of 
periodicals with countless millions of readers. The 
present generation of humankind possesses and uses 
a greater volume of information than all preceding 
generations combined. Now, if these thousands of 
outlets of information and their prodigious output 
were controlled by an equally large number of 
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Reuters and Agence . 


. millions of developing world readers. 


owners of differing nztionality and origin, this would 
undoubtedly ensure a good deal of’ diversity. 
Unfortunately, this is far from being the case. 

Of the 33 million words put out every day by the ' 
big four agencies, 28 million come from American 
agenties; the Associated Press accounting for 17 
million and UPI for 11 million words per day. The 
AP has 9500 subscribers worldwide and a global 
audience of over 1000 million.‘ From its New York 
headquarters, AP can and does influence events in 
distant corners of the globe. With UPI in trouble 
and AFP close to collapse, it seems- AP’s dominance 
will be strengthened. 

American dominance is discernible in every sphere, 
every” aspect of communication. The developing 
nations apart, even the USA’s allies are subject, in 
varying degrees, to this dominance. US films account 
for 40 per cent of all films registered in the United 
Kingdom. If anly feature films are taken into ` 
account, British films account for less than one-fourth 
of such’ films shown in the UK in an average 
year. 

The three mammoth US television networks, 
NBC, CBS and ABC are virtual’ global empires in - 
themselves. CBS output of every kind and descrip- 
tion is marketed in over 100.countries, It has 
subsidiaries in.34 countries ranging from Argentina 
to Soùth Africa. - The output of American television 
news services is screened ‘by more than 200 stations 
in over 70 countries and can ‘be seen by over 70 per 
cent of the world. 

Almost 90 per cent of all information in the world 
held in data bases is located on US soil. The control 
in terms of broadcasting and other forms of informa- 
tion and communication is no less dramatic. The 
Radio Frequency Spectrum (RFS), on which almost 
all communication activity depends to some extent, 
provides another example, with ten per cent of the 
world’s population in the advanced industrialised 


‘nations controlling an estimated 90 per.cent of the 


spectrum. 

The Reader’s Digest (circulation: 28 million), Time 
(12 million) and Newsweek (6. million) are among 
several American journals that reach. and influence 
Two -out of 
every threé books on the shelves in the majority of . 
Asian, African and Latin American countries are of 
a Western, primarily American origin. 

Or take the example of “just one American firm of 
truly global reach, the Walt Disney company. The 
company’s own estimates reveal that, ‘every week 
across the world, 50 million people listen or dance 
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tò “Disney music, 30 million’ buy Disney-licensed 


. merchandise, 80 milljon watcha Disney ‘educa- 


~ 


tional’ film, 100 million’ watch a ‘Disney show, 150 
milllion read a Disney comic strip, 240 milliontsee a 
Disney movie and 800 million read a Disney book 
or magazine. : i 
American feature films account for 50 per cent of 


screening time in developing countries (and upto | 
80 per centin specific clusters of countries). The: 


leading advertising agencies in the world are almost 
without exception, American. Several of these spend 


sums on gaining the “desired psychological orienta- < 


tion” in developing countries that are in excess of 
what these countries can afford to spend on educa-. 
tion. The subsidiaries of US companies in Brazil 
spend on advertising three times what the Brazilian 
government spends on- public education. 


e i 

"Toray, ‘huge enterprises — mainly American —\ 

closely identified with military production and 
micro-electronics have already absorbed ' cultural 
industries ahd are estimated to own, at the. global 
level, 90 per cent of all facts and figures accumulated 
in data banks, 54 per cent’ of all computers, 82 per 
cent of micro-electronic components, upwards of 
75 per cent-of TV: programmes, 65 per cent of news 


dissemination; 50 per cent of films, 35 per cent of 


shoriwave radio broadcasts, 30 per cent of book 
editing and more than 800 satellites circling the 


‘ earth — the majority of them of a secret nature. ~ 


In many Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries, the share of imported broadcasting is some- 
times as high as 90 per cent — mainly of American 
origin. The cumulative impact of the dominating 
‘media in these diverse avenues is, astonishing. 


_ Together they set the agenda for the’entire ‘world, 


‘imposing priorities often irrelevant, even harmful, to 
the ‘developing nations, but faithfully . reflected in 
their own'-media. or ; i 
Even in-their global output, it is quite normal to 
find the London theatre season getting more exten- 
sive coverage than the entire African continent. 
Noting that developing nations were bombarded with, 


` details of the US Presidential. polls in no less a 


degree than Americans themselves, former Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere sardonically suggested that 
developing world citizens ought to be allowed to 


‘cast their vote inthe elections to the- US Presi- _ 


dency! ae — F ; 
An important aspect of this situation is the near 


total ignorance — an enforced one — of newspaper ` 


readers and radio and TV enthusiasts of this incredi- 
ble monopoly of’ the TICs and their’ enormous 
politica] clout. 

Indeed, as Canadian media critic Barrie Zwicker 


pointed out at a pretty early stage of the information. 


debate, by reflecting Third World demands for the 
decolonisation of information UNESCO had “asked 


- for it”. There followed a media onslaught on that 


body which must surely rank as one of the most 
vicious disinformation campaigns of all time. 

When UNESCO convened: a giant meeting — 
2000 delegates from 150 countries — the Western 
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_ energy sources, to name but a few. 


‘media really let go. The delegates met for six weeks . 
and discusssed 53 areas of concern. Of these, world 
news flow was just one area. The other vital areas 
included rural development, the status of women, 
illiteracy, increasing food production and alternative 

In the hundreds of reports on the mecting publish- 
ed accross the United States, studied by the National, 
News. Council — an independent American body — 
there was not a single story on any area other than 
world news flow.. And not only did they black out 
all the other 52 areas of discussion, they also grotes- . 
quely misrepresented the one area which they did 
cover. s 
„The actual proposals and findings discussed on ‘the 
issue were never reported. Headlines like “UNESCO 
votes to muzzlé, press? were common. As Zwicker 
writes, “the very coverage of the information issue 
by the Western media bears out the criticism they’ 
reject in that coverage — that they're as biased: as 
hell.” : 

True enough. Take the case “of, UNCTAD, 
another body where ‘the developing nations’ had 


` begun to voice their aspirations. To these nations, 


the UNCTAD-V in Manila in June 1979 was a 
historic méeting. Several issues of crucial interest to. 
the developing world were for the first time coherently 
and concretely formulated and raised, many of which 
fa to specific demands for economic justice from the 
est. ` : i TA 

Days before the meet, the TICs launched a ’ 
furious campaign of ridicule against UNCTAD-Y. 
Unauthenticated — sometimes purely fabricated — 
stories appeared, narrating how Third World’ dele- 
gates, were found sleeping at the conference hall 
because they. had indulged in some *“fun” with 
Filipino hospitality girls the previous night. | 

. Nor did the TICs stop there.’ They also carried 
stories recording the escalating charges levied by 
Filipino prostitutes on the eve of the meet and ended- 
up labelling the gathering as “FUNCTAD-V”’.. : 

No such stories were carried before or during 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
and World Bank, also held in Manila, because the 
IMF and the WB represented and articulated Western ` 
interests. The transnational media discovered - night 
life in Manila only on the eve of the UNCTAD-V 
which was to discuss the restructuring of developing 
nation-industrialised world economic relations. . 


In March 1983, the TICs went full blast. against 
India during the New Delhi Nonaligned summit. 
The Second Deputy Prime Minister -of Singapore 
who, together with a handful of others, spoke: up in 
a most pro-USA vein, received from the Associated 
Press over twice the coverage it gave to India’s then’ 
Foreign ` Minister (and in-charge of the summit) 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. i i Sa 

_ In September 1986, the Harare summit of the 
NAM presented the Western media with another 
target. This was a meet at which, uniquely, the poor 
nations of the world decided to pool their meagre 
resources to raise a-fund to help the struggling front- 
line states rebuild their shattered economies in the 

(Continued on Page 30)- 
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a LL ET T C) CLS ON. COMMUNICATION 


Mass Communication sans Masses 


0 


M.N. KULKARNI _ 3 5o o 


(COMMUNICATING social messages, particularly ` for 
health and well-being, has: assumed vital impor- 
tance, in the context of development of human 
resources. Why social communication has assumed 
_ importance? What is new about this? How does it 
differ from communicating economic messages? Can 
social communication be done without depending 
heavily .on hardwares like TV, AV, and other 
mechanical and electronic devices? ‘These are some 
of the vital questions that are generally evaded in 
any type of discussion on social communication 
policy. 

At the outset some conceptia agreement is needed 
for interpreting social communication in all its rami- 
fications. Several members of primitive societies, 
were communicating with each other in their own 
traditional] ways., For them word of mouth and a few 
written words of communication were enough to 
transmit ‘messages. 

As the need for mass awareness grew, need for 
mass communication also went up. Several concepts 
like Knowledge, Awareness and Practices have gained 
importance. They have been sought to: be moulded 
through new communication technologies. 

' Among the two groups of people — children and 

“adults — methods of communication differ. What is 
relevant for child may not be so for, adult. 
‘Behavioural changes among children are conditioned 
by family situations, adult behaviour iw the family, 
and outside environment like the school. 

Early childhood education is the most difficult 
part of the child’s education. When the child grows 


into adulthood he/she carries most of the early child- . 


‘hood learning. In our system of education, we are 
_ trying to mould knowledge attitude and practices of 
mostly- the adult and child is treated as a guinea pig. 
Under the umbrella of Mass Media all are to be 
_ treated alike. Can we disaggregate the masses and 
design media to suit the differing social and economic 
milieu of the masses? Then the question - of costs, 
relevance, location and right communication techno- 

logy come to the fore. 

The aim of education is to acquire knowledge and 
skills and thereby make.citizens useful and produc- 
tive members of the society. Let us see how in some 


The author belongs to UNICEF. This paper 
was presented by him at`a National Seminar 
on Communication. Technology held at Punjab 
University, Chandigarh (November 5-7, 1986). 
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critical areas of basic human needs Jike health, 
nutrition, education and fertility, communication 
system can play its role. Ultimately in the words of. 
late Edward R. Murrow of CBS “A communications ' 
system is totally neutral. It has no conscience, no 
principle, no morality., It has only a history. Ye will 
broadcast filth or inspiration with equal facility. It 
will speak the truth as lightly as it will speak false- 
hood.” 


It is in sum, no more and no less - than the men 


i and women who use it. `, 


In the field of health, fertility reduction and 
mortality postponement are the critical ‘issues. We 
cannot avoid mortality! We are alteady 780 million’ 
in-India. Among the poorest families children are 
treated as factors of production. Poor families want 
hands. They are right. More children mean more 
hands, but more children in quick succession means ~ 
more deaths. Thus, the poor families are caught in a 
vicious circle. Can our media (Press, TV, Radio) 
change these preferences for more children among 
the poor families? In the past traditional communi- 
cation practices played a part in limiting families. 
Now with the spread of mass media, are we hopeful . 
of. penetrating the minds of illiterate village mothers 
to limit the number of children to two? The task is 
stupendous.’ There is no dearth of media hardware. 
(TV, Radio, what have you) Doordarshan Task 
Force on software development has highlighted the 
crucial importance of developing relevant messages 
and ideas which can click the minds of illiterate 


women. Again there is a fallacy. One need not bea ` 


literate to understand basic messages like ' ‘too many 
children are not good.’ It is the poverty of right 


ideas and messages and not the dearth of hardware, 


which is, coming in the way of accepting the two 


. child family size, However, some efforts are being 


made to involve media, ad agencies, to change and 
reorient family planning messages. It is reported 


that “Nirodh” is being renamed as “‘Nischint”. It ` 


is too early to assess the impact of these new | 
messages. ; ` 


Available evidence ETE that family planning 
messages per. se are not effective unless they are 
transmitted as a total “Mother-Father-Child” health 
care practices. Education Sector has ‘to play a 
greater role in this communication: than that is” 
done at present. 
be made effective not just in promoting good health 
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School health progrdmmes could ' 


4 


of children by talking on cleaning of nails, hand 
washing etc, but something more. Among the 
girls in the age group of 18-20, who would become 
future mothers, knowledge on reproductive biology, 
family limiting methods 
None’ of the. colleges, whether for boys and girls, 
emphasise in their curriculum any messages of this 


kind. ; ‘ 

A the field: of nutrition communication strategies 
have taken different dimensions. External ‘feeding 
programmes are politically attractive but scientific 
evidence all over the world have shown that they 
aré not an answer to malnutrition or alleviating 
hunger. Nutrition insecurity basically arises from 
food insecurity, which ‘is linked with purchasing 
power.. Hence a simple message like “eat green 
vegetables, drink milk” makes no sense to a poverty 
stricken family. : 

Indian mothers, even in most- backward areas 
need not be told what to eat when their purchasing 
power goes up. Most of the village grocery shops 
sell glucose biscuits and mothers buy these to feed 
their kids with the modest increase in their wage- 
earnings. In the ’sixties during the Green Revolution, 
Indian farmers were criticised for their resistence 
to adopting high yielding varieties of wheat and 
paddy. But it was the illiterate small farmers who 
adopted them fast, when they realised the quick 
economic gains. It was the agricultural sceintists 
who proved wrong and not the farmers. : 

During the days of the Green Revolution,’ it was 
the interpersonal communication which proved 
effective and not the mass media technology. ° . 

Today, the basic-problem of malnutrition affecting 
women and children are nutritionally. most vulner- 
able, has to be tackled not by nutritionists alone 
but by people who matter most in helping families 
to earn more, and to be better of like Bankers, 
Farm Extension Workers, ; school- teachers, Deve- 
lopmeht Officers and the media experts. All the 
expensive advertisements on -ready to eat foods, 
cannot change the food habits of the‘ poor unless 
their purchasing power is improved. They are the 
ones who are hard hit due to malnourishment. 

Mass media can play an effective role in human 
development programmes provided the software 
_ experts understand the vast millions who are caught 


in poverty situations, who have no time to ‘listen . 


to Radio jingles’ or can afford:a TV to watch in 
their life-time. According to one expert disciplined 
approach to media strategy development involves 
seven key factors: 5 
1. Target audience 
2. Message 
3,. Reach - 
4, Frequency , 
- 5. Media weight 
6, Continuity 
7. Cost efficiency i Se, Se 
(See Richard K. -Manof — Social, Marketing — 
New Imperative for’ Public Health, Praegor, New 
York 1985). X : 
Among these seven factors the most important 
and most difficult ones ate the audience and the 


[3 


message. On both these counts we have yet to go 


` 
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could be disseminated. . 


, | Tank Bund Road 


along way. In tbe process of catching up with 
high tech, in communications, we are going to loose 
our ground and forget the most deprived human- 
beings—whom the media and the communication 
technology is to serve. 

_ To conclude with Peter Drucker “It is the 
recepient who communicates. The so-called com- 
municator, the person who emits the communication 
does not communicate. He or she utters. Unless 
there is someone who hears, there is no communi- 
Cation. There is only noise.” We hope our 
deprived mothers and children will hear messages. 
of good health, because they form the bulk of our 
population. If they do not hear, then we the 
communicators are only making noise! © ~ 


— Sainath: Many Worlds, One Voice. 
(Contd. from page 28) : 


a 
face of an assault by racist South Africa. (India is 
Chairperson of that fund.) ` ` 

How was it played inthe Western press? The ` 
Times, London, and the Daily Telegraph, London, 
led the way, blacking out these issues, playing up an 
emotional outburst by Libya’s Col. Qadhafi (without 
reminding readers that he had lost his child ina 
barbaric bombing raid conducted by the Americans 
with British assistance); and expressing their anger 
on the “style” in which delegates were being “‘wined 

-and dined.” : cS 

In-this disgusting and consciously manipulative 
coverage, the Western-media found faithful echoes in 
sections of the Indian press, with two Bombay-based 
publications, The Maharashtra Times and The Sunday 
Observer (which gave issues of the summit no cover- 
age, but lent Dhiren Bhagat one full page to attack 

tit); aping them in the most revolting fashion, and 
taking cheap shots at the scores of developing nation 
“Heads of Government who were perhaps, expected 
‘to live in mud huts for the duration of the summit. 

The extent of the. West’s contro! over the media 
‘at the global level ensures the resounding success, 
time and again,-of its information offensives, launched 
whenever its contradictions with Third World or 
Socialist countries erupt in crisis and conflict. This 
control was true of even Vietnam until millions of 

‘illiterate Vietnamese justified the ultimate truth of 
the dictum with actions that spoke louder than any- 
thing else, including the B-52 bombers. 

The hysterical response of the West to the slightest , 
attempt on the part of the developing world to alter 
the information status quo springs from the realisá- 
tion that such a struggle is inextricably linked up 
with demands for restructuring of the international 
economic order. LI (Courtesy: Countermedia) , 
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Beyond Sexism : Media and Women’s Question 


t 
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_ “Equality before law” ~ 
“Power and visibility of Women” 
“Pak feminists fight for equal rights” 
“Laws don’t deter crimes on Women” 
“Diverse nature of Feminism” 


Noe of these are headings from a feminist journal 
ora women’s magazine. Nor are they from the’ 
women’s pages of daily newspapers. 
' The first is a frontpage report in The Statesman, 
Delhi, on the landmark Shah Bano case judgement. 
The second is a review of six feminist books on the 
literary pages of The Hindustan Times. The third 
is an edit page article in the Free: Press Journal. The. 
fourth is a frontpage ‘‘News analysis” feature in 
The Times of India, Delhi. And the fifth is a top 
article on the edit page of The Hindu coinciding with 
the UN conference marking the end of the Women’s 
Decade at Nairobi in 1985. i 

Women’s issues are not invisible anymore ir the 
general media. Nobody would describe The Hindu 
as a feminist paper, but its Sunday magazine section 
on -July 12, 1987 actually had five separate items 
on topics pertaining to women. Nobody would 
describe The Telegraph as feminist either, but this 
is the paper which published on its edit page Madhu 
Kishwar’s perceptive analysis of the Shah Bano 
. issue, reproducing in two or three parts her original 
article in the feminist journal Manushi. 

That serious discussion with a feminist perspective 
ona range of issues (and not just the so-called 
women’s issues) appear regularly in a left-wing 
journal like the Economic and Political Weekly (EPW) 
is not surprising. Or thata leftist paper like the 
Patriot should have periodic edits and edit page 
articles on women’s issues as well as occasional 
full-page lead articles on the women’s question in 
its Sunday magazine section! Progressive move- 
ments, their struggles for social change, and the ques- 
tions they raise on oppression and exploitation 


inevitably get consistent coverage in the progressive - 


left-oriented media, What is noteworthy about the 
women’s question is the prominence it is receiving 
` in the establishment media. Here it exists side by side 
with the old sexist images — the stereotypes and. the 
backpage pin-ups. . 

The bigh visibility of the women’s question in the 
mass circulation glossies and dailies however has tọ 


This article is based on the author's research 
for a longer report 40 be published by the 
Centre for Educational Documentation, Bombay. 
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be seen and placed in a context: The legitimation in 
recent years of women’s issues in the media, along 
with a simultaneous subversion of the movement 
itself. 5 

Women’s issues are today as much a part of the’ 
‘media-mix’ as, say, bonded labour, environment 
and exploitation of tribals. Papers like The Tele- 
graph, the Deccan Chronicle, the Hyderabad and 
Vijayawada editions of the Indian Express and The 
Statesman’s ‘Sunday Miscellany’ all have a weekly 
“Women’s page’. Some, like the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
(‘Gender theme’) and the Deccan Herald (‘On women, 
for women’), have a regular column on women. 


Some women’s columns are handled by a regular 
columnist while others have a number of contribu- | 


tors. The (Delhi) Statesman’s column, ‘Women’s 
World’ is written by one staffer. EPW periodically 
brings out a special ‘Review of women’s studies’ 
section in addition to fairly frequent articles on a. 
variety of women's issues. And the left-wing journal 
Mainstream has a “Women’s World’ section which 
used to be regular but now appears only occasionally 
mainly because, I rather suspect, of a shortage of 
appropriate contributions. her ni 

A number of new glossies have made an appear- 
ance in the ‘women’s magazine’ category, while the 
mass-circulation current affairs magazines all publish 
serious reportage on women’s issues. j 

The wọmen’s question gained legitimation in the 
general media rather tentatively during the early 
years of the ‘Women’s Decade, but very substantially 
by its close in 1985. A major reason has been the 
high audibility 
during the latter half of the Decade, with the validity 


. of the question getting acknowledged in national 


and international forums. i 

Governments and UN agencies announce schemes 
for women, and policies in areas like health, education 
and employment. Social science reports are published 
analysing women’s conditions. Activist women’s 
groups stage ‘protests and launch campaigns. All 


of women’s issues, particularly 


these make news, and are reported in the news 3 
columns, commented upon in edits and analysed in” 


feature articles. 

In the past, the print media has been criticised 
for: (1) Neglect of women’s issues in coverage and 
comment; (2) Perpetuation of sex-role stereotypes; 
and (3) Sexual exploitation of women’s bodies. 

The second and third charges remain as valid 
today as they were. before the start of the Women’s 
Decade, On the face of it, the’ first charge doesn’t 


seem to hold water anymore. Indeed, there is a 


S 
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dchool of thought among sorte sections of both 
readers and also media people that what they are 


getting today is an overdose of the women’s question. | 


Certainly there is enhanced coverage today, but is 
this coverage totally wholesome? Does it give no 
cause for anxiety? Does it present the real and the 
complete picture? And is it in one with the aspira- 
tions of the women’s movement? : 

The next two sections (‘Subversion’ and Media 
and the Movement’) will try to examine some of 
the questions flowing from the legitimation of the 
women’s question as seen in media’s spotlight women 
questions which go beyond the undoubted sexism 
inherent in media’s stereotyping and sexploitation 
of women. So much has been written about sexism 
in the media that I shall not try to define or describe 
it here. To keep this article to a manageable length, 
a content-analysis of the women’s magazines and 
women’s pages will also not be attempted. 

Even while giving generous space’ and coverage 
to women’s issues, the general media subverts the 
women’s question in a variety of ways. It does this 
subtly as well as_ blatantly through: (1) Contradic- 
tory images; (2) Selective coverage; (3) Reinforce- 
ment of traditional values; (4) The operation of 
‘news values’; (5) Hostility to feminism; and (6) 
The use of ‘humour’. , 

Consider the following examples. Sunday (April 
26, 1987): Khushwant Singh’s Gossip, Sweet and 
Sour’ (Women, Hastinis and Poets) has a typical 
Singh comment on women’s anatomy. But the same 
issue also has a six-page special report on atrocities 
against Indian women, which includes interviews 
with activist groups and lawyers. 

Gentleman (May 1987): The Notebook’ column 


has light-hearted items on: Ershad’s second wife; _ 


Miss India’s participation in the Miss Universe 
contest; “Love is Bigamous’ — on actress Jayaprada’s 
marriage to an already-married man; and the love- 
life of ‘seductive’ dancer Leena Das. In the same 
issue, ‘The Sexes’ column has a serious piece by 
Femina editor Vimla.Patil, while the ‘People’ page 
has a profile of an award-winning feminist journalist. 

India Today (July 1, 1979): The Globe-Trotting 
column has an item on Ursula Andress and Jane 
Fonda — one fighting a court case against her 


builder for faulty construction and the other for a. 
seat in the California Arts Council. The headline’ 


reads ‘Women’s Lip (Sic): Sex symbols to the 
fore’, The illustration shows a topless Andress. 
Neither the headline nor the picture have anything 


. to do with the news. This is an all too familiar and 


frequent ploy to rate a comment here, but for the 
fact that the same issue has a special report on the 
dowry system .— well-researched, interview-based, 
giving details of some cases and the comments of 
Jeading activists in the capital. - , 

The point is this: Except for the left-oriented. 
progressive. journals and papers, where women’s 
issues are written about as part of an editorial policy 
to focus on all socially relevant issues, the general 
media, despite its coverage on women’s issues, 
doesn’t really have an overall editorial perspective or 
a committed and ethical stand on the women’s 


. question. Like a consumer product, the mass media 
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opts for a ‘mix’ that sells. Where women até cdil- 
cerned, this mix once contained exclusively sexist 
fare. Now there isan added component — serious 
reportage on women — because the women’s ques- 
tion is ‘in’. l 

‘This lack of editorial perspective and the absence 
of a clearly defined ‘code’ or policy results in odd 
phenomena like: Militant feminist features in the 


ti 


Sunday magazine section of the Indian Express, . 


while the Monday-morning musings of its editorial 
staff in the city notebook columns of the different 
editions include snide items deriding ‘the `libbers’. 
Sympathetic analyses of women’s issues in the 
features columns of The Times of India and The 
Hindustan Times, while the ‘ third edit’ in the same 


papers is often a sarcastic take-off on some aspect, 


of the women’s movement. Informative articles on 
women-and-law on the edit page of Newstime while 
sexist cartoons are regular fare in the Sunday 
magazine section. 

A telling example of what might be described as 
the ‘pantomime-horse’ syndrome (where the front 
doesn’t know — or care — what the back is doing) 
comes from Sunday. The Jund 8, 1986 issue of 
Sundy had a detailed report on ‘the unwanted girl 
child’, very sympathetic to the feminist perspective 
on the campaign in Bombay against misuse 
of amniocentesis and the questions raised, by 
women’s groups regarding the newer sex-choice 
technologies. Barely three months earlier, the 
March 16, issue of the same journal in its ‘Science 
and technology’ section had a typical ‘neutral- 
objective’ medical viewpoini piece on the, same 
technologies, written with the air of announcing 


exciting new advances and without the smallest. 


attempt to place these scientific advancements in a 
social context. The headline: an exuberant ‘It’s a 
Boy!’ And as far as 1 know, the magazine did‘ not 
publish the letter by the Forum against sex-deter- 
mination tests, Bombay, protesting against the tone 


`of the science and technology piece. 


As can be seen from the above examples, con- 
tradictory images cast much doubt on the credibility 
of media’s apparent espousal of the women’s cause. 


OME issues get written about but many others don’t. 
esd Some issues, like population policy, are covered 
without incorporating the women’s perspective. 


Some issues, whose larger implications are relevant. 


to women all over the country, are often reported 
only in the local press and are considered to be of 
‘local’ significance only by the media. For example, 
the controversy over the. DDA’s announcement of 
compulsory joint ownership of flats never got beyond 
Delhi papers. j ; 

“Dowry deaths and rap> are staples for thè media. 
Reporters told an activist, whose organisation takes 
up issues like minimum wages, that such issues are 
not ‘interesting’ to write about. (Why don’t you 
take up cases like dowry and obscene posters?) Even 
the dowry/rape staple tends to be sensationalised in 
a manner which either serves to titillate the readers 
or de-sensitise them.” 

Or take the women-and-law topic which attracts 


Sy, 


instant media attention. Judgements on marriage, 
divorce and dowry are obvious ‘news’ and are 
quickly followed by a ponderous edit. But judge- 
ments related to, say, employment, don’t attract the 
same interest and may get written about only in- 
papers where.there is a regular ‘legal column’. Even. 
this is not quite the same as the paper itself taking an 
editorial stand on such issues. Edits on the Shah 
Bano, conjugal rights, and Stridhan verdicts were very 
predictable. But how many edits were there on such 
landmark cases as C.B. Muthamma’s petition against 
discriminatory IFS rules? Or the Kerala High Court’s 
strictures against the Karunakaran government for 
its bias against recruitment of women? 

At the time of writing, the Bombay High Court’s 
judgement on ‘night work’ for women working in 
bars has aroused no editorial comment so far. Ban 
on night-work has been a complex issue for women 
all over the world and there is much debate on 
whether it isa discriminatory law or a necessary 
piece of protective legislation. The pros and cons of 
this subject figure in feminist research and in the ILO 
journals, but for the general media, commenting on 
atopic like this not only means having a distinct 
perspective but also delving into the social science 
background. Simpler and safer, then, to stick to 
rape and dowry and perhaps marriage and divorce, 

' It is only when there are individual writers, both 
staffers and freelancers, who have an ideological 
commitment, that some of these neglected issues and 
aspects get written about. Some current issues on 
which the media by and‘ large has not taken an 
editorial stand are: adverse effects on women of free 
trade zones which apparently increase women’s emp- 
loyment prospects; anti-woman nature of government 
policy on the new reproductive technologies; guar- 
anteed equal-pay employment for all women; hotels 
for working women; creches at work sites for work- 
ing mothers; missing women’s dimension in the new 


child-survival strategies...It is a long list, and the . 


best way of identifying topics ignored and overlook- 
ed by the general media is to take a look at the 
parallel feminist media, some of the UN journals, 
and the left-wing periodicals, where a range of topics 
of concern to women are written about with percep- 
tion and depth. 

Consider the following headlines: 

“Motherhood at home front is exciting” 
“Being away from family isn’t good” 
“Women prefer happiness to career success” 
“Women in workplace unhappy” 

“They prefer to be housewive”’. 

All these are headlines from The Hindu. Many of 
the items have been reproduced by arrangement with 
foreign newspapers. If The Christian Science Monitor 
publishes an article on women preferring mother-. 
hood or the dilemmas of working women, you can 
be sure that The Hindu will reproduce it. 

However, social change is -never smooth or 
problem-frée. In India and in the world, where 
women are questioning old roles and values, they are 
bound to face conflict. They know this and they 


don’t need The Hindu or any other paper to go on. 


and on about it. To focus exclusively on “the 
problems of liberation”, as it were, and imply that 
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are not. 


the old values serve women’s interests better is 
reactionary but not untypical of ‘the establishment 
media. Successful feminist struggles too get features 
in the foreign press but would The Hindu dream of ' 
reproducing these items? This newspaper with its 
regular backpage homilies from religious discourses . 
on the sacred duties of the ideal wife, and along 
with its ‘thing’ for motherhood, selectively reinforces 
and endorses traditional values while apparently 
focussing on the women’s question. Its somewhat 
tepid coverage on, say, women construction workers, 
or an occasional didactic piece on dowry are 
examples of a conservative newspaper’s cautious - 
efforts to step with the times while remaining care- 
fully within its self-defined patriarchal limits. 

Like the ongoing series on “Women bosses” in . 


` Newstime’s Sunday section, a fair amount of the 


enhanced coverage on women is devoted to the 
women-can-make-it to-the-top formula. The ingre- 
dients are usually: a scientist, a judge, an IAS officer, 
and perhaps a glamorous ad agency chief executive 
thrown in for good measure. There are two “pitfalls 
in this phenomenon: One, a shifting of attention 
from the social system while propagating the women- 
too-can-succeed message. And two, when such 
interviews become the staple of the women’s maga- 
zines and the women’s pages of the dailies, they 
result in. ghettoising and downgrading women’s 
achievements. -Most of the time such interviews 
are superficial and lack the perspective which could 
make them meaningful. 

News values tend to subvert the movement parti- 
cularly in the way feminist “heroines” are played up. 
While feminist struggles and analyses of issues are 
low priority for writing about, feminist celebrities 


: ! 
Germaine Greer is good copy, as is her sex life, 
especially for the Khushwant Singhs of the media. 
(See Sunday, Gossip column, February 22, 1986), 
Writing about her, or reproducing large chunks of 
her famous books, Sex and Destiny, (as Sunday and 
The Illustrated Weekly did in 1984), also gives a 
chance to have a dig at the movement as a whole — 
by taking some of her statements out of context and 
using these as evidence of a massive ‘retraction’: by 
the most feminist of them all. Gloria Steinem writing 
about Marilyn Monroe is ‘news’. And much mileage 
can be got from the feminist-writes-on-sex-bomb 
formula (The Sunday Observer, December 28, 1986), 

News values tend to operate in a way that is 
counterproductive to the aims and efforts of the 
women’s movement — by distoring the reality of 
women’s lives and giving a false picture of what the 
movement is all about. 

Media’s treatment of the women’s question can 
be summed up in the dictum: “Selective coverage 
of women’s oppression, yes, but feminism, no”. 
Sympathetic reportage on injustices does not imply 
endorsement of feminist struggles against these. It 
is quite predictable for an article on innocent girls 
in West Bengal jails to have an intro: “In India 
women are the weaker sex, often destined to bear 
the cross of neglect and exploitation...” This is from 
The Illustrated Weekly (July 5, 1987), whose anti- 
feminist stand has been both explicit and implicit — 
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despite the fact that it has focussed on important 


women’s issues as diverse as Muslim Personal-Law- 


and amniocentesis, x 
7] a 


MEDIA'S hostility to feminism has to be seen in 
the context of media sociology as a whole. 
. Umpteen studies by media researchers in the West 
have shown that whether the issue is racism or class- 
ism, media acts to preserve the status quo and to 
reinforce the dominant values of society. Feminism, 


by going to fundamentals, and questioning deeply: 


entrenched and accepted ‘givens’, is a threat to the 


comfortable patriarchal order of which the media: 


people both men and women are themselves a part. 
Though, like all ‘decent’ folks, they abhor dowry 
deaths, rape and atrocities on helpless women. -° 


“So, while reporting on the more blatant and 


visible forms of exploitation, and acknowledging © 


that injustice must be fought, the media's attitude is 
that feminism is not the way to go about it. But 
then-it is feminist groups who are exposing and 
waging struggles against oppression and so report- 
age on them and their campaigns, through distor- 
tions in headlines and texts, creates new stereotypes’ 
and conveys the message that feminists are extre- 
mists who reflect the‘opinion of a’small ` minority; 


most women themselves don’t want radical change; - 


women are their own enemies; feminists are anti- 
male, anti-motherhood and pro-free-sex, etc, etc.” 
Media sociology has shown that rebels against 
the established order get depicted by the media as 
anti-social and as ‘deviants’. Feminism as ‘deviant’ 
behaviour is portrayed through snide references 
to a bra-burning-brigade ‘and labels like ‘libbers’, 
always used in a derogatory sense. Or through 


descriptions and headings which contradict the 


substance of a piece of news. 

For example, take this mocking reference in ‘The 
Illustrated , Weekly's ‘Idiot Box’ column (February 
15, 1987) to activist. Indira Jaisingh as “the fire-spitt- 
ing, crusading Jady lawyer.” The item is about Ms. 
Jaisingh’s petition in the Supreme Court against 
Doordarshan for cutting out crucial. portions of 
her comments on the Muslim Women’s Bill. The 
‘ point here is that the Weekly itself has - devoted 
much space to: analysis and comment on the Shah 


‘Bano jssue. The Weekly also likes to project itself , 


as a crusader against government authoritarianism 


and censorship. Logically it sought to be making a ` 
complimentary rather than a tongue-in-cheek refer- ` 


ence to someone taking a courageous action: on 
both these issues. (Can you, for example, imagine 
the Weekly making this kind of a snide reference to, 
say, columnist Romesh Thapar, who too had filed a 
petition protesting against the way government is 
using the official media?) Not obly does the-language 
used in the item trivialise and water down the 
importance of the petition, it tends to nullify the 
Weekly’s credibility as a champion of causes. 
Hostile stereotyping occurs repeatedly in headlines 
` like: 
of India, June 8, 1987). The item quotes a research 
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“Nature nags liberated women” (The Times . 


study which revealed that many successful women in . 
the USA are single because of-a shortage of suitable ' 
partners. Or the heading’ “Danish women die of 
liberatian” ‘from the same paper (August 18, 1986). 
This is an‘item on.suicide rates among women in 
Denmark where, despite ‘libleration’, women face 
many problems at home and work. In both cases 
the headings give an unwarranted start to an objec- 
tive news report. ‘ 


Unattractive images of feminism are, of course, a 
result of media's distorted understanding of the 
women’s question. Feminism misuaderstood is one 
reason for feminism misrepresented by the media. 
Such hostile stereotyping will -persist unless the. 
media people make a conscious effort to put aside 
their pre-conceived notions about bra-burning 
libbers, and get acquainted, through social science 
research and analysis, with feminist theory and 
practice. i ' 


Cartoons which trivialise the issues taken up by 
women (as opposed to cartoons which use satire as 
a tool for- social comment) are legion in the media. 
Especially pernicious is the Indiannotes column . of 
India Today which, through text and cartoons, has 
persistently reduced the most serious news: items 
on women’s struggles to cruel jokes, in appallingly 
bad taste even by India Tvday’s own not very exact- 
ing standards. i , 


“Third edits’ in papers like The Times of India, 
The Hindustan Times, and occasionally the Indian 
Express have used a very laboured brand of humour 
to comment on out of the way news items, using 
these as a handle to mock the movement. Topics 
like wages for housework or high bride price in 
Gulf countries are meat and drink to these edit 
writers. (Interestingly, the same papers also have 
edits expressing disapproval of dowry deaths and 
female foeticide, and hailing landmark jungements.) 
Time was when it used to be The Statesman which 
indulged in edit-page humour on women, but today 
one finds that this paper frequently. has edits with 
a distinct women’s perspective, and often comments 
editorially on issues ingnored by .the edit writers in 
other papers. (I remember in the early ‘80s, whenever - 
I came across a ‘freak’ news item on women, the 
kind that is always ‘boxed’ and put in bold type, I 
would: tell myself, ‘here’s material for a Statesman 
third edit’, and sure enough if would appear, three 
Tey later, snide heading, sly dig, puns and 
all.)” 3 TA - j 


Analysis with a feminist perspective particularly - 
of complex issues, generally exists in feminist . 


‘journals and in the left-wing media, and toa far 


lesser extent in the mainstream media. When the 


. feminist perspective does find its way into the 


general media, it is usually because of the presence, 
within the staff, or as freelancers, of writers,. who 
are committed to the feminist cause and are con- 


‘ sciously trying to bring important issues to the atten- 


tion of a larger readership. i 
While many papers had edits on the new code - 

against indecent portrayalof women in the media, 

articles with a feminist analysis of its loopholes and 


2 


' shortcomings have come from feminist writers, either 
active in the movement or in close touch with it. 
(Incidentally, The Times of India heading (May 11, 
1987) for the news announcing the Code was: “No 
more baring of women on TV” — -expressing an 
almost wistful regret on the part of the sub-editor 
concerned that semi-nudes are henceforth out.) 


- ’ Or take the massive response by Maharashtra’s 
women farmworkers to 
Chandwad. All the papers reported it, but only a 
few commentators-in the Express, Sunday Magazine, 
(November 23, 1986), The. Statesman’s ‘Women’s 
World’ column (November 29, 1986) and in the EPW 
(November 22, 1986) came up with an understand- 
‘ing of the wider implications of this rally and the 
limitations of Sharad Joshi’s ` radicalism. The 
Finacial Express news teport (November 11, 1986) 
„had a typical ‘Women-up-in-arms’ heading. - 


fi 
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mentioned earlier the sociological fact of mass 
media inevitably serving as an instrument to main- 
tain the status quo. Because of this characteristic of 
the mass media all over the world, a'host of small 
journals and newsletters have emerged brought out 
‘with difficulty by struggling progressive groups, low 
on funds and facilities, and taking up issues ranging 
from health, environment and women, to the 
nuclear question, the peace movement and questions 
‘concerning minorities and the oppressed everywhere. 
The birth asd growth of the parallel media — and 
- this includes the feminist media — is a comment on 
the inadequacies of the mainstream media in serving 
the cause of progressive movements everywhere. 


However, progressive groups all over the world 
are also alive to the importance of using the mass 
media to raise'and widen consciousness and for 


‘the specific purpose of influencing official policy and. 


stimulating official action. .The women’s movement 
too needs to keep in mind this role of mass media. A 
critique of the media is the refore, not an end in itself, 
but the basis for understanding the -how and why. 
of media’s responses, and working out strategies for 
change. And change has to be initiated from both 
within: and without. Some questions may be raised 
in this context for which the answers are neither 
straight-forward nor simple. 


Today there are writers, both male and female, 
within the media, who support or are sympathetic to 
the feminist cause. Are there ways by which they 
could influence’ decision-makers to adopt a more 
committed editorial -perspective and policy in cove- 
rage of Women’s issues? Are there already examples 


of such initiatives — which could -be shared with . 


others afid used as a model? Can these progressive 
elements within the media get journalists’ unions 
fo draw up a code, as for example has been done in 
‘Britain and Australia? Do such codes help at all? 
Does the Press Council have a role? 


Outside the media, feminist writers and women’s 
groups have had mixed experiences in-using the 
media. While this has partly.been due to media’s 
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Sharad Joshi’s call at’ 


aro. $ I. b i A 
hostility to feminism, there are other ‘aspects which 
activist groups ‘could perhaps seriously look at,-as 
part of a strategy,to use the media: more effectively. 
To ‘name only a very few: writing terse and timely 
press releases and short snappy reports explaining 
the rationale ‘and salient points of the, issues, which 
they take up; acquiring media skills themselves and 


‘writing about issues which media tends to neglect 


or ignore; sustained feeding of information to sympa- 
thetic elements in the media so as to set right the 


present skewed coverage. : 


“A word about feminist writing may be in order 
here. Some of it isso loaded with polemics and 
ideological jargon that a-reader is surely tempted 


‘to simply turn.the page. Much of it ig ina social 


science-research report style which makes for tough 
reading even in an academic journal and is painfully 
unreadable inthe general media. Feminist writers 


are quite rightly trying to use the mass media for `` 


consciousness raising. But they can’t do this unless 
they- are persuasive and they can’t persuade unless 
they communicate in the first place.” —, 


Conscious efforts by a handful of change agents 
inside and outside the media appear to be the only 
hope for making any dent on media's distortion of 
the women’s question. 
will continue to pay lip service to women’s issues: ' 
sensational reports on women aè victims, nestling 
cheek by jowl with the soft porn and stereotypes: 
‘Good’ women who swear by motherhood and the - 
somewhat ‘bad’ ones who will continuer to be 
described in headings as ‘eves’ who are either ‘up 
in arms’ or ‘on the warpath’. When they are not 
indulging in ‘sexual politics’ that is, or wallowing 


‘in the ‘feminine mystique’. 


* Even the Patriot with its very positive perspective 

on women has on occasion indulged in mindless’ 
‘instant headings’, and has published the Punjab 
government's extremely objectionable ads pushing 
laparoscopy in the most unethical manner. Sexism 
occasionally rears its head in The Gembols comic 
Strip as it sometimes used to in a few of Mickey 
Patel’s front-page pocket cartoons. 


_ For example, on “Night Work’, ‘there was one 
informative article by a freelancer in The Times of 
India ‘Features’ section (July 17, 1987) and one 
comment in The Lawyers (May, 1987). The 
Statesman had an edit (March 27, 1987) as well as 
Women’s World’ piece (March 30, 1987) criticising 
Zail Singh’s vicious attack on women who ‘refuse’ 
to breast feed. The issue did not arouse editorial 


comment in the rest, of the media. 


f 

, One may mention here the: need also for con- 
Scientising ‘those at the receiving end of media’s 
distortions that is, the readers. Len Masterton 
(Teaching the Media, Comedia Publishing Group 
1985) writes that ‘media education’ is one of the few 
instruments for empowering the public to. challenge 
‘the inequalities in knowledge and power” between 
those who manipulate and manufacture informa- 
tion and those who guilelessly consume it as news 
or entertainment. C] i 

(Courtesy: Countermedia) 
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Left to itself the media .. 





” Gorbachev's Uphill Task - 


_ DEV MURARKA 


7 BE grimness of the political and psychological 
struggle being waged by Gorbachev in pursuit of . 
perestroika (or restructuring) and the dangers facing 
‘him, should-on no account be underestimated, not- - 
© withstanding his frequent assurances that there is no 
political’ opposition. He may be right in the sense 
that no one‘is trying to remove him from power 
since his standing at home and abroad is so high 
that even the conservatives cannot contemplate 
such a damaging change. it will destroy their credi- 
bility in the eyes of their own people and the world. 
But, without taking into account the nature of the 
opposition to his policies, it simply cannot be com- 
prehended why perestroika is making such ‘slow 
progress and facing so much difficulty. The confusion 


is compounded by the noisy pro-reform sentiments . 


voiéed in Moscow and in most, though not all, of 
the Soviet mass media. -This is rather misleading of 
what is happening, or more accurately not happen- 
ing. in-the depth of thé’ country or glubina, as the. 
- Russians call it. : f 

A flood of light on the chilling conditions prevail- 
ingin the glubina, has been thrown by Vladimir 
Drozd, a Byelorussian writer. Writing in, the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta of September 30, 1987, he not 
only depicted the persistence of stagnation but posed 

‘the’ question “Will their time come again?”’, an’ 
anguished cry from the depths of liberal souls: ' 

“My concern is easy to understand, even my fear. 
— for myself, for the family. Because we all feel 
behind our backs their breath, their watchful wolves 
eyes — of those who oppose the perestroika. l 

“They flock together in the evenings, sit together 
late into the night, usually in ‘the kitchen, chain- 
smoking and cursing all the new ways that have 
come or are coming into our life. Everyone counts 
any mistake we make, even our great misfortunes, 
including natural disasters from avalanches and 
earthquakes, making them immensely happy: “Look 
here, what perestroika and acceleration have brought 
us to!’ I would say more: they note down everyone 
of us who wants the renovation of society, whose 
soul is not dead and is aching, adding to the list 

thinking ‘Our time will come’? 


Drozd left little doubt that away from the centre, 


the fires of reform and revolution lit by Gorbachev , 


. were truly burning low, the flames were flickering 
and spluttering Qae ‘cannot ‘say that there is any . 
evidence that in the six months since Drozd publish- 
‘ed his observations, there, has been any noticeable 
change for the better. If anything, the atmosphere 
has become slightly worse It is significant that 
even the leadership, including Gorbachev, now often 
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. opposition to’ Gorbachev has. no 


admit that perestroika, is, encountering serious 


difficulties. 

Who are these “they”, with wolves eyes, who so 
terrify Drozd and the like minded protagonists of 
perestroika? What is their -hold and power on the 
society? To find answers to these questions is vital 
for the leadership. It is even more so for the intel- 
ligentsia-which is unable to exercise the nightmarish 


„prospect that one’ day the music of perestroika will 


fal] silent and they would not be, allowed even to 
remember whether they had really heard and felt it 
or was it justa waking dream, a fantasy, of tbeir 
imagination. ` l ae J 
` The anxiety and terror in their hearts should not. 
be brushed aside lightly because there isa very 
widespread and sincerely held sentiment among the 
intelligentsia, and a considerable section of the 
public as well, that Gorbachev provides probably 
the last chance to pull up this. society into the 
modern, and a more humane, world. Otherwise; it 


` is feared, it would be a return to the stygian dark- 


ness of the Stalin-Brezhnev dispensations. That' is 
when' the lists being madeat kitchen, tables will 
become charters of hell and misery for the- progres- 


- sives. Exaggerated these fears may be, but they do 


exist, very much so, and experience has taught many 
that in the Soviet system vengefulness has no quality 
of gentleness,  . ' : AES 
The major rationale behind‘ these fears is that ~ 
since the autumn of 1987 a fierce conservative on- 
slaught on the ideas of perestroika, has been much 
in évidetice. The spokesman for consérvatism, which 
in the Soviet context basically means variants of 
Stalinism, range from the ranks of.the party leader-. - 


- ship to economists, scientists, writers, and a sur; 


prisingly large numberof the ordinary people who 


-make their viewpoint known to newspapers, radio, 


television and above all, to the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. In accordance with 
Soviet etiquette, they do not attack Gorbachev 
directly. But they question his policies and savage 
the protagonists of his ideas — for instance the 


“` brave, intelligent,-noble and a very remarkable poli- 
- tical dramatist. Mikhail Shatrov, or the honest and 


outspoken historian of eminence, Yuri Afanasiev. 

A most interesting analysis of the nature of the 
been made by a 
distinguished Soviet historian and sociologist, Igor 


Bestuzhev-Lada. Why a historian? The long title of 


his article in Nedelya (The Week), which is a supple- 
ment to IJzyvestia, is suggestive enough: Truth and 


‘Only Truth; Thoughts of a Sociologist on,the Tragic, | 


Pages of Our History and About Opponents of Peres- 


i 
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trotka, What the title eloquently implies is that the 
restoration of truth about Soviet history in public is 
intimately linked with the process of perestroika, its 
eventual successor failure. In Soviet. political , short- 
hand, it should be understood-to mean that he who 


: is for Stalin is against perestroika and Gorbachev, 


and vice versa. ; : 
Significantly, Bestuzhev-Lada opens with a brutal, 
frontal attack on those who, while admitting Stalin’s 


crimes, go on about taking into account his‘ ‘‘con-- 


tributions”. This, for instance, is. the position in 
India of E.M.S. Namboodiripad, almost beside him- 
self with anxiety that justice should be done to 
Stalin’s ‘“‘contributions’’. Bestuzhev-Lada asks 
sarcastically, what kind of Leninsm did Stalin defend 
by. abandoning his economic ' policy and making the 
adventurist “big leap” in 1929, which Mao Zedong’ 
repeated thirty years later with equally disastrous 
results? Or perhaps the year 1937 should be taken 
as his “‘contribution”, tlie year when.the cycles of 
mass murder and repression directed by Stalin 
started? Maybe his shift from the Leninist norms of 
democratic centralism_to: bureaucratic centralism 
should be counted as a “contribution’’? 

This would be ironic in the extreme because pere- 


. stroika is really about dismantling bureaucratic 


centralism? Bestuzhev-Lada defiantly states that he 
cannot endorse the line that Stalin was the ‘most 
consequential” defender of the Leninist course of the 
party. He proves the poverty and falsehood of the 
still remaining Stalin myth by exposing and analysing 
its content. t 


Bestuzhev-Lada contends that many would not : 


like to remove the veil of mysteriousness surrounding 


' Stalin’s personality. The first group of these who 


participated personally in the. crimes perpetuated by 
Stalin between 1929 and 1953. ‘According to him, 
the majority of these are old age pensioners in their 
*sixties, "seventies and “eighties, with enough time on 
their hands to fulminate, verbally and in writing, 


‘against those who demand ‘truth in history. 


The second, a more widespread group, ranges 
from the old to the young. They had nothing to do 


_ with Stalin’s crimes. Many of them even suffered 


personally as their parents and relatives were repres- 
sed, - But while they do not care about Stalin, they 
are against revealing the ‘truth about him because 
they mistakenly feel that it condemns them, and 
their whole generation; and makes them participants 
in the crimes’ of Stalin by implication, when most 
of them were innocent, it is from an analysis of 
these two broad groups that Bestuzhev-Lada derives 
five principal categories of Stalin’s defenders. 


As far as the first category is concerned, the guilty. 


executives of the organs of repression, they are a 
dying breed. But Bestuzhev-Lada reminds us that 
even among the members of the organs of repres- 
sion there were many who courageously refused to 
commit crimes at the behest of Stalin and his 


henchmen and for this often paid with their own 


lives. Besides, many in these organs were per- 
forming functions other than those connected with 
repression. It is among these that a strong .defence 
of Stalin! is made along. the line that they served 
him honourably. However, Bestuzhev-Lada points 
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out that they were serving the state and do not: 
have to identify themselves’ with Stalin. He dis- 
misses with contempt the line on collectivisation 
taken by some ‘that it was all right and Stalin 
should be given credit for it, but not blamed for 
“local excesses”. TEE , 

The Soviet historian corrects a widespread mis- 
understanding, current until now,.that the ministry 
as a whole worshipped Stalin and gave him ‘credit 
for his leadership during the war. True, the 
military ‘was behind the steady  re-Stalinisation 
during the Brezhnev period. Bestuzhev-Lada, how- 
ever points out that because of Stalin’s massacre of 
the military top brass on the eve of the war, his 


mismanagement of the war strategy, a demoralised 


army had to retreat during the initial stages and 
countless lives were lost unnecessarily. He main- 
tains firmly that the slogan, “For fatherland, for 
Stalin” with which soldiers went into the battle was 


‘not a spontaneous menifestation of feelings but was 


‘crimes 


planted, propagated and imposed from the above.. 
Bestuzhev-Lada admits that for many of those 
who fought during the Great Patriotic War, as the 
Second World War is known in the Soviet Union, 
Stalin remains a memorable banner. They do not 
care to know what that banner was made of, what 
it covered. But ‘most astonishing is his 
revelation, because hitherto it was kept hidden from 
the public, that many veterans of the war.understood 
the real nature of Stalin and his actions and 
“‘demonstratively refused to take part in the tradi- 
tional offering of‘flowers at Stalin’s tomb behind the 
mausoleum,” Therefore the military as a whole 
should not be maligned for perpetuating the Stalin 
cult. But he combines this with a warning that a 
smali number of military people, belonging to the 
post-war generation, have also adopted the Stalin 
cult, - 
ae o 
ANOTHER category of people are those who were 
shocked by the revelations of Stalin’s critnes by 
Khrushchev at the 20th Congress in 1956 and have 
never recovered from it. Ostrich like, they bury their 
heads and do not want to know anything. Bestuzhev- 
Lada appeals to them, and appeals on their behalf, 
that they should not associate themselves or be 
tarred with Stalin’s crimes. But that they should 
liberate themselves from the Stalin cult, accept that 
Stalin committed terrible crimes and his legacy must. 
be discarded. Then they will perhaps accept the 
need for perestroika. i 
. Still another category of the people are very 
similar to the previous one, predominant among ‘the 
bureaucrats of the Party and government, old and 
young. The dccept'that all the information about 
Stalin and his times is correct but they believe that 
under no circumstances it should be revealed to the 
public. They think that the fashion for g/asnost will 
pass, that all' these revelations are destined’ for 
literary waste-paper baskets, and that the public 
should be always fed with cheerful, beautiful 


phraseology devoid of any serious meaning or 
content, 


` , For them, the Stalin cult is a defence mechanism, 
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They use it as a smoke-screen to hold on their posi- 
tions. ‘They perceive themselves threatened by any 
kind of radical economic reform or democratisation 
of the society. Bestuzhev-Lada notes tbat “‘they 
are the secret and most inveterate enemies of 
renovation ia our society.” And add: “I-should say 
that this is the most, dangerous category although it, 
.does not make so much fuss as theothers.’’ For 
Gorbachev this group constitutes the greatest obstacle 
in the path of perestroika because it is so deeply and 
inconspicuously entrenched in. the middle and high 
ranks of bureaucracy and management, even in the 
academia. h 

However, . according to Bestuzhev-Lada, there is’ 
yet another category, no less important, though very 
different from the prevous category. It bas a very 
high percentage of the younger generation in it. They 
are indignant about the stagnation gripping the 
society, about the chaotic state of the. economy, 
about social injustice, about the existence of cirminal- 
political mafias in many districts, regions and repub- 
lics. These idealistic young ‘are disgusted . with 
alcoholism, drunkenness and drug abuse. They are 
incensed about the black market in all ‘things, and 
about corruption and embezzlement. 


though the Soviet foreign trade ministry, which held 
a leading place among Soviet instituions in corrup- 
tion and bribery of all sorts, has been abolished, its 
representative officers in countries like India, Italy 
and West Germany, to mention a few only, have 
become even more insatiable in their urge to line up 
their pockets, since the risks have become greater? 
Such idealistic youth should constitute the avant- 
garde of the efforts for reconstructing the society. 
- Unfortunately, their indignation and anger has taken 
another path. They have become quasi-religious, 
adopting Stalinist colours. They have an idealised 
vision of the Stalin period when there was no corrup- 
tion, people'worked hard and honestly, there were 
no deficits, no black markets, no alcoholism. Instead, 
there was'a master of the house. Stalin, who ruled 
with an iron hand. They are dreaming of such a 
master now, and Gorbachev does not fill the bill. 
Bestuzhev-Lada recognises that it fs a “form. of 
spontaneous protest against what was happening 
from the 60s to the first half of the 80s.” So they 
are turning Stalin into an icon. But he points out that 
once again this icon does not resemble any reality. 
-There was the same boozing, the same mafas, the 
same corruption in Stalin’s time. For confirmation 
he points to the real portrait of the dark side of the. 
Stalin period in the highly popular comical and 
satirical master-piece. The Golden Calf by Ilf and 
Petrov, and other similar works. And if it was less 
Visible, less ostentatious, it was because the standard 
of the living of the majority of the people was lower 
then. It did not arouse disgust because it was hidden. 
Hopefully, as the realities of the Stalin period are 
brought out into the open more and more, it will 
become untenable to sustain a mythical, idealised 
image of. Stalin and his era. ar 
However, from his analytical ` perspective 
Bestuzhev-Lada reaches the‘ rather surprising con- 
clusion that all these categories of people, forming 
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t And‘ who - 
would not be, when it is known to everyone that - 


t 
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one or another kind of opposition to reforms, are 

neither an overwhelming nor a simple majority. They. 

are not even an overwhelming minority. Altogether 

they constitute a small number in the adult popula- 
_ tion of 200 millions. 

In other words, it is possible to form a more realis- 
_tic, less gloomy perspective on the fate of perestroika. : 
It séems that the barks of the old, dying order, do 
not have the strength to bite, though for some time 
«they can capture the public attention by their 
stridency, and hold up progress. As any Indian 
housewife, skilled in our national traditions, knows 
well, when the syrup is made preparatory to making 
sweets, as it boils it throws up scum which has to be, 
scooped up and discarded. Sometimes, when not 
enough scum.comes up, a little milk is added to 
- bring out more. Perestroika is that syrup for the 
regeneration of Soviet society, and glasnost: the milk 
with which the Stalinist scum has to be drawn to the 
surface, scooped up and discarded. So it seems that 
those who are cursing the present times, making 
their lists of future victims, demanding recognition 
of Stalin’s merits, are merely indulging in a power- 

less passion play. i] 

The Soviet leader, however, has to be on guard . 
against over optimistic analyses, of the situation. The 
groups enumerated by Bestuzhev-Lada may.be small 
in ‘numbers and in totality. But as he himself has 
hinted, some of them are very powerful and danger- 
ous, not to be ignored. If would be too simplistic 
to assume that merely by explaining the reality of 
the past to them they could be reformed and made 
to participate in the implementation of perestroika. 
More pertinent is the warning by Tatyana Zaslava- 
kaya, one of the most eminent cdlleagues of Bestu- 
zhev-Lada, conveyed a long time ago, that the 
passivity of the majority of the population towards 
perestroika is not a positive but a negative factor. In 
essence, it constitutes an opposition. > 

This is Gorbachev’s most crucial problem. Jn 
principle, the people support his ideas. in practice, 

- they are doing very little to help realise them. This 
passivity of the masses, and the hostility of the 
different categories of opposition, feed upon each 
other. So far, for all his Herculean efforts, he has 
not been hugely successful in transforming this 
passivity in to positive activity to any major extent. 
Paradoxically, while the people have adopted a wait 
and see’ attitude towards the reforms, they are also 
‘becoming impatient for results; ` 


They appear to want material benefits from the 
reforms before their implementation, an impossible 
demand for‘Gorbachev to fulfil. Yet, it is of critical 
importance for his success that a transition from 
mass passivity to activity should take place, and take 
place pretty soon. Besides, as the .recent communal. 
riots and demonstrations in Azerbaizhen and 
Armenia have shown, other long neglected and diff- 
cult problems are piling up on the agenda. Time is 
beginning to run short, and a failure to bring about 
active and intensive involvement of the people in the 
process of perestroika could turn out_to be dange- 
rous politically, destabilising socially. ; 

(Courtesy: The Times of india) 
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- body in authority will call a halt? ‘Will it not lead ` 
- to a diluting of socialism? Etc., etc. Such questions 


‘left 
` bureaucracy. 
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3 Journey to Perestroika 


: New Revolution in USSR 
: NG. 


AFTER a long and biting winter, Russia is about 


to break into spring. The long-nurtured stereo- 
type of a closed society, that the Soviet Union 
has come to represent is fast becoming outdated. 
The very foundations of what has come to be known 
as totalitarianism now seem to be under attack. 
One week in Moscow certainly does not entitle an 
outsider to sit in judgement on perestroika. But it 
helps one to get the feel of the tremendous turbulence 
that is sweeping over the Soviet Union today.. It is 
like being a witness to history in all its majesty. 
It is almost impossible from a distance to com- 


' prehend the extent to which perestroika .has already 


gone down in the Russian psyche and the rapidity 


, with which it is overtaking all facets of life. Wherever | 
one goes, one cannot buf*be struck by the intensity 


of inquiry — there is questioning everywhery, and 
questioning of everything. Marx’s reputed injuaction 
— “Doubt everything” — seems to have come true 
in Moscow, `’ . 

Three years ago, when Mikhail Gorbachev first 


talked of perestroiku it was taken —at least by many. 


abroad — as just a drive for restructuring economic 
management. Along with it came the fresh Soviet 
initiatives for averting a ‘nuclear war. The world 
applauded those initiatives and step by step came 
Geneva, Reykjavik and Washington, a new turn-away 
from the cold war — something unprecedented since 
the end of World War II. - 

Beyond this, there has been little understanding in 
the outside world of the magnitude of perestroika 
nor of the momentum that has gripped the Soviet 
society today. From history to science, from theatre 
to economic management, no department has been 
untouched. Everywhere, ‘the target is 

It is not just a one-track exercise. Radical thoughts 
clash with conservative outlook. Even during my 
brief stay, I could discern many currents of thought, 
many ways of looking:at problems and phenomena. 
I could notice different perceptions of perestroika. 
Some of those I have ‘met were cautious, others 
enthusiastic. . Will perestroika spread all over? Will 
that lead to anarchy? May be at some point, some- 


are openly discussed. ; 

And this is but natural, No great upheaval: in 
human history has come about without a sharp- 
debate, an intense jostling of minds, a clash of ideas 
and perspectives. Mistakes are committed and 
rectified. Calculations go wrong and are corrected, 
Personalities shoot up to eminence and then some 
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` party machinery, 


may fall by the roadside. 
I was told. with convincing cogency about the re- 


‘appraisal of the Stalin period — not just the man, 
. but the system that, he set up. I listened with interest 


and understanding the appraisal of the Khrushchev 
phenomenon. ' : 
Historian Yun Afanasiev, who is the Rector of the 
Institute of the Moscow State Historical Archives, 
compared Khrushchev’s emergence as .a streak of 
lightning in the sky: it came like a flash but did not 
last. Khrushchev. could touch upon only one aspect 
of the deep-rooted deformation of ‘socialism. under 
Stalin, and concentrated his attack on the cult of 
personality. He could not’comprehend the enormity 
of Stalinism as a system, which encompassed the 
Soviet Union’s entire political, economic, social and 


‘cultural life. Kbrushchev’s shortcoming was that he 
..himself belonged to’ that system which Stalin had 


built, an integral part of it: even his mode of function- 


ing reflected it. Because of this shortcoming, Khrush-' 


chev was vulnerable and so he could be overpowered 


_ by the system itself. - 


‘Many Soviet scholars think that Khrushchev was 
overthrown because he hit at the bureaucracy; in fact 
he failed because he had not broadened measures 
for, democracy. Dr Soltan Dsarasov, an eminent 


‘scholar, has written: 


“People that replaced, Khrushchev decided as I 
see if, to act not against bureaucracy but in alliance 
with it. By 
However, this only intensified official arbitrariness 
and. corruption. By excluding political cures and 
leaving the political system intact, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin attempted the impossible by trying to mate 
bureaucratic and work-related controls. This gave 
rise to paradoxes. For instance, planning and effect- 
ing anti-bureaucratic measures was delegated to the 
bureaucratic machinery itself. It specified the 
reform so as to minimise damage to its power and 
restore it in full as scon as possible,” i 

This school of present-day Soviet thinkers regard 
that the distortion of socialism started in 1928, the 
year of Stalin’s ascendancy. According’ to this 
school, Lenin encouraged open debate, clash of 
viewpoints because there was no model before the 
Bolsheviks as to how to build socialism. So, fullest 
discussion was felt by Lenin to be imperative and 
by majority votes decisions used to be taken both 
in the CPSU and in the Comintern. But when Stalin 
consolidated his position by the capture of the 
m he suppressed debate, differences 
of opinions were denounced, 
was branded as hostility, 
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giving it more freedom and privileges, ` 


and gradually dissent ` 
leading to punishment and - 


` 


liquidation. Since ‘there was no other model of 
socialism in action, Stalinist style became authorita- 
tive in the entire Communist movement. 
schdol of thinkers seriously believe there could be 
no advance of socialism without democracy and the 
full play of the individual personality. ae 
There are others who do not subscribe to this radical 
approach. They concede the need for certain relaxa- 
tion, certain adjustment in the economic management, 
as they have to admit that the old order had practically 
come to a standstill under Brezhnev. They are in no 
position to challenge Gorbachev's clear warning: 
“There is nota single burning problem now which 
won’t require a fresh approach, the search for. its 
solution ‘in the spirit of realism.” But the conserva- 
tives can hardly look beyond what may be called a 
benevolent form of bureaucratic order. ` 
It is significant that the urge to open up the past 
is very widespread today and that the radical ele- 
ments have undoubtedly taken the lead. The recent 
verdict of the Soviet Supreme Court reversing the 
‘judgement on Bukharin bas been widely acclaimed. 
This is so partly because of the fact that Bukharin’s 
A views tally largely with the prevailing political-ideo- 
logical understanding. In the latest issue of the 
Soviet Communist Party’s ideological organ, Kom- 
munist (No. 2, 1988) the full text of Bukharin’s add- 


ress at the fifth anniversary of Lenin’s death, has - 


been reproduced. This document had been sup- 
pressed since Stalin’s days. It is a remarkable con- 
‘tribution, anticipating many of the developments in 
j Soviet society today. 

Incidentally, there has grown an extraordinary 

public interest in historical writings, even of the pre- 
- revolutionary days. I was told that Kamazin’s book 
-on the 18th and 19th century Russia, to be published 
in eight volumes, has already got advance booking 
of five lakh copies — not by institutions but by 
individuals. \ 

In reopening the past, one-principle is repeatedly 
emphasised: political mistakes’ are to be criticised 
but not punished. - One notices in the Soviet Union 
today the contours of the rule of law which were so 
long dismissed, particularly since Stalin, as a 

- bourgeois luxury... There is now legal provision for 
compensation of any damage suffered by illegal 
detention and also under other illegal actions of 
officials or state-agencies. In a discussion between 

- Alexander Yakovlev, head of the Institute of State 
and Law under USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
Igor Gamayunov, head of the Department of Com- 
munist Education, published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
the principles of Justice were elaborated as the pre- 
sumption of innocence, the right of defence, the need 
for courage on the-part of judges, and bringing the 

. court under public control. 

The question is asked even on television as to why 
the leader of the country, the General Secretary -of 
the CPSU, is not elected by the people. And this is 
a question which is seriously posed and discussed. 
One interesting viewpoint — though this, is not the 
only one’ — has been given by Andrei Grachev, 
of CPSU Central Committee’s Propaganda Depart- 
ment: “As for electing leaders, I fee] that leaders 
should be elected by a workers’ collective as a 

` 
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“cell of the people rather than “by the people at 


large.” He then emphasises the need for people’s 
control over their leaders: “Why should the target 
of criticism for all shortcomings and disgraceful 
practices always be the manager and never the dis- 
trict or city party committee? Their officials turn up 
only to cut the ribbon at inauguration ceremonies. 
Are they beyond criticism? The officials of district, 
city and, regional committees and of the Central 
Committee of the Party should not be beyond critic- 
ism or allowed to find shelter in a safe zone.” 
Others use stronger language than Grachev. 

One hears also such questions as to why should 
not there be more than one political party under 
sacialism, if there could be more than one party 
under capitalism. The “socialist pluralism” that is 
now officially in-vogue under Gorbachev permits 
open discussion of differences on issues under con- 
sideration. : 

Would perestroika last? Is the present revolution 
irreversible? There are serious thinkers even among 
the radicals who would take a cautious stand on this 
question. Yegor Yakovlev, Editor-in Chief of 
‘one of the hot selling journals today, 
however, is very optimistic. He thinks- perestroika 
has instilled a sense of boldness even among those 
who used to prefer to remain quiet. He is definite 
that the public awareness has been greatly heightened 
under perestroika. “A legislature can be abolished. 


. A decision can be reversed by people in authority. 


But public opinion once awakened, cannot be 
gagged. What happened in 1937 nobody will tolerate 
today,” he told me with confidence. 5s 

` The most favourite quotation in Moscow today is 
from Gorbachev: “Perestroika would not have been 
a truly revolutionary undertaking, it would not have 
acquired its present scope, nor’ would it have had 
any firm ‘chance of success if it had not merged the 


- initiative ‘from above’ with the grass-roots -move- 


ment, if it had not expressed the fundamental, long- 
term interests of all the working people, if the masses 


‘had not regarded it as their programme, a response 


to ‘their thoughts and a recognition of their own 
demands.” : 


PERESTROIKA began with the reconstructing the 
economy, and then spread to other’ branches of 
Soviet life. The need for such restructuring the 
economy was acutely felt by the decision-makers 
even before Gorbachev came on the scene and began 


- using the broom from the beginning of 1985. 


. Abel Aganbegyan, one of the leading economists 
in the new set-up, frankly disclosed that the growth 
rates of the national income had dropped by 150 per 
cent in the previous fifteen years: ““We should have 
halted the negative tendency and worked out accele- 


‘ration much earlier, yet we continued in our set 
* ways, mechanically applying old methods without 


regard for the new conditions that had already begun - 
to emerge.” “i i 

` Soviet economists are quite outspoken in evaluat- 
ing this stagnation in the Brezhnev era. Since 1970, 
the decline was noticeable in the growth rate of the 


production inputs — which are the main resources 


for economic development — labour, investment, 
fuel and raw materials. For instance, the production 
of fuel and raw materials grew only six percent in 
1981-1985 compared with 25 per cent in 1971-75. 
Georgy Skorov,a Soviet economist with long 


Deputy Director under Arbatov in the Institute of 
US and Canada studies under USSR’ Academy of 
Sciences, explained what followed the detection of 
this economic decline: ‘“‘Attempts were made to 
offset this downward trend by old means, that is, by 
using more inputs yielding ever diminishing returns. 
But these led to a disproportionate build-up of the 
fuel and energy sector, an obsessive development 
of new natural resources and their irrational use, an 
unwarranted induction of additional labour reserves, 
growing financial tensions and decline .in labour 
productivity growth, the capital-output ratio and 
other indicators of efficiency. Attempts to remedy 
this situation by launching new construction 
projects aggravated the growing economic imbal- 
ance. An economy. with immense resources at its 
command found itself faced with an-acute shortage. 
A widening gap appeared between the needs of 
society and the level of production, between demand 
and supply. Itis clear that the system of the 
‘command economy’ had reached the limits of its 
effectiveness. Its preservation could lead only to 
economic stagnation and social apathy.” ; 

Rigidity and inertia were most blatant in the 
sphere of technological innovation. Quality was 
neglected in the obsession to reach quantitative 
targets laid down in the plan. Skorov explained 
that the economic mechanism that was set up in the 
’thirties and ‘forties Was mainly desiged to increase 
the production of the same pattern in output and 
was not suited for rapid structural change, with has 
become the main feature of the current technologi- 
cal revolution, Also, the system cound not provide 
the necessary incentives to develop new products and 
methods of production. - aan 

He explained that “this tremendous waste of 
resources and economic opportunities probably 
would not have happened if the country were not so 
enormously rich in natural resources, the export of 


which enabled the Soviet Union to cover current: 


needs and new technology imports — imports which 


should not have been necessary given the country’s . 


large domestic technological capacity.” In other 


words, the export of oil and other natural resources .. 


was made to pay for the backwardness of the Soviet 


economy. . . 


Tt is thus understandable why the present genera 
tion of Soviet economists regard_ rethinking on 
the economic front as ‘‘a historical necessity.” 
The main elements of the new economic strategy 
are worth noting. Instead of the“ old “heavy indus- 
tries, mining and agriculture, the emphasis now is on 
science-based and other‘high technology industries. 
In this, the key sector is engineering and. machine 
tools. Why this emphasis on engineering and not on 


electronics as such? The answer given to me is that ' 


engineering hasto get the priority because new 
technologies and new inventions can only be tested 
through engineering. In this context, Aganbegyan 
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language with which we are familiar in our uses 
country : “Our scientists are criticised — perhaps - 
justly, perhaps not — for the extremely slow rate 


-at which their inventions are being introduced. 
- But more often than not it is the fault of engineer- 
standing in the UNCTAD, who later became the - 


ing.” So the investment in engineering is to go up ' 
-by 80 per cent in the current- five-year plan as 
compared to only 30 per cent in. the previous 
plan. By 1990, it is estimated that almost 60 per 
cent of the technical base in engineering is to be 
renewed. i 

With the new -structural policy, the investment 
pattern has to be consequently changed: emphasis 
now is in favour of investing in renovating old plants 


` and equipment instead of building new enterprises; 


more emphasis on efficiency and quality than on'’ 
quantitative output. Higher depreciation rates are 
set to avoid having to face obsolescence of equip- 
ment in the coming phase: change from extensive to 
intensive way of development. , 

The key element in the present Soviet economic 
strategy is the changing economic mechanism, which 
actually amounts to a rèassessment of the role of the 
State in economic management. Briefly, this means 
that central planning will now concentrate on issues 
of national importance and lay down main develop- 
ment targets but not interfere in day-to-day opera- 
tional decision, which will be the responsibility of 
individual enterprises, collective farms, cooperatives 
and research institutions. : 

The corner-stone of this new economic mecha-' 
nism is provided by the Law on the Socialist Enter- 
prises which the Supreme Soviet passed in June , 
1987. The highlights of this law are significant: 
more discretion to enterprises in the use of profits, 
election of managers by workers and employees, 
emphasis on fulfilment of contracts rather than on 
completing production quota, more entrepreneurial 
initiative and less power for bureaucracy. The old 
supply system under bureaucracy is replaced by 
wholesale trade in machinery and equipment, which 
is expected to de-freeze the huge inventories lying 
idle in warehouses all over the country, estimated 
to be worth 300 billion roubles. The new incentive: 
system will mean for workers, individual bonus and | 
the linking of wages to performance. At the level of'' 
the enterprise this would mean that an enterprise 


` earning more profits would now be allowed to build 


more fands for social development (creches, kind- 
‘ergartens, sports and recreation). A significant com- 


„ment by Skorov is worth noting: “In this direction, 
-the Soviet Union has embarked on a voyage of dis- 
* covery — exploration of the boundaries of. income 
+ differentials that are compatible with socialism.” 


Aganbegyan points to “three waves” in the pro- 
cess restructuring the economy: experimentation, 
self-financing and independence in the running of 
enterprises. Experimentation has spread not only in 
the matter of application of technology but also of 
management principles. T 

Self-financing which began in January 1987 is now 
practised in a number of large enterprises as also in 
merchant marine and in some branches of trade. At 
the individual: level, it has spread to private owning’ 
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of apartments ‘and; of service- units like running ` 


restaurants. 


With this comes the ‘third wave’ the ensuring of 


independence- of individual enterprises. This is one - 


of the key features in the drive against bureaucratic 
grip over economy. 
In Moscow, one gets the impression that the pre- 


sent system of pricing is going to be drastically over- - 


hauled.'It is known that the prices are arbitrarily 
fixed and have hardly been revised. The ' present 
economic. strategy demands that the prices of 
goods and services must correctly reflect their 
cost of production and consumer valuation, In 
agriculture, huge subsidies are given and losses are 
often written off, holding back improvement’ of 
efficiency and differences between well-managed and 


badly-managed farms do not come out sharply. | 


Side by side, the credit system well be over- 
hauled, so that enterprising managers could be 
helped to tide over any shortage while financial 
discipline could be enforced. ` 
Like tbe NEP under Lenin, a most innovative 
measure has been, the Law of the Individual Labour 


- Activity which came into force in May 1987. This 


Jays down the aréas and rights and obligations of 
individuals engaged in the service sector such as 
laundries, hairdressers, office cleaning, repair shops, 
and even small restaurants which are now legalised. 
This was so long acquiesced in as shadow economy 
which is calculated to generate as much as 15 billion _ 
roubles of unaccounted annual income. This law 


thus recognises such forces as private enterprise as - 


being in conformity with the present concept of- 
socialism in the Soviet Union. to 

For the purpose of reorienting foreign economic 
relation, a special commission has been set up 
together with a new department of International 
Economy in the Foreign Ministry. As many as 
21 Ministries and 75 large industrial units have 
been granted the right of direct access to foreign 
market. ' Joint ventures for production and market- 
ing goods and services are now permitted, with 


foreign partner holding upto 49 per cent of equity, 


repatriation of profits or the reinvestment in new’ 
ventures. This year 40 joint ventures are expected 
to be set up. Those. who are far-seeing venture 
the perspective of the rouble becoming a convertible 
currency in the not so distant a future. - 


“The Soviet authorities claim that already, ‘the 


impact of the new-look economics “could be ‘felt. 


In 1986, the national income rose by ,4.1 per cent ` 


as against 3.6 per cent average in the previous plan 


. (1981-85), industrial production by. 4.9 per. cent, 


which is one-third higher than in the previous plan 
‘period, and productivity of labour went: up by 
4.6 per cent as against the planned target of 4.1 
per cent. In the long-term, the new strategy will’ 
manifest itself in the acceleration of technological 


advance. There is a realistic understanding of the: 


problems ahead. As one economist put it, there! 
is ‘passive resistance’ to the new reforms. “Some. 
people believe that restructuring concerns everybody 
else but them: others have not yet found the right 
way of working in the new condition.” It was 


- emphasised to me over and.over again that economic, 
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downs are.inevitąble. Some of the. measures would 


not work. One of these is the enforcement of- pro-. 


hibition. While official excise figure on vodka has 
gone down by half, illicit production—picturesquely 
called ‘‘moonlight” distillery—has considerably 
gone up. The authorities seem to be turning a 
blind eye to it while the campaign against drunken- 
ness persists. 


One point is therefore constantly , repeated. 


Perestroika that is, restructuring, is not possible, 3 
without glasnost, that is openness: in other, words, ~ 


changes can be enduring only if they are accom- 
panied by a critical appraisal of _everybody’s 
performance. . 


o o 
RESTRUCTURING of an entire society can hardly be 


done in secrecy: it has to be open and outspoken. 
This is the principle -which links perestroika to 


-~ glasnost whose English translation is ‘openness’, 


Inevitably, glasnost depends to a large measure 
on the means of communication — the media. And 
the authors of perestroika are aware of it. Gorbachev 
himself makes ita point to meet media personnel 
more often than any other Soviet leader, The journa- 


list in the Soviet Union today has a very high rating. — 


Itis interesting to find senior journalists accom- 


panying CPSU General Secretary in his travels both. 


reforms do. not come about overnight—ups and 


-at home and abroad. Atthe Central Committee ~ 


Plenum last month, Gorbachev made a pointed 
reference to the important role the media has been 
playing “to fostera new atmosphere, unswaddle 


- thinking, excite an interest in every aspect of peres- 


troika and take: stock of various ideas.” He com- | 


mended the press and television for “turning the 
spotlight of g/asnost on those resisting and hamperi- 


ing _ perestroika either consciously or because of ` 


thoughtlessness and incompetence”. He'of course 


cautioned the media against sensationalism and - 


superficial judgements, and pointing, out that they 


“sometimes ‘lack the ability to show all the com-- 


plexity and novelty of the tasks being tackled.” 
In Moscow I found a dramatic transformation’ of 
the Soviet media. No longer, the drab, fact-sheet 


or propaganda tract that they generally used to be.’ 


Newspapers and magazines have been totally changed 
thanks to the. glasnost: in fact the press and the 
television have become the major vehicles of glas- 
_ host. Tlearnt how readership preference has been 
hitting different newspapers. The circulation of 
~ Pravda has gone’down, but- that of Izvestia has shot 
“ap. - The weeklies with the highest circulation in the 
'. Soviet Union today are,Ogonyok and Moscow News. 
The man in charge of-a kiosk near the well-known 
“department store, Detsky Mir has interesting details 
to give: “On Wednesdays Moscow News in Russian 
sells. out within 10 minutes, Literaturnaya Gazeta in 
15 minutes. On Saturdays, Ogonyok ‘last about 20 
‘minutes ... Sovietskaya. Rossya copies are gone within 
an’ hour.” It may be. worth noting that. while 
‘Moscow News, Ogonyok and, Literaturnaya Gazeta are 
reputed to be radical, outspoken, Sovietskaya Rossya 
is slightly on the conservative side. Pravda editor is 


himself engaged in overcoming the paper’slag and_ 
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frankly admitted sometime -ago that the paper did 
not perform “‘with due journalistic brilliance.” 

It is not that Pravda has not changed atall. At 
the Novosti office, they showed me the day's Pravda 


with a frontpage story which is worth recalling: at.. 


a place some distance from Moscow, the local news- 
paper had exposed the mismanagement in a factory 
which annoyed the regional party secretary who 
got his men to seize all the copies of the paper and 
destroy them. Pravda asked for stern action against 
the regional party boss. However, the general public 
impression about Pravda is that it is a sott of London 
Times of the Soviet Union, staid and sombre. In 
contrast Izevestia, though supposed to be the govern- 
ment organ isin the thick of the restructuring 
campaign and it is widely ‘read. 
. I asked Khachaturov, Deputy Chairman of the 
Novosti Board, what were the shortcomings of the 
media detected in the present campaign. He was 
quick to point these out: very often the journalist 
is the captive of the stereotype, not being able to 
detect the new element in a complex fast-changing 
situation. Secondly, the inadequacy of professional 
competence. He emphasised that the journalist must 
present the objective reality from his own subjective 
viewpoint — an approach unthinkable in the past. 

Yegor Yakovlev the agile and exuberant editor of 
Moscow News was blunt: he said that the press in 
the Soviet Union has not been keeping pace with 
the level of awareness of the public — it is lagging 
behind. He specially referred to the psychological 
drawback of the journalist to break out of the old 
inhibitions. He gave an interesting example. When 
the West German young man in his light aircraft 
landed at the Red Square, his paper promptly 
flashed the news. But a senior editor of a well-known 
newspaper — he did not name it — did not know 
what to do: he went on telephoning different autho- 
rities, government and party. All of them told him 
that he as the editor should do whatever he thought 
best. Only the eleventh person he phoned advised 
him not to publish the news. So the editor was 
happy that he did not have to take the risk and was 
fortified by at least one person who advised him 
what not-to do. So ot Saks 

Moscow News carries every week letters and comments 
exposing mismanagément,~raising questions of all types — 
from the past history. to present-day issues, right-upto the 
buseaucrats using chauffeur-driven black cars. i 

Major developments are covered with the skill and: outlook 
of the professional. The Armenian protest demonstrations 
were daily covered extensively by the television (Doordarshan, 
please note) and different view-points on burning issues are 
covered frankly. Incidentally, I-noticed no tension as the 
Armenian issue came up: journalists and scholars quite 
frankly gave me all the details. se 

The enclave in Azerbiajan called Nagorno Karabach has 
eighty per cent Armenian population: the capital of the 
enclave Stepenakert is named after a famous Armenian hero 
of the Revolution. But its annexation with Armenian, becomes 
difficult — a strip of about 20 kilometres lies between the 
enclave and the Armenian border: so, if the Armenian 
demands are met by creating a link corridor, then “‘that will 
divide Azerbaijan like a doughnut with one portion of the 
ting broken” as a senior journalist put it. When two of the 
protestors’ representatives met Gorbachev, he listened to 
them, admitted the complexity of the problem and asked for 
a month’s time to hammer out a solution. As he put it in 
another context, “We are -not going to shun this or other pro- 


blems which may crop up. We shall tackle them inthe frame- 
work of the democratic process, consolidating our interna- 
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tionalist community of nations”. No police action, no 


commandism — talk and mutual understanding. That’s the 
new style. ‘ 

There is neither anger nor panic over it. Soviet commen- 
tators themselves volunteered that there’ are other knotty 
problems of sucha nature, but they exude confidence that 
these could be handled without resort to force. 

Many other issues are freely discussed without the least 
misunderstanding. Was it justified to send troops to Afghanis- 
tan? There is no term downsiful defence. They don’t get 
upset but try to discuss dispassionately. There is an urge to 
understand other points of view and readiness to reconsider 
any step already taken, 

In thespan ofan article itis not possible to cover the 
entire gamut of perestroika, particularly when glasnost has 
thrown everything open. Theatre, for instance, has become a 
very powerful organ of openness. The talk of the town in 
Moscow today is Shatrov’s play, Onward, Onward which has 
appeared and is due to bestaged in June in two prestigious 
theatres in Moscow and Leningrad. On the stage appears 24 
characters of 1917 — from Lenin, Trotskey, Bukharin, Stalin 
to Kerensky, Denikin, Kornilov down to Rosa Luxumberg. 
Each has his or her say and out of their mouths come out 
different facets of the revolution and its fate— almost in 
Roshomon style. At the ead Lenin feels worried how his 
work was tampered with under Stalin, whom he disowns. 
There is a lively discussion in the press about it, critics and 
supporters participating, 

Vassily Grossman's suppressed novel has appeared 
which places side by side, Nazi concentration camp and 
Stalin’s labour camp. 

Yakovlev told me that he was in Washington when 
Gorbachev went there. He found a park near the Soviet 
Embassy named after Sakharov. He told his American friends 
how excited he was to find that in Washington a park has 
been honoured after one of the regular contributors to his 
paper. Sakharov writes in Moscow News. Incidentally, Sakha- 
rov answering the critics of nuclear power, has suggested that 
if a plant is built underground the danger of nuclear hazards 
could be minimised, if not eliminated. He himself favours 
use of nuclear power for peaceful purposes. 

What hits one in the eye is the constant reiteration of the 
supremacy of human life, the tremendous importance 
attached to the nurturing of man’s creative genius — which 
alone, it is stressed in Moscow today, can ensure the onward 
march of civilisation in a peaceful environment. The 
significance of the Delhi Declaration — that ‘‘non-violence 


‘should be the basis of community life’? — can be realised 


only by conversing with the new generation of Soviet intelli - 
gentsia emancipated from the mystique of Stalinism. 


ONE can go on and on covering the great upheaval. And it 

will not end here. With every new question, many more 
come crowding into one’s thoughts. Stalinism was not con- 
fined to the frontiers of the Soviét Union. The Comintern 
under his hegemony, needs to be re-evaluated: its decisions 
can nolonger be regarded as sacrosanct. There has to be 
a reappraisal af the Soviet attitude towards China from the 
days of the Comintern to the, days of Brezhnev. What about 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact? Budapest 1956, Prague 1968 
and Warsaw 1980? Perestroika generates’ its own momentum. 
Not that everything then was wrong, nor it is that everything 
was okay. P 

The winds of perestroika are blowing strong through the 
open window of glasnost in every corner of the Soviet Union, 
The closed door is thrown open, and a new challenge faces 
the outside world. Fyodor Burlatsky, the widely read poli- 
tical commentator said to his Western counterparts at a 
friendly get-together: ‘‘It might seem paradoxical, but I think 
that you’ll have more difficulty ensuring glasnost in the West 
than we do here. Soviet public opinion is quite readv for 
objective and positive analytical information about the West, 
while it will be exceptionally difficult to crush the stereotype 
view in the West of the Soviet Union as the empire of evil, 
Another question is whether you'll be willing to destroy this 
stereotype at all?” 

Stereotypes do not survive epoch-making transitions. What 
is witnessed in the Soviet Union today is the visage of 21st 
Century socialism, the age of the technological revolution. 
(An abridged version of this article appeared in The Times of 
India, March 7-9, 1988). O 
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A Momentous Event 


T# signing of the Geneva accords between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (with the US and the USSR standing as the inter- 
national guarantors of the documents concluded) is a momentous 
development in the contemporary global scene. The success of six 
years of painstaking and concerted efforts on the part of the UN 
Secretary-General’s special envoy, Ecuador’s Diego Cordovez, to bridge 
the gulf between the positions of Kabul and Islamabad is attributa- 
ble almost wholly to the bold initiatives taken by Mikhail Gorbachev, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, ever 
since he delivered his historic speech at Vladivostok on July 28, 1986. 
He had, in that speech, described the bloody conflict raging in 
Afghanistan since 1979 as a “bleeding wound” and resolved to inde- 
fatiguably work for healing it within the shortest possible time-span. 
The Soviet leader has been able to keep kis word. His statement on 
February 8 this year presented the virtual blueprint for the settlement 
of the Afghan problem. The steps taken by Moscow and Kabul there- 
after were equally helpful in ensurin g the victory of the Geneva process, 
inasmuch as they could counter and defeat last-minute attempts to 
introduce new extraneous elements from the side of Islamabad and 
Washington with the aim of torpedoing the entire exercise. 

After eight years and five months the Soviet troops which had 
entered Afghanistan on December 27, 1979 are to start pulling out 
from mid-May this year and the withdrawal of the Soviet contin- 
gents is to be concluded within nine months time (although Moscow 
insists that the troops would return to the USSR before the year- 
end). This — the presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan number- 
ing, according to Western estimates, 115,000 — was the crux of the 
problem in and around Afghanistan. The withdrawal of these 
troops would doubtless resolve the problem which has rightly been 
characterised by Gorbachev and Afghan President Dr Najibullah in 
their Tashkent statement on April 7 as the “most complex regional 
conflict” in today’s world politics. And settlement of this issue is 
inextricably linked to the question of cessation of interference in 
Afghanistan’s affairs from the side of Pakistan which had all these 
years been providing not only sanctuary but also military training 
to the mujahideen groups, armed and equipped with the deadliest: of 
sophisticated US missiles like the Stinger rockets that are yet to 
reach the Khalistani terrorists in Punjab. Whether the idea of 
“positive symmetry” in arms supplies to the respective sides has been 
agreed to or not — regardless of whateve- is being written in the 
Western press — the fact is that the Geneva accords would knock 
out the pretexts for extension of sophisticated US arms to the rebel 
groups operating from Pakistani territory. 

While wholeheartedly acclaiming the success of the Geneva 
negotiations, we, as Indians, must not forget the role played by 
this country and its Government in assisting the Geneva process. For 


ee a a em 


“Tong have we been exposed to the misconception that 
India played second fiddle to the Soviet Union fol- 
lowing the latter’s intervention in Afghanistan at the 
end of 1979. What has been totally ignored is the tire- 
- less effort of India in thé non-aligned forums as well 
„as international bodies to project the necessity of 
political negotiations as the only means to settle the 
bloody conflict ‘which in’ due course became a 
_“festering sore” in the Afghan body-politic while 
causing considerable socio-economic problems for 
the USSR. In fact it was the Indian initiative through 
the process of consultations which helped to evolve 
the agreed formulation on the Afghan problem in 
‘the Seventh NAM summit’s political document. The 
proximity talks conducted by Diego Cordovez were 
‘hailed in that formulation which powerfully advo- 
cated an end to both intervention and ‘interference. 
` That formulation found expression in the UN and 


`> other international platforms whenever the Afghan 


problem came up for debate. Hence it is quite legiti- 


mate for New Delhi to’ draw satisfaction over- the ~ 


final outcome of the Geneva talks since the negotia- 
tions have taken the.course that the’ Government of 
India had all along been suggesting. Even the South 
Block’s unequivocal criticism of the Soviet interven- 
tion of 1979 now finds a positive response in 
Moscow. Why then should the planners of our 
foreign policy fight shy of interpreting the latest 
developments as also an Indian victory? 

The internal developments of Afghanistan, includ- 
ing the type of government that would occupy the 
seat of power in Kabul, does not fall within the 
ambit of the Geneva agreements despite the stre- 
nuous attempts of Islamabad and Washington’s 
Pentagon lobby to inject them into the Geneva 





fiesonations. attempts which were eventually aborted . 
thanks to Kabul’s.firm stand. But it needs to be 


‘understood that whatever the magnitude and scale of 


fighting following the conclusion of the Geneva 
accords and the pull-out of Soviet troops, Dr Naji- 
bullah and the People’s Democratic Party of Afgha- 
nistan would. be able to withstand all pressures 
pursuing as they are a mature policy of national 
reconciliation that has already begun to bring about 
a change in the mass psyche in Afghanistan. Whether 
the PDPA remains in government in its present ` 
form or whether.a coalition’ government is: formed 
in Kabul, obscurantist fundamentalists do not stand _ 
a chance of usurping. power in the heart of. Afgha- 
nistan. This assessment, brought “by the, Prime 
Minister’s special emissary Gopi Arora -after. his 
recent trip to Kabul, is based on a ‘realistic évalua- 
tion of the correlation of forces that is unlikely to 
change in the days ahead. Hence it.is imperative 
for India to play a reasonably active role to enhance 
relations with the Najibullah regime (and ably assist 
the Afghans in. reconstruction once the fighting 
ceases) while keeping in touch with other forces, 
including thé liberal centrists headed by ex-King 
Zahir Shah who' have been. invited to come to an, 
arrangement with the Kabul administration. Dr Naji- 
bullah’s party neither desires “monopoly of power” 
nor is keen to “guide? the proposed coalition ` 


government, as the’ Afghan President categorically as- 
serted on April 1. Such a declaration just before the 
tenth anniversary of the April (Saur) revolution that ` 
changed the political lpadsedte of Atghanieten was 
striking indeed. 

The Geneva accords have clearly put General 
Zia-ul Haq in a quandary. Not that his US mentors 


are leaving him in the lurch. They cannot as 
Pakistan.remains an integral part of the US Central 
Command (CENTCOM) in the region. He has no 


fear of losing financial and military aid from. 
But he is faced with the problem of 


Washington. 
satisfying his fundamentalist friends in the Afghan 
mujahideen like Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. So there is 


every possibility that Zia would seek’ to escalate , 


violence in Afghanistan even before the ink on the 
signatures to the Geneva accords has dried up. But 
by doing so he would be playing.with fire as the 
recent tragedy in the outskirts of Islamabad must 
have brought home to him. It is by now known 
to.all that the arms dump which exploded was the 
nerve-centre of assistance to the Afghan mujahideen. 
- Only through negotiations and acceptance of 
. realistic Compromise on the basis of the policy of 
` national reconciliation can lasting peace come to 
battle-scarred Afghanistan. Whatever the military 
brasshats of Islamabad — unable to comprehend 
the depth of the feelings of Pakistan’s democratic 
. masses (reflected in the opinions of two leading 
figures of the Pak Opposition published in this issue) 


for peace and amity with the Afghans — and their: 


henchmen among the Afghan. mujahideen might 
. think or do, the war-weary Afghan populace today 
earnestly desire peace. Hence in the long run, their 
aspirations are.bound to prevail over the medieval 
fanatics still striving for jihad. And if Islamabad 


does .not pay heed to the voice of sanity it would be 
compelled to realise the gravity of the situation once 
-the cry for Pakhtoonistan assumes ~ staggering 
proportions. a 
' “The policy of national reconciliation is a practi- 
cal method for the peaceful solution of a number of 
‘regional conflicts which caused ‘serious dangers for 
the humankind in the nuclear age. Kampuchea and 
Nicaragua have also chosen the same way. We can 
proudly say that we have been initiators of this 
policy which meets the requirements of new politi- 
cal thinking in our arena,” Dr Najibullah told this 
Indian journalist in Kabul earlier this month. The 
: Geneva accords, essentially shaped by that very 
“new political thinking”, have opened up practical 
possibilities of implementing genuine national reco- 
neiliation and bringing about allround tnity in 
; Afghanistan. What is more, they promise to servé 
as an example for settling other regional conflicts. 
For anyone striving to reinforce peace, security 
_and stability in our region, the Geneva accords pro- 
vide a new ray of hope strengthened by personalities 
_ of the stature of Gorbachev and Dr Najibullah. By 
establishing closer understanding with such personali- 
ties can Rajiv Gandhi brighten India’s image as a 
crusader for peace in the region and the world at 
large. - aes 


: Sumit Chakravartty 
April 13 ay 





Peacé Prospects in Sri Lanka’ 


NC. 


X ù 
E inadvertent remarks by .our High Commis- 
sioner in Colombo about payment of aj good' sum 
to the LTTE leader has not only come as a total sur- 
prise but has léd to repercussions which are turning 
out to be highly embarrassing for the Government. ` 
‘High Commissioner Dixit is not only a senior 


member of our Foreign Service but is known for his ' 


maturity and competence. He has handled in the 
past such difficult assignments as Bangladesh 
immediately after its liberation in 1972 when he was 
the Deputy High Commissioner in Dhaka, and 
Afghanistan in the early years of Soviet’ intervention, 
where his assessment of the difficult situation was 
always taken with seriousness. - < . 
In Sri Lanka, also he was adroitly handling the Sri 
Lanka crisis, with single-minded focus on the Indo- 
Sri Lanka agreement. It was therefore surprising 
that Dixit should have made the faux pas of 
talking about the money being paid to Prabhakaran 


in such a casual manner as to suggest that this was - 


the price for the LTTE leader’s consent 


to the Indo- 
Sri Lanka agreement.” . i 
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Although this point has sought to be cleared up 
by the Government statement in Parliament, the 
sensitive nature, of the issue has touched off many 
speculations some of which are wide of the mark, 
bordering on the fantastic. For instance, a theory is 
.being propounded that Dixit’s leakage of. Big 
Money being paid to the LTTE leader was deliber- ` 
ate, so that there would be an outcry in Parlia- 
ment demanding to know where such huge. sums 
came from. At that stage, the Government having 
been caught ‘in the Bofors kickback controversy 
' would calmly try to explain away that the money 
from the Bofors déal had been secretly’ spent for 
winning over the LTTE militants. This sounds 
almost like a repeat version of Washington’s Iran- 
Contra deal. Perhaps the theory itself has been 
lifted wholesale from that scenario. | 

There is also another predicament facing the 
Rajiv Government over the Sri Lanka. crisis. In 
Tamil Nadu, the overwhelming body of opinion is 
now demanding ceasefire by the Indian Army. 
This is not only the line of the critics of the Cong- 
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event. 


„that “we are helping him to implement” 


ress-I like Karunanidhi’s DMK, and the Janaki- 
Veerappan faction of the "ATADMK, but even Jaya- 
lalitha and her group of the AIADMK, supposed to 
be the only ally of the Congress-I, have raised the 
demand for ceasefire in Sri, Lanka. More aggres- 
sive among the Centre’s critics raise the outright dem- 
and for the withdrawal.of the IPKF from Sri Lanka, 
The demand for ‘ceasefire in Sri Lanka has been 


snowballing in other parts of “the country as well. 
More than eight months: now, the Indian troops are | 


tied down to only one corner of the island, with 
little prospect of the present military operations 
bringing about a settlement. The mismanagement 
and disarray of the Sri Lanka Government has made 
‘the insistence of Indian demand for the acceptance 
of the Indo-Sri Lanka accord by the Tamil mili- 
tants, sound unrealistic, since President Jayawardene 
‘has hardly fulfilled-his commitments to the accord. 


.In this context,’ the Prime Minister’s insistence 


that the Indian Army’ s continued présence in Sri 
Lanka depended.very much on President Jayawardene 
is rather confusing. New Delhi need not regard that 


_JRJ is its best bet in Sri Lanka, an assessment which 


seems to be popular in the Rajiv establishment. In 
his interview to the Japanese newsmen on the eve of 
his Tokyo visit, the Prime Minister said- that 
President Jaya ardene wanted the Indian Army, 
certain 
clauses of the agreement. It needs to be noted that 
JRJ has not implemented even, those clauses which 
he could haverdone; and India has not' brought 
home to him effectively about this default. The over- 


_all impression in the country is that Rajiv Gandhi is 
_ engaged largely in pulling Jayawardene’ s . chestnut 
‘out of the fire. 


From time to timé there are also reports of secret 
negotiations going on between the Tamil militants, 
including the LTTE and some of the high-ups of ‘the 
Sri Lanka Government. Sometime ago, two promi- 


“nent Sri Lanka Ministers were mentioned as trying 


to strike a déal with the LTTE, with the common 
objective of raising the demand for the exit of the 





BJP: accra Course 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


T= fourth plenary session of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), held in Agra from April 8 to 10, 
was mostly devoted to,evolving a political strategy 
geared to the compulsions of the next general elec- 
tions. According to reports, : ‘there: was more 
heat on this issue at the Agra- national execu- 
tive meeting than at the delegates session. : This is 
understandable because of serious differences .in the 
higher echelons of the BJP, .which have yet to per- 
colate down to, the lower formations. 
The BJP session has certainly been an important 
L.K. Advani, at the helm’ for the second 
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Indian Army from Sri Lanka. oft the two Ministers 
involved in these secret parleys, one is Lalit 
Athulathmudli, known to be a severe critic of the 
Indo-Sri Lanka’ agreement, but the other ‘one, 
Gamini Dissanayeke, has long been known to be an 
ardent supporter of the accord. There is also the 
recent report that President Jayawardene himself has 
met a Tamil militant leader, though not, belon ging to 
the LTTE; 

Under the circumstances, New Delhi has realised 
the urgency of finding a way-out of an awkward 
jam. It,is significant that Minister of State Natwar 
Singh speaking to the press on April 11 during his 
Oman trip made the significant point that the Indian 
Government never lost contact with the LTTE. This 
is the actual position today and it is good that the 
Minister has prepared the ground for some under- 
standing with the LTTE sc-that. a cessation of © 


‘hostilities could be achieved i in the immediate future.’ 


Although New Delhi naturally is tight-lipped and is 
keeping its fingers crossed until an understanding is 


actually struck with the LTTE, one may .safely . 


presume that the cessation of hostilities is not far 


~- 


off. For one thing, the LTTE is badly bruised and ~ 


‘is put in a corner. . Besides, the Indian side is also 
assailed with problems and accusations albeit largely 
unfair, apart from having to incur an expense of 
reportedly one crore rupees a day for! the Indian 
Army operation in Sri Lanka. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s aides are well aware of the danger 


`of large-scale demonstrations demanding, ceasefire 


in Sri Lanka facing him in Tamil Nadu when he goes 
there for the AICC-I meeting seheduled in the last 
‘week of this month. It would, therefore, be an 


intelligent guess to predict that a move for cessation ' 


‘of hostilities based onan understanding with the’ 
LTTE might mature before that. An announcement 


-of peace for Tamils -in Sri Lanka would have 


a dramatic impact on Tamil Nadu politics, and 


. that is precisely what the Prime Minister would like , 


to achieve in the first shot in the election game in 


that State due to go, to polls in June. O (April 12) 


. term, will:have the challenging task of leading the 


party through the next general elections in a complex 
situation marked by serious differences inside and 
outside the BJP on its role and place in the emerging 
political scenario. The deliberations at the BJP 
plenary session raise doubts on the party’s ability to 


_ overcome its dilemma over how to go: forward: 


whether to go it alone or to be in the company of 
“like-minded” Opposition parties for providing a 
credible alternative to the Congressi) at the 
hustings. : 

The BJP ideo: both dina the preparations 
for the Agra plenary session and more“so at the 
session itself, was deeply preoccupied with the task 
of resolving the differences on political strategy — 
the main issue before the plenary. That alone 
explains why the leadership could finalise only the 
political resolution and not the economic policy 


. resolution; leave aside spelling’ out its foreign policy 


outlook. 
It an: ‘be suggested that’ Advani’s presidential 


\ 


— 


Fa 


adáress provided the necessary guidelines on various 


policy issues.: Why then a political resolution and 
not a reeshiGon on the economic situation was 
adopted? This omission appeared glaring especially 
when Advani said that the Opposition’s -credibility 


could not be built just - by summit exércises and’ 


instead advocated ‘“‘sustained activity for people’s 
causes at the grass-roots”, 

How far has the BJP-.been able to chalk out a 
clear political strategy for itself, especially when this 
question had consumed much of its time'at the Agra 
plenary? ‘This remains a million dollar question, for 
it appears that the controversy over the BJP’s future 
course of political action has not yet ended. One 
has only to glance through the various documents 
that were available at Agra to find justification for 


such a conclusion. For instance, Advani’s presi- . 


dential address, on the one hand, and the report of 
the three party -machinemen — that is, general 
secretaries Kedarnath Sahni, Murli. Manohar Joshi 


‘and Krishanlal Sharma — on the other, make it 


clear that'they move on parallel lines in the matter 
of future strategy. 
What. for instance, 
envisaged by Advani at the national level (which 
incidentally also reflects his thinking on, what is 


likely to happen in States as well in the event of . 


more non-Congress Governments coming. to power 
in the next general elections)? 
Says Advani in his presidential address! “In 


‘Kerala and West Benval’ we have seen alliances in: 


governments run by ¡the Congress or by the 
Marxists. In Haryana fately we see a Lok Dal-BJP 
alliance in- office\ There is no obsession among 


allies for one united party or even for a common , 


symbol. But there is .a common programme, and 
a ‘common discipline for these alliance partners. 
And, above all, these alliances'°do demonstrate an 
ability to, work together, which is the main factor 
contributing to credibility. I feel it would be in the 
best interest of Opposition parties to strive to 
evolve, a similar model at the national level also.” 
Apparently, Advani favours the BJP to retdin its 
identity as.against the merger exercises being carried 
on by the: non-Left parties, considered to be the 
BJP’s allies. Having said so, Adyani took note of 


‘the media focus on the Opposition summit exercises 


and preferred to add that the BJP asa party “would 
continue to be in touch with these goings-on” and 
also “‘suitably respond to them.” 

The implication is that Advani envisages a phase 
of non-Congress-I coalition governments ahead, at 
the Central as well as State level. Of course, his 
choice would be a Haryana type coalition. 


The general secretaries, on the other hand, see ` 


things differently, -though ‘this is not put down i in 
so many words. To quote them: “Due to the 


utter failure of the Rajiv Government, a search for 
‘a viable alternative has been resumed. At this 


critical juncture; the BJP should come forward and 


take a bold decision in this session to meet the 
~ challenges thrown before the' country.”’ 


The general 
secretaries also reminded the delegates about the 
five-year Action . Plan formulated ‘by the last BJP 
plenary session (Delhi, 1986) according to which 
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is the model’ alternative 
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“the ‘party would try its best to` get absoluté 
majority in States like Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh and form its own 
governments”. The “bold decision’’ onthe part of 
‘the BJP’ plenary: delegates, as advocated by the 
general secretaries, implied that'the .BJP should go 
' forward to. build itself as the-‘‘only alternative”. 

‘Such a conclusion need not be based on specula- 
tions. -The BJP’s national executive meeting at 
-Agra debated at length its relations with other 
non-Communist Opposition parties revealing sharp 
inner-party differences on the’ subject: More 
importantly, the three general secretaries are chosen 
RSS men. RSS chief Balasaheb Deoras has reitera- 
ted more than, once in recent days that there is 
no alternative to the Congress-I. BJP general 
secretary Krishanlal Sharma during his sojourn ‘at 
Nagpur only a few days ago had echoed Deoras in 
this connection to the chagrin of ‘the other BJP 
leaders. This is not to say that L.K. Advani is 
less of an RSS.admirer than the three general 
-secretaries; to be fair, Advani never made a secret 
of his respect for the RSS. | 

‘The compulsions of parliamentary politics, how-: 
ever, weigh more on leaders like Advani, ‘Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and others who are required to 
constantly interact with other Opposition leaders 
inside and outside Parliament. The BJP machine- 
man, on the contrary, interact more with „Nagpur. 
Or, is it that the RSS leadership also holds ‘differing 
views on this-issue? This is not altogether unlikely. 
Advani rejected. outright. as ‘“‘falacious” the view 
that there was no alternative to Rajiv Gandhi. He 
wanted the Rajiv Gandhi Gevernment to resign 
and seck’a fresh mandate so as to ensure “‘a: change 
._ of captain” as he put it. 

Much of ,Advani’s criticism of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government can be said to have been unexceptiona- 
ble .whether it related to the denigration of parlia- 
mentary institutions, judiciary, press or the Centre’s 
approach to the non-Congress governments. He 
favoured implementation of Sarkaria Commission’s 


report with a view to curb the Union Government’s ` ' 


tendency towards centralisation of power and also 
to enlarge the State governments’ resource base. 
Advani’s ‘polemical attacks on the Communists 
at the Agra session were understandable. These were . 
apparently in response to the Communists charge 
that the BJP was guided by a Hindu communal out- 
look. There can be serious questioning, as Advani‘ 
has done, about the Marxist thesis of India being a 
multi-national country. But it would not be denied 
that there is need for serious rethinking on-the part 
of all concerned on how to keep the unity and |. 
integrity of the country intact in the’ fight against ` 
all variety of fissiparous tendencies — caste, com- 
munal, regional. Even BJP leaders: would not deny 
that the Communists have shed enough blood in 
the fight against the Khalistani terrorists in Punjab . 
and all for the unity of the country, - i 
What is, however, interesting is Advani’s belief 
that the Marxists needed ‘‘sécret pourparlers with 
Dobrynin’’, the Soviet leader, to make their assess- 
ment and political characterisation of the BJP, and 
` (Continued on Page 35) - 
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CHINESE EXPERIENCE 


Blight ‘of Bureaucracy and Some Cures 


ZHENG SHE ` 


N. electronics company in Kunming, in south 
China’s Yunnan province, spent US $ 2,00,000 in 
scarce foreign exchange funds to buy some equip-- 
ment from Hongkong. The only flaw was that the 
machinery had originally,been made in inland China 
and exported to Hongkong. Even after this ridiculous 


incident was reported in the press,‘company manage- _ 


ment did nothing to penalise those responsible until 
more or less forced to by public pressure. 

At the Chengdu Railway Depot in Sichuan, pro- 
vince, thousands of tons of shipped goods are at this 


writing piled up in the freight warehouse’ waiting ¡to - 


be claimed. Some items have been there for years 


‘and are. seriously damaged. Most’ belong to state 


‘factories or offices. After repeatedly urging’ the 
recipients to come and pick up their property, the 
depot'conducted an investigation. It turned out that 
this incredible negligence was mostly (the result of 
poor administration in units that are overstaffed, 
with no clear lines of responsibility, and addicted to 
buck-passing under'a lax and indifferent leadership. 
These are but two of the many faces of wasteful 
bureaucracy that have come under fire in the press 
these. last few months. Some serious fires, explosions, 
and rail and ship accidents in the first half of this 


year can be traced in part to the bureaucratic ' 


practices of officials’ who disregard the interests and 

safety of the people. These disasters have led to 

dismissals at all levels, including the ministerial. Yet 

thése are only the most noticeable and serious exam 

ples.. Red tape and inefficiency are so apparent that- 
some foreign investors eager to do business in China 

have been discouraged from even trying. : 


T= widespread: attacks on bureaucratism today - 
stem from the realisation that’ it. has become a 
serious obstacle to further reforms and to the policy ` 
of opening to. the outside” world. Needless to say, 
bureaucracy is neither new, nor ‘an exclusively 
Chinese phenomenon. (Though scholars have debated - 
whether ancient China or ancient Egypt deserves the 
honor of having invented bureaucracy.) And -some 
form of bureaucratic structure is necessary‘to run 
any large, complex unit, from a nation to a: corpora- 
tion. The trouble:comes when the structure fails to 
serve, or even impedes, the purposes for'which it was 


“established. 


A particular characteristic of the old Chinese 
feudal-bureaucratic .system was the “‘rule of the- 
individual,” as opposed to the “rule of Jaw.” 


| Everything depended on the integrity and competence 
coh tat Aanes ae a rac A 


The author ‘is a Staff Reporter of ‘China 
Reconstructs’ published from Beijing. i . 
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-to be determined at the 
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of persons, holding power at different levels, from 
emperor down to lowly country magistrate —- also 
awesomely powerful at his own level. A code. of 
ethics was supposed to govern those in power, but in. 
fact the common people were at mercy of the whims 
of officialdom. Additional characteristics, found in 
the old Chinese and many another buréaucracy 
‘around the world; included a tendency for officials 
to protect and cover up for one another, and a pre- 

erence for delaying or doing nothing, when possible,- 
lest some positive action later be judged wrong. 

' The founding of the new China put anend'to the , 
old feudal-bureaucratic political system and laid the ' 
basis for a new,.socialist one. This had many strong ` ` 
points — including the genuine dedication of a great 
number of Communist Party members to serving the 
people. And the new system swept away’a lot of bad 
old practices. But the habits of bureaucratic behaviour 
were deeply rooted in Chinese culture, and mistakes 


_were made through ignorance ‘and inexpérience of 
_,, what a socialist structure ought to. be like. A cam- 


paign to combat bureaucratism in the early 1950s 


did have some. effect, but failed: to eliminate the 


phenomenon. l 

The bureaucratic practices being exposed today 
have much in common with the old ones, but also a 
particular feature — deliberate overcentralisation, of 
power. This, stemmed from the concept that social- 
ism requires strong unitary control of the economic, 
political, social and cultural life in the interests of - 
all the people. In the early days of the new China, 
with the economy’ in a shambles, relatively few. 
educated people, and the need to transform > the, 
economic,structure and defend the revolution, a high 
degree of centralisation was probably necessary. 
There was also the’prestige of the strongly centralised 
Soviet model, for the Soviet Union had been the’ 
world’s first socialist country: P 


TH result over the years, however, was stultifying. 
Leading organs.had sole authority -over many 
things that they neither could nor should deal with, 
while grassroots units and individuals found them- 
selves ‘tied hand and foot. A few years ago, in an 
article on reforms in Beijing’s Capital Iron and Steel’ 
Company; we reported that the director of this huge 
corporation, with 40,000 workers, could not autho- 
rise the expenditure of more than 700 yuan, but had: 
to go through endless channels for approval. At one 
point, the price of matches around the .country bad > 
State Council.(or Cabinet) . 
level! ae ` i 
‘Given appropriate overall rules and regulations, 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Japan : A Theatre State — 


On April 15, 1988, the Festival of India opens at Tokyo, inaugurated by the 
Prime Ministers of India and Japan. To mark this occcasion, this article and the 
one following it are being published. ` , 


—Editor 


ke A TORU YANO e ee 


G 


Jem is a country that gives yow a lot to think 
about. Throughout most of its: history, it has 
been a “peripheral state,” located on the very 
edge of the enormous cultural sphere of China. But, 
even'so, it managed to absorb many of the good 
elements of that civilisation and weld them into a 
_solid synthesis. o KAR f 
Then,’ inthe late 19th century, it redifined its 
geographic and cultural affinity, becoming this time 
a state on the periphery of Europe. The ideology 
of the’ Meiji period was “Away from Asia!”. With 


this blueprint in hand, the Japanese of the 19th cen- ` 


tury ` succeeded in the difficult task of cutting of the 
ties that had bound them to the Asian continent. 

Several years ago, I published a book entitled. A 
Theatre-State—Japan. Its basic argument was that 
Japan has traditionally treated the civilisations of 
other countries as scenarios to be acted out at home, 
making the entire country-a theatrical stage and the 
whole population actors. This argument of mine 
received far more attention than I had expected. 
Unfortunately, however, there were many people 
who misunderstood the point which I had wanted 
to make in writing this kind ‘of a~ book. I certainly 
had no intention of arguing that present-day Japan 
is a theatre-State. On the contrary, I believe that 
Japan is in the process. of creating an entirely new 
national w 

. can now write its.own ‘script. I originally began 

writing the book because I thought that this tend- 
ency ‘deserves to be encouraged. 

Throughout’ the period of more than a thousand 


years between the 7th and the 20th centuries, Japan ` It | 
was `a process of mimesis, or imitation. Certainly, 


was undeniably the kind of theatre state that I des- 
cribed in my book., But today, for the first time in 
its history, Japan is becoming a model for other 
countries. Markets around the world have been 
flooded by Japanese manufactured goods, and this 
has given rise to longing, envy and even jealousy. 


DR YANO is the Professor at the Centre 
for Southeast Asian Studies, Kyoto University, 
and’ Vice-President, National : Institute for. 
Research Advancement. He presented this 
paper at the Indo-Japanese Seminar held at 
India International Centre, New Delhi (October 


1987), - * 
em 
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character for itself. In other words, Japan - 


Suddenly, the academic discipline of Japanology 

has become. popular. Commissions have been 

established in foreign countries to look for the” 
secret of Japan’s ever-rising productivity. Reséar- 

chers are looking into Japanese labour relations, 

Japanese management techniques and even Japanesé 

life styles. 


Japanese Philosophy of Development; i 


Why this sudden flurry of activity? A number of 
answers lay ready to hand. One is economic stag- 
nation in Europe, the cradle of Western civilisation. 
Another is that countries in the Third World are 
presently grappling very seriously with the problem 
of how to develop their own economies. A third is - 
that all the nations of the world are becoming more 
and more interdependent, and Japan was, and is, ` 
abje to use this network of interdependence most 
skillfully. Again, Japanese manufacturing concen- 
trates on producing products that are closely relat- ' 
ed to the daily needs of ordinary people all over. 
the world. This tends. to make Japanese products 
highly visible as-well as highly exportable. And so 
lon and so forth. Once we begin counting up. reasons, 
there is no end to the list. 

_ But the fundamental reason -why Japan’s inter- 
national status has risen so high is that -Japan has 
its own philosophy of development. That “is, 
Japanese-style. ‘development is essentially different 


from Enropean-style development. At this ‘point, 


let us pause and examine. this: matter a little more 
closely . . 
It is often claimed that the development of Japan 


there’ is some truth in this. Ever since the 19th 
century, one of the characteristics of Japanese indus- 
try, as well as of Japanese intellectuals, has been 
the ability to sooner or later come up with the same 
sort of thing that is being produced or achieved in 
Western Europe. In some respects, this process is 
still going on. ` he a 

At the same time, however, imitation alone will not 


-explain the high level of development in Japan today. 


The very fact of imitation itself presumesa fairly 
high level of technological “expertise. ` Japan . has 
imitated Europe, but it has been able to imitate 


` because it already possessed the technology’ needed 
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‘to digest the complicated organism of various 
cultures abroad. Ability'to come up with new 
ideas and then to translate those ideas into highly 
reliable and sophisticated products ‘for the rest of 
world has characterised modern Japan. 


Cultural Inventory: Traditional Resources 
No matter how advanced the civilisations that 


| Japan bas encountered were, Japan always had in 


its “Cultural inventory” enough psychological and 
technological resources to meet the challenges from 
alien civilisations. At the time, when Japan opened 
its doors to the West in the latter ' half of the 19th 
century, it was in no sense an underdeveloped 
counfry. During the period when Japan was all 
but closed to the rest of the world, . it built upa 
large reservoir of know-how related to politics ‘and 
the management of society. The people were indus- 
trious, orderly and respectful of the law.. Literacy 
was high, which proved to be a, great advantage 
when the time came to begin absorbing. European 
civilisation. oF i 
Whether it is called “development” or ‘“‘moder- 
nization,” the encounter with new ways of doing 
things requires a. particular set of psychological 


values in ‘order to proceed smoothly. Butitis not. 


always she case that those values are present in the 
traditional value system of a given conutry. Japan 
was fortunate in that most of the values required for 
modernization were already part of its value system. 
It was usually possible for Japan to rely upon what 
I call its “‘cultural inventory” and realize someth- 
ing similar to what was needed. This process, which I 


, prefer to term “‘cultural resonance”, helped create 
- a new value system, which functioned as a catalyst 


in the development of modern Japan. 

In this way, Japan was able to mobilise, certain 
elements of its traditional value system. The tragedy 
of many developing countries is that their traditional 
‘value systems are mot necessarily suited to the 
requirements of modernisation. _ 

As one example of how traditional values were 
brought into play in the process . of modernisation 
in Japan; let us look atthe way Japanese. society 
assigns roles tô its members. Assuming that 
everyone has his own role to -play, there should be 
no conflict among actors. In dramas played in 
Japan, the theatre-state, the leading actors do not 
feel superior to the supporting cast, nor do support- 
ing actors feel inferior to the stars. All the nationals 
play their own roles in their own way, and the final 
result is the integrated drama itself, an act of total 
social creativity. j 


Fluid Social Relations 


People from other countries may shake their heads 
at this phenomenon. Itis widely believed that 
social ‘relations are a matter of governing and being 
governed. This being the case, it is only natural to. 
believe that the world is full of gaps and social con- 
flicts. 
relations are extremely fluid, the person who is 
governed today may find himself among the govern- 
ing tomorrow. No one expects the present situation 
to last forever. Leaders: behave like leaders, and 
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But ina country like Japan, where social: 


followers behave like followers. But, deep in their . 
souls, ‘no one forgets that-everyone is an actor, and 
that the drama itself is built on the basis of a kind 
of unspoken social understanding. = 

In Japanese, there is a word burei-ko which means 
a free and easy drinking party where everyone 
forgets all about status and titles. Another common 
expression is kalai koto o iwanai which might be 
translated as “Don’t be so stiff.” It.means.that life 
would be unbedrable if we all‘ worried .about the 
proprieties twenty-four hours a day. Jn the world 
of the tea ceremony, this attitude has been refined 
to the Jevel of a fine art. The tea roomis onlya 
small corner of the physical universe, but as soon as 
one enters that small room, high executives cease to 
be high executives, and government ministers cease to _ 
be government ministers. Like everyone else, they 
simply become followers of the Way of Tea. 

This method of assigning rolesis one of the 
reasons why’ Japanese society is so flexible. Of 
course, it also functions as a way to preserve social 
order. But more than that, it isa way to ensure 
that every member of the society can be mobilised 
when grand creative efforts are needed. 

. In conclusion, I would like to point out one more 
very important thing about life in developing Japan, 
which is the relationship between an individual and 
the group to which he belongs, and the relationship ` 


` between individuals and the nation. . 


_ During -a conversation that I had once with a 
young foreign student who came ¡to study in Japan, | 
T happened to notice something unique: This young 
man who came from a southeast Asian country, 
was studying engineering. When Y asked him why 
he had come all the way to Japan, he replied that he 
wanted to become an expert in his field, and then to 
go back to his country ‘and find a good job. Needless 
to say, these are all excellent and very admirable 
reasons. But, while we were talking, it suddenly 
occurred to me that the young Japanese who went 
abroad to study during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries probably would have given a different 
answer.’ ' DRT 

It is difficult to decide whether the act of studying 
abroad should be called an undertaking for the 
benefit of a particular individual or an undertaking 
for the benefit of a higher-level social system, . for 
example the nation, But at least as far as the young 
Japanese of the 19th and early 20th centuries were 
concerned, there was no doubt a consistent tendency 
in this matter. To them, studying abroad had 


- nothing to do with personal profit. They were satisfi- 


ed if they were able to contribute to the good of the 
nation or to the advancement of their society. 

No doubt this is also the reason why they studied 
so hard. They believed that the knowledge they 
were acquiring would make Japan strong and 
improve its standing in the world. In other words, 
they became one with the country itself. 

To put it in an abstract way, the decisive factor - 
behind Japan’s development was the subordination 
of private interests to public interests. This was an’ 
ethos shared by the Japanese‘people as a whole, one 
which they already possessed. When private interests 
are put before the public good, the result is likely to 


be that the two become - hopelessly citansied. « 
Political 
stagnates. : 

In Japan, people thought, and to a certain extent 
still think, that it is only natural for an individual 
to sacrifice himself for the public interest. 
more, and very importantly, this attitude is shared 
by the elite and the non-elite alike. 

Essentially, the secret of development in Japan 
probably comes down to this. In Japan, just as in 
every other country, there are a variety of relation- 
ships between different-classes, between workers and 
management, citizens and the state, individuals and 
organisations,’ students and teachers and members of 
families. But Japan has given those relationships 
different kinds of cultural contents. ‘On the surface, 
Japan is just like any other modern state.’ Inside, 
however, it is as Japanese ‘as ever. 


Modernisation and Atavism f 


If Japan’s case happened to be one of a success, 
there may be a logic for a case of “‘un-success”. Let 
us, now, watch it. 

Even if modernisation progresses in Asia: and the 

\ srest of the Third World,. it is easy to predict that it 
will differ from the modernisation that took place in 
the West, for it will undoubtedly be accompanied by 


- an outbreak of atavism. Atavism is a phenomenon. 


that seeks to restore, legitimise, and standardise’ the 
traditional inherent values of.an ethnic group. 

Modernisation is ‘usually regarded as a phenomenon 
that crushes such possibility. However, atavism 

| may emerge at any: time to undermine the basis of 
‘modernisation. When. modernisation progresses only 
partway, it is inevitable that the indigenous system 
of beliefs will emerge openly as orthodox principles. 

Iran’s Islamic revolution is a case in point. Although 
we who have become accustomed to modern rationa- 
lism cannot comprehend such a phenomenon in the 
least, it would be to our benefit to regard it asa 
natural occurrence, a matter of course in the politic 
of a developing'country, 


The world of Asia is susceptible to atavism in.a_ 


number of ways. First, the region’s distinctive pattern 
of national development gives cause for apprehension. 
ı Asian states show a marked. tendency toward 
haphazard expansion of the area around their capital 
cities while the 'rest of the country, especially, the 
agricultural hinterland, derives little benefit from 
development. This phenomenon, which ī call 

““metropole-type development”? is based on the 
structure of the state. In Southeast Asia the state 
is defined as the seat of monarchical power. Allowing 
economic development to take ‘its natural course 
will thus almost always result in disproportionate 


modernisation and mushrooming growth of the . 


capital city. 
Jn metropole-type development ‘only the capital 


city is ‘modernised, endowing it with the ability to ` 


respond appropriately to modern global trends. 
Most of the. people, however, are unable to adjust to 
these trends, so they cling to that which is traditional. 
“Thus the foundation of atavism is laid. 

Second, knowledge ofthe indigenous cultures of 
Asia’ is essential. The pattern by which Asia has 
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corruption appears and. development: 


Further- 


$ 1 ‘ : OO wine erk 
"teed culture throughout history presents 'soiié 
very interesting features. For instance, in Southeast 
Asia, animism, the underlying ‘culture, did not die 
out but was strengthened when Hinduism was intro- 
duced. The later entry of Islam and the new influsion 
of. Theravada ‘Buddhism around the thirteenth 
century resulted in peaceful coexistence with the 
combined animism-Hinduism. In other words, 
cultural assimilation in Southeast Asia. is charac- 
terised by mutual reinforcement of a mixture of ideo- 
logies. The old cultural system has thus been 
strengthened over time and remains deeply rooted in 
Southeast Asian society. today. 

If we perceive trends in Asia in this way, it 
becomes clear that more conditions. leading to 
atavism have accumulated than we had thought. 
When Asians feel that they cannot adapt to concepts 
brought in from elsewhere, they rejected them, for 
they already have other doctrines on which they can 
depend. This may not be apparent . when - observing 
the cities of Southeast Asia, but it is very obvious 
when one focuses on the rural areas. 

Third, there is the phenomenon of cultural 
resonance. Culture travels across national boundaries 
to be assimilated by other regions, I think it would 
be a good idea if we paid more attention to the 
unexpectedness and ipregularity with which culture 
is assimilated in Asia, for there is little guarantee 
that a given cultural aspect will be assimilated un- 
changed. Let me give an instance. “The culture of. 
the Japanese military forces stationed in Java during 
World War II paved the way for the spread of 
unruly politics in Indonesia after the war by legiti- 
mising the Javanese concept of kasar (boorishness, 
vulgarity); which is the antitheses of alus (gentility, 
refinement), 

One more important point is - awaki by the 
relationship between modernisation and atavism that 
Asia is a world where values can be traded off. 
What I mean by trading off values is that in order 
to realise one value, another value must be sacrificed, 
thus creating a competitive relationship among 
values. Democracy is sacrificed for the sake of 
economic development; human rights ‘are sacrificed 
to nation-building. No country in Southeast Asia is 
exempt from such unfortunate trade-offs. If these 


x 


value trade-offs. continue, the basis of our relations: 


‘with those nations will be undermined. War and 


peace, feast and famine, democracy and dictatorship, 
pro-America and anti-America sentiment, past and 
future — the ability of such contradictions to exist 
simultaneously i is a regional characteristic. Prevent- 
ing these contradictions from reaching the breaking 
point in order to preserve relative peace must be 
considered a political task of the top priority. 


Cultural Frictions >` 


Now, let me finally turn to the Japan-India 
relationship. My words are brief and will only be 
limited to a hopeful prediction. 

All 
cultural friction and cultures that always chafe when 
they come into contact with a different culture. 


societies contain both cultures that avoid. 


Societal reactions to cultural friction fall into three l 


categories. When two cultures come into contact, 


gi 
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(1) oñe culture may e up conditions that shut out 
the other culture completely (such as Japan during 
the Tokugawa period); (2) the stronger culture may 
force a cultural transformation on the weaker one 
(such as colonial policies in general); or (3) both 
cultures may interact freely, making “mutual 
alternations in some of their aspects so that both 
change (such as ‘relations among Western cultures). 
How much cultural change can be accepted depends 
ultimately,on the rigidity of the orthodox culture. 
The more rigid the culture, the greater the friction 
with a rejection of other culture. 


It would seem that Japan’s relations with such 


relatively similar cultures as China and Korea should 
. function smoothly, but this is not the case. l 


On the other hand, one may assume and say that: 
India and Japan make a hopeless relationship of 


“anti-world”, and'are doomed to chronic and per- 
petual frictions, but this is not the case, either. 


m 


Cultural friction is less likely to occùr when cultures 


differ in their fundamental structure and mote likely: . 
to occur when two very similar cultures differ in ` 


certain important aspects. 


Here is a logical basis for optimism as scant our 
bilateral relationship. — 


If Japan and India were indeed anti-worlds both ; l 
socially and culturally, then the more efforts towards 


cultural exchange and mutural understanding should 


' be made, the more aware of their differences will 


both become. It is entirely possible that in recogniz- 
ing their differences they will come to hate and con- 
demn each other. Increased cultural exchange can 
thus have the effect of keeping Japan and India at 
a distance. We must not forget we are. involved 
in this kind of unstable relationship. When the 
difficulty of’ the relationship between Japan and 


India is finally comprehended, Japan and India will ` 


be able to begin walking hand in hand down the 


As a matter of fact, the more similar two cultures 


path towards canstructive: relationship of mutual : 
appear to be, the higher the tisk of cultural friction. 


dependence that is unprecedented in history. 0 
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Children’ s Literature 


National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) invites 
- interesting books/manuscripts suitable for children in the age-groups 5-15 


years from authors, publishers for the XXV prize Competition for children’s 
Literature, 


Prizes: ‘Thirty six prizes will be offered, four for Hindi and two each for 
Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati,, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, 
Manipuri, Marathi, -Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu; and 
Urdu. The amount of each prize will be Rs. 5,00/-, 


Eligibility Of Books: (1.) Books published during the two calendar years 
1985 and 1986 will be entertained. (2.) In addition.to these printed.-books, f 

. Unpublished manuscripts in typed form would be accepted. But the theme 
of the'typed manuscripts should be related to “Environment”. 


.| Textbooks, translations, reproductions or abridgements of other books will } 
4 not be entertained. Entries submitted earlier for Children’s Literature Prize 
Competition or a book which has received a prize in any competition 
organised by a State Government, Govt. of India or by any organisation 
with the help of funds received from the Government, or its Department and 
any international organisatión, would not be accepted for this competition. 
Entry Fee: For ‘authors Rs. 10/- and for publishers Rs. 20/- per book/ f 
manuscriptin the form of a postal order in favour of Chief Accounts Officer, 
.NCERT,.and to be sent to the address given below. ae m 
Closing Date: 15th July, 1988, 
Further details and rules regarding the competition can be had from: Prof. 
Anil Vidyalankar, Head, DESSH, National Council of Educational Research ' 
‘and Training, INCERT), s Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Deihi- 110016. 
davp 87/898 F. 
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Current International Economic Trends , 


ABID HUSSAIN . , 


TH world economic order; with the Bretten-Woods 

system as its ‘centre piece, was particularly well 
adapted to the first post-war period characterised by 
the importance of the US economy but that order 
has been changing substantially. The world trade has 
‘undergone a very considerable expansion, industrial 
profiles of nations have vastly changed, American 
economy has seen its importance diminishing, while, 
a phenomenal growth of Japanese economy has been 


witnessed. New industrial powers are developing, | 


particularly in Asia. Finally, Europe is progressing 
towards the realisation of one economic and mone- 
tary zone. 
In this new environment, questions are being 
‘raised whether the world could continué to live with 
a reference currency that is US dollar which is a 
national currency. At any rate, the turbulence which 
prevailed in the world economic system in 1987 
seemed to be the prelude for emergence in 1990s of 
a tripolar capitalist industrial_world; North America, 
the four big powers of Western Europe and the Japan- 
South Korea-Taiwan, bloc in East Asia. The deve- 
loping countries at different levels will form a loose 
group with meagre influence on the system but with 
urgent demands in trade, economic development and 
aid — and some of them at least facing doleful pro- 
spects, The Communist’ ‘world, with reforming 
Soviet Union and China at the head, will be linked 
progressively with the world economic system 
through trade and economic exchanges. 


(WORLD ECONOMY: RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 


In the past year, the unstoppable process of the 
integration , of world’s financial markets dominated: 
thé international economic scene, compounding pre- 
vailing problems and highlighting the fact that while 
national economic boundaries are eroding steadily, 
coordination of economic policies by major countries 
in order to ensure global economic peace is still pro- 
blematic. The result is that the world has remained , 
‘unduly vulnerable to the pressures from’ market 
forces. And huge transfers of money from one 
country to another have replaced trade in goods as a 
force that drives exchange rates. S 

As is well known, many problems in the world 
economy have their origin in the macro-economic 
imbalances in the United States and the resulting 
large budget and external deficits. Growing private 
investment demands’.and huge increases in the US 
federal deficits exceeded national ‘savings and forced 
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both public and private borrowers to look abroad for 
funds. Foreign funds were drawn:to the United 
States because of high US interest rates, attraction of 
US assets, deregulation and favourable: tax policy as 
well as slow growth in the other advanced industrial . 
countries and the rising risks of Third World lend- 
ing. The increasing foreign demand for US assets, 
in turn, led to a rise in dollar's value, seriously erod- 
ing the price competitiveness of the US producers. 
and worsening the trade deficit. .With all this, the — 
trade deficit stood at 160 billion dollars in 1987 
while the budgetary ‘deficit was 148 billion dollars. 
In the worst case scenario, with an annual correction 
of $ 20 billion in trade imbalance, the ‘international 
debt' of the US by 2000 is estimated as likely to be 
1700 billion and-the interest burden 110 billion 
dollars. ` 
The mounting foreign debt poses grave dilemmas 

to the US economic policy-makers and whatever may 
be the preferred policy choice would have important 
consequences to the world economy. If US were to 
print enough dollars to pay off its debts, it would 
cause both inflation and depreciation of foreign-held 
US bonds, further leading to curtailment of domestic 
demand and lowering of‘ living standards. If on the 
other hand, US were to attempt correction of its 
foreign debt by developing a trade surplus and by 
changing her role from being a large net importer to 
a large net exporter, such a policy would affect living 
standards in US and world trading patterns — it 
would need careful modulation for that reason. For | 
US is still ånd will continue to be the most impor- 
tant market in thé world economic system, with vital 
linkages-to foreign economies, particularly the ex- 
port-oriented ones. For example, 50 per cent of ` 
EEC’s economic growth in 1984 and 25 per cent’ in 
1985 were attributable to increased exports to US; 


‘during 1984-85, 82 per cent of the increase in Japan’s 


exports went to US. With the developing countries 
the dependence is even more substantial, US is the , 
leading importer of the developing countries’ manu- 
factured goods — in 1985, it bought 62: per cent of 
the developing countries’ exports of manufactured , 
goods to industrialised countries. On the other hand; 
a sharp drop in the dollar, while-helping American 
exports, would further slow the world economy, 
giving rise to considerable loss of jobs in Japan, 
Western’ Europe and Canada and necessitating 
structural transformation of their economies: For ` 
the present, however, the politically easy choice of 
leaving the dollar, to spin in preference to a re- 
duction of consumption and real budgetary disci- 
pline appeals to the moods of the pre-election period. 
These policy dilemmas for US with regard to the 
management, of its deficits and foreign debts have 
been dominating the current discussions on world 
economy. While adjustinent of the US trade 
y ` 
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imbalance does not require world-wide recession, it 
‘may actually cause one if US and other advanced 
industrialised countries fail to work together., One 
way-out has been the suggestion that Japan and 
West Germany should spearhead world growth 
fuelled largely’ by US deficit’ spending for the-last 
several years, but these countries with their eye to, 
fiscal caution have been reluctant to do'so. Their 
argument is rather that if US concentrated on putt- 
ing its own house in order — which in political 
terms is .not easy — US. and world interest rates 
would fall, stimulating world demand and providing 
room’ for substantial reduction of America’s trade 
deficit. And the situation would also provide the 
right conditions for expansionist -policies without 
the rise of -inflation as there would be declining 
world interest rates and softer demand. The debate 
on these lines continues and the gravity of the situ- 
ation is acknowledged on a consensus basis in the 
Summits of Seven Industrial Democraciés, but a 
strategy of coordinated action to correct: the un- 
favourable trends in world economy is not yet within 
grasp. In US itself, the more the process of adapta- 
tion to. its economic situation is delayed, the more 


' painful will it be for- US — and .other industrial ' 


countries. The immediate outlook is that with lead- 
ing indicators looking gloomy, onset of recession is 
feared in some quarters. . 

For Europe, the: competitive devaluation „of the 
dollar combined with the growing dynamism of the 
Japan-South Korea-Taiwan bloc poses great worries. 
The pursuit of a policy at the beginning of the 1980s 
of monetary rigour, control of public finance and 
structural reforms designed to leave a larger role to 
the market mechanisms have no doubt helped the 


European countries to reduce inflation. But these ` 
bases. for sound ‘growth have not produced their > 


expected results. As pointed out in an OECD report 
recently “between 1980-87, there was no creation -of 
employment in Europe although the active popula- 
tion has increased by more than..6 per cent’. With 
unemployment markedly higher than. in North 
America and the East Asian bloc (16 million in EEC 
as against 8.5 million and hardly 2 million in the 
East Asian zone), a clearly lower rate of. growth 


` | (2.7 per cent in 1987), a greater external dependence 


and finally a heterogeneity relating to the functioning 
of different components of the community’s econo- 


`. mic system, notably in the field of foreign exchange, 


Europe. has a great deal to fear in the years'to come. 

-On the other hand, the four big powers of EEC — 
West Germany, ‘France, Britain and: Italy — pull 
significant weight in the world economy collectively 


and severally. ‚Their present and future roles-in the -> 


efforts to push EEC to the status of one economic 
‘and’ monetary zone. are crucial. ' 


Japan `` 


International concern over the ‘magnitude of US 
budget and trade deficits has kept downward pres- 
sure on,the value of the dollar since 1985. Its’ value 
against Japanese yen came down drastically from 
238.5 yen per dollar in 1985 to 168:5 yen in 1986 and 
122 yen at the end of 1987. (There ate knowledgeable 
predictions that.the exchange rate will be about 
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$1 to 100 yen by the year 2000 and that the yen 
will come .close to replacing the dollar as the inter- 
national currency of choice). Though such a sharp 


appreciation’ of the yen has made Japanese goods ' 
_costlier, its trade surplus with US itself rose by 


1.4. per cent to $52.13 billion in 1987 from the 
previous year’s $ 51.40 billion. With the EEC, 
Japanese, trade surplus soared by 20.5 per cént to 
$ 20.13 billion compared with 1986. "A sin 
picture emerges in its trade with Asia where‘its 
exports totalled $52.98 billion against imports ‘of 
$38.62 billion—an annual surplus of $.14.36 billion. 
Cheaper raw material imports (because ‘of ` their 
pricing in. dollar), continuing gains in productivity 
and further technological improvements in produc- 


‘tion processes explain Japan’s success in sustaining 
her export levels despite the rising value of the yen. - 


_ There is some recognition of the inter-dependence 
of the Japanese and US economies alongside trade dis- 
putes and mounting resentment about Tokyo’s aggres- 


- sive, export-oriented economic policies”. . Thus, to 


prop up the US currency and to safeguard its own 
interests, the Japanese Government bought $ 37 
billion in 1987. Under an agreement reached 
recently, Japan would: acquire America’s Special 


Drawing Rights (SDR) in IMF and provide yen to 


boost the value of the dollar. whenever necessary. 
The Japanese Government has also showed readiness 


to increase domestic demand in order to counter the. 


problems arising out of the upswing of yen—foreign 
participation in giant construction projects within 


Japan is to be encouraged, among other things. . 


The country has also offered to help. solve the 
Third World débt crisis. At the 1987 summit 
meeting of the Heads of State of the seven leading 
industrialised countries, Japan pledged to re-cycle 


.$ 20 billion: to indebted developing countries over 


the next three years. _ eee 
Since leading Japanese companies are experiencing 
hardship in living with a strong yen, they are'moving 


` production abroad, investing in new high-technology 


production, They bid fair to becoming multi- 
national organisations with assets as well as markets 
around the globe especially in electronics and auto- 


mobile sectors. ‘It has also been found that. there - 


is-a growing trend towords mergers and takeovers of 
overseas firms. According to Daiwa Securities, the 
number of such deals increased from 31 in 1985 to 
78 in 1986 and 94 in the first half of 1987. . 
While Japan’s direct investment in US is around 
$ 25 billion (in 1986), direct investment in Western 
Europe has increased to $ 3.2 billion in the first half 
of the business year ending March 31, 1988, USA’s 
efforts to cut\its large trade deficit by either weaken- 
ing the dollar or taking protectionist steps are also 
encouraging Japanese companies to seek ways to 
reduce their dependence on the United States — 
their largest overseas market. Japan is making evéry 
effort “to re-orient much of its trade with Europe 
and America and Asia while moving Asian trade to 
the forefront of-the World trading system”. Japan’s 
presence is considerable in terms of direct invest- 
ment in newly industrialised countries of East Asia. 
Their relatively low wages and favourable exchange 


rates have attracted Japanese companies’ producing 
`i i ; $ i i 
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technically simple, labour-intensive products. india 
is being considered for enhanced Japanese invest- 


ment because of India’s vast economic potential, our. 


government’s liberalisation efforts and desire to draw 
investment from Japan. i i 
Industrialised Countries of East Asia 

Of the newly industrialised countries in the East 


Asian region, Taiwan achieved a growth rate of 11° 
per cent—its average. annual growth rate over the’ 


past: two decades is over 9 per cent; the island 


nation is today one of the top ten trading’ 


partners of US and has a per capita income of 
$ 5000. Another success: story is South Korea, 
“one of the world’s most vibrant industrial nations” 
whose growth is sustained by, exports ranging from 
textiles to cars and computers: Its growth rate in 
1987 was 12.1 per cent. Hong Kong had the same 
tate of growth. In the first nine months of 1987, 
Hong Kong, South Korea and Taiwan had trade 


surpluses of $ 4.9 billion, $7.4 billion and $ 14:9- 


billion respectively with USA. The advantage of 


having an established industrial and manufacturing 


base enabled thesé countries alongwith Singapore 
and China to compete in world markets against Japan 
and other developed nations whose currencies had 
appreciated against the falling‘US dollar. The eco- 
nomic outlook for 1988 of these countries largely 
depends on the prosperity in the industrialised 
countries which are their major export markets. 
Third World ee 

Currently, the economics of the Third World 
countries are passing through critical stages and 
variously affected by adverse whether conditions, 


shortages of food and’ foreign -exchange, widening - 


trade and balance of payments deficits, galloping 
inflation, rapid’ population growth and‘ unemploy- 
ment, inadequate investment, growing dependence on 


foreign aid, mounting foreign debt burden etc. Some, 
of these countries are least developed. Predominantly 


agricultural with, the lowest productivity, they have 
a weak industrial base and inadequate’ transport and 
communications infrastructure. They are at the 
mercy of the developed countries for rescheduling 
their foreign debt and financing their development 
projects, balance of payment deficits and, in some 
cases, even governmental expenditure. Food aid 
has become'a normal feature in some of these 


-countries, The Gross National .Product (GNP) of 


Third World countries excluding China is estimated 


to have grown only by 3.3 per cent in 1987, 0.7' 


per cent down from the previous year. Singapore, 
which is an NIC, had 8 per cent growth after two 
years of slow growth and led the group of ASEAN 
— the Philippines (4.9 per cent), Thailand (6.1 ‘per 
cent), Indonesia (3.3 per cent) and Malaysia (2 per 
cent). Pakistan topped the list among South Asian 
countries recording a 7.7 per cent growth of GDP 
followed by Bangladesh (4.5 per cent), Sri Lanka 
(2.5 per cent) and Nepal (2.3 per cent). The 
economic performance of least developed and 
developing Pacific island countries was weak in 
1987 — for themas for many ACP countries, the 
trade and aid: benefits from EEC under the Lome 
Convention III are a matter of first importance. 
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` in export earnings and ineffective use of 


v As regards India, although the-World Bank caused 


‘ worries in-early October 1987 with a forecast of zero 


rowth in the economy, it is now estimated to range 
Between 1 and 2 per cent. Thanks to the large food 
stocks in hand, the danger of a famine or major 
Shortfall in foodgrain.availability was averted despite 
the severe drought. There was marked improvement 
in the manufacturing sector though the stock markets 
remained bearish. The buoyant trend in exports 
continued and trade deficit in the first six months 
of the fiscal year came down by 13.18 per cent over 
the corresponding period of the previous year. ` 

Africa’s economic crisis — growing foreign debt, 
declining development aid and- booming’ population ' 
— continued throughout 1987 and leave little hope 
for 1988, The standard of living of Africa’s 500 . 
million people declined for the seventh year. While 
Gross Domestic Product grew by 1.5 per cent in 
1987 (1.2 per cent in 1986), population jumped by 
3 per cent, creating a net 1.5 per cent loss in the per 
capita income. According. to the -United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), the conti- 
nent’s economic recovery could be bdosted only if 
international community agrees on long-term solu- 
tions to its debt plight, besides stabilising its export 
prices and removing trade barriers for its goods. 


Latin America: 


_ The economic growth of the Latin American 
countries had decelerated from 3.7 per cent in 1985 
to 3.0 percent in 1986. The position does not 
appear to have altered'in 1987. Fordecades, many. 
of the Latin American economies have suffered large 
fiscal deficits, balance of payments problems, run- 
away inflation and distorted financial systems. 
According to the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IADB) survey for 1987, Latin America is no longer 
able to maintain an acceptable trade balance and the 
‘foreign exchange reserves are being eroded atan 
alarming pace with serious consequences for the 
region’s balance of payments-and its ability to service ' 
foreign debt. 5 R an 


USSR . 


The Soviet Union’s growth rate fell to 3.3 per cent 
in 1987 compared with the planned growth of 4 per 
cent due to the, poor performance in agriculture, fall 
3 financial 
resources. It is feared that the target of industrial 
output growth of 4.4 per cent and the agriculture 
output of. 2.4 per cent for 1987 may not have been- 
achieved although these planned ‘targets are much 
lower than the actual growth rate of 4.9 per cent and 
5.1 per cent respectively in these sectors during 1986. 
Export earnings totalled 67 billion roubles (about 
$ 100 billion) down by 2.2 per cent front 1986, des- 
pite an increase of 1 per cent in volume of exports. 
Imports totalled. 61 billion roubles ‘(about $ 90 
billion). The growth problems of USSR underlined 
‘the need for structural reforms of the system to 
which Gorbachev is at pains to give attention. 


Eastern Europe 


In the centrally planned economies of the Soviet. 
Bloc —,as a whole — the Soviet Union and Eastern 
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-based on official estimates of rise in prices. 


_ Birope — the growth of Net Material Product 


‘(NMP) was around 3.2 per cent in 1987, down from 
4.6 per cent in the previous year. Individual country 
figures are — 5.1 per cent for Bulgaria, 4 per cent 
for GDR and 1.5 to 2.8 per cent for Hungary. ` 


China i 


; _. With exports at 39.92 billion, China’s trade 


deficit.in. 1987 dropped from $ 12 billion the previous 
year to 3.94: billion. China’s economy grew ‘by 
9 per cent against 7.4 per cent in 1986. The Gross 


National Product (GNP) was expected to rise above 


1 trillion Yuan. ( $270 billion). The average per 
capita income of urban workers and other employees 
in 1987 was 1462 Yuan (395), an actual: increase 
of 1.3 per cent after taking into consideration price 
rise — the. target is to increase it to, 800 by 2000 
AD. The average income in rural areas was-460 Yuan 
- ($.124)} an inflation-adjusted. increase of 3.3 per cent 
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IMPORTANT RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
"| WORLD ECONOMY > 


Crash of Stock Market i 


Perhaps the most important development of 1987, 
is the stock market crash of October 19 when the 
New York Stock Exchange dived to! lose a historic 
record of 508 points in the Dow Jones Index, setting 

“off a world-wide reaction as though a repetition of 


_.the Great. World Depression of 1929 was in the 


offing. Some 600 million shares -— almost double 


the all-time record — were involved in the .transac- | 


tions, leading to a loss in value to the tune of $ 500 
billion — a sum exceeding twice the GNP of India. 
The follow-up . of the Wall Street drop in industrial 


share values has been quite damaging to all the, 


advanced. countries and shook. their ‘confidence 
regarding coordinated monetary and currency policies 
amongst G-7 countries to arrest the downward trend 
of the US dollar. < _ 
The causes of this debacle were too’ many..The 
-mark-up in US Central Bank’s interest rates from: 
. 7,5 per cent to 9.75 per cent, with no inspiring deve- 
‘lopments in the US economy, is one of the factors 
Jeading to the “‘selling rush”, in addition to the US 
„budgetary -deficits and ‘the unabridged foreign trade 
-gaps after year. The budgetary deficit for ‘fiscal 
1986-87 stood at a hefty $ 148 billion and trade 
deficit at $ 163 billion. To make matters worse, 
. there appeared to be no compromise formula on the, 
reduction of public expenditure and raising taxes for 
revenue purposes for slashing the budgetary deficits. 
A similar rise in interest rate had occurred in Japan, 
while the German bonds yield had risen by about 
half that amount. The September Federal Reserve 
discount rate increase (in part intended to stop the 
deterioration in the bond market) in fact accelerated 
the worsening of the bond markets world-wide. 
‘Another reason for the crash was that the markets 
‘had been over-heated. It took very little to set them 
off and of course something did happen to set them 
off — the US- Treasury Secretary’s statement on 
October 18 that “US may allow dollar, to fall 
further”, hastened the brewing chaos generated by 


BEG 


aghast he A aled" 
indifferent economic, prospects for industrialised 


‘countries. The computerised trading in stocks and 
shares is also blamed for the panic that ruined many 
small investors. . =s 


$ f 
Post-Crash Situation ` nE 


The Reagan Administration, however, decided to . 


cut US budgetary deficit by $ 76 billion over two 
years — $ 30.2 billion during 1987-88 . and $ 45.85 
billion in fiscal 1988-89. The US Treasury Secretary 
has also managed an agreement among G-7 members 
for economic cooperation. Both West Germany and 
Japan have agreed to bring down interest rates. 
Meanwhile, the worst anxiety of the world recession 
appears to have receded with the Dow Jones Index. 
recovering some of, the 


to $ 13.2 billion in November from $ 17.63 billion in- 


_ (October, 1987. This brought about the much-needed 


salutary and stabilising effect on the money: market 
also. One prediction of optimists is that the demand 
for American exports will replace ` consumer-led 
growth, but the former represent only 11 per cent of 
the US economy as against 67 per cent for the latter. 
So there are also trends to prompt the. feeling that 
“a recession in US is about due’. 


Foreign Trade ` l 
According to a study conducted by GATT, the 


' growth of the global merchandise-tradé in 1987 was 


expected to match the 3.7 per cent increase recorded 
in 1986 over that of the previous year. Some of ‘the 
important factors, exerting a continuing dampening 
effect on trade are the heavy indebtedness of many 


developing countries, the trade and budget deficits of 


USA, and the threat of protectionism.. 


Sluggish Business Investment x 


/ One of the key elements in the weak performance 
of world output and trade has been the sluggish busi- - 


néss investment. Over the last few years, much of 
the slow growth.in investment, was due to an 
asymetric response to the changes in petroleum 
prices, exchange rates, debt problem-and the United, 
States’ twin deficits. Protectionist’ pressures in the 
industrialised world inhibited export-oriented invest- 
ment in developing countries. According to’ an 
estimate, there was a net transfer of resources total- 


ling $ 29 billion in 1986 from developing to developed ~ 


countries. Figures for 1987 are not available. 
Exchange Rate Fluctuations- ` ` 


The impact of the depreciation of the’ US dollar 
has been variously felt.. Most developing countries 
are likely to face an increase in their debt burden 
and deterioration in their trade balances. Since half 
of the Third World’s long-term debts are denomi- 
nated in-hard currencies, other than the dollar, the 
depreciation has increased both the debt burden and 
the service. It has given a severe blow to the Third 


World countries’ exports and imports. Some 80 per . 


cent of. the exports.are denominated in dollars but 
in imports, dollar’ accounts for only 65 per cent. 
. Developing countriés’ exports are also expected to 
suffer from a lower demand for their products in the 


t 


lost ground to reach 2000 ` 
' points roughly and a decline in the US trade deficit 


\ 


' for investors. 


\ 


industrial world. Further’ deéline of prices ` may “lead 
producers to increase their output in order to main- 
tain their income even at the tisk of price collapse. 


Commodity Trading = 4 


- The year 1987 witnessed a. general seal of inte- ; 
rest in,commodity trading (which. together with oil - 


account for about 25 per cent of world exports) 
although the trend was by no means uniform across 
the markets either in terms of scale or origin. The 
crisis of confidence in the Reagan Administration 


. snowballed into fears of global recession, which 
quickly weakened the speculative pull of comino- , 


dities, and particularly precious metals, as`a haven 
The burden .of heavy foreign debt 
prevented many. less-developed producing countries 
_ from.cutting output and thereby reduce. -the Sppe 
sing effect of oversupply. 
The gloomy prospect of lower economic ‘growth 
combined with existing oversupply proved to be thé 
‘greatest obstacle to a sustained recovery in the crude 
oil and gas markets. The credibility of other inter- 
national price stabilisation pacts suffered'.a further 
blow in 1987 as cocoa producers and consumers failed 


' to agree- on terms for the revival of the International 


Cocoa Organisation (ICCOY buffer stocks activity. ` 

. Foodgrains offer little scope for a substantial 
recovery because of crop problems. in some of-the 
main exporting countries. Prospects for the rice’ 


prices appear to be fairly good due to the 1987 pro-: 


~ 


achieved brief periods of growth at antinal rats of 5 


per cent and above, but they ‘have been'the exception: . 


and: have not been’ able. to sustain the growth: rate,‘ 
- resulting. in -lower personal 


consumption. Mote, 
serious for their economic- ‘prospects, investment 
activity has collapsed. : 

The highly indebted coünties (HICs) are 17 which, 
include Brazil, exico, Colombia, Morocco; - 
Nigeria, the Philippines, etc. and they account for 
about 40 per cent of all developing countries’ debt. 
—.with approximately 80 per cent owed to private”, 
creditors, mostly at variable interest rates., in 

The- position of the HICs remained very difficult ` 
in 1987. Important- rescheduling agreements were 
negotiated by Argentina;.Chile, the Philippines, and | 


Venezuela, but the’availability ‘of new finance conti» ` 


nued to-.be severely constrained. The action by’ 
Brazil-in suspending interest payments to private 


creditors in February, 1987 and the move by inter- ` 


national banks to raise their loss provisions against 
developing-country loans were both symptoms of 


growing frustration and fatigue at tha lack of pro- : 
There are indi- ` 


gress in resolving debt problems. 
cations that’. Argentina’ is likely to declare a mora- 


torium‘on ‘most of its $35 billion debt in the next- 


few months, which might accelerate more write-offs: 
Already the Bank of Boston has anticipated the - 


- inevitable trend by deciding to write off $ 200 million 


duction shortfall on account of bad weather jin ` 


East Asia. Export availability in 1988 could be ‘the 
lowest for 10 years. 

The level, of output in industrial countries.remains 
the single most important influence on commodities 
in general, even though individual primary products 
may be affected -by a host of factors — political 
events, crop disasters, currency movements, techno- 
logy changes, market controls, . investment and 
speculation. ' : 


Third World Indebtedness 


A number of the Third World countries’ are in the 
“debt trap” and staggering under the increasing bur- 
den of servicing; their external debts because of their 
low economic growth rates and insufficient exports. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the external debt 
of the developing countries continued to grow in 


1987 at about the same pace. as in 1986 — at bet-': 


ween 2 and 2:5 percent. In nominal terms, total 
debt grew by 6.25 per cent, from $ 1120 billion to an 
estimated $ 1190 billion in 1987.. Disbursement of 
long-term loans rose a little higher from $ 86 billion 
to around $,90 billion. Net lending flows were $ 26 
billion against % 25 billion in 1986. Under the 
impact of a marginal improvement in the intern- 
ational prices of non-oil commodities since the third 
quarter: of 1987 and the.reduction in nominal interest 
rates and the much more’ significant decline in 
financial flows, there may well occur a diminuiion in 
the rate of growth of external debt, ! 
Among the two groups most seriously affected by 
debt .problems — highly indebted middle-income 
countries (HICs)' and the loWinconie Sub-Saharan 
African (SSA) countries — individual countries have 
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of its Third’. World debt. There are also questions 
about Brazil’s ability to interest payments from this 


‘year after it had announced a moratorium on debt 


repayment in 1987. : 

Although a good many ‘efforts have been made: to 
resolve the debt crisis, it still persists: The only « 
difference is that.the debt. strategies have been able 
to prevent: a ~banking crisis. Therefore, reflecting 
its disappointment, the Interim Committee of the 
International Monetary Fund observed that “a 


satisfactory fesolution of the debt’ problem is likély 


to take longer than’ was expected earlier’’:. 

An ‘international. conference of leading debtors 
and. creditors is as' important to the international, 
financial system as talks among the industria- 


‘lised countries — bécause the overall debt situa- 


tion could in the wake of the worldwide slide 
in economic: activity hold a disruptive potential 
ifor global political and social stability. As the 
Annual Report of the World Bank for 1987 said, 
“The question“ remains whether creditors have 
enough political will and a sufficiently enlightened 
self-interest. to ensure an adequate flow of financial . 
resources to developing countries during the lengthy 
Pheadar. S of ¿macro-economic ‘restructuring that lies 
ahead” - r . 


t ý “4 ' ý - 1 
Food Situation ; i 


' Reduced‘ _sowings in North. Aiae poor mon- 
soons in . South-East Asia highlighted by the worst- 
ever drought i in India and presistent. drought in sub- 
Saharan-Africa and Brazil aggravated world:cereal 


_output ‘during 1987. According to the Food & Agri- 


cultural Organisation (FAO) forecast; the world 
cereal production during 1978-88 is estimated to 
decline by -4.3. per cent to 1778 million tons — 


- 859- million tons in developed countries and 919 


15: 


Ñ 


- 


: Madagascar. 
. Africa would require 4.6 million tons in 1988 — a 


- worst-hit 
.tons of emergency food — more. than in. the 


million tons in-developing countries — and the food 
stocks by 14 per cent to 382 million. 

Stricken by prolonged hunger caused by drought, 
famine and civil strife, Africa continued- to raise 
frequent alarm for ‘help throughout the past year. 
The regional and internal conflicts increased its 
dependence on outsiders. The drought. belt runs 
through 20 African countries. ` From Mauritania in 
the- west, it sweeps east across the continent to 
Somalia before bending south to Swaziland. Late 
rains in December brought relief to Zimbabwe but 
the drought has meanwhile spread to Tanzania and 
According ‘to FAO, sub-Saharan 


42-per cent increase over 1987. Against this, only 
2.9 million tons have so far been pledged. The 
Ethiopia has called: for 1.3 million 


horrifying drought of 1984-85 when upto one million 
people died. In Mozambique, more than 4 million 


_ people are facing food shortage because of the 11- ° 
year old civil war. 


In Asia, the adverse impact of monsoons on 
cereal supply would be somewhat reduced by the 
availability of reserve stocks in some of the affected 
countries. The region’s output of rice (paddy) 
forecast is at 414 million tons, 19 million tons down 
from last year. The output of wheat is estimated 


„ing reduced cropsin China, India and Pakistan. 
FAO forecasts that China’s: import of wheat will be 
11 million ‘tons -but consumption needs would be 
covered by drawing from large stocks carried over 
from, earlier harvests. In India, the foodgrain 
output was expected to fall by 7-10 per cent from 144 
million tonnes in 1986-87. The harvest outlook for 
the paddy crops was. poor due to drought in India, 
Kampuchea, Laos, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Vietnam, and to floods in Bangladesh, while the 
secondary paddy harvests were less in Sri Lanka 
and Indonesia. The import needs of Bangladesh 
would reach record levels while additional emer- 
gency food assistance ‘would be required in several 
countries of the region. In South America, the 
food supply position continues -to deteriorate in 
North-eastern Brazil following a prolonged drought. 


In USSR, the cereal production i is estimated to be . 


about the same level as last year’s good crop of 
210 million tons, but still below the target. -USSR’s 
wheat imports are, however, forecast at 11 million 
tons, 2 million tons lower than in 1986-87. 


Energy ; 

On the’ oil front, two etal develop- 
ments are è OPEC’s decision to retain the 1987 
price-line. of $ 18 per barrel for’ 1988 as well, 
and the US-Iran conflict in the Persian Gulf 
affecting oil supplies through the Strait of Hormuz. 
Throughout 1987, OPEC’s official prices were 
pegged’ at around $ 18 per barrel — less than 
two-thirds of the pre-crash level ($ 30/barrel) 
but twice the post-crash level of. less than $ 9 per 


barrel in 1986. Spot oil prices, however, continued . 
to fluctuate despite assurances from the Gulf States 


about cut in output in line with the OPEC agree- 
ment, OPEC’s output is estimated to have totalled’ 


16 


18-18.6 million’ barrel per day (b/d) during the 


'. first .three quarters of 1987, as against OPEC’s 


agreed ceiling of about 16 miltion b/d. The average 
was, however, distorted by the Organisation’s 
massive July- September output of more than 20 
million b/d caused by rising tension in the Gulf. 
This further pushed down the spot market prices. 
‘Since the beginning of July 1987, when tension 
between US and Iran started to mount, there have 


been growing fears of an interruption in the Gulf. 


oil-supplies through the Strait of Hormuz. It is, how- 
ever,. believed that tension in the Gulf region would 


not cause an immediate shortage in oil supplies to 


Western countries particularly in view of the suff- 


cient unutilised oil production capacity together with 
stocks of about 3 billion barrels with the Western 
oil companies and the governments. Despite the 
current tension in the Gulf, oil experts indicate that 
about 99 per cent of oil that passes through the 
Strait of Hormuz is still being safely transported and 
that the impact of the prevalent tension was reflected 
only in higher marine insurance and transport fees. 
World oil prices, on the whole, are likely to remain 


_highly volatile as long as the tension in the cul 


persists. 


Yearly statistics of oil movements reveal that the 
Middle East (Arabidn Peninsula, Iran,, Iraq and 


Syria) was the source of about "40 per cent (539.3 
to decline by 6 million to 184 million tons,’ reflect- ‘' 


million tonnes) of the world’s total oil shipments 
(1362.5 million tonnes) in 1986. Even after exclusion 
of exports from non-Gulf Middle East producers 
and Iraq, which uses pipelines extending beyond the 
Gulf to the Mediterranean and the Red Sea for its 
oil exports, the Persian Gulf would still represent ° a 
major contribution to total world oil supply. 

According to some estimates, out of 9.6 million bid 
of crude oil exported by the Gulf countries, over 
80. per cent pass through the Gulf every day. These 
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_ supplies: account for 17-20 per cent of the total non- 
“ Communist world oil consumption. The -disruption 
-in these supplies would affect all the oil consumers 


in general and those which are heavily dependent on’ 


Gulf oil imports in. particular. Currently, the Gulf oil 
exporting countries meet ‘about 25 per cent of West 
Europe’s oil and 60 per cent of Japan’s oil needs ~ 
as against only 7 per cent total oil requirements in 
` the case of US. India‘and its neighbouring countries 
including Pakistan and Bangladesh, would be some 
, of :the worst-affected countries in the region as their 
oiLimports are mainly from Saudi Arabia, Iran, 


UAE and Kuwait. pai 


Economic Reforms in Communist World 


‘ Following Chinese success in opening up its 
economy, USSR has initiated its policies of Glas- 
snost (Openness) and Perestroika (Restructuring). 
-Along with its East European allies, the Soviet 
!Union has also, agreed to join the $ 470 
. million Common’ Fund at the last UNCTAD 
VII. Efforts are also under way to secure member-' 
-` ship for the country in IMF, This exposure 
to the world through economic reforms together 
with the INF treaty with USA, is bound to cause 


significant changes in inter-bloc economic relations. , 


China has also embarked on the same course of 
developing linkages of.trade. and economic and 
technical collaboration with capitalist economies. 
The Soviet biď to raise the technological level of its 
industry through interaction with the Western eco- 


nomies and its efforts.to involve Japan in the dev-. . 


elopment of Siberia are trends which will have pro- 
found consequences for the world economy. 


OUTLOOK | FOR WORLD ECONOMY: 
Pessimism is not difficult to resist while consider- 


ing the outlook for the world economy, particularly ` 


if past !trends persist as they do. , Countries in all 


likelihood will continue to make do with short-term. 


measures rather than long-term remedial action. 
This probable scenario is fraught with dangers — 
the most important being the threat of- world-wide 
recession, with its adverse effects on economic 
growth and international trade. In its latest 
Economic Outlook, OECD has warned that the world 


economy would slow down in 1988 (2:25 per cent)’ 


and 1989 (1.75 per cent).. Even this order of growth 
is conditional on a return.to “calm conditions” in 
the financial markets and continuation of lower inte- 
rest rates. f j g a 
OECD report says maintenance of private sector 
confidence ‘‘may well depend importantly on prompt 
action to implement agreed policy changes to bring 
about a sustained reduction of imbalances as bet- 
ween the three major economies (US, Japanese and 
_ German) over the medium term”. The net creditor 
position of Japan and Germany amounted to almost 
$ 200 billion and $ 100 billion respectively in con- 
‘trast to over $ 250 billion of USA as a net debtor in: 
1987. The report cautions that if major ‘Western 
countries failed to carry out further policy changes, 
renewed financial and exchange market turbulence 


may emerge to the detriment of the global economy. `. 
As to the US budget deficits, there are both an. 
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optimistic scenario — orderly annual reductions 
permitting .US current-account to improve similarly. 
and approaching a zero balatice by 1992; and a pes- 
simistic one — a stock market crash signalling the 
beginning of a world-wide recession, but bringing 
- about a sharp’improvement in the US current 
: account as its imports would be curtained. by both 
the recession and thé weak dollar. The optimistic 
forecast turns on how much domestically oriented 


growth is generated in Japan and Germany and on 


how well the Third World debt crisis is handled. 
Looking beyond these immediate problems, we 
may expect “multi-polarism’’ to characterise the 
_world economic system in increasing measure in the 


coming days and render it more complex.’ Multi- - 


polarism involves collective responsibility for the 
stability of the world economic system — shared 
among the three poles mentioned at the outset of 
‘this study, particularly, US, Germany and Japan. 
” Japan’s role in particular will be crucial in'the years 
ahead. With a 13 per cent of the world’s GNP by 
1993, largest holdings of. the world’s net investments, 
with the status of a major power in services, especi- 
ally finance, and with potential leadership roles in 
science and technology, Japan commands vast power 
in the world economic system. How Japan uses that 


power in future and how it combines it with a | 


“more accommodating and open relationship with 
the rest of the world” is a question of considerable 
moment for the world. -O 
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A great deal is being said currently about our 
traditional principle of Sarva Dharma Samabhava 
being the bedrock principle of secularism and unity 
of India. In a country- which has not -yet had the 
courage to frame a common civil code governing the 
private lives of its people, 
Marriages are’ ‘fixed’ on openly casteist basis, is it 
Possible to .talk of Samabhava? As a bland soya 
Product, that absorbs all flavours and is both nutri- 
tious and vegetarian in the bargain? ` - ; 
One of the necessary by-products of Western style 
liberalism in an oriental society with a feudal past 


like ours, is a certain form of unconscious hypocrisy... 


‘Somewhere, most of us assume, that our democratic 
persona is'a public one, and that our public roles 
carry greater ‘moral’ responsibility than our private 
ones. As long as we behave democratically as public 
Officials and citizens we may retain our feudal pre- 
judices and behaviour patterns in our private spheres. 
, In fact, our whole concern with an issue like secular- 
‘ism seems to turn on that, In political and academic 
debates we swear by it while in private conversation, 
communal and racist-casteist remarks are made as 
freely and frequently as ever. a 
Like most groups of culturally newly arrived o 
awakened,’ our faith in mouth-filling ethnic termino- 
logies of a moral nature (especially in Sanskrit òr 
Latin) has yet to be shaken. We know instinctively, 
that we need to have new games with new rules; but 


' we refuse to absorb facts that stare us in the face 


all the time, such as the great impact of the popular 
motion films on the cultural and moral fabric of the 
‘country; the quiet’but pervasive way in which edu- 
cated middle-class women have been expressing dis- 
content with: accepted forms of social behaviour for 
women; in campuses, offices and homes, and last ‘but 
not the least, the clear nexus between Teligious 
leaders and politicians on the one hand, and the 
politicians and anti-social elements on the’ other. If 
you go to a mohalla today anywhere in India, and 


. try to find out who are the people who collect- the 


donations for those illegal traffic-stopping, ear- 
shattering Bhagvati Jagrans, Akhand Paths, Yagnas 
or’ Poojas,, that draw’ multitudes, in most cases a 
history-sheeter and/or a local MLA or MP will be 
common, to all. Aren’t these the religions and 
religious leaders, who we shall eventually protect and 
enrich with our Samabhava? g 

The emergence of the morally and theologically 
neutral beureaucrat is yet another myth connected 


With our: colonial interpretation of Indian social 


history. It is sheer histrionic success not popular 
moral consensus, which gives power and authority 
to the public official in India today. Our most 


The author is a distinguished Hindi writer and 
Editor of the well-known Hindi journal, Saptahik | 
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effective bureaucrat: is: the best actor. The IPA 
carried ‘a survey recently which revealed most of our 

- bureaucrats to be extremely religious in their personal 
lives. ‘Cases of bureaucrats frequenting Tantrics and 
Babas and astrologers (and in some cases practising 
astrology themselves) are not far to seek. How then, 
can one expect them to have and practise a genuine 
samabhaya, -and a truly democratic concept such ds 
secularism? ‘Jllogical responses can .be carried to 
new depths.by prejudiced bureaucrats, as they express 
a reluctance to ‘interfere with ‘social and ‘cultural 
attitudes while at the same time most of them openly 
“negotiate for fat dowries for'themselyes or beat ‘up 
their wives, and force family planning workers to 

. complete ‘their ‘quotas’ for sterilisation. ox 
_ The need of the nation today’ is to put religion. - 
back firmly into the private sphere, and remove all ' 

. personal Jaws without fear of a backlash. Serious 
opposition here'will be a measure of success: We- 
have (quite unnecessarily) been measuring the effec- 
‘tiveness of the secular state in love and approval: of 
the’ people, not conilict or resistance. That makes it : 
even tougher to advocate change. Our politicians - 
-were perhaps never prepared for meeting such resis- 

. tance as students or citizens. Equality? they ask, 
wasn’t’ that one of the rocks on which India was. 
built? — our legendary Sarva Dharma Samabhava?. 
Why ‘should we fight for, or expect resistance to 
something we already have? Here women’s: personal: 
experience of the personal laws might be the best . 

_ text-book to call the hoax. Our political and econo-' 

“mic ‘theorists have usually presented the ' ever- 
Jengthening shadows of fundamentalism in India as 
necessary by-products of other ‘larger’ economic 
‘questions. Their supposition always is, change must.. 
‘be effected: in the economic spheres first. (To them 
economics almost never includes religion for they: 
distrust primitive structures of any kind.) It is 
essential to realize that when we talk about: religion, 
¿we are not talking of a free-floating-reality indepen- 
dent of structural constraints but of actual historical’ - 
social contexts that can and do oppress individuals, 
especially women. If we had figured out the possible 
economic impact of true equality and secularism in 
our democracy, we might have got the necessary 
constitutional amendments during the early days of . 
our freedom while the Right wing was still dozing at’ . 
-its other command posts, and wein tne media might ` 
have educated the people better on the falsity of the 
present-day politicians’ claim, “‘my-constituents-are- 
likely-to-be-offended.”- an 
. We must remember. that traditional religious 
‘orders and fundamentalist leaders did not organise 
against the secular state, until-the contagion of 
democratic freedom caused women and children to 
question, the- hypocrisy- and the anti-democratic . 
functioning of their religions, and their godfearing ` 
families, that had- traditionally held the weak at- 
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fatisom with the help of personal: laws. 
If we were to really and truly remove the personal 
laws we would be causing a major redistribution .of 


power within the country. Which is exactly why, we, = 
-especially the women, must keep forcing the demand. 


. In the absence of a real economic analysis, we 
. Indians have always perceived and presented secular- 


‘a new ruling class consisting of the nouveau riche, a ' 


science and have not developed a new jurisprudence 
in tune with the demands of the present and. the 
future? It is 
involved with their own 
‘become so inward-looking. that they do not care to 


‘concern themselves with what happens outside’ their 


+ 


little world of law except to the extent that it .affects 
themselves and their profession? How to restore the 
. Jegal profession back to its place of leadership? 
‘How to make it truly relevant to society?’ In fact, 
‘what is the true role of the. legal profession in a 
‘developing society like ours? 
"| To illustrate my statement that the legal profession 
now-a-days tends to look inwards and not outwards, 
. J may refer to some recent happenings. Recently 
‘there. was a strike by lawyers all over the country 
‘because of the alleged misbehaviour of the police 
towards the Delhi lawyers.-There was again the 
spontaneous strike by the lawyers of Andhra, Pradesh 
protesting against the unfair treatment meted out to 
-Raghuvir J. by the failure of the Government to 
pursue their declared policy. Both ‘worthy causes, 
. no. doubt, but, to my amazement and without 
ruffling anybody’s susceptibilities, may I add — 
‘disgust -. not a single Bar Association has, even 
thought of passing a resolution protesting apainst 
the 59th Constitution Amendment Biil, though both 
its contents and the legislative procedure practised 


This contribution is taken from the’ former 
| Supreme Court Judge’s speech inaugurating the | 
: | second Andhra Pradesh Lawyers’: conference at | 
“|. Hyderabad (April 3, 1988). ` ae 
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ism äs a sweet and ` abstract ideal; without forcing 


the policy-makers and the media to see, that equa- . 
-lity, when introduced to systems that have drawn . 


their strength from inequality — in’ the place of 
worship, at work place and at home — can turn out 
to be perhaps the most radical idea of this century, 
: in Bharat that is India today. Q 


ved 

to push it through Parliament are to say the least, 
immoral] and undemocratic. Surely. the encroachments 
on fundamental rights and civil liberties are serious 
enough to warrant a debate, But.the legal profession 


- is not worried one bit. . ” 


Again take the recent Legal Service-Lok Adalat 
Bill. It provides for the constitution of the Central 
authority to administer the provisions of the Bill. 
The authority is to consist entirely of members 
- nominated by the Government. Neither the Supreme 
Court nor the Bar Council of India has any say. 
Association in the. country- expressed 
any protest. It was as if.it did not concern them. 

That is why I şay today, lawyers, while they are 


eee cl 


ready to get involved in problems.affecting them- ` 


-selves and their profession, they appear :to be indif- 
ferent to societal and national problems. It appears 
they are not willing to espouse any cause without a 
fat, round- fee. It may not in truth be so bad as 
‘that but appearances make it look so. It is therefore 
necessary for the legal profession'to get more and 
more involved in national problems if they do not 
want to be left out of the mainstream of national 
life. Those belonging to ‘the legal. profession are 
the cream of the intelligentsia of the country. 
Outside professional politicians, they constitute that 


section of the community which comes into everyday . 


contact with the common man. By. reason of their 


learning, by reason of their expertise, by reason of 


their experience, by reason of the practice of. their 
profession and by reason of their constant touch 
with all manner. of. problems, the lawyers are already 
well-equipped and have an immense potential to 
make themselves ‘the reservoirs. of revolutionary. 
thought. It is upto them to critically and construc- 
tively examine: the pressing’ problems of the day, 
‘contribute to. the solution of those ‘great problems, 
anticipate social needs and problems and offer solu- 
tions, define social goals and suggest alternate means 
of achieving them. I ask them to adopt.the dialectic 
method of enquiry, disputation. and discussion and 
ask themselves why there. is so much poverty, so 
much squalor, so much illhealth, so much unemploy- 
ment, so much illiteracy and so much ignorance and 
misery in a country whose Constitution is dedicated 
to justice, social, economic and political, and whose 


. Constitution directs the State to direct the State 


Policy. to eradicate all these illnesses. , 


What role has the legal profession played in the ` 


war on poverty and.ignorance which was declared 
years ago when the Constitution was first made? What 


x 


role has the profession played to secure to the people 
what is their due under the Constitution? What has. 


prevented the profession from playing a positive role , 


in the fulfilment of the desire of the people to establish 


‘a socialist . secular republic? Is it the class character’ 


of the professionals along with. that’of the bureau- 
crats and the legislators that is impeding the progress 
of the country? Have lawyers, as a profession, 


considered these questions? What are their answers? «. 


There are millions of people in. this country who 
need their services and who await their leadership. 
I say that it is their cause that lawyers must take up 
and it is their -war that.they must wage. I appeal 
to. them to take a greater interest in the affairs of 
the nation, to involve themselves wholly in the 


problems of the people and to participate’ in the 


fight against poverty and ignorance. 

There is of course a general feeling of distrust of 
the legal profession amongst the public. Many of: 
them view lawyers as parasites and as practitioners 
of a mystic art, proficient in the jingoistic language 
of the law, who make themselves available to the 
highest bidder to do the bidding of other men. The: 
reason for. the: suspicion of the legal profession is. 

- obvious, _ The poor have no reason to trust lawyers. 
or the law since from time immemorial: the legal 
` system has always been ranged against them and has 
been an instrument of their exploitation. 
profession has rarely asked’ itself whether it has any 
social function to perform: other than the traditional 
function of the service of its clients, the maintenance 
of a social and political system that others have 
created and the performance of what may be called 


‘the house-keeping. function of society’ without: 


assuming any responsibility for its form or its 
_content.' v. 4 ; 


There has been a consistent failure on the part of. 


the legal profession tò ask the basic question as to 
the relevance of the legal profession to society. The. 
existing legal: system 'has reached a breaking point, 
not because as many seems to .think, of the huge 
arrears of pending cases — that isa problem which.. 
can be solved — but because.the system has proved. 
itself incapable of delivering the goods, that is, 
incapable of doing. socio-economic justice to the. 
millions of people of this country who are in despair 
of ever getting justice. Further delay in this matter 
may lead to disastrous results. i 

Now, surely it is'‘for the legal profession, at least 
in the interests of its own survival to suggest ways 
and means of rejuvenating: in the legal system so 


as to make law the-handmaiden of socio-economic’ 


egalitarian justice. It is for the legal profession to 


guide change and use law’as an instrument of. 


change, otherwise the system itself will wither away 

and perish. ae . f 
What then’ must law, and lawyers do for the 

people? Apart from the general distrust of the 


lawyers to which I referred, there are two important 


features of our society'which require to be noticed. ` 


One is the massive ignorance of the people about: 
their constitutional and legal rights, ignorance about 
' what the law. and lawyers may do for them’and 
about the potential and the availability of legal 
services. uf i : 
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- The other is the sullen and. morbid antipathy: and, 
total indifference of the people, who are. ready. to. 
accept every manner of injustice.as their karma, their 
deserts for the misdeeds of poorva janma, little 
realising that the injustices inflicted on them are'the 
outcome: of an, unjust social system, -It.. is therefore. 


-necessary that there should be a massive programme. 


of legal literacy, å- programme which not merely, 
educates the people about their lega! and constitu- 
tional rights and the remedies available for redressal- 
of the injustices but also educates them about- the 
real causes for the injustices and the true nature of 
the exploitative society in which we live and they. 


suffer. It is only when people realise that . the injus- ` 


tices inflicted on them are the inevitable outcome of: 
an unjust social system and not due to any misdeeds, 


’ in a. cycle of births and rebirths, it is only then. that.. 


the people will realise the nature and significance : of 
their legal and constitutional rights, it is then that: 


they.will consciously use the law .and lawyers as: 


vehicles to. fight the injustices. . 

If any programme for legal aid is to be a success, 
massive campaign of legal Jiteracy has to be made- an 
integral part of it. ‘Such a campaign of legal literacy 
must be one which inculcates in the people a cons- 
ciousness of the injustices which will readily lead the- 
people to ‘appreciate their legal rights and the: 


available remedies. Any other programme of legal, 


aid can only be elitist and is doomed to fail. Taking 
up the cause of a poor man here and there, offering. 
the free services of a lawyer now and ‘then cannot 
touch even the fringes of the problem.. A few odd 
skirmishes near some lonely outposts cannot win the- 
war on poverty. - Hie” S 

The war on poverty is going to be long ‘and: 
fierce and the ruling classes are not going to yield an; 
inch without struggle.. One may rest assured’ .that; 


the vested interests of the society are not going to! 


arm the people with weapons to fight for their rights: 
against the- exploiting classes by providing them: 
with comprehensive legal services. ‘Any scheme:of 
legal aid provided by them will only be to cushion: 
the oppression and injustice. Take the recent Bilk 
introduced in the Parliament, which according toits; 
long title is “ʻa Biil to constitute legal services, ` to- 


. provide free and competent legal services to the; 


weaker sections of the society, to ensure that oppor- 
tunities for securing justice are not denied to any 
citizen by reason of economic or other disabilities. 
and to organise: ‘Lok Adalats to secure that the 


operation of the legal system promotes justice on a; - 


basis of equal opportunities”. Among other things. 
the central authority is required to take appropriate- 
measures for spreading legal literacy and legal aware-. 
ness amongst the people and in particular, to'educate- 
weaker sections of the society about the Tights, . 
benefits and privileges guaranteed by ‘social welfare 
legislations and other enactments’as well as admi- 
nistrative programmes and measures. So: much to; 
the good. But obviously much depends upon the, 
‘character of the central authority, the schemes and: 
programmes made by it, the measures taken by it 
and the determination of the authority to imple- 
ment its schemes, programmes and measures.. But. 
the central authority is so constituted that all the 
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members except the executive chairman are to be 
nominated by the Government, the staff ‘require- 
‘ments are to be determined by the Government. and 
. the entire staff also is to be provided: by.the. Govern- 
ment. ae. ca" a a 
‘Further, and’ this is even worse,. the Central 
authority is required to perform its functions subject 
` to the general directions of the Government. These 
provisions ` ‘clearly denude the autonomous character 
of the authority and reduce it to the position: of ʻa 
mere subordinate department of the Government, an- 
unhealthy situation, particularly if it is remembered 
that more often than not it is against the Govern- 
_ rhent or its instrumentalities that the people will, be 
~” seeking‘assistance and relief. Se : 

‘ “One wonders. how the central authority can truly 
' discharge its function’ to aid the people independently 
_ cand effectively if the authority is to function subject 

- to the general directions of the Government, ‘if: its 
members are- to’ be appointed by the Government 
. andiits staff is also to be provided .by+ thé Govern- 

ment, The other provisions of the Bill are aimed: at 

a very. modest achievement namely, to legitimise the 
awards of the Lok Adalats. - - i 

-A Lok Adalat is invested with jurisdiction ‘over. 
disputes which are to'be compromised or, settled and. 
are referred to it: It has no jurisdiction to entertain 
‘any dispute which is not referred to It. Nor hasit 

jurisdiction to decide any dispute. In other words a 

Lok Adalat has no jurisdiction to hear and decide or 

even entertain a dispute but is only to- function as 

a conciliation wing of the existing system. |- - ~ 

: If the Government really means business it should 
suitably amend the Bill, first so as to make the 
central authority autonomous and vest the power of 
adon of the members in-the Supreme Court, 
the Bar Council of India and the Law Faculties of: 

the: Universities. The Bill must make it obligatory . 

_ for the authority to evolve and implement. compre-° 
hensive schemes of legal literacy and to provide for 
the training and ‘appointment of ‘dedicated - legal 
personnel who are not captives of the legal profes- 

‘sion’ but who were specially taught to teach. out.to 

the people to identify the problems of the poor, not 
' merely individual problems which are hidden behind - 
socio-economic situations, personnel who are trained 
$ the poor a consciousness of the 
causes of the injustice and a consciousness of their 
Tights;-'a consciousness which may replace. their 
diffidence.and apathy with confidence and spirit. ` + 
z It is necessary to train such highly motivated 
legal personnel whose services are readily available: 
whenever needed and who. operate without’ any 
charge: Their independence ‘to act: without ‘bureau-. 
cratic interference must be assured. It is only when 
- gervices’by such legal personnel are provided that we 
may talk of genuine legal assistance to the poor. 
J ‘have’ mentioned that Lok Adalats have now 
- no jurisdiction to entertain any class of disputes in 
the first'instance, The disputes have-to be referred 
‘to the’Lok Adalats. There: is no reason why that: 
should be so. It is not difficult to perceive classes | 
of cases which are better resolvable: ‘by “compromise” 
_or settlement by’ men: of the world endowed with. 
commonsense rather than by law-men. Matrimonial 
disputes, for example; disputes between neighbours- 
regarding rights of wall. rights of passage, rights to 
light and air; disputes between landlords and tenants; 
„disputes between citizens and public authorities who 
f à 


- lords, and agricultural 


are required to provide civic amenities — these . are 
the'classes of disputes which should ordinarily, be 
resolved by compromise or settlement: There is no 
reason why actions arising out of such disputes 
should not be instituted in the first instance. itself 
before a’ Lok Adalat. Lok Adalats may explore the 
possibility of a compromise or settlement and only 


- if there is no, possibility of a compromise or settle- 


ment, ‘the dispute may be referred to a civil court, for 
final adjudication. This is a reverse of the procedure 


contemplated by the Bill but it ‘is perhaps a pro- : 


cedure ideal for this class of disputes. 

Again where no questions of Jaw are involved 
there is no reason, why this class of disputes may not 
also be finally decided by the Lok Adalats themselves 
so as to prevent further. prolongation of the litiga- 
tion by way of decision of ‘the Court, an appeal and 
a second appeal. . Pe eae 

As things are, Lok Adalats have degenerated into 


huge, local ‘Tamashas’ organised with great pomp. 


and circumstance and attended: by Ministers and: 
Judges from Delhi and Hyderabad. Witness the 
recent Lok Adalat at Vizag where some crores of 
compensation was distributed to claimants. No one 
asked why the claimants were forced to go to Court 
when they ought to have been straight away paid 
-without-recourse to Court. Lok Adalats have ‘now 
been converted into payment centres in compensation 


‘cases. A pertinent question which I may be permitt- 


ed to ask is, what is the percentage of cases — in 
fact, has: there been a single case before a Lok 
Adalat which was not case for compensation under 
the LA Act, MV Act etc., - 7 f , 
Those who have. studied the Bill must have 


‘noticed that the Bill makes no provision for the esta- 


blishment.of Gramnyayalayas. There are several 
disputes both of civil and criminal nature which are 
best.resolved on the spot, that is, at the very place 
of the dispute. Disputes regarding rights'of way and 
passage. disputes regarding the right to take turns 
for water from irrigation source, claims for main- 
tenance; paftition disputes, disputes. between land- 
workers - regarding wages, 
simple,cases of assault, trespass, mischief are cases 


which should primarily be entrusted to Gramnya-. 


yalayas to be decided on the spot. It ‘is the experi- 


ence of many judges that villagers generally speak- 
the truth and are afraid to speak an untruth in the: 


presence of the rest of the villagers. Itinerant 
Gramnyayalayas which hold sittings in the village and 


decide on the spot have a greater chance of arriving’ 


at thè truth and doing justice rather than a judge 


sitting in the, rarefied atmosphere of ‘the court, far’ — 


removed from the village and the villagers., 


Panels of lawyers and lawmen- willing to serve. 


periodically and not on'a regular basis on Gramnya- 
yalayas could be drawn up by the District Judge 
concerned, Each Gramnyayalaya should consist ; of 
a lawyer and a lawman from the panel.. They 
should be requested to spare and devote a few 
weeks. of their time every year to’ sit on Gramnya- 
yalayas by turns: - - A - ; 

_ I have. travelled from Nyaya revolution ‘to 
Gramnyayalayas. I appeal to all to involve themselves 
in the problems of the people, spread legal literacy by 
explaining the causes for the injustices appearing in 
society and by acquainting the people of their legal 
and constituted rights and thus to participate in the 
war against poverty; ignorance and illiteracy. [2] 
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The guerilla is like a poet f 
Keen to’the rustle of leaves 
the break of twigs 
the ripples of the river 
the smell of fire 

`~ And the ashes of departure 


`— Jose M.A. Sison ' 


HESE lines reflect the beauty of the revolution now 


taking place in. the, Philippines. A revolution’ 
which is touching every corner of the 7000 islands, . 


_ reaching each of its 60 million people. 


‘Being in Philippines is‘the neafest I have come to 
seeing a dream’ being translated into reality — the 
dream of a society in which there is the possibility 
of realising the full human potential for creative 
living. i A 

. Take the example of Tata. Barely three feet high. 
'Six ‘years old. Barefoot. Covered with soot. He 
had just returned from the fields where he was 
helping his father. He had come to attend ` the child- 
ren’s workshop. Each child wore her or‘his name 
tags proudly. E EAA : 

The workshop was being held deep' inside'a sugar- 
cane hacienda (plantation) pn Negros Asland on. 
March 27, by the Commission on children, established 
by Gabriela volunteers.. Nearly 60 per cent of the’ 
commercial sugar produced in the Philippines comes 
from Negros. In the 1980s when the US sugar 
purchases declined the’ production went down by 
30 per cent resulting in the displacement of hundreds, 
'of thousands of sugar workers — 90 per cent of the 
estimated 439,000 sugar workers have’. been hit. 


Women and child workers most of all. Most women | 
_are unemployed, and children under the age of 10 get 


no wages even if they put in a whole day’s labour. 
While the children were busy with their workshop 

the women had gathered together in one-room in the 

‘bamboo huts for a‘sharing session with Gabriela 


© volunteers. Two men asked permission to join the 
` session and. were welcomed. Neha Sancho, the 


General' Secretary of Gabriela, had come. and’ she 
began by telling the women about the organisation. 

Gabriela is an acronym for an alliance of more 
than 40 organisations dealing with women’s issues 
boasting of a membership of 28,000 women all over 
the country. | 3 = 

The women 'sat around, eating boiled bananas. 


"| Most found it difficult to speak about themselves, 


but each one expressed a desire to work in an orga- 
nisation—they were already members. of its | local 
union. The union had won the right to a farm plot, 
which they showed us.’ On this plot. they could grow 
vegetables and moong dal to supplement, their diét. 
The women wanted to know where I came. ftom. 
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None of them knew what “India” ‘was. 
It was getting late. The women told 


journey back to Bacolod city, the headquarters of 
the province. The danger was an attack from a 


groups working among people. i ; 

A joint US-Philippine fact finding mission on 
Rightwing vigilantes and US involvement in July 
1987 states! ‘‘Alongwith the intensification of 
operations, Rightwing anti-communist 
vigilante groups began surfacing’ in different parts 
of the country. These groups /which include Alsa 


Malsa, the NAKASKA and the Tadtad have become. 


notorious for harassing, torturing and executing. 
Philippine civilians. Despite confirmed reports of 
these gross. human rights violations, Government 
and military officials appear favourably disposed 
to ‘these vigilante groups. President Aquino ‘has 


publicly endorsed NAKASAKA as a form of, | 
“people’s power” and an “effective weapon against . 


Communism”. Minister of National Defence Rafel 
Ileto has admitted his support for the more notorious 
Alsa Malsa. Secretary of Local Government Jaune 
Ferrer has actively campaigned for the organisation 
of.these vigilante groups in all parts of, the country. 
To date there are approximately 70 vigilante groups 
in the Philippines. l GaN oN l 

The fact\finding team. which included Ramsey 


Clark, former US Attorney-General, and Ralph | 


McGehee, the’25-year veteran CIA officer, observed 
that in February 1937, “the CIA probably covertly 
sponsored ‘the first national .confetence of anti- 


: us to leave. . 
It was not safe after dark. We had a three hour 


, vigilante group whose main targets are democratic _ 


communist vigilante groups held at Manila head- . 


quarters of the Trade Union Congress of the 
Philippines...” and President Reagan authorised 
$10 million and 12 new agents for the CIA; covert 
operations in the Philippines. ` f 

The dark shadow of vigilante groups followed us 
everywhere. As we left the hacienda the women 
and children came to wave. good-bye. All smiles. 
Their beautiful smiles hid so much pain and suffer- 


„ing. I-wondered which of. them would be the next 
‘victim of the vigilante group? Sate 
In the face; of these naked state violence and. 


brutalities, the Filipino people preserve their capacity 
to smile. Cynthia, one of the volunteers. working 
on Gabriela’s commission on children, also works 


‘in the Parents Alternative. This was a group of 


parents whose children had been tortured. Later the 
group started a pre-primary education programme, 
She had joined the group straight. after graduation 
despite her mother’s stiff opposition.- “But facing 
such opposition is a part of the commitment, isn’t 


it?”, she smiles. i 


The next day the. Gabriela-Negros. atranged a 


sharing session> They were first two-weeks old as ` 


an-organization, and they, needed to exchange ideas 
with the Gabriela-Manila. The sharing - session 
was not inside a room but on the beach, A singing 
group had ‘come to sing political songs for us. At 


‘first, they were not sure whether they should openly 


sing ‘because ‘there ‘are spies ‘even on the’ beach, 
4 vo’ 1 
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But the mood was of defiance. There are scores- of 
such groups and their songs reflect the moods of the 
struggling people. - sae hs ha pms eens 
' Before we began the sharing session there were 
games, squeals of delight at the fresh sea-fish grilled 
on charcoal and coconut juice. |: Ceara 
. The women told. us of the. growing militarization 
from Negros. One human rights group estimated that 


- from March to May 1987 in Negros alone, there were 


2000 evacuees, 80 houses burnt, a hundred families 
displaced, aerial bombardments, aerial ‘strafing, . 
helicopter’ gunship strafing, slaughter ‘of animals, 
torture, sexual molestation, disappearances, system- 
atic unlawful arrests and searches, mortar fire on 
villages, summary executions or “‘salvaging” as it is 
called in the Philippines, three church schools and 
a church burned. ” Bes ¢ : 
` Gabriela organised a unique international tribunal 
on women’s rights’ violations on “March 22, 1988. 
One judge and eight members of the jury saton the 
tribunal to listen to victims of state violence.. 
Victim after victim said they had been attacked or 
threatened by the -military or by the ‘police and 
vigilante groups on mere suspicion..of supporting: 
the Communists. oe 
Porferia Labasano a 30-year old peasant ' woman 
spoke of-how she was attacked by the Tadtad which 
had lobbed a grenade at her. She lost one’ eye and 
the left side of her body is still paralysed. She is 
expecting a baby. The only reason she was the target 
of this brutal attack was because she was a member 
of Lanao Women’s Association. | . > Í 
Hilda B Narciso described how.she was raped: by 
the military authorities. Her rare courage in speaking 
out has helped her in contacting other rape victims ' 
whom she counsels and hopes to organise into a rape 
crisis centre. ae i, ; 
After each victim spoke there were songs or .short 
skits enacting various aspects of violence against 
women, done by a theatre group. At the end of the 
day ' the tribunal gave its unanimous. verdict: “We, 
the Judge, and eight members of the international 
women’s Jury of the First International Tribunal. on 
Women’s Rights Violations. in Philippines find 
the Government of President Cory Aquino guilty of , 


` gross and systematic violation. of human rights of ‘ 


women citizens of the Philippines”. The Jury com- 
prised of women from, Japan, Netherlands, USA, © 
Germany and human rights lawyers from Philippines. : 
The Judge was Indian. : ! va 


The Press blacked out the news. A week before ` 


“the Government had cancelled the hall booked. ;A 


day after the Tribunal the 15 ‘year old son of one 
victim who had deposed was missing... . 
Gabriela has found beautiful ways to struggle for 
women’s rights. From June 23 to July 31, 1987 it 
conducted a Tapestry of Women’s Rights, campaign 
to lobby for the inclusion of women’s rights’ pro- 
visions in the new constitution. The campaign began 
with a press conference on June 23 and culminated — 
on July 31 when the various tapesteries representing 


. different women’s demands were seen together to 


make a one-kilo metre long tapestry presented to the 
Commission on the Constitution. Gabriela is, dedi- 
cated to fighting for national liberation, and, its 
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General Programme for-Action calls for a stop tó 
economic subjugation, political repression and dis- 
crimination of women. It recognises. the need ‘to 
fight patriarchial forms of oppression at the same 
time as fighting the presence of American Bases. 
Talking to' some feminists “of the Centre for 
Women’s Resource (one of the. constituents ‘of . 
Gabrièla) they voiced their fears that Gabriela was 
not feminist enough and did not focus enough on 
issues of patriarchy. But they recognised the. major 
achievement of Filipino feminists: which had com- 
„pelled the movement to recognise gender-based 
oppression. Today there is a women peasants orga- 
nisation (AMIHAN) and the programme of the 
banned National Democratic Front (one of the 
components of which is the Communist Party of 
Philippines) specifically mentions domestic violence 
as an issue it takes up. 
‘There is now an underground ‘women’s organisa- . 
tion called Makibaka, “‘an organisation which sought 
to liberate women not only from the feudal strangle- 
hold of our patriarchical culture, but also from neo- 
colonial system of society.” The Makibaka has 
organised’ women’s squads which have proved them- 
selves against the. prejudice among their male 
comrades of the New‘People’s Army. ' . 


~ “s 


The National Democratic Front has already set up’ 


revolutionary committees in various areas and are in 


the ‘process of forming. Provisional Revolutionary 
Government comprising of a .15-person council. In 
the liberated areas the NFD has started implément- 
ing its programmes for land reform, improving farm 
technology, consumer cooperatives and set up health 
services, including building toilet facilities; 
`The New People’s Army was formed 19 years ago. 

with 39 rifles. Today it poses a real challenge to the 
Aquino: Government. It has exposed the fact’ that 
while the February 1986 Revolution succeeded in 
ousting Marcos from power, it `left. intact the politi- 
cal structures and social inequalities on which his 
dictatorship was built.. $ i 
~ The Philippines economy is, in a shambles with 
160 companies, mostly US Corporations earning 
66.1- per.cent of total combined net income of the 
top 1000,firms. The three largest US firms, Union 
Oil, Citibank and Bank of America.all rank in .thẹ 
top’ six Philippine firms. The day:I was there I was 
told that someone had sabotaged the only Filipino . 
hamburger chain called Jollibee by putting worms in 
the hamburgers. ae ; i 

During the four decades (starting in 1898 when 
the US “helped” Philippine forces win independence 
from Spain — Spain surrendered to the US rather 
than to the Philippines — the Philippines ceded to 
the US for $ 20 million,) in which the Philippines 
has been a colony of the USA and the four decades 
of “special relationship” since then (Philippines got 
former independence in 1946) the average Filipino 
has suffered two major wars, a decade of Martial 
Law.and increasing poverty and malnutrition. ` 

One report estimates that from 1946 to 1976 every 
dollar invested by US corporations brought ina > 
profit of $ 3.58. Of this amount, $ 2.00 was repatri- 
ated to US, and the US direct investment brought in 
six per cent more profit-in the Philippines than ‘in 
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the developed , countries between 1966-76, At the 
end of 1986 the: Philippines -foreign debt stood at 
$ 27.8 billion — roughly 99 per cent of the country’s. 
. gross national product in the same year. 

-The Aquino Government has committed itself to. 
pay back the full amount. This means the interests 
due to the country’s creditors — specially private 
international banks and multilateral lending institu- 


tions—take'precedence over the needs of the Filipino ` 


people.  °.. E 

The immediate issue before the government is the. 
question of the US air bases. The US has five mili- 
tary facilities which include Subic Naval Base, the 
largest US naval base outside the US, and Clark Air 
Force-Base, headquarters of the Thirteenth US Air 
Force and the centre of US military air traffic in the 
Western Pacific. 7 

The US bases agreement expires in 1991, The 


nationalist and democratic sections of the people are- 


campaigning against the renewal of the bases agree- 

, ment. Personalities like Maria Socorro and I. Diokno 
have been advocating the conversion of the air . 
bases. They argue that more than 70 such military 
bases have been successfully converted in USA into 

: industrial parks, colleges or vocational schools, 
municipal: airports or residentidl complexes. They 
have concrete proposals, but the Philippine Govern- 
ment till today has not made any study on the 
alternative use of the US air bases. _ 

Women’s organisations have started organising the 
prostitutes and “hospitality girls” who service the air. 
bases. More than 70,000 men of US Seventh Fleet 
arrive at Subic regularly. Olongapo, the town near 
the base is famous for its night clubs and “win- 
suckers” “banana cutters” “egg breakers” female 
boxers, the oil wrestlers. —- eae 

The campaign against their bases has been intensi- 
fied . because. from April 5, 1988 the negotiations 
begin.’ Young boys and ‘girls are enthusiastically 
. plastering Mahila walls with posters ... and. facing 
death. ae , : 

Two such young men are Hilarion Bustamante . 
and Reynaldo Francisco. The two boys belonging to 
the Youth for Democracy and Nationalism (Kadena) 
were arrested on Monday, March 21, 1988 by the 
Presidential Security Guard and the Capital Regional: 
Command. They were tortured for several days. 
Reynaldo. was executed: Bustamante survived and is 
lying in a critical state in the Jose Reyes Memorial 
Hospital. Ri $ Ea 

I sat in the Free Legal Assistance Gróup (FLAG) 
watching the lawyers talk to the witnesses to the 
torture of the two young men. There was the fear- 
stricken face of the girl friend of the man who had 
been murdered. The three boys all in their teens, 
who had also been`out postering, and-the parents of 
the boy who had survived. As they talked, the 
lawyers of FLAG instilling confidence, ‘and soon 
everyone was’ smiles. The,three boys were giggling. 
It was decided they would-stay away from home that 
night, and would tell their parénts that they got late. 
at a party. . eres aoe ` 

‘FLAG was started by the legendary late Senator 
Jose W. Diokno, popularly known as ‘Ka Pepe 
Diokno, in, 1973 on his release from jail. He was 
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when Marcos imposed martial law. 

The number of detainees grew and in response the. 
Roman, Catholic Association of Major Religious 
Superiors:of the Philippines (AMRSP) set up the. 
Task Force Detainees (TFD) on -January 7, 1974. 
By that time there were 75,000 prisoners. TFD does 
the work of documentation. 
~ Various Protestant groups also set up human 
rights desks and in 1979 thé AMRSP along with 
Protestant groups founded the Ecumenical Move- 
ment for Justice and Peace (EMJP). This orga- 
nisation focuses attention on the issue of increasing 
militarisation. i ' 

Speaking to me at the EMJP, office at Quezon 
city, Arnel De Guzman explained that in the 1980’s 
there was a mushrooming of human ‘rights organisa- 
tions, each‘ one concerted with one aspect of 
violation of human rights by the State: Medical 
Action Group provides medical assistance to victims 
of torture; SELDA is a society of former detainees 
fighting against detention and for amnesty; MABINI 
is a movement of Attorneys for brotherhood, inte- 
grity and nationalism., f i 

In February 1986 Filipino people supported the 
armed forces in getting rid of Marcos. There was 
an expectation that Cory Aquino might genuinely 
improve the economic and political situation. 
Aquino ratified all the major intenational covenants 
on human rights, and in May that year she set up- 


the Presidential” Committęe- on Human Rights with 


arrested along with 30,000 others in September 1972 


~ Senator Diokno as Chairman. 


In January 1987 there was a police and marines 


. firing on a rally of farmers in Mendiola, demanding 
‘land'reform. A large number of farmers were killed. 


Senator Diokno wanted to investigate the massacre 
but ‘Aquino created the Citizens of Mendiola Com- - 


‘mission which included military officers as members. 


A case of sedition was filed against the farmers.- 
- In May 1987 the new Constitution was ratified. 
It has a Bill of Rights chapter which guarantees 
every possible human right to ‘the citizens of the 
Philippines. It also wound up the Presidential Com-. - 
mittee on Human Rights and réplaced -it with the 
National Commission on Human Rights. This.Com- ' 
mission’s terms of reference include investigation 
into violations of human rights by the NPA. wt 
All members: of the Presidential Commission 
resigned except Aportadera, a retired general, 
Human rights groups argue that their job is to focus 
attention on human rights violations conimitted by 
the State. _ For- instance, TFD’s position is that if 
members of NPA violate the existing laws they may 
be prosecuted under the criminal. code. They say 
that the insurgency has been caused by the unjust 
socio-economic and political order. TFD states in 
its journal Update: “‘While we do not make a judge- 
ment on the rebel’s cause, suffice it to say that we 
do recognize their struggle as certainly political in 


ature”. And therefore members of NPA who are 
-taken prisoner are treated as political prisoners, 


The US has been putting pressure on thé Aquino 


Government to carry out Low Intesity conflict 


against.the insurgents. A part of this is}the massive 


_ Propaganda, against Communists resulting.in a “red 
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scare”. President Aquino gave- in to _this pressure, 
and in January 1987 declared a “‘total war” against 
the revolutionaries. This.total war policy has result- 
èd in large-scale violations of human rights of urban 
and rural poor. Hundreds of houses are subjected 
to illegal searches and raids in zoning operations 
carried out by the military, many people just disap- 
pear and others are salvaged (extra-judicial killings), 
' Thousands of families have:become refugees and. are 
under constant threat from the military or the, vigi- 
lante. groups. ee ee 
Human rights groups have a huge task. before 
them — their activists, lawyers, supporters work 


under the shadow of death. All the groups (except _ 


FLAG) have come together to form the Philippines 
Alliance of Human Rights Advocates (PAHRA) in 

~1986. FLAG has felt that it would be more effective 
if it remained outside of the Alliance. 


'.The human rights groups are being continuously . 


pressurized by the Government into taking up cases 
of human rights violations, by .NPA. . Arnel . De 
Guzman explained that already NDF had started 
setting up “organs of’political power’? and, was in 

the process of setting up quasi-governments, which 

exercised control over wide areas, He said. in fact 
' there was a civil war in the country and EMJP (a 
.component.of PAHRA) felt that “the realities of the 
present situation obtaining in the country dictate 
that the human rights movement should prepare 
‘itself. to monitor NDF/MNLF (Moro National 
Liberation Front).human rights violations and trans- 
fer the mantle of responsibility to the NDF and the 
MNLF, particularly if these two rebel formations 


do attain the status of belligerency.” 


With this understanding EMJP on March 11,” 


-1988 passed a resolution -stating that it, would., be 
prepared to monitor human ‘tights violations by, 
NDF and ‘Moro Liberatio Forces, and ensuring the 
implementation of Protocol II of the Geneva Con- 
ventions of August 12, 1949. Protocol If offers pro- 
tection to civilians at the time of war-and provides 
‘for human rights to people during: such. ‘‘abnor- 
mal situations”. The Government has formally 
agreed to abide by the Protocol I. ‘NDF has also 
said it accepts the Protocol.. .  ~ i ey 

-, However, the EMJP resolution has caused-a great 
o: deal of controversy. Other human rights groups felt 
that EMJP had succumbed to pressure, and ‘their 


décision goes against the spirit of human: rights ' 


work. Besides the NFD’s quasi-governments cannot 
-be equated in either’ military or political. strength 
of the US-backed Government of President Aquino. 

`The struggle continues and at all levels. Groups 
are enganged in~ evolving, altetnative -education 
system, another is concerned with experimenting 


‘with organic farming. A farm’ we visited at Bacold , 


is being run by six men who have successfully 
‘grown-grain, herbs and vegetables without ‘fertilisers 
or pesticides. The money for fhe farm came from 
individual donations from Japan. There’ are doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, nurses all trying, to find ways of 
using their skills to create living and working ċon- 
ditions in which human’ beings can be truly free. 
And as these’ people work they’ are constantly 
‘aware of the need to fight onesélf, to develóp`oneself. 
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Mila D Aguilar, a woman detainee at Bicutan jail 


wrote a collection of poems published under the . 


title Why Cage Pigeons, Her poem called “Prison” 


‘speaks volumes of the depth of the movement in the 
„Philippines: h ; ee E 


Prison is va 
a double wall 
one of abode 
the other 
so many layers’ 
of barbed wire 
both formidable. 
« The outer wall 2.40 ! 
is guarded a 
rom watch towers. 
‘The other ` 
is the prison 
within,’ . 
where they will 
hammer you f 
into the image ` 
of their own likeness ‘ 
whoever they are ‘ j 
The people of 
a new Filipino identity. And the search has taken 


. them to discover their past. They are discovering, 
- their, poets like’ Carlos Bulosan, their history of 


rebellions and their old .songs. But this search 
for the past does not lead to.the glorification 
of tradition or custom which were instruments in 
oppression. Every person and: group I met asked 
eagerly about the movement in India. If they were 


Pa 


_ struck by a new idea they,immediately wrote it 


down. For them international solidarity is a living 


-concept ‘not an abstraction, From US-Philippines 


joint fact-finding teams to getting medical aid from 
Danish specialists for torture victims. Human rights 
groups. organise demonstrations and - give all assis- 
tance'to other political’ prisoners, whether Palesti- 
nian or Malaysian detenus. 


-^ One is struck by the ‘simple child-like wonder at 


the world’ and an optimism born out of their deep 
compassion. There is no conflict between their reli- 
gion ‘and their new ideology because their priests are 
fighting with the people going to jail and getting 
shot. ru ; 
` The words of Carlos.Bulosan, a Filipino poet of 
the 1930’s, expresses the essential humanism of their 
movement : i , f 
: You cannot frighten us with your bombs and deaths; 
You cannot drive us.away from our land with your hate 
and disease; . : ' i 
‘You cannot command us with your nothing 
.. Because you aré nothing but nothing; 
You cannot put us all in your padded jails i ; 
> You cannot snatch the dawn of life from us! fey 
And ‘we say to them: ' 
Remember, remember, 


6 


We shall no longer, wear rags, eat stale bread, live in ` 


darkness: | : 
We shall no longer kneel on our knees to your false gods: 
We shall no longer beg you for a share of life. 
Remember, remember, | ; 
O remember in the deepest midnight of your fear 
We shall emulate the ‘wonder of our women 
The ringing laughter of our children 
The strength and manhood of our men 

_ With a true and-honest and powerful love! 
And we say to them: 
We are the creators of a flowering race! 


‘Indeed they are. And their movement is a living - 


inspiration to all those who are fighting for the same 
cause in distant corners of the earth. O À 


Philippines are also in search of . 


i 





Į seems the Israeli Government still thinks it is the ` 

most intelligent government: on earth. It seems 
Israeli politicians still imagine they can easily fool 
anyone who is.compelled to deal with them. It also 
seems Israeli leaders are still suffering from the 
superiority complex which has always been their 
boast and their guideline in dealing with others and 


‘in planning for their present and future. Else, what 


is the meaning of what Israeli leaders say and what 
Israeli newspapers write which reveal contradictory -` 
stances between one government and another that. 
directly succeeds it? x E 
What is the meaning of conflicting, inconsistent 
statements and hardline decisions shattered by more 
lenient ones which are only, an introduction to other 
more intransigent, and more provocative decisions? 
What is the meaning of the recent fierce campaign 


launched by the Israeli media against Egypt — that 
the biggest of Arab countries is the. one posing the 


most ‘serious threat to Israel’s security and existence? 
This big Arab country is the only one that accepted 
to negotiate with Israel after fighting the October 
war of 1973. These negotiations ended with the, 
signing of á peace treaty between the two countries ! 
at Camp David in the United States. ', ` 

It is true President Anwar Sadat was the one to 
sign this treaty on behalf of Egypt and it is-also true 
that the majority of the Egyptian people approved of 
the treaty as they considered it ‘the first: essential 
step towards a just, equitable and comprehensive 
peace’ in ‘the region which :would end a bloody, ~ 
crushing problem almost half a century old., 
But this did’ not prevent President Mubarak who 


Succeeded Sadat as head of state from being com- 


mitted to a treaty he never signed’or from honouring 
a pledge™ he “never gave~ President- Mubarak more 
than anyone else is keen to honour Egypt’s: commit- 
ments and abide by the-provisions of thé pacts and- 
treaties signed by former Egyptian Presidents. 

` These are the traits of a long-standing nation 
which Egypt dcquired one generation after another, 
while. on the other hand a small, newly-founded 
state like Israel neither honours its commitments 
nor adhere’ to its pledges. It attaches no importance 
to a word it utters or to promises it swears. to keep. 


` This‘ is not strange coming from Israel, a country 


2 


established on the land it did not possess and'made 
up of Jews brought in from.all over the world whose ' 
only concern has been to expel and liquidate the. 
Palestinian people ‘who are the real and rightful 
owners of the land. Israel which came into existence 
by usurpation, lived by terrorism and expanded by 
usé ‘of force, is not expected to say anything but. 
what it said yesterday or what it will say today. 

Israel called for peace but at the same time struck | 
hard at the Palestinians through killings, torture and 
terrorism. Israel called for consensus with its Arab 


‘neighbours but not: one- of them was saved from 
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“enter into direct negotiations 
_ defeat in the October war of 1973. 
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‘attacks from Israeli troops at the rate of one every 
` ten years. Israel pledged to respect the boundaries -of 


neighbouring countries but did not leave a Single one 
of these countries without violating its boundaries 
or seizing parts of its territory. What is amazing is 


„that Israel does not seem to mind the contradiction 
between what it says and what it does. There was ’ 


always a false justification for any aggression, 
usurpation and terrorism this country chose to carry 
out. Under the illusion of maintaining peace, secu- 
rity and safe borders for its people, Israel has been: 
on the rampage in the region disturbing the peace 
and security of nations around it. Israel has become 
a lasting nightmare to all who are aware of the 
danger of its plans. ' 


-In usurping Palestinian land, Israel’ succeeded in 


effacing the name of Palestine from the West Asian : 
map under the pretext that this was the land where 
Jews lived for thousands of years. Thousands of : 
Palestinians have been evicted from their land under 
the pretext that Israel will not house ‘fierce'terrorists”” 
who refuse to accept the status quo and demand 
restoration of their tights and their homeland. 

Israel attacked its big neighbour Egypt more than 
once and seized one-third of its land for no reason 
other than that Egypt backed the Palestinian cause 
and worked to restore Palestinian rights, land and 
identity: Israel also violated Jordanian, borders and 
infiltrated into Jordanian territory spreading havoc, . 
corruption and terrorism. This was to punish the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan for sheltering the so- 
called ‘Palestinian terrorists’ living in | primitive 
camps and receiving material aid from UN relief 
organisations. At -the same time, Israel launched 
offensives against‘ Syria while annexing the Strategic 
areas of the Golan Heights. Israel’ overswept 
Lebanon and ‘imposed its full control under the 


' pretext that South Lebanon — used by_ Palestinians 


as'a missile base — constitutes a threat to the secu- 
rity of ‘Israeli outposts adjacent to Israeli borders! 
Israeli troops still occupy South Lebanon and there 
seems to’ be no end to.-this occupation whether in the 
near or distant future. 

‘With its traditional chicanery Israel has been able . 


to deceive the whole world about the realities of its ` 


crimes, terrorism and violation of Arab; borders. It 
is a country — so it claims — that is pursuing peace 
for itself and for others and that this fa aa 
be Imposed by force of arms on ‘those who 
reject negotiations. 
deceiving the. world with hollow slogans of pea 

i h ce 
had, it not been for Egypt which successfally unveiled 
this deception when it accepted what Israel thought 
it would never accept, Israéli leaders were taken by 
surprise when the biggest Arab country accepted to 
with Israel after its 


Negotiations lasted for many months during Which 


+ 
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Israel could have continued . 


_Israel had pictured it. 
‘Israel about the peace treaty was that it isolated 
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Israel tried to create’ problems and raise obstacles 


with all kinds of manoeuvres but the Egyptian side 
was immune to all such shocks. Egyptian negotia- 
tors knew that Israel did not want peace or consensus 
and that the peace slogans it raised were one thing 
and its planned aggressions against Arab peoples 
quite another thing. That is why Egyptian negotia- 
tors were as patient as ever and were able to- force 
the Israeli negotiators into a corner: that grew 
narrower and narrower after every round of talks. 
Finally the Israelis had no other choice but to 
reluctantly sign a peace treaty: which they could 
destroy in the near future. 

‘(To Israel, the peace treaty was a curse, a worth- 
less piece of paper, as former Prime Minister 
Manachem Begin said; which gave back to Egypt 
one-third of its territory occupied by Israel in 1956 
and 1967. Egypt, on the other hand, appeared to 
the whole.world as the country’ with long-standing 
traditions seeking peace in. the region, not the blood- 
thirsty warmonger that deserves to be punished as 
The only thing that pleased 


Egypt from the .Arabs and the Arabs from Egypt. 


- Istäel imagined this Egyptian-Arab rift would never 


Vee 


end ‘and accordingly felt free to handle its Arab 
neighbours one after another on the basis that no 
danger would come from Egypt*with which it had 
signed a peace treaty. . . 


‘Tsrael’s satisfaction at the Arab boycott of Egypt 


‘did not last long because President Mubarak was 


able to clear the atmosphere between Egypt and 
most of the Arab countries. Not only that, Egypt 


has,not been indifferent to Israeli aggression against . 


the Palestinians and the Lebanese. Not being con- 
tent with the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty only, 
Egypt has been determined on a just and overall 
peace in the Arab-Israeli conflict with particular 
emphasis on the Palestinian people’s right to self- 
determination’ and return to their land on which they 
can set up their own usurped state. : 

. The Egyptian stance is an enormous shock to 
Jsrael whose dreams of neutralising the biggest Arab 
country has been shattered. The Israeli attempt to 
keep Egypt away ifrom the basic issue also failed. 
That there would be no war without Egypt and no 
peace without Egypt became an undisputed’ fact, 
There was therefore nothing Israel could do except 


create one problem after another with Egypt in an. 


~ 


~ 


attempt to convince the world once again that Egypt . 


does not want peace, does not honour its inter- 
national treaties and does not, accept normalisation 
with Israel as stipulated by the Camp David Agree- 
hent. The Israeli Government gave the green light 
to its press and broadcasting media to launch 
campaigns casting doubts on Egypt, the only Arab 
country that set up diplomatic relations with it! 

_ The reasons for what Israel says -and does are 
clear. The leaders of Israel are in an unenviable 
position, they are against peace which the whole 
world is pressurising them to accept. They reject an 
international conference to resolve the Arab-Israeli 


conflict at a time when Israel’s friends and enemies ` 


are agreed on the need for such a conference. Israeli 
Prime Minister Shamir and his deputy and ‘Foreign 
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Minister Peres have agreed to defeat the idea of such 
a conference by having it rejected by the Prime 
Minister and approved by the Foreign Minister! 
For long months talks have not stopped over the: 
sharp dispute between Shamir and Peres; threatening 
the alliance between the two ruling parties, the fall 
of the government and a political crisis without end. 
For long months, people have been watching this 
comic play whose leading roles are played jointly by 
Shamir, leatler of the Likud, bloc, \and Peres, leader 
-of the Labour party. This comic play no more elicits 
laughter or even interest for ‘its unconvincing 
absurdity. There is no difference between Israeli, 
hawks and doves, no difference between a for- 

mer Israeli head of government and a present 
head of government, no difference between Shamir 
and Peres who are unequivocably two faces of the 
same coin...a'bad coin. [D (April 8, 1988) 
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: Baluch Leader for Geneva l Accord 


On March 4 and 5, 1988 Mohammad Khan Junejo, the Pakistan Prime Minister, had convened ʻa con-'\|: 
ference of all political parties of Pakistan at the Rawalpindi State Guest House to discuss the positión of |: 


Pakistan.at the Geneva talks on settlement of the Afghan conflict. 
League, favoured the signing of the Geneva agreement without raising new:.|; 
The following is the English rendering of the extempore speech that Mir-| 


parties including the Muslim 
elements to block the process. 


Except for a handful of parties, all: 


_Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, President of the Pakistan National Party and former Governor of Bluchistan; |: 
delivered at that conference. It is being published ‘here as it provides a clear idea of the stand of the.| 


aes 


democratic forces in Pakistan on the Afghan issue and‘other subjects related to the Pakistani authorities’ } 


policies. —Editor 


Me Prime Minister, 
; i i 7 


I am glad that you have revived an old but long 
forgotten tradition of consulting the Opposition 
political parties on matters of national importance. 
Obviously, it was not very easy for us to decide in 
favour of attending this 'conferenee. Nor have we 
come here bubbling with optimism. 

However, now tbat we are here, let me tell you 
that the purpose of our being here is to seek, together 
with you, ways and means to restore peace and 
stability in our country and this region. 

Before I go into the agenda of this conference, I 
would like to briefly draw your attention to a pro- 
blem of urgent importance. In my view, the most, ` 
serious problem facing our country today is the 
question of the nationalities residing in Pakistan. 
This problem has a direct bearing on the stability 
and security of our country. It has reached a point 
where our youth publicly lament that they do not 
see .any, future for them in Pakistan.: You all live in 
this country and you cannot fail to hear the bizarre ° 
. slogans being raised like ‘Sindhudesh’, ‘Independent 
Baluchistan’, ‘Independent Pakhtoon Khwa’ and so 
on. These slogans are certainly not raised for fun. 
These are the logical result of the shortsighted and 
irrational policies pursued by our rulers for the past 
forty years, policies which have forced the people of 
Sind, Baluchistan and the NWFP to ask’ themselves 
if they have any future at all in Pakistan. 

In this context, I recall a conversation I had with 
General Zia-ul-Haq sometime in 1980. The General 
told me: “A revolution has taken place in Afghani- 
stan. Soviet troops have entered that country. The 
situation poses a grave threat to Pakistan’s security. 
What do you think about it?” My reply was: 
“General sahb, Pakistan faces no danger from 
Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, India or anyone else. 
If at all there is.any such threat it might come, from 
the people of Sind, Baluchistan ‘the NWFP where 
national rights have been: trampled underfoot by 
successive governments for the last more than thirty 
years. Rectify' that situation and there. will be no 
threat to Pakistan.” pet ae A 

I may agree with you that these are ‘extreme 
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to continue, then a stage, 
‘people, the younger-generation in particular, would 
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adventuristic slogans. But I‘ must tell .you that it 
would not be wise to summarily dismiss these 


slogans. What we are witnessing today is the expres- ` 


sion of a sense of deprivation and frustration caused 
by the repressive: policies of our rulers in the last 
forty years. I do not agree with the contention that 
Indian intervention alone was at the root of the 
emergence of Bangladesh. The truth’ is that the 
misdeeds of our rulers left no option to the Bangalis 
but to invite the Indians and the Indians obliged 
them. If the présent situation in Pakistan is allowed 
‘will soon come when -the 


stop looking upto us of the traditional school fo 


leadership. Noe mi ea the gia wept lit 
Let me tell you frankly that: if we fail to resolve 


the issue, it would be much more disastrous for 


Pakistan’s security and stability than the Afghanistan 
and other similar problems. Therefore, Mr Prime 
Minister, I would request you to convéne a similar 
conference tó sort out this problem. . Invite. the 
Opposition and let the Government side, also partici- 
pate in such aconference. Let us discuss this pro- 


` blem threadbare.— let us define the rights of the 
‘ constituent nationalities 


t and prescribe adequate 
guarantees for their protection. To begin with, -I 
would suggest that concrete steps be taken to imple- 
ment the declaration on autonomy of the federating 
units adopted unanimously by, the Movement : for 
Restoration of Democracy (MRD) at Lahore. 

I am not among those who raise extremist 
demands. Nor do I support any step which could 
lead to the weakening of Pakistan or its disintegra- 
tion. But I would like to make it categorically clear 


that I am not one of those who would submit to any 
‘attempt to enslave the nationalities. 


In that case 
you will find in'the fighting line. Therefore, I once 
again appeal t6 you to help rescue the country from 
its present state, of frustration, chaos and mutual 
distrust. 
darity of Pakistan. 

_ Let me now come to the 
By involving Pakistan in the Afghanistan imbroglio; 
the Pakistani rulers have inflicted a tragedy on 
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Pakistan. I say-this because our involvement in this. 


| 


Let us unitedly.ensure the unity and. soli- | 


question of Afghanistan, ` 


conflict was notin the interest of Pakistan. When 


‘General Zia-ul Haq and his regime pushed Pakistan 


into. this quagmire, I was one of those who had 
publicly warned against the consequences. Our 


- position was based on the following premises: 


A revolution has taken place in Afganistan. The 
Afghan people have changed their government. It is 
their own internal affair. It is none of our business as 
to what kind of government they should have. Why 
should our Generals be so upset abotit the change 
in Afghanistan? We have been changing governments 
in-our.country every now and then. Today we have 
civilian government, tomorrow:a military govern- 
ment or a semi-military or a semi-civilian govern- 
ment. Did anyone ask us or did we allow anyone 
to ask, us why we were Hrequengly changing our 
government ? 

‘ ] wish to remind you of the background to the 
changes in Afghanistan: There used to be two buffer 
states, namely Iran and Afghanistan, between the 
Russian and the British empires. After remaining 
buffer states for many decades, these two coun- 
tries eventually ceased to exist as such following the 
Ismalic revolution in Jrah and the national-democra- 
tic revolution in Afghanistan. There was a radical 
change. in the entire regional scenario. Both these 
countries were now out of the orbit of imperialist 
domination. America was left_ with no choice but 
to establish a foothold in South Asia in order to 
defend its multifarious interests in the Indian Ocean, 
the Persian Gulf,. the Middle East and South Asia. 
It could not have relied on the Arab monarchies and 
sheikhdoms to defend its interests. i 

Take a look at the situation in the region. ` The 
interests of four major world powers happen to 
converge at this strategic point — those of China, 
the Soviet Union and India by virtue of their physi- 
cal proximity, and the United States with all its 
naval and other forms of military presence to safe- 
guard its vested interests. The situation compelled 
the United States to seek either its ‘direct physical 
presence or an effective présence through proxies. 
The Americans tried to overthrow the neutral 
Government of King Zahir Shah and replace it by a. 
surrogate Government headed by Zahir Shah’s son- 
in-law/and Shah Wali’s'son, Abdul Wakil. But 
this scheme was pre-empted when Sardar Daoud 
seized'power with the help of the People’s Demo- 
cratic (Khalq) Party. 

America was not willing to give up. It began to 
hatch schemes to woo Sardar Daoud. Dauod visited 


` Iran and Saudi Arabia and later came to Pakistan. 


-> 


By the time he got back to Kabul he was already 
mentally prepared to get rid of those who had 
brought him to power. His scheme began to unfold 
itself with the cold-blooded murder of popular 
Khalq leader Amir Akbar Khyber. It was followed 
by the mass arrest of the Khalg leaders. Rumours 
spread that the entire Khalq leadership was soon be 
physically liquidated. The Khalg party cells in the 
Afghan armed forces were forced to strike back in 
self-defence. They organised the Saur revolution and 
seized power in’ the course of which Sardar Daoud 
was killed. No foreign power, including the Soviet 


. Union, had anything to do with this internal change 


’ 
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‘country with all its terrible consequences.- 


. now by the evils of heroin-and other/drugs. 


in Afghanistan, 

Then began the flow of Afghan- refugees . into 
Pakistan, a flow which was not caused by any foreign 
intervention in:Afghanistan. Gradually as interven- 
tion began from this side, of the border and the 
interventionists ` started. harassing the residents 
across the .border, indulge in.loot and ‘plunder, 
and threaten them with’ dire consequences, if 
they refused to leave Afghanistan and come to.Paki- 
stan, they were left with no choice but to leave their 
hearths and homes and seek refuge in. Pakistan. In 
those.days the new Government in Afghanistan was 
not in a position to provide protection to’ the 
harassed Afghans. And those who called themselves 
mujahideen stepped up their intervention leading to 
retaliatory bombardment of the border regions by 
the Afghan Government, 4 Virtual war situation 
developed and hundreds of thousands of Afghans 
were forced’ to’ flee to Pakistan. They were not 
pushed out by the Russians. They were in fact 
brought here under a calculated scheme. The pur- 
pose was to build up evidence against Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union. 

All said and done, the fact remains that milon 
of Afghan refugees are today on our soil: They have 
created innumerable problems for us. Every sector 
of life has been affected — our politics, or economy, 


` our social and cultural values. It has led to the mass - 


spread of all types of weapons throughout the 

Never 
before had our country been so severely afflicted as 
Law’ 
and order/has become a thing of the past as terrorist 
activities gain ground with each passing day. The 
people are living in perpetual fear and tension. The ` 
entire Pakistani society is cracking up. To tell the 

truth, the day we got our country involved in the 

Afghanistan conflict was the day when -we put our 

country’ s future in peril. { 

However, nów it seems that the situation ‘is 
moving towards a solution..If we choose to put 
obstacles in the way of a solution of this problem at 
this juncture and thus obstruct the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops from ‘Afghanistan, the responsibility 
for the consequences will fall’ squarély on our 
shoulders. The natural result will be the -spilling 
over of this undeclared war into Pakistani territory 
and neither the refugees nor the so-called mujahideen 
would be blamed for that: , 

Till now, we have managed to šei away with thie 
claim that Pakistan is not an active party in this war 
but an affected party. But after obstructing the with- 
drawal -of the Soviet troops from Afghanistan when , 
the war spills over into Pakistan, not only would 
Pakistan’s own stability. and security be'imperilled, 
‘but peace and stability in the whole region would be 
disturbed. Naturally, countries like India which have 
so far remained neutral‘in this conflict will be physi- 
cally drawn into it. It will envelope the entire region, 
It is unthinkable that the ‘rulers of Pakistan would 


- go to the extent of endangering the very existence’ of 


Pakistan for the sake: of defending US interests in 
this region. ‘We cannot allow the existence of our 
country to be put in jeopardy for- the- sake of US 


imperialist interests. ` 


‘ 


‘ chaos,' 
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Let me warh you that when conflicts iike this are. been: a larger version of Baluchistan’s Kalat statė. 
pushed to, the point of no ‘return they not only lead For hundreds of miles -you will find no police, no, 


to situational changes, but also ‘to geographical 
changes. -+ And ‘ in' ` conditions: of 
mutual ` ill-will and distrust „obtaining 
in Pakistan today you can very, well imagine what 


internal . 


this would mean to our country. ‘ The only rational , 


- course left for us is.to strictly pursue a positive non- 


aligned foreign policy - and to desist from 
indulging in shortsighted adventuristic exercises. 
You remember the outcome of pursuing such adven- 
turistic policies in\ 1971. ‘East Pakistan became 


' Bangladesh. If we fail to correctly assess the objec-, 
tive conditions in our region and take corresponding 


steps, we.are ‘going to face ‘an, even more tragic 
trauma than the one we experienced in: 1971. 

We have no dispute“with Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union or anyone else., - Our number one problem 
today is how to ensure the return of the Afghan. 


~-man,-, Kunduz ` and 


, and claim that hundreds.of miles of similar areas in | 


refugees to their homés. The type of Government to . 


. be formed in Afghanistan is: none of our con- 


cern, whether it be ,a transitional government, a 


. coalition ‘government on a broadbased govern- 
`` ment. We are’ only, interested in the safe re- 


turn of the refugees. The Afghan Government has 
done nothing to obstruct, their return, nor has the 
Soviet Union. We have no justification in distat- 
ing terms for the signing of the Geneva accord. By 


control of the Central Government of Afghanis- 


-tan was always confined to the big cities’ and 


‘urban centrés “such as Kabul, Kandhar, Herat,- 


. Sign of any: administration,-no government. The | 


Mazar-e-Sharif, Jalalabad or at the ‘most. Pagh“: 


some - 
rest of Afghanistan -always 


other’ areas. 
lived in the back- 


wardness of its history without-any Central; : 


control. If such areas of Afghanistan can be called 
liberated territories, then I may very well stand up 


Baluchistan ‘are liberated territories and are not 


. under the control of the Government of Pakistan. 
< Can it be called a rational approach? a 


' -Gentlemen, not an inch of Afghanistan’s terri». 
tory has been conquered by anyone. At the most, 
those who claim 
Afghanistan had, for a short while, been in control 


of Khost but the Afghan, Government has recap- ' 


to control eighty per cent -of - 


The ` 


Äe 


_' tured even that. Which otter’ part of Afghanistan: ` 


doing so, we will be obstructing the return of the 


‘refugees to` Afghanistan. , ~ i 
After signing the Geneva.accord if we find that the, 


Afgnan Government is not facilitatiñg the return 
of the refugees, we will be within our right to pres- 
surise the Afghan authorities to do so. But the pre- 


sent situation. is quite the’ contrary. The Afghan- 


Government says that, it is prepared to welcome the 
refugees back, that they ate ready to provide all 


necessary, facilities for the safe return and re-settle- ~ 
` „ment of the refugees. 


But we’are’ stuck in the mire 


of all sorts of miscalculations. ‘We believe that we. 


‘have defeated the Soviet Union, that Najibullah is 
‘a nobody. ‘Gentlemen, please wake up. The Soviet 
Union has ‘saffered' no defeat. You have not con-'-: 
quered ‘Afghanistan that you should now dictate.. 


.. the refugees pass. through them.. Nothing will -be - 


terms to the Afghan Government. The Soviet Union | 


is withdrawing its troops from. Afgnanistdn in rés- 
ponse to its° national and international needs and 


compulsions. Neither your power not the mujahi- .. 


deen’s might is forcing the Soviets out. One of my.‘ 


esteemed friends, Qazi ‘Hussain Ahmed of Jamaat-e- 
Islami, has deemed it fit to declare that we are not 
game hounds to have over our prey to others. What 
is all this?’ Please tell us who kas hunted whom? You 
are yourselves the hunted ones. The helpless re- 


is under the control of the mujahideen? The 
is:'none. All these claims are baseless. l 
. Now when a solution of this conflict is in sight, 


answer 


-~ we have no bussiness to suggest what kind of govern- 


ment there should .be in Afghanistan. » All the con- 
ditions pertaining to the four instruments to be 
signed in Geneva have ‘been fulfilled .and these 
include the on: relating .to the time-frame for the 
withdrawal of the Soviet troops. We must now’ 
sign these instruments. Thereafter we’ should ini- 
tiate’ negotiations with the Afghan, Government’ for 
the return ofthe refugees. We, must ask the Afghan. 
Government to set up camps for the returning refu- 
gees and provide them all necessary facilities. 

. Mr Prime Minister, in ‘this context I would like 
to invite your attention, to a very important point., 


You will ‘have to ‘send back the Afghan refugees, 


under army. escort. Peaceful . villages lie enroute 


‚and they will be exposed to loot and plunder when 


fugees are themselves victims of the present situation.. - 


They cannot even go back to their homes. . 
such foolish ideas that you have defeated the Soviet 


` Union get into your head? , - s . 


You have also been.. saying that the Afghan 
Government’s writ does not run beyond twenty per 
cent of the Afghan territory.. Living as I do so close 
to Afghanistan, I am conversant with that country 
a little more than some; of you. When did the 
control of the Afghan Government ever extend to 
the whole of Afghanistan? . Afghanistan had always 
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How did ' 


left intact. You cannot rule out the possibility of 
armed clashes between the returning refugees and 
the local people. Therefore, make sure nothing 


happens that can vitiate relations ‘between the 


‘refugees and’ the local 
return to their homeland. 
. There is no room or reason for delaying this 


people when the former 


¿question any longer. The people of Pakistan cannot ° 
, permit the Government to endanger the national 


interests of ‘Pakistan for:the sake of the United 
States: Our first and. foremost conceri is the 
interest of Pakistan. - > ee 3 

It is ridiculous to say that we. do‘not recognise 
the Government of Afghanistan. If that is so, then 


eae 


_whidh is the’ Government with whom .we have. 


„been negotiating and would be signing ‘ the Geneva 
accord? We have our embassy and consulates in 
Afghanistan and Afghanistan has its-embassy and 
consulates in Pakistan. What else is ‘recognition? 


- You have recdégnised Afghanistan: ` The whole world ` 


“recognises the Government of Afghanistan and deals, 
with it. You can perhaps Say thatitis.a de-facto 
+ (Continued.on Page 33) 
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“Wali Khan i Zia’s Dilemma on Soviet Withdrawal 


Ce ee 
Following is the text of the interview that Khan Abdul Wali Khan, President of the Awami 
National Party of Pakistan, gave to Sumit Chakravartty, Special Correspondent of Mainstream, in 
Kabul on March 31, 1988. Wali Khan had gone.to the Afghan capital to attend an International 
Conference on the “Role of Public Opinion in Resolving Regional Conflicts”? organised by the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation from March 29 to 31, 1958. — Editor. 





Q: How do you view the Pakistan Government’s 
present attitude- towards settlement of the Afghan 
problem? ' i 

WK: The Americans lost Iran and there was a 
revolution in Afghanistan. So the only country left 
in South Asia that the Americans could use for their 
own imperialist ends is Pakistan today. _ i i 

Pakistan is trying to destabilise Afghanistan. It is 
realised that it is. trying to destabilise India by 
supporting those people in Punjab. It is already 
direct confrontation with Afghanistan. In the 
words of the leadership of the Soviet Union, there 
is an undéclared war going on in this country. 

Actually the problem of Afghanistan is a problem 
between the people of Afghanistan. Pakistan bas 
found an excuse to get itself involved by having 
these so-called refugees ecross the border. And the 
refugees came with the ultimate proclamation that 
they left their country because of the Russian 
invasion. \ 

{ think Mr Gorbachev has played a master hand 
by announcing that the Soviet Union is going to 
leave Afghanistan within nine months. That has 
put not only the Pakistan Government but also the 
American administration and the so-called refugees 
to test. The-Pakistan Government had been saying 
till now that it is helping the refugees only because 
‘the Russians were there in Atghanistan. Therefore, 
now that the Russians say that they are going to 
leave, what excuse can Pakistan have, what hesita- 
tion can it have in signing the Geneva accord? 

I have been saying within my country that if you 
went to solve the Pakistan-Afghanistan problem- 
keeping only Pakistan’s interests before you, the 
solution is just a few days away. But if Pakistan is. 
intent in defending American interests, then obvio- 
usly the solution to the problem lies not with 
General Zia but with Mr Reagan. _ ; 

Q: Do you feel that there are differences in the 
higher echelons of the Pakistan Government on this 
question? Thére,are reports that Prime Minister 
Junejo has been taking a line which is more or 
less in tume with the opinion of the Opposition 
parties and the public in general in Pakistan. 

WK: It looks like that. The so-called Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Mr Junejo, called a meeting 
of Opposition leaders, heads of all the Opposition 
political parties and except for one or two, all the 
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Opposition political parties unanimously demanded 
of the Pakistan Government to sign the Geneva 
accord. And when Mr Junejo went round all the 
four provinces, meeting leaders of public opinion as 
he calls them, meeting his own members of ‘the 
provincial assemblies, the consensus was that they 
should sign the accord. 

But as you very correctly pointed out, the Pakistan 
Government is speaking not with two but with three 
voices. Mr Junejo is evidently talking about signing 
the accord because the public opinion is almost 
unanimous in asking them to do that. The Chief of 
Army Staff, General Zia-ul Haq, is taking a more 
militant line- totally opposed to the line that the 


country demands. The country’s public opinion is for | 


peace, normalisation of relations with Afghanistan. 
But the Generals are talking in a very hawkish tone. 
And the representative in Geneva is saying something 
totally different. 

Q: You mean, Mr Zain Noorani? 

WK: Yes, Mr Zain Noorani. So the Pakistan 
Government is speaking with three voices, 

Q: In this context, do you think it was proper on 
the part of our Prime Minister to. have sent an invi- 
tation to General Zia to discuss the Afghan issue? 

WK: That is something which is connected with 
another country. He (Zia) \is the person who can. 
Anybody in normal circumstances would suggest that 
all these matters should be decided by sitting across 
the table. And if any suggestion comes from any 
friendly country that they could be helpful in 
starting a dialogue, getting into’ some sort of an 
understanding, as a political worker I would say that 
one should not stand on formalities. 

But as I said before, the key to the problem lies 
not with General Zia but with Mr Reagan. Therefore, 
General Zia is always very reluctant to get into such 
a situation unless he gets a clearance from the US 
administration. i 

Q: There is a feeling that after the George 
Schultz-Shevardnadze -meeting in Moscow the US is 


taking a slightly positive stand but it is General Zia 


who is standing in the way. 

WK: But the Americans seem to have gone back 
on what they had promised. Look at the four instru- 
ments of the accord. On three instruments they had 
agreed to right in the beginning. Only, the time- 


. frame of withdrawal was left. I can say the 


\ 


, 


Americans had agreed to the stoppage of military | And if the mujahideen insist on fighting, that is, 


aid to the so-called mujahideen once>the Russians 
start withdrawing their troops. Now- they seem to 
have gone back or-that. ' : . 

Not only have they gone back on that, they are 
trying to balance it with the supply of Russian aid 
to the Afghan Government. They are trying to 
more or less dictate to.the Soviet Union as to what 
kind of friendship it can have with Afghanistan, 
which country it should give aid to and which 
country it should not. It is a very peculiar situation. 


The Americans ‘have also started saying what sort . 


ofa government the Russians are going to leave 
behind. 
In other words, the Russians want to leave but 
these people, Pakistan, the so-called mujahideen do 
not want them to leave. After all, they‘are trying to 
dictate to the Afghans what sort of government they 
should have. j ` 
Q: What. is the whole objective of the Pakistan 
Government? Does it want to perpetuate a blood- 
bath here? i vs 
_ WK: The problem with the Pakistan Government 
is this: General Zia is on record having said that the 
withdrawai of Russian troops from Afghanistan will 
be a Twentieth Century miracle. As a Muslim he 
‘believes that miracles can only be performed by 
‘ prophets. And he also believes, according to his 
own conviction, that our Prophet Mohammad was 
the last prophet — no prophet is going, to come 
` after ‘him. So, in, other words, he wants to tell the 
country, the world and us that it is impossible for 
the Russians to leave this country. 


' That is precisely why I say that Mr Gorbachev - 


has: played a master hand by exposing the three 
parties to the dispute. If the Americans now aid 
to the mujahideen after the departure of thé Russians 
they will only be encouraging a civil war in 
Afghanistan. 
come to an understanding’ unless they get a green 
light from ‘the Americans. 
ernment) feels that if’ a: settlement is arrived at on 
, Afghanistan, all economic and military aid to 
Pakistan will be stopped. ror 

, Obviously, wė feel that if it was not for the 

. Afghan revolution, General Zia-ul Haq could not 

have lasted two years. His very long stay as a 
ruler of the country is due entirely to the Afghan 
revolution here. : 

Q: You said the Americans want the civil war in 
Afghanistan to continue:. What would be the spill 
over of that civil war for Pakistan’s polity? Won’t 
it be quite debilitating? 

WE: Precisely. But that 
Americans are concerned of. . 

: When the news came about some sort of under- 
standing on Afghanistan, General Zia said there has 
been some rapproachement and understanding bet- 

ı ween the Russian and the Americans and in the 
' bargain, he said in Urdu:sKoele ke {dalali mein 
hamara muh kala ho gaya ji. So he knows that 

. once those people decide to normalise relations, the 
results would be terribly dangerous. ` ; 

Supposing even if they come to an understanding 
and the so-called mujahideen refuse to leave Pakistan, 


is not what the 


what’s going to be the position of the Pakistan 7 


Government? Are they going to fight them out? 


.cards. 


The Pakistan Government cannot ' 


It (the Pakistan Gov-.. 


Carrying on the war here within Afghanistan, then 


obviously; definitely and decidedly the war will spill 
over into Pakistan. ` ; - 
The Soviet leadership has gone ‘out of its way to 


_ accommodate the Pakistan ‘Government’s demands 


and every demand has been met. On'the Afghan 


- Government side, the national reconciliation has 
` removed all the hurdles and obstacles in the way. 


of the refugees and the mujahideen coming back to 
their own parent country. 
Therefore, if all these peaceful means are’ rejected 


. by the. Pakistan Government the only option left. is 


a military conflict with its disastrous results. 

Q: You have been coming heré often. What do 
you feel about the situation here? There is some 
concern in India that if the Russians leave then the 
PDPA Government would collapse like a house of 
Do you share this view? . 

WK: No, I don’t. . 


' Q: Do you think the PDPA would be able to T 


withstand all. pressures from the other side? 

WK: You see, the problem is that the Russians 
leaving the country is conditional on tbe stoppage 
of American aid to the rebels. And if American 
aid is continued to these fundamentalists, then 
obviously the Russians will have to think twice. 
Becausé then Afghanistan, under the circumstances, 
would, as a result of American imperialist policies, 
be handed over to the fundamentalists and, therefore; 


the Soviet Union ‘would have, a fundamentalist, 


pro-American regime in Afghanistan; which they 
can ill-afford to have. 
-Q: Would you very briefly outline how relations 


_ between our two countries; India and Pakistan, 


could be normalised? 

WK: People talk about Panchsheel, the Bandung 
spirit and the Simla accord.’ If all these three put 
together can be honestly adopted.... : 

You see, the problem is that, man to man, the 
Indians and Pakistanis can live peacefully like good 


neighbours, but I personally feel it is the (Pakistan) ` 


Government that is responsible for creating con- 
ditions by which they sort of block the way for 
normalisation of.relations; as I said, Pakistan being 
the naughty boy of the region. O ` 


(Contd. from page 3D) `` 

Government. But' if you want to indulge' in the 
exercise of accepting or rejecting the legality of that 
Government, then you are in fora lot òf complica- 
tions. We may not'be able to vouch for the legality 
of our own Government. So better give up this debate. 
Dr Najibullah’s Government is the Government of 
Afghanistan today. You are asking for the recogni- 
tion of the refugees/mujahideen as one of the parties. 
In what capacity, may I ask? Do they constitute a 
government? Does. anyone recognise them as such? 
Just to say that you do’ not recognise the Najib 
Government is not enough. You do recognise it and 
you are negotiating with itin Geneva. So sign the 
Geneva agreement and send back the Afghan refugees 
whose presence has imposed on the people of Pakistan 
a Martial Law in-wholesale for the last eight years. 

For God’s sake, do not obstruct the withdrawal 
of the Soviet troops and the return of the Afghan 


` refugees, It would be disastrous for Pakistan. E) 
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Zheng She: Chinese Experience 
i (Contd. from page 6) 
many decisions should more properly be made at 


lower levels — by cities or.countries, by individual 
enterprises, or ‘even by work teams on the factory 


floor, Relieved of petty details, higher official ‘bodies 


can concentrate more effectively on broad policy 
questions. At the lower levels, ‘decision-making 
power can stimulate initiative and provide training 
in management skills. 


Deng Xiaoping has stressed many times. that 
overcentralisation of power has created a.political 
structure that now seriously impedes economic deve- 
lopment and makes it difficult to implement 
reform. ‘ China’s. Constitution clearly states that 
China is: a socialist country under the leadership of 
the Communist Party, and this remains so. But it 


was once thought to mean that the Party should, 


have direct control in every aspect of life and at’ 
every level. In government, the economy, cultural 
and social affairs, every administrative structure had 
its duplicate, parallel Party structure. , 

This can partly be traced to the necessities of the 


. war years prior to 1949, when a unified leadership 


combining Party, military, and government functions, 
based in the liberated areas, led the national struggle 
against imperialism and the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 
What worked then, however, was not so appropriate 
when China shifted the emphasis|to economic deve- 
lopment and modernisation. The old Chinese tradi- 
tion of “rule by the individual? also carried on 
almost until the 1980s. : : 7 
Combined with an overcentralised structure, this 
meant concentrating power in the hands of Party 
Committees, or actually in the ' hands . of First 
Secretaries heading them. Lines ' of authority. were 
blurred; often the Party secretary of a factory had 
more real power than the factory director, but with- 
out his technical knowledge. Inevitably this led to 
an autocratic, bureaucratic work style. In this. 
atmosphere, many subordinates became more 


_responsive to, their superior’s wishes than the public 


interest. Some’ leaders took on elitist attitudes, 


‘seeing themselves as above the law and entitled by 


right to a whole series of special privileges. 


‘HERE seems to be a tendency, seen in many places 
and times, that this kind of stultifying bureau- 
cracy multiplies and extends itself. In China this. led 


-to serious overstaffing and bureaucratic bloat. ,The 


decision-making process became more ‘cumbersome, 
as more layers of officials had to attend meetings, 
consult, read and write reports, approve or counter- 
sign documents, and so on. Even though many of 
the officials themselves might be hard-working 
and conscientious, the very unwieldiness of the 
structure made for inefficiency, inertia and delay.: 

' The present: system of. choosing cadres for res- 
ponsible positions is also flawed. Until recently, 
few leaders were elected. Though on paper 
there were strict rules on appointments, promotion, 


supervision, etc, in practice the personal likes and. 


dislikes of higher officials were often more important 
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took shape: as long as a cadre was not involved in 
bribery, corruption, or outright law-breaking, he (or 
she) could count on a permanent niche in officialdom 
which could only get higher, never lower. So one 


“can find a number of cadres in all fields who have 


never accomplished anything much positive in the 
professional sense (and may even have made things 
a little worse) who not only have lifetime job secu- 
rity but also can expect to be promoted. 

In the past, the, news media could not play any 


. role, as watchdog of the public interest. because 


officials-in high positions were unwilling ‘to admit 


that bureaucratic ways had found fertile ground in 7 


the political structure. Public criticism of particular 
officials or practices was somehow seen as disloyalty: 
to socialism or the Communist Party. Today, with 
reform on everyone’s mind, and with the full support 
of leaders at many levels, members of the press are 
investigating and exposing bureaucratic inefficiency 
and' corruption. Their efforts have often led to, 
reforms in procedures and even criminal indictments 
—,to the great delight of the public. 

It is small wonder that, in 1980, Deng Xiaoping 
asserted that many serious problems could be traced 
,to the organisational structure and working style of 
state and Party organs, and that political structural 
reform was needed. He proposed, first, that there 
should be a clear separation between state and Party 
functions; second, that power should be decentralis- 
ed; and third, that the-personnel system should be 
streamlined and efficiency raised. He also stressed 
that political reform must include further develop-' 
ments in democracy, and the legal system. . 


Once 1980, there has been much discussidn on how 


to combat bureaucracy and improve socialist -` 


demdcracy. .Some reforms have been carried out, 
such as eliminating the life-tenure system for officials, 


+ democratic election of a number of leaders, stream- 
lining and combining economic or governmental ` 


units, and so on:'- Yet these efforts have not reached 


` the root of the problem, and as people all over China - 


-push ahead on reform and modernisation, bureau- 
cratic practices still stand like a great rock.in the 
middle of the road. - “ 
Virtually everyone recognizes the need to streng- 
then democracy and the rule of law.. But this does 
not mean a blind copying of foreign forms. Systems 
must be perfected which suit China’s particular 
conditions and her socialist orientation.., 
example, China places much greater emphasis than 
Western nations do on workplace 
recognizing the right of the ordinary working people 
as masters of the country. -And democratic: reforms 
go. hand in hand with other structural reforms. In 
recent years great efforts have been made to separate 
the functions of Party and management leadership 
in factories, to enhance the authority of factory 
directors, and at the same time to strengthen the 
role of worker congresses which participate in the 


factory’s planning and decision-making. All this - 


enhances economic efficiency. 


One’ of the great challenges facing, China today is - 


reform . of the ‘political and economic structures, 


than any rules. Over the years an unwritten rule / which are closely interconnected. Past experience 


f 
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For © 


democracy, ` 


has shown that the rigid, ‘bureaucratic, overcentralis- 
ed dominance of the economy must be changed. On 


the other hand, socialist China rejects the capitalist - 


system based on private ownership of the means of 
production, untrammeled competition, and all the 
ills that accompany such a system. eee 
There ‘has been much debate among: Chinese’ 
economists. political scientists and officials about the 
exact details of structural reform; but there is wide- 
Spread agreement on certain basic principles. The 
emerging system should combine some form of 
central planning with a large degree of decentralised 
authority. Central control through mere adminis- 
trative flat must give way to more indirect methods 
of control — the use of such things as tax and pricing 
policies as economic levers, for instance. Commo- 
“dity production and market forces must be allowed 


to play a greater role within the planned economy. ~ 


Collective enterprises and — certainly at this stage 
of socialism — small-scale private enterprises are an 
important supplement to the state-run sector of the 
economy. . 

Administrative organs must be streamlined and 
excessive staffing eliminated. Strict rules and regula- 
tions on the choosing of cadres, promotion, disci- 
‘pline, dismissal, and so on must be implemented. so 
that officials are held responsible for their perfor- 
mance on the job. And while democratic forms. are 
Anstitutionalised, the level of education and general 
culture of Chinese citizens must be raised so they can 
participate more effectively in the political process. 


Sex YUESHENG of the Chinese Academy of Social 

Sciences has this to say about bureaucratism: ‘‘In 
the past, there were very one sided views about this 
phenomenon. In the minds of some people, social- 
ism is something pristine and pure, as if it had 
fallen from heaven and not grown out of the morass 
of the old society. For them, the appearance of 
bureaucratism signalled the death of socialism, so 
they acted like ostriches and refused to admit its 
existence. Talk of structural bureaucracy was taboo; 
even technical bureaucracy could not be criticised. 
Whoever dared do so was harshly treated. 

“Then, when the whole phenomenon got out of 
hand, they tried to solve it as one would cut chives 
— lopping off the top’ of the plant in successive 
social campaigns instead of getting at the roots. The 
result was that thousands of individual cadres be- 
came the scapegoats for bureaucratism. At the same 
time many people, faced with the spreading blight, 
lose courage and become demoralised. This kind of 
vacillation only shows they Jack a calm scientific 
analysis of the bureaucratic phenomenon.” 

Professor Gong Xiangrui, a noted Beijing Univer- 
sity jurist, who has done much research on adminis- 
' trative law, has his own ideas about rooting out 

bureaucratic practices. “Any authority must be 
supervised,” he says. ‘Without limits, corruption 
“sets in; this is an iron rule of political science. Our 
political structure is weakest, most undeveloped and 
unspecialised in the mechanisms of curbs and Testic- 
tions. This is one of the sources of bureaucratism, 
unlawful behaviour and other mal|practices’’. 
Professor Gong proposes the rapid adoption of a 


set of administrative laws that would protect the 
legal and democratic rights of citizens and juridical 
persons (enterprises, etc), and at the same time 


_establish the areas of authority of state organs. 
‘Officials and administrators would be guaranteed 


appropriate rights in’ carrying out their normal 
tasks, free from. the arbitrary abuse of state power. 
The professor is qucik to point out that this’ is 
not the only means of controlling bureaucracy, but 
he and others believe it would be an important step 
in the right-direction. Such regulations are already 
being considered by government bodies 

The National People’s Congress in 1986 set upa 
state supervisory bureau, and last January the Supreme 
People’s Court announced that administrative courts 
would start operating all over the country on a trial 


basis. The courts have already started investigating 


serious accidents and incidents of waste and loss caused 
by bureaucratic practices. 


(COMPREHENSIVE political reform measures adopted 
"by the Chinese Communist Party’s 13th Con- 
gress, scheduled for October, are expected to have 
far-reaching effects on the country’s political and 
economic structure. The party is taking the lead in 
getting down to the roots of the problem and elimi-- 
nating bureaucratic blight.0 ` (Courtesy: China 
Reconstructs) ` : 
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Narendra Sharma: BJP: Uncertain Course 


(Contd. from page 5) 


that too for bailing out Rajiv Gandhi with whose. 
party, the Congress-J, the Marxists “have been 
fighting a running battle both in West Bengal and 
Kerala. And despite all the murky goings-on dtring 
the Presidential elections, now revealed by none 
other than Zail Singh himself, Advani still believed 
that the stand taken by the CPI and the CPM 
against the moves for dismissal of Rajiv Govern- 
ment by the then President Zail Singh, was a part 
of the efforts to “bail out” Rajiv Gandhi. Would” 
such a measure on the part of President have 
enhanced the prestige of parliamentary instittuions 
about which Advani rightly showed so much cons 
cern? Of course, if the intention is to emphasise the 
BJP’s anti-Soviet stance, then it is a different 
matter. 

The political resolution adopted at the plenary 
session hold that the Rajiv Government might resort 
to some “‘dirty trick” to swing, yet another election. 
in its favour. One of its surmises is that the Govern- 
ment may allow “widespread lawlessness” to spread 
and then crush it with a heavy hand “to show how 
brave it is? or “even create a crisis situation to 
exploit patriotic feelings” in order to ‘‘steal” another 
election. 

Nevertheless, the BJP pledged to cooperate with ` 
other nationalist and democratic parties so that 
people’s anger could be utilised “a la Haryana” as 
and when general elections take Place. ’. | ; 

From Agra, the BJP moves into the national 
political arena with considerable ‘uncertainty as to 
who its allies and adversaries would be when the 
chips are down. D (April 13) 
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‘Delhi's Best Located Luxury Hotel 














Located on New Delhi’s prestigious Parliament Street, 
in the heart of the Capital’s business, 

government and tourist centres. Across the street 
from Jantar Mantar, minutes from Delhi’s famous 
Shopping Centre — Connaught Place, and just a 

short drive away from Parliament. 


The hotel has all the amenities of an international 

deluxe hotel. The rooms, suites and the public 

, : ` areas have been designed for your maximum 
v ; comfort, convenience eand pleasure. There is a 
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PEIER APER. 


24-hour Coffee Shop with the famous Flurys Swiss 
Confectionery, Celebrity—the multi-cuisine 
Restaurant and Bar. There are large function 
rooms with complete banqueting and conference 
facilities. There is a well-equipped Business Centre 
and landscaped gardens with a Swimming Pool. 





” APEEJAY is celebrating 20 years of hoteliering by 


opening a hotel in New Delhi. Link by link, the Best 


-Located Luxury Hotels Chain is growing — Calcutta, 


Visakhapatnam, New Delhi and soon in Bombay. 


92 PARK HOTEL 


/ Ei 15 Parliament Street, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone : 352477 Telex : 031-652831 


For reservations, PARK, CALCUTTA Tel. : 297336, Tlx : o2 -7159; PARK, VISAKHAPATNAM Tel: 63081, Tlx : 0495-230 & BOMBAY Tel : 221422, Tlx : 011-2491 


BEST LOCATED LUXURY HOTELS 


Delhi Postal REGD. NO. D/(C)-146 
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“THE Bofors kickback scandal is fast assuming the dimension of a 
serious crisis for the Rajiv Government. For this, the Prime 
Minister has to a large measure hold responsible himself and the 
bunch of cronies and hangers-on whom he “has been keeping under 
_ his tattered wings. Ao 

` The latest to bring discredit for-him is the dishonourable conduct 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) which was set up to 
investigate into the identity of those who got the bribe money of over 
Rs 60 crores — as officially given out by the Swedish: Government’s 
Audit Bureau report — but reduced‘itself to a white-washing outfit 
seeking to cover up all the traces of the bribe-takers’ trail. The 
` report, as presented to Parliament.on April 26, brings out very clearly 
- that its exclusive concern was to protect Rajiv Gandhi and his 
company rather than identify the culprit. It even fought shy of calling 
in some of the key witnesses, while going into a diversionary move 
to demonstrate that the Bofors was the best gun available.. While 
one has the legitimate right to question the JPC’s technical compe- 
tence to judge the quality of any gun, the point to note is that nobody 
_ has seriously questioned the quality of the Bofors gun but that does 
not lead to the conclusion that no kickback was involved in negotiat- 
ing its purchase. The entire JPC exercise has been scandalous and its 
‘honourable members owe it to the public to explain how they per- 
. mitted themselves to be a party to a deception bringing into disrepute 

the parliamentary institution itself. en 
The fact that a newspaper of the standing of The Hindu with an 
impeccable record of integrity has brought to light a series of damag- 
ing documents about the scandal — documents which thè JPC pre- 
ferred not to go into — has been the biggest indictment of our 
Government calculatedly dragging its feet in locating the culprit, 


vel 


¢ 


ri Copy. Rs. 2 depending on the manipulations by a gang of dishonest officers for 
Six Months _ Rs. 45 - whom the protection of the interest of individuals highly placed has 
Annual z R an become more important than the interest of the nation. 
Lichen a ee With all the hectic goings-on in the Prime Minister’s establishment 
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Asia $ 44 or Rs. 506 to be worrying it is. that the _public hearings of the Bofors misdeeds 
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incriminating material directly, identifying the ultimate recipients of 
the kickback money. The days of worry are, therefore, yet to come 

‘ for the Government. aes ATA ad 
‘A theory trotted out by some ‘of the leading lights in the sycoph- 
ants’ circle round the Prime Minister ıs that all these talks of kick- 
backs and defence deal scandals excite only the upper-set critics 
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of the Government and do not touch-the masses. 
This amounts to wishful-thinking- which may turn 


out to be dangerous for Rajiv Gandhi. The impres- '.. 


sion that the Prime Minister’s close-circuit buddies 
are involved in wheeling and‘ dealing ‘has already. 
‘ spread all over the country — an impression which 


performance of the JPC, and is bound- to be 


'. _ strengthened by the’ very convincing exposure by The 


Hindu, among others. ; 

The Congress-I members of Parliament may feel 
secure with théir comfortable majority in the House 
and are displaying their:abject loyalty to ‘their leader 
by producing the bizarre document passed.off as the 


report of the JPC. They need, however, to Tealise _ 


that they had won the poll victory under extraordi- 


nary circumstances following the assassination: of . 


Indira Gandhi, and this does not provide them to’ 
“play with it with impunity. Rather ‘such conduct 
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Ershad’s Gamble: 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY. | 





PRESIDENT Hussain Mohammad Ershad’s hint that, 


. he would, if necessary, seek: the ‘people's verdict 
to make Islam the'state religion ‘of Bangladesh is a 


clever move aimed at creating fissures in the Opposi- 


tion alliances that have till today remained solidly 


united on the demand for the head of state’s resigna- - 


tion.’ The fact that ‘the Jamaat-e-Islami.also entered 
the movement for Ershad’s ouster provides .a measure 
of the sweep of that struggle whose essential objec- 
tive is not to effect just a change of face but to restore 
democracy from the clutches of the ruling military 
junta. It is well known that the Jamaat decided to 
join the popular campaign based-on the slogan— Ek 
dafa, ek daabi, Ershad tui kobe jaabi? (one point, one 
demand: Ershad when will you ‘quit?)—only to’ 


- whitewash its image sullied as it-was by collabora- ` 


tion with the, Razakars on the ‘eve: of Bangladesh’s 
liberation. Now Ershad is trying to placate the 
Jamaat and thus divide the opposition: by his plan 
to transform secular Bangladesh into an Islamic state. 


‘'Ershad’s strategy has also an external element.. 


Guided by his US mentors, who despité their pro- 
fessed advocacy of democracy. ‘and . championing of 
the “free world’ are most comfortable ‘in the 
company of the worst military dictators in Central 


America, South and ‘South-East Asia, Ershad’s game © 


is to- extract more politico-economic support from 
- such'conservative Arab states as Saudi Arabia which 
are always ready to promote the variety of Islam that 
persons of his ideological orientation strive to “-pro- 
' ject. Such support would, in thé reckoning of Ershad 


and his masters; go along way in.'buttressing him. 


and removing the instability that -has gripped his 
regime. p s oN 


would, in the long run, erode the credibility of thè? 
parliamentary system in the eyes of the public. 

It needs also to be emphasised that the unworthy. 
conduct of the Rajiv Government in trying to hold 
back the exposure of the culprit in the kickback 


-. seandal,-is putting a severe strain on the loyalty of 
can hardly be: effaced by .the indecent -command — 


the civil servants. Any intelligent observer would 
know that the Government’s credibility in the eyes 
of the vast army of its own administration staff is 
fast going down with the type of ebogus alibis being 
put up by it to protect the guilty in the defence 
deals, :A Government, withthe loyalty of its own 
civil. service shaken’ can by no means claim to be 


stable and durable, - f ae 

-The Prime Minister has to take all, these ‘points - 
into account when handling the hideous scandal of 
kickbacks in the coming months which promise to 
be stormy for hint and his Government. . 


April 27 4 N.C. 


i But once again., Ershad has miscalculated: He 
‘could never comprehend the depth of the Bangla- ° 


‘desh people’s revulsion against his corrupt,. inept - 


and repressive Government that was reflected :not 
only in the persisting movement in which people of 
all hues continue to participate with unflagging 
zeal, but also in’ the- poorest turnout of voters 
in ‘the farcical. parliamentary elections of 
March 3,. 1988 (the number of persons to- have 


exercised ‘their franchise is ¢stimated at less than 


one per cent of the total electorate) following 


-the political parties call for poll boycott. This 


time too he has failed to ‘get an idea of the extent of 
mass resentment his proposed Islamisation Of Bangla- 
desh has evoked. The widespread and progressively 
growing demonstrations against the proposal: in 
different parts of the country—wherein the women’s 


large participation is the most noteworthy feature— 


are an eloquent testimony of. the sturdy secular 
nationalism of the populace who, more than «sixteen 
years ago, had freed themselves of the yoke of 
Pakistan’s Islamic republic. ; oo a } 

In case'he really goes for a referendum on.the 
issue, Ershad will suffer a major jolt’ (howsoever 
much 'he might try to--debar most of the citizens 


from expressing themselves through the secret ballot). 


Both Ershad and those in this country who are short- 


` sighted enough to conclude that the Bangladesh head | 
_of-state has ontflanked the “Opposition are in for 


big surprises in the days ahéad. © ` 

But how long'can the Government „of India adopt 
an indifferent attitude .to the mounting | battle for 
democracy in our.neighbouring country? D > 
April 27. 5 : 
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AICC : Ideological Shift, No Policy’ Perspéctive d 
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NARENDRA SHARMA 


HE meeting of the All India Congress Committee 


T (April 23-24, 1988) at Maraimalai, an upcoming - 


satellite industrial town situated 45 kilometres from 


Madras, was, expected to do some introspection in ` 


the light of the socio-political developments since 
the last AICC-I session held in New Delhi in May 


1985, and more so in-the period after the Congress 


centenary session at Bombay in December 1985. 


The AICC-I, supposed to be the highest policy- 


making body, hasinot been able to meet for about 
three years although it is expected to meet under the 


party constitution every six months: Congress party- 


elections -had been repeatedly postponed. Congress-I 
had in the meantime suffered reverses in Assembly 
- elections, B a wave of dissidence suffered 
in various state units. Defence deals kickback 
scandal had been dogging Rajiv Gandhi and worry- 
ing a large section of the Congress-I ranks, leading 
upto the departure from the Congress-I persons once 


known for their closeness to the. Prime Minister. . 


Despite the’ Rajiv-Longowal accord and various 
other measures of the Centre, the Punjab continues 


to be at the brink of disaster. And, the operation of: 


the Indian Peace Keeping Force in Sri Lanka 
against LTTE „have continued to raise 
inside and ‘outside the Congress-I. 

, The successful’central management of the Cong- 
ress-I victory. against the Left in Tripura and mani- 
pulation of a majority in Meghalaya to usher in 
Congress-I rule there did pep up Congress-I morale 
` upto a point and subdue the dissidence. But the 
manner in which Congress-I governments in Raja- 
sthan, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh were overnight 
reshuffled raised many eyebrows in the ‘context of 
' democratic pretentions of the Congress-I. ` 

At.Maraimalai, named Kamaraj Nagar after the 
great Congress leader of Tamil Nadu, the Cong- 


Tess-I leadership apparently discarded the idea óf. 


indulging in the luxury of introspection and- on 


that basis preparing the party to face the future. 


challenges. Instead it opted for super image- 
building of its leader Rajiv Gandhi, considered to 


be the only asset for the party, and ‘launching: an. 


offensive with no holds barred against the Opposi- 


questions ` 


`- could not possibly ‘be ignorant of the fact 
;Congress-I states have not held panchayat and civic ` 


tion, -making the. Left in the country and the. 


Congress-I rebels as its main target. 


rallying points for the otherwise disparate Opposi- 
tion forces, attacking them frontally would mean 
taking the Opposition bull by .the horns. 
Political Resolution described V.P. Singh, the 


The. 


The assump-. 
tion is that these two elements being. the strongest: 


Jan Morcha leader, as the new “prophet of untruth” . 


under whom. the Opposition was dreaming of a 
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“new version of grand alliance”, a’ referencé ‘to the 
non-left Opposition combination in 1971. “The 
combination was branded as “reactionary” to’ thé 


core, that its feudal casteist and communal undér- 


pinning can hardly-be concealed.. -The country has 


to be “rescued” from these ‘forces, it said. 
The AICC-I in a fit of self-righteousness dis- 


` missed all political parties other than the Congress-F 


as suffering from “complete lack of grasp” of the 
country’s long-term and basic issues, presenting a 
picture of “‘utter political confusion” and tending 
to forge , unprincipled, - opportunistic - alliance: 
Obviously the Congress-I would like its own rdnks 
to ignore the type of alliance the Congress-I has 
forged in Kerala~or even the manner of blatant 
horse-trading it bad resorted to in Meghalaya to: 
set up a Congress-I government: : ` i 

The AICC-I Resolution after having to concede 
the Left to be in the “mainstream” on foreign’ 
Policy issues, finds it “‘strange’ when the Left 
opposes the government’s domestic policy, And,’ 
this. apparent Contradiction in the Left approach 
has made the Congress-I question fhe “progressive 
credentials” of the Left. It insists that the major 
component of the anti-Congress-I forces is led by 


‘those irretriveably linked to status quoism and also: 
of repitition of the « 


has warned about the risk 
‘‘Janata:experiment” of 1977. 

The Congress President however chose not to be so 
polite in his attack: against the Left but the ground, 


of his attack’ was so weather-beaten that there was ` 


little novel about it: “Some are linked to the soċial- 
ist countries”, (meaning the Communists) he said 
while others have their link to the capitalist coun-' 
tries. And, therefore, the Left according to him has 
no grass-roots in this country, although he could 


not be unaware of the fact that the Congress had, ° 


lost to thè’. Left in démocratic elections in Kerala 
and..West Bengal. He presumably could have justified 


- his criticism if the democratic process ‘in the Left- 


dominated states had been set at sought. ;But: Rajiv 


that most 


elections for years whereas: these had been held in - 


Andhra, West Bengal, Karnataka and Kerala — all 
non-Congress-I ruled states. His directive to all 


States to hold Panchayat elections at the earliest 7 


referred really to the Congress-I-ruled states. 


. However, this attack on the Left was not énough.. 
and could hardly- carry’ credibility with common ` 


Congressmen who are well’ aware of the situation at 
the grass-roots. In this context, Rajiv Gandhi chose 


a new ‘platform to: range ‘the Congressmen against -. 


gk 


the Left in the country. This amounts to a revision 
of the concept of Congress-I secularism, which 
according to Rajiv is based not only on the pre- 
cepts outlined by Gandhi or Jawaharlal Nehru but 
` on something more. “Indian civilisation is unique”, 
Rajiv Gandhi bombastically said, because of ‘ ‘its | 
capacity to change” and “absorb: the change” with- 
out “itself changing in essence’. This uniqueness 
with its “inner strength” has to be preserved because 
“this strength” of the Indian civilisation was born of 
_ its “deep dharmikta” for which he could not find 
any word i in English. It was this dharmikta he said, 
` which “pervades Indian life and keeps the country 
united.” We are a deeply religious country but not tied 
to any dogma, he said, adding that for this reason the 
Congress was not in favour of “irreligious Secularism 
or non-religious secularism.” He described this’ con- 
cept as Sary Dharma Sambhav (equal tolerance for 
all religions). Rajiv Gandhi in his innocence of the 
past struggles for secularism in this country, may not 
be aware that this is no novel thought: it is well- 
known to the older generation of Congressmen that 
the Hindu communal forces had in the past used 
this very concept to first fight Mafiatma Gandhi and 
then Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi in their 
times. .The compulsion for Rajiv Gandhi to now 
switch on to the dharmikta thesis seems to be obvious 
and he more than revealed himself when he protested 
rather too much that “we stand for this approach 
not out of electoral convenience”. . The Congress-I 
has been losing fast at the polls i in its traditional’ 
" base among the minorities and the ‘scheduled castes 
_ and scheduled tribes, and. it seems to have lost the 
- confidence of winning them over, It is quite under- 
_standable for the party’s leader therefore to concen- 
trate determinedly in the-majority: community. ..- 
From this seemingly lofty annotation of India’s 
ancient civilisation, Rajiv sought to attack the Left 
which, according to’ him belonged to the “non- 
religious” category of the political spectrum: ‘they. 
do not fit into our civilisation” > Rajiv Gandhi 
declared and shockingly added, “we cannot allow 
them to function” in this country - — evoking thereby 
the shades of RSS. Only sometime ago Rajiv Gandhi 
had held out the threat that he would not hesitate to 
dismiss “anti-national” governments, which was 
taken- exception to not by the Opposition parties 
‘alone. He now proposes to play the dharmikta card 
against the. Left. 


It appears that Rajiv Gandhi has made his strate- 


gic choice of social forces to be employed in the 
next general election. which was undoubtedly the 
main concern of the Congress-I at this AICC-I 
meeting. Reactions of the minorities and even the 
scheduled castes and tribes to this newly acquired” 
- political wisdom of the Congress President will 
surface as this concept is put into practice. 

- Not much was said by Rajiv about other religion- 
based parties. Rajiv... Gandhi’s. Dharmikta-based 
posture blurs the ideological demarcation between 
the Congress-I_ and the Hindu communal approach. 
One is tempted to regard this as Rajiv’s positive res“ 
_ ponse to RSS leader Deoras’ testimonial that the 
Congress-I alone deserves to hold power in this 
country” today.. 
al 


r 


This- new addition to the ideological armoury of 


the Congress-I needs to be taken note of by. every ` 


shade of democratic opinion because it can pose a 


serious threat to the values that the Congress and- 


other democratic sections have stood for during the 
pre-independence and post-independence years. 


e 


IT is an irony that only a “few kilometres from 


, Maraimalai Nagar is ‘situated’: Avadi where thirty 


’ three years ago the’Congress under Jawaharlal, Nehru 
had decided to chart out.a new path of socio-politi- 
cal development based on’ a socialist pattern of 


society. It was equally ironical that Rajiv Gandhi . 


sought to projecta retrograde socio-political outlook 
from a venue named after none other than Kamaraj. 
The contrast was too glaring:‘to be missed. It may 
however be said that. there was no dearth of word, 
socialism, so profusely used in political, 
and foreign. policy resolutions adopted at, the 
AICC-I meeting, or in the speeches made on them. 
Tributes paid to Kamaraj were no less lavish. 

The AICC-I deliberations started with the economic 


policy resolution which was moved by former © 


Gujarat Chief Minister Madhaysinh Solanki and 
seconded by Maragatham Chandrashekhar. The 
highlights of the economic approach is the Congress 
Président’s new slogan Bekari Hatao.on the lines of. 
Indira Gandhi’s Garibi Hatao.. Once again stress 
was laid on land reforms though in practice parti- 
cularly during the tenure of Rajiv Gandhi this issue 
has gone by default.. 

The situation was brought into focus by one 


‘delegate who said that many Congressmen were’ 


keeping land above ceiling and wanted a direction 


from the AICC for them to abide by the law. But the ' 


resolution only referred to.a large number of cases 
pedning with courts impeding implementation of 
reforms. Narendra Tikde of Maharashtra seemed to 
suggest that the Central textile policy was leading to 
closures and Bekari Badao. Saugata Roy from West 
Bengal pointed out that the textile policy was lead- 
ing to more closures and unemployment. However, 
these objections were considered peripheral and went 


economic . 


unheeded. Saugata’ Roy also warned against the l 


liberal entry of the multinationals. 
does not fit into Rajiv’s brand new economic policy 
under which he is keen on getting unimpeded foreign 
investments in India, as he told a ‚meeting of 


engineers in New Delhi hardly a week before AICC-I ` 


session. 

Deliberations on the foreign policy resolution 
continued late into the night. Moving the resolution, 
Human Resources Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
elaborated like a, school teacher, the why and where- 
fore of non-alignment, India’s role in the global 
struggle for peace and disarmament and against 
apartheid and Zionism and the diplomacy of con- 
tinuing dialogue India proposed to pursue in relation 
to the next-door belligerent neighbour Pakistan 
which persisted-in aiding and abetting: terrorists ‘in 


‘Punjab. He said that the policies laid down by: 


Jawaharlal ‘Nehru and Indira Gandhi remain the 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Obviously, this ` 


- 


É paddy field, the aroma of the barn and the court-: 


jolt. 
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Rousing Consciousness of Rural Poor EE a ase 
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T the first week of . November, 1987 this. writer, 
alongwith a- few colleagues, had the occasion to 


' watch the film ` Angutha Chhap (Thumb- impression) 


by Sai Paranjpe. “Tt -was a. happy coincidence that 


the Producer and Director; of the film was also. 


present. 

The film is about, the story of an old man in his 
sixties, Bhola Ram Athawle (Kondiba). He is used 
to a process of receiving money orders from his 


son at Bombay by giving his thumb- “impression on’ 


the money order coupon. One day ‘while receiving 
the money order he is ridiculed, by some teenagers 


' in the company of his grandson’ (Paresh Deshmukh 
-or Chiklu). , Théir words pierce through his fragile | 


frame like an electric current. He receives a_ severe 
His anguish deepens: But the moment of 
his deep psychological trauma also becomes the 
moment of his resolve. 
In that moment of. deep, mental anguish, 
he reflects‘ on himself, on the existential reality of 
the: situation’ in which he’is placed and on the 


‘causes which have led to his present predicament. 


He‘ makes. up his mind to be- a literate being, a 
whole being and not surprisingly chooses his own 
grandson (Chiklu) as his preceptor. 

What follows thereafter in quick succession is the 
story, of transformation of an old man, struggling 
hard in isolation to grapple with the problem of 
his own illiteracy. He prefers to pursue his goal 
in obscurity and the fear of. being discovered is 


‘ indeed gnawing him to the core —a life-like situa- 
‘tion which only a master Director of Sai’s ‘ingenuity 
~and imagination could have given such a sensitive 


& soul-stirring portrayal. The greenery’ of the 
yard, the fragrance of the gentle breeze and the 
whisper of the leaves do not affect .his rugged 
determination—so uncharacteristic of old age. 

Then comes that moment of discovery which is 


‘also 4 moment of rare joy — that he is no longer 


in need of a thumb impression and -that he is: able 
to receive the money order -by signing it himself. 
The need perceived by him now becomes the need 
internalised.. His own awakening becomes a tool 
for .sensitising a whole community of iterates — 
young and old and spurs tnem to action. 

How did such an unusual phenomenon take 
place? There was a psychological crisis in the life 
of an old illiterate person. - The crisis was caused 
‘by an external force on the spur of a moment. 
crisis could be resolved-with the intervention of: a 
near and dear one. The intervention (help) could 
be sought in confidence and was readily available. 
The process of self-actualisation which began in an 
hour of distress is a long-drawn-out affair but it 
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` Angutha Chhap is a powerful one. 


He perceives the need for 


The ` 
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its logical conclusion with comparative 

case and in a less traumatic environment., 

The ‘message sought ` to be conveyed through . 

It is the message ` 
óf motivation of‘an adult learner., The message 
that literacy by itself is the best. incentive and 
does not need any monetary incentive is clear and 
pronounced. It is also the message of. the success 
story of an individual learner being the mdtivating 


force for the, entire village community.and how 


individual motivation becomes a spur to com- 


munity participation in learning or communitisa- 
tion of learning (reminiscent of the experiment of . 


Gram Shikshan Mohim of State in Maharashtra i in 
the early sixties). 

It is, however, doubtful if the story and the 
setting in Angutha Chhap typifies. a ‘representative 
scénario and characterisation in. rural India which _ 
by ‘itself would reinforce the universal need for 
literacy and numeracy and, if not, what alter- ` 
native mechanism (alternative to the intervention 
in a moment of psychological crisis in Sai’s film) 
to this process of conscientisation ` could ° be’ 


`. thought of. 


The answer to this question which is at once 
complex and baffling is not easy. Numerous men 
and women in the heart of rural India and inter- , 


State migrant population of urban India have been - 


placed in a crisis or predicament which is far more 
intense: than that of the old man in Angutha Chhap ,' 
but they are hardly aware of its existence. Many of’ 
them are. victims of generations of disaffection, dis- 
crimination and deprivation. but ‘such is the deep . 
rooted nature of their disadvantage that they can 
hardly pénetrate its source. Whether it is birth- 
related or caste-related or employment-related or 
sex-related ‘they have willynilly reconciled to such a 
disadvantage which in their perception is nothing 
short of a divine visitation on earth and a pre- >` 
determined dispensation for their lives. Since they . 
are unable to reflect on the status of their being and | 
on the existential reality of the situation in which 
they have been helplessly placed, they are unable to 
perceive the need for and an awareness of the gene- 


‘rative sources: of disadvantage, far less to internalise : 
-it. The crisis has engulfed their whole being. It is 


not easy to conceive of any internal, far less any 
external force or agency which could sensitisé them, 


‘wake them up from their culture.of silence and 


dependence to` the grim reality, surrounding their 
life, conscientise them about the causes of their 


' deep- rooted malady and the means of deliverance 


therefrom. r 
Millions of share-eroppers who are not registered 
as such and. who have been victims of social discri- 
mination and economic exploitation .are hardly 
aware of the forces.which have'led to their present 
plight. Thousands of rural artisans who by their 


; a 5, 
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artistic ingenuity and skill are capable of infusing 
life into inanimate objects and making them feasts 
of many eyes, have, on account of sheer economic 
compulsions, converted themselves into ‘‘hewers of 
.wood and drawers of water”, to lead a sub-human 
and marginalised existence. Traditional fishermen 
and women, by virtue of their social origin. and 
weak bargaining strength, lose their aqua rights and 
' get into the vice like grip of middlemen on account 
of same economic compulsions which drive them to 


- a state of, penury and deprivation. They forfeit a 


remunerative price on their labour of the products 
of their labour. Members -of the Scheduled Tribe 


community of many mineral-rich regions are pushed ° 


to the background and their lands are either. grabbed 
by unscrupulous mining contractors or acquired for 


an ostensible public purpose but only at the cost of 


basic human rights and dignity: The Gonds of 


Madhya Pradesh, the Bhils and Sahariyas ‘of: 


Rajdsthan and scores: of tribals of Bihar, UP, 
“Maharashtra and . Orissa who live on collection and 


disposal-of minor forest produce are cheated by - 


middlemen both in weightment.and rates and as the 
middlemen thrive commercially, sunk in’ loans and 
debts, they slide lower and lower on human scale. 
Countless agricultural labourers from the Santhal 
Parganas and Chhotanagpur region of ' Bihar, ` the 
, Chhattisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh and the 
comparatively underdeveloped . and! backward 
eastern region of Uttar Pradesh, who migrate partly 
of their own volition but mostly on account of the 
inducement of malfunctional middlemen to work in 
‘the fertile plains of Punjab, in the brick kilns and. 


stone quarries of Haryana and the building construc- ` 


tion industry ` of. Delhi land themselves in a very 
difficult and alien. environment: Living in hovels and’ 


_inhaling tons of dust they have neither the privacy ` 


and intimacy of homelife nor the joy of earning 
something commensurate with their efforts but only 


the spectre of a living death looming large before‘ 


- them every day. Ignorance and illiteracy have sapped 
their elan „vital and have led: them toʻa status of 
‘non-being’. ‘Like: the ‘Halis of Delanpore’ they 


work in a situation which is-akin to bondage for all- 


' purposes but they themselves are not aware of the 


y 


viciousness of that phenomenon. . They carry the 


l onerous burden in a spirit of non-chalant resigna- 
` tion, so characteristic.of the culture of dependence 


but they. wail out like the\““Halis of Delanpore” at 
times, ` De a i . 
“I go in darkness : ' 
I return ‘in darkness ` 
-My whole life is full of darkness.”- 
They do not know what they do not know. 


© l F, @ a 
(CONSCIENTISATION as a concept may have different 

meaning and its theme of different relevance for 
different groups, of péople. The theme will neces- 
sarily have to be determined according to the 
specific. needs of the clientele placed in. specific’ 
situations. Conscientisation of people who have 
lost their sanity of mind and are ‘running amock in 
a situation surcharged with communal frenzy. and 
nek ~ $ ae . \ 
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‘in bidi-making, stone-breaking, 


4 


tension (retnember that-soul-stirring scene in Attete, 
borough’s film Gandhi when the Mahatma is lying 
unruffled on his ‘fast unto death” bed regardless of 


the agony of many hearts caused by that historic com- ’ 


munal riots of 1947) will obviously be different from 

.conscientisation of people in an ‘animal farm’ whose 
physical growth and evolution has. been stifled and - 
initiative crippled due to’ the subsistence 

nature, of employment amounting to. serfdom. 
While consvientisation in the former could be intend- 

ed to restore .the peace, orderliness and -sanity of 
mind, it could mean in the latter making people: 
aware of the ‘adverse effect of the present state of 
employment .on their education, free evolition and. 
growth vis-a-vis the plus points’ of their liberation 
backed bya state of awareness building through the 
non-formal stream. Cs gb . ate 

_ For the purpose of. illustration, let us take the 

case of parents of school drop-outs who prefer, to 

employ them ata tender age in a variety of occupa- 

tions (which cannot but impair the health and per- ` 
sonality of the child) instead of sending them, to the 


ca 


schoo]. In many cases, parents have given their . 


implied consent to a process of weaning away of 
children by the agents of employers or ' middlemen . 
from the natural home environment to a work place 
far away from that environment ‘without being 
fully aware of the consequences of such alienation/ 


` separation on the physical and meantal growth and 


well-being of the child. A worthwhile conscientisa- 


-. tion theme for such parents would mean (a) making 
them realise importance of education as an input of - . 


human resource development, (b) the’ pernicious - 
effect of employment of children in unhealthy opera- - 


„tions ata tender age,on their health and develop- 


ment,’ (c) importance of. schooling and vocation- 
alisation óf education, (d) alternatives to employ- . 
ment of children for generation of income ’ for 
the household (sucn as a training-cum-relief 
programme for child workers undertaken by the 
Indian Institute of Rural Workers, Khadkeswar, 
Aurangabad, the Community Aid and Sponsorship 
programme (CASP), Bombay in collaboration with 
Government of Maharashtra for children working 
“ construction etc., 
the programme of non-formal education, health-care, 
nutrition, hygiene, recreation, counselling-of parents 
of children for the rag-pickers of Bangalore in the 
age. group of five to 14 run by the ‘Indian Council 
of Child Welfare and similar programmes for 
working children by the Institute of Psychological 
and Educational Research, Calcutta and by the self- 
employed Womens’ ‘Association in Delhi and 
Ahmedabad. . E , . 
The above activities are, however,, limited in their 
range and dimension and, howsoever laudable, are 
not going to achieve the desired objective all by 
themselves. It is well-known ‘that in ‘the case of 
school-dropouts and those placed in a disadyantag- 


_ ed situation like members: of the Scheduled Tribe 


community in remote and inaccessible corners of 
rural India, there’ is a gap between the pre-school, 
or home environment and ‘the school environment. ' 
This gap widens with children belonging ‘to the 


lower strata of society while the transition.in case 


` 
1 


=| 


~ 
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‘of children better placed in society is somewhat 
_smooth and automatic. It is imperative that the 
authorities in charge’ of non-formal education for 


_ school’ dropouts perceive this phenomenon, inter- 


nalise the factors responsible for the gap, -create an 
environment and. initiate measures which can 
bridge the gap and which through “‘a combination 


of paid productive labour, mental education, bodily . 


exercise and polytechnic training” can make edu- 
cation socially productive and individually more 
relevant., ` 

For yet another illustration, let us take the çase 
of a householder in rural India who has to grapple 
with. the generative disadvantage of a large family. 
For him this isa divine dispensation. He is, how- 
ever, not sufficiently aware of the importance of, ` 
every child as a human resource and how invest- 
ment in his. education and upbringing is an invest- 
ment in human capital. For him, more children are 
not a problem of numbers, not a problem of con- 
gestion and over-crowding as every addition to the 
family is an economic asset and could be gainfully 
deployed. . Sincè a male mémber could: be put to 
odd jobs and has a higher utility as a productive 
member of .the family, desire for male children in 


..preference to female one’s becomes pronounced. It 


does not; however, énd in show of this preference, 


“It gives rise to discrimination of the worst kind in 


favour of the male sex in exclusion of the other. 
Such discrimination is manifest in many forms, 
such as discrimination in employment, in placement, 


in wages, in recognition of individual -identity and ° 


cultural creativity and soon. It gives rise to some 
of the socially most undesirable vicious practices 
like female infanticide, denial of education to 
girls at the school-going age, giving away daughters 
in early marriage, being fully aware of the impact of 
„such highly undersirable practices on the health, 
personality and well-being of women. 

The conscientisation theme for such a householder 


© would be such as would (a) shake him off from his 


mistaken notions and- diehard ideas that birth of 


` children and size of the family are conscious decisions 


Telated to ones means and resources but independent 
of the gift of any outside agency, far less of any 
supernatural force; (b) help him to realise that every 
child — be it male or female — is an asset and any 
investment in, the education and upbringing of 
children is an investment in human capital and not 
a waste at all, but the resources: being limited, the 
investment’ could be more rewarding with the 
smallness in the size of the family; and (c) inject 
in his mind the truth that male and female children 
are equal entities entitled to the same love and 
affection of natural parents and that the germs of 
this equality must be ingrained in them right from 
' birth if we are to shape . them as conscious, 
enlightened and catholic citizens. - 

Illustrations could be multiplied but no illustra- 
tion could be more meaningful than the one meant 
for exploitative situations in which millions of rural 
poor have been’ placed for generations. There could 
‘be common conscientisation objectives as also 
specific objectives for each of the categories of the 
rural poor, The common objectives could be listed 
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as (a) to make them aware of. their. own strength 
and weaknesses vis-a-vis the strength of their 
adversaries, that is, the oppressors or exploiters, and 
to equip them with techniques by which they can 
overcome their weaknesses, grapple with their pro- 
blems and eventually by strèngthening their. capacity 
to collectively bargain against the forces which are 
„hostile to them, liberate themselves from a culture of 
' dependence to a culture of self-reliance, self- 
determination’ and and self-help; (b), to create 
and mobilise a social conscience for eradicat- 
ing some of the age-old fads, dogmas, rituals, 

diehard and obscurantist ideas and practices like 
untouchability, female infanticide, sale of brides, 
child marriage, dowry, witchcraft, offering sacrifices 
to propitiate unseen forces, addiction to. alcohol, 

lavish and irresponsible spending in festivities on 
births, marriages, deaths, etc. leading to land 
alienation and consequential indebtedness; (c) to 
inculcate a positive, rational, secular aand scientific 
temper in the minds of men, women and children. 
by which they will be able ‘to ‘perceive and ‘assess 
issues by themselves as objectively and dispassion- 
ately as they could without any external intervention 
and help. 

Conscientisation understood in this broad sense 
would undoutedly enable the deprived sections to 
pause, reflect and think about the realities of their 
existential situation. It’ could make ‘them unfold . 
and articulate the causes and consequences of 
their generative disadvantage and initiate and sustain ' 
appropriate strategies and methods to mitigate the 
disadvantage. It means that those who have been 
conscientised are in-a position to make a critical 
examination of the existential reality of the situation, 
are able to demystify and demythologise the aura of 
false consciousness and develop a true conscious- 
ness. Concientisation developed in this fashion 
would restore'to the individual his‘or her legitimate 
role as self-deciding objects through a participatory 
approach. It would enable them to form natural 
groups on voluntary basis rather than on --tradition- 
ally imposed criteria, develop the culture of freedom - 
and spontaneity, self-confidence and self-efficacy in 
group discussion and realise group goals through. 
group action and participation. i 

Some of the specific objectives of conscientisation 
for some specific and distressed categories `of rural 
poor could be listed as below: ; 


Landless agriculfural labourers: 


(a) to enable them to identify the factors and 
, forces leading to land. alienation, modality of : 
A 
-restoration ` of physical possession of land, 
‚recording the names of tenants/share-croppers 
and securing total development of land through 
. organised means; 
(b) to enable them to perceive the need for 
snapping the ties of bondage with land-lords and 
" money-lenders and to enable them to accomplish - 
‘the object through institutional credit; and ` 
(c) to enable them to perceive the need for pay- 
' ment of remurerative wage or payment of a’ 
remunerative price for the product of labour, the 
factors and forces which cause deprivation of 
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Fishermen: 


such wage in cash or kind and how to -grapple 
with these forces. 


iniessaie migrant workmen: 


(a) to enable them to understand the dinie 
of migration in its totality, that is, alternatives 
to migration; if migration is avoidable, and: thé 
relative advantages and disadvantages of migra- 
tion in-relation to both wage-employment and 
self-employment’ at the native place; 


(b), (if migration is unavoidable) to’ develop ` an . 


indepth understanding of the scenario and the 
forces operating at the worksite, the laws, proce- 


dures and institutions which would affect the life. 


of the’ migrant worker and to develop a state of 
thorough preparedness so that these forces can 
be counteracted and channelised to ' 
advantage. f 


Beedi Workers: 


(a) to enable the beedi E to` understand 
indepth the entire mechanism of beedi production, 
. availability and supply of raw materials in 
_ relation to the .output, pricing, payment by cash 
or kind; the factors and forces responsible for 
exploitation by way of less supply, faulty weigh- 
ment, rejection of beedis by the middlemen; 
(b) to generate an awareness of the importance 
of co-operatives in preference to the present 
exploitative system and the mechanism of, forma- . 
tion of such co- Operatives. No 


{ 

(a) to make them aware’ of the source of their 
generative disadvantage such ‘as their birth in a 
particular community ‘(Schedule Caste), 
perishable nature of the commodity which they 
trade, lack of their bargaining power against 
employers contractors, the disadvantage of fisher- 
women, who carry and sell fish on headloads, the 
potential hazards of fishermens’ operation in 
. deep sea, hazards inherent in living in unclean 
surroundings. i in the absence of ‘potable water and 
vulnerability to skin diseases, existence of chain 
' of ‘malfunctional middlemen who are out to 
expropriate the fruits of their labour on payment 
of some nominal advance; ' 

(b) to make them aware of the need for aqua 
rights, need for comprehensive insurance cover 
(particularly those going in for deep sea fishing 
against -heavy odds); the need for protection of 
their rights. and interests through co-operativisa- 
tion covering “thé entire cycle of production, 
‚credit, ‘marketing; a remunerative price for the 


product of thé labour of fishermen or fisher- ‘ 


women, improvement in the working and lying 
enyironment. 


Leather Workers: © ` - 


(a) to make them aware of the source ‘of their 
generative disadvantage emanating from birth in 
a particular community (Schedule Caste), unclean 
and unhygienic nature of the occupation of çol- 


their 


the. 


; , a 
lection of skins and hides in general, and flaying 
and tanning in particular, the potential hazards 
involved in dealing with chemicals for: processing 
of leather; the hazards involved due to living in 
unclean surroundings, the existence of chain of 
malfunctional middlemen who are out-to reap 
lot of unmerited "benefits at the cost of others; 

(b) to make them aware of the need for launching 
a’ comprehensive programme for the socio- 
‘economic advancement of primary leather 


- workers covering all aspects of leather production 


by mobilisation and utilisation of local resources, 
provision- ‘of better techniques of laying and 
tanning, credit, expertise in. design development} 
marketing, removing the unhygienic conditions 
-and: squalor. associated with ‘their work. ’ 


Conscientisation theme for members of sc ey ST 


process would be to make them aware of the sources` 


The central object of. such a conscientisation 


of generative disadvantage emanating from the caste- 
oriented social discrimination on the one hand and 
economic deprivation and exploitation emanating 
from ignorance, illiteracy and social backwardness 
on the other. Once they have been made aware of 
the source of this generative disadvantage, it should 


be Possible to find the means-of. deliverance ter 


from. , 
*. Take for E the case of scavengers who even 
“now have to carry night’ soil on head ‘load.’ Their 


occupation is certainly arduous and unclean. Con- 


scientisation for them would mean that they. are, 
made aware of the special problems of their social’ 


segregation, 


unclean, unhygienic and obnoxious 


nature of: their occupations so- that through this 
procéss of awareness-building they eventually give up 
the occupation as far as possible or their occupation 
is improved and modernised (by eliminating dry 
latrines and providing facilities like’ gloves, masks, 
gumboots and better’ clothes) or the disadvantage 
emanating from the joccupation is substantially 
remunerated, mitigated and compensated. 


f y . 
Conscientisation themes for women belonging to the 
women in general and women belonging to the dis-. 


io 


‘tressed categories on the other’ 


Women in Indian society have generally been 


placed in a disadvantageous position primarily ‘on 
account of the traditional role of mother and house- 
wife which they have had to play for generations and 
_ the high expectations of the. men from that role} 
There are certain occupations and operations of an 
occupation which are carried on’ jointly by men and 
‘women (for example, sowing and harvesting). , There . 


are, however, certain- other .occupations like grass . 


cutting, collection of tender leaves (raw material 
for beedi rolling), sal-seeds and sal-leaves, collection 
and. processing of minor forest produce, beedi 
rolling and packing, transplanting, weeding, carrying — 
“fish and vagetables to the nearest market, some 
operations in crafts -like preparation of ‘clay for 
pottery, processing of yarn for weaving, a number of 
operations in brick kilns such as carrying the’ raw 


‘bricks to be spread in the sun, turning the bricks on - 
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both sides for.even drying, building and construction 
operations which are carried on either exclusively by 
women or substantially by women: . i n 

All these operations are full of heavy odds. 


Although a number of laws like the Equal Remune-., 


ration Act, the Maternity Benefit Act etc have.been 
enacted to protect and safeguard interests òf wamen, 
they continue to be discriminated and exploited. The 
‘extent .of such’ exploitation is more intense in case 
of women belonging to the. Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, primarily on account of their 
ignorance, illiteracy-and social backwardness. They 
are the direct victims of the caste and occupation- 
oriented disadvantage and have to bear the-maximum 
brunt and hardship of these occupations. - i 
Any conscientisation for such. women should be 
directed to make them aware the sources of 
their generative disadvantage, enabling them to 
perceive the peculiar situation in which they have 
been placed, the social . reality, their struggle 


for survival, hopes and aspirations, roots and struc-. 


tures of inequity and inequality which have led to 
their, marginalisation so that they pause, think, 


reflect and ponder over their deliverance from the ` 


clutches and machinations of a fiercely male- 
dominated society. i l P 


HE above is merely an illustrative list ‘but 

_ ` certainly not exhaustive in depiction of the priva-: 
tion, discrimination and marginalisation of condi- 
tions.of numerous: categories and sub-categories of 
unorganised rural poor and the factors/forces respon- 
sible for such conditions. There is nothing new or 
radical or innovative in the themes of conscientisa- 

` tion which have been presented in: a miniscule form 
for a limited cross-section of the rural poor, they sare: 
but a reiteration of the Directive Principles of State: 
‘Policy as enunciated in Part IV of the Constitution 
of India: l 
state shall endeavour to secure by suitable legislation 
or economic organisation or any other way, to all 
workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, 
a living wage; conditions of work ensūring'a decent 
standard of living and full enjoyment of . leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities”. The same philo- 
sophy runs‘ through Article 39 which .says, “The 
state shall, in particular, direct its Policy towards 
securing (i) that citizens, men and women equally 


having the right to an adequate means of livlihood... - 
and (ii) that there is an equal pay for equal work | 


for both men and women and that the’ health-and 
strength of workers men arid women are not abused.” 

The. fact that these laudable. objectives «cherished 
by the founding fathers of the Constitution have not 
been fulfilled is no longer: a hidden secret, There 
are many factors as to why fruits and benefits ‘of 
planned development have not been percolated down 
to the lowest strata of the society. This could be 


explained partly by lack of absorptive capacity of the - 


rural, poor and partly by existence of numerous 
layers .and sublayers through which the benefits flow 


allowing thereby absorption of a sizeable portion of 
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Article 43-of the Constitution reads, “The ` 


the benefits by those layers. So ‘that 


very little, is, 


- left when the benefits reach. the.sub-stratum. 


‘The hierarchical stratified structure of. the society ` 
backed by constitutional sacrosanctity and inviolabi- 
lity of property rights, the obsession of the legal 
and administrative set up.in protecting and preserv- 
ing the statusquoism, a state of helpless economic 
dependence of the depressed and: less privileged on 
those who are better placed in society have all con- 
tributed to this unfortunate situation. It is unneces- 
sary to have a detailed enumeration of: ‘these factors 
and forces for most of them are well known, have 
been thoroughly analysed and well deliberated. 


It is equally unnecessary to’ have a debate as to. 
which comes first and whether one is a ‘precondition ` 
for the other — conscientisation or political action 
through organisation. ~There could be no finality to ` 
such a debate. Paul Friere, a revolutionary thinker 
and writer had stated how his. literary work evolved: 
in response to worker and peasant struggles in 
north-east Brazil and not that the'conscientisation 
programme triggered off. the peasant and workers’ 
struggle. According to Paul Freire, conscientisation 
became an additional tool for deepening class. 
consciousness, refining and Sharpening ‘the per- - 
ception of the dichotomy in the social relations of 
production and intensifying workers’ struggle. 


* Conditions are entirely different in our country. 
They vary widely from region ‘to region and even 
within the same region and, therefore, it is-futile to 
draw any strength or inspiration from the Brazillian - ` 
experiment of Friere. A number of participatory ex- 
periments have been launched at the grassroot level 

to awaken the masses from their’ culture of. silence . 
and dependence, to conscientise them, to create in 


.them a general and social awareness through non- 


formal ' education so that. they become simul- 
taneously beneficiaries and partners of development 
and progress. . The rural labour training camps “ 
organised by, the National Labour Institute since 
the latter half of seventies could-well illustrate the 
strength of this point. The impact of these ‘camps : 
has been assessed and it. has brought out many 
plus points. TIllustratively, the experiences and 


' the data generated during an international work- 


shop on-Rural Development held at Ratlam (MP) ~ 
during the first week of April, 77 had produced _ 


‘many interesting findings: 


(i) the rural poor are aware of their poverty and 
‘what is causing them; ‘ 


_ (ii) they are able to identify the reasons for their 
` suffering as emanating from their own practices 
and those of the landlords and moneylenders; 


| (ili) they do not hesitate in accepting their socio- 
Teligious rituals as being the main source of ` 
their indebtedness: 


‘(iv) They are vocal about ‘the various exploita- 
‘tive practices followed by their local money- 
lenders and landlords; ' 


(v) They are able‘to articulate their legal rights, 
are clear about minimum wages - notified in 
respect of many notified employments and in 


` 
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force in their state, about abolition of bonded 
labour and liquidation of indebtedness; s 


~ (vi) Through an interface with officials 
at various levels, they have mustered enough 
confidence to verbalise the dynamics of . their 
poverty, E 


i t 

These are extremely welcome and encouraging 
findings and go to show that-rural labour camps, 
howsoever small in number and inadequate in 
coverage have ‘achieved very useful results. They 
have ‘become effective tools for conscientisation 
of the rural poor. A very good beginning has been 
made but many more important questions remain 
to be answered. These are: (i) Is this by itself 
our and result? (ii) If not, where do we go next? 
(iii) How do we achieve the ultimate objective of. 
total liberation from the culture of dependence? To 
answer these questions, we have to shift the centre 
of emphasis from conscientisation to sensitisation. 
The need for sensitisation arises in a society which 
professes faith in an egalitarian social order but 
remains by and large insensitive to the story of 
unjust deprivation and suffering of the havenots by 
the haves. Very often, such ‘insensitivity gets rein- 
forced or reaffirmed as those who.are insensitive do 
not have anything to.lose except their own 
conscience (for which they ‘have no regard or 
concern); they are not punished for being. wooden- ` 
headed. 


A process of sensitisation of the authority in 
charge of implementation of laws and programmes 
meant for the poor and the downtrodden helps in 
undoing of many. wrongs and redressal of many 
injustices. It unfolds the eyes or those who are 

` expected to be custodians of justice and yet who get 
blinded at times by the very positions of power and 
self and thus, refuse to see reason beyond a point. 
It unlocks many hidden treasures, makes the autho- 
rity more humane, receptive and responsive to the 
genuine needs and aspirations of those who have 
been deprived of their irreducible barest minimum in 
‘life. ' - 


In his keynote address to the National Seminar 
on “Organising Unorganised Rural Labour”, Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati, ex-Chief Justice of India has lucidly 
and forcefully underscored the importance of sensi- 
tising the public authorities in the larger interest of 
administration and dispensation of justice. “The 
poor are worsted in their encounters with the domi- 
nant sections; not only in the courts but also before 
public authorities. They suffer in the exercise of 

discretionary powers by public.officers at the lower 

levels because quite a few of these ofücers,, hardened 
‘by mechanical routine and bureaucratic rigidity, 
- exercise their powers sometimes indifferently some- 


times irreponsibily and sometimes dishonestly re- 
gardless of the interests of the poor.” 


The need for sensitisation arises primarily on 
account of two reasons. The first emanates from an 
inadequate understanding and appreciation of the 


provisions of the law and a negative interpretation ~ 
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of the law which otherwise could be a progressive 
tool of justice and well-being of the poor. Justice 
Bhagwati has highlighted this point while inter- 
preting Section 2(9) of the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Act, 1976. He has not changed .the law 
or the definition but has merely given a broad, 
liberal and expansive interpretation which is to the 


advantage of the bonded labourer. The latter is poor, ` ` 


illiterate and is socially and economically too dis- 


‘ 


advantageous to stand up in the witness box to. 


prove the element of loan/debt/advance and more so 
when he or she is not in possession of any docu- 
mentary evidence. Justice Bhagwati, therefore, 
rightly comes to the conclusion that whenever and 
wherever. there is any doubt ‘or‘dispute about the 
existence of loan/debt/advance (which is one of the 


important ingredients of debt bondage) it should be ` 


presumed to be in existence and the ‘executive 

magistrate trying the case must accept this position 

unless the bonded Jabour keeper proves to the 
ce 


contrary. \ 


The second aspect of sensitisation arises out . of 


the severe constraitnts and limitations of time in. 


discharge of assigned responsibilities of bureaucfacy 
for the welfare of the rural poor and hence the need 
for supplementation of their.efforts by other agencies, 
including voluntary action groups. This urge for 
supplementation must come from the bureaucracy 
themselves and it will come when they do not con- 
sider implementation of laws and programmes as 
their exclusive domain or prerogative, but a collec- 
tive responsibility of ‘the administration and the 
people. “Since time is short, pre-occupations - are 


heavy, priorities are multifaceted and resources: are. 


limited, the urge to seek co-operation and help from 
other agencies including voluntary action groups must 
come from the bureaucracy as naturally and spon- 
taneously as it should be. This means that the 
traditional distrust and suspicion-- must be replaced 
by aninstinctive urge for co-operation ‘and colla- 
boration in areas which are mutually advantageous 
and which are inthe larger interest of the largest 
number. Such an urge, however, will come only 


` when intensitivity and woodenheadness are replaced 


by concern, sensitivity and pragmatism. 


To conclude, a combination of conscientisation 
of the rural poor and sensitisation of bureaucracy at- 
all levels is expected to goa long way in achieving 
the laudable objectives enshrined in the Constitution 
to a large extent. If the rural poor are able to per- 
ceive and internalise the need for their collectivity 
of bargaining rights and are supported in their 
difficult’ task by an’ imaginative, perceptive and 
sympathetic bureaucracy, major portion of the 
formidable job can be said to have been accomplish- 
ed. The remaining portion can be achieved only, 
when the external impediments to the growth of 
organisations of rural poor are removed and the 
collectivity becomes a reality either in shape of 
associations or trade unions or co-operatives — a 
strong, united and indivisible whole which can be a 
buffer against the most in surmountable forces of 
the world. O- 


` 
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Relevance of Gandhi to India’s Rejuvenation a 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


>= “I am-a votary of. Truth...... ..My aim’is not to be 


«consistent with my previous statements on a given ques- 
tion, but to be consistent with truth as it may- present 
_ itself to me at a given moment. 
that I have grown from truth to truth. 
ers es - M.K. Gandhi 
(pA NDEI fight was not only against foreign 
‘J domination but against the values of a capita- 
list society where private profit and greed were 
upper most. The industrial revolution in. the West 
had. created’ the conditions for mass production 
but in the absence of local markets the rulers 
wanted to dominate the rest of the world for 
__markets and raw materials leading to wat, exploita- - 
tion and fierce rat race. The colonial plunder knew 
no bounds and the imperialist lust for power and 
wealth appeared to be insatiable. India under the 
British was. -bleeding -white. The British had 
destroyed. not only. the cottage industries which- 
supported almost half of the population bringing 
thereby utter misery and degradatién to vast 
multitudés but they had destroyed the. community 
framework which was the basis for much of the 
-unchangeableness and stability of this civilisation. 
This’. civilisation rested on villagé communities 
which, since times immemorial, had survived all 
the vissitudes ‘of history. The British introduced 
the western type of feudal relations and communal 
' property was converted into private property of 
the western type. -This sounded the death knell 
‘of village’ communities and. thus for the first time 
‘the Indian society was shaken to its roots. As 


Marx has succinctly put-it “All the civil wars, : 


invasions, revolutions, conquest, famine’ strangely: 
complex, rapid and destructive as the successive 
action in Hindustan may appear did not go deeper 
than its. surface. -England has. broken down the 


entire: framework of. Indian society, without any” 


symptoms of reconstruction yét appearing. This 
loss of his world with no gain of a new One, imparts 
‘a particular kind of melancholy ‘to the -present 
misery .of the Hindu, and separates Hindustan, 
tuled-by British, from all its ancient traditions and 


- from the whole of its past history”. ` 


-The British rule had left rural India in ruins. Not 


only there was all round misery- but the disruption 
_of village community had resulted in a-situation 
where one caste group was against other caste 
group; where individuals were against individuals 
and every one was trying to cut the throat of the 
other. The introduction .of British system of 
jurisprudence - likewise destroyed the traditional 
system of dispensation of justice through village 
panchayats and’ caste panchayats. ‘This further 
disrupted the village-communities ‘and the very 


a O, 
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The ‘result has been 
- overgood. > . 











fabric of socicty was shattered. Man had“become: 
wolf to`man in the most naked form: “Untruth 
prevailed over truth, injustice over justice and evil 

oe ee re was 
Gandhi was more pained at the moral--conse- 
quences of British rule and his concern.was-to-énd. 


` British rule more because of the spiritual ruin that‘it 


had caused rather than the economic. ruin. Gandhi 
considered British rule satanic because it had: 
resulted in the moral, spirifual and material ruin and 
he wanted not only-the end of the political rule .of 
the British but the,end of all that they had brought. 
The machine, the modern method of production and 
exchange, transport and every thing. which resulted 
in'the ruin of old village system. becanie anathema to 
him. Many others had protested against the negative 
aspects of the emerging industrial society. Gold- 
smith had bemoaned. `- ae: 
- “Il fares the land to hastening ill a prey .- 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay?” >.. 
Tawney indicted’ the Acquisitive Society. as “‘it 
assures man that there are no ends other_than their 
ends ... and dissolves moral principles into choice of 
expediencies”. 5 ey ve, 
The emergence of the industrial society -had 
resulted in a new value.system where-accumulation 
and private profit reigned supreme and resulted :in 
the alienation of man. At the international levelat 
led to imperialism where. industrial nations fought 
with each other to gain.supremacy over raw mate- 
rials and markets. Thus what Gandhi. found was that 
industrial-society internally. results in alienation and 
degradation of man while at the international plane 
it leads to war and sttife: He found industrial society 
to be a sick.where monéy becomes every thing and.. 
man an. object to be exploited for accumulation of ` 
capital by a few who roll in luxury and the bulk 
lives in’ utter poverty and degradation. A. society 
based on private gain and ‘accumulation ‘had- no 
attraction for him despite the material.wealth that it 
created. © 0O E oe le 
This side’ of the industrial civilisation- was so 
abhorrent to Gandhi that he would not take any 
notice of its positive achievements — the possibility 
of producing material goods.in larger quantities 
which alone can Jay the foundation for satisfaction 
of basic-needs of human beings: Marx had already- 
criticised the capitalist society as it led to alienation 
of man and resulted ‘in poverty. amidst plenty. He 
advocated socialisation of the means of production- 
which would eliminate the alienation of man as. also 
release the fetters on productive forces resulting:in- 
growing material production and moral and .- 
spiritual enrichment of human society. The socialist 
alternative had no appeal-to Gandhi, such total was . 
his opposition to machines and industrial Givilisa- © 
tion. Instead he pleaded for return to nature and - 
self sufficient village economy where needs will be 
` ai 
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-in 


- with.a little organising. ...... 


few and will be satisfied by local resources. . The 
decentralised ` village self sufficient economy that 
Gandhi visualised was essentially a peasant economy 
with rudimentary handicrafts with local production 


clearly an impossibility as long as the wide gulf 


between the rich and hungry million persists. The 
contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and the 


miserable levels of the poor labouring class ‘cannot. - 


and consumption. The property owners were enjoined „lást one day in a free India in which the poor ‘will 


-to treat themselves as trustees and consume only that 
much which was:bare minimum and utilise the rest of 
their wealth for comnion good and service of society. 

It was a limitation of Gandhi ‘that he could not, 
comprehend the -historical process. Man has- been 
trying since his’ inception to-harness nature for’ his 
welfare and if -early tools were developed they 
symbolised the same. quest and the invention of 
steam engine and electricity was only the continua- 
tion. of the same process. If the new power acquired 
over nature was not being used for the-welfare of all 

. but for the enrichment of few-and misery of many, it 
does not-mean that the newly acquired mastery over 
nature by itself was wrong. The challenge. was how 
to free these forces from the control of.those who 
wanted to use it for their narrow gains. E 

Gandhi was constantly evolving and he had no 
hesitation in giving up a certain idea if he found it 


- not to be in confirmity with the existing reality. His 
, opposition to machinery which was so tótal in the 


beginning seems to. be modified later on andhe 
maintained that he was not opposed machines as 
such but for the craze for machinery. He was 
opposed to that machine which might ‘result 
the displacement of labour’ and concentra- 
tion of wealth®. “I would prize”, he . maintained, ~ 


' “every invention of. science made-for the benefit 
’ of allt”, 


He even advocated the production of | 
machines like sewing machines in factories -and - 
_affirmed that he was socialist enough to say that 
such factories should be nationalised’. He asserted 
that “machinery helps a few to ride on the backs of 
millions. The impetus behind it all is not the . 


- philanthropy to save labour-but greed. It is. against - 


this.constitution of things that I am fighting with all. 
my might”. He maintained that “the machine 


‘ should not tend to make atrophied the limbs of man 


...the saving of labour of the individual should be the 
object and honest consideration and not greed, the 


` motive”. When a direct question was put to him 


that whether the cottage industries and big indus- 
tries may be harmonised: Gandhi replied, “Yes, if 
they are planned so asto help the villages. Key 
industries which the hation needs may be-centralis- 


ed. But then I should not choose any thing to be 


a key-industry, that can be taken up by the village 
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Thus’ Gandhi was not against either machine or 
industrialisation per se but he found that these 
were being used for furthering the greed of a few; 
resulting in displacement of. labour and hence 
his opposition was fierce. But ifthe process of 
mechanisation and industrialisation did not result 
in displacement of labour, its exploitation and 


-concentration of wealth he ‘could have littlé objec- 


~tion to it.-' ee: f a 
Gandhi wanted equality and he said that -the 
income of a scavanger, a doctor, a lawyer, in free 


. India should ‘be the same. He had categorically 


stated “A non-violent system of government is 
f En ~ 


12: 


-enjoy the same ‘power as the richest in the land”, 


He knew that property was a great factor in inequal 
lity and he enjoined the property ‘owners to’ treat 


themselves as trustees. They should ‘live by their - 


bread labour that is, do physical labour and consume 
only that much which is essential and the rest of 
their: income should be used for the common good. 
He said that. “A violent and bloody revolution is a 


certainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdica- . : 


tion’ of riches and the power that riches give and 
sharing them for common good”. z 

` Gandhi has rightly been ċriticised for his doctrine 
of trusteeship. When you concede that all wealth is 


created by the community and there is no justifica- - 


tion for private property particularly in the means 
of production, then to proclaim that the present 


owners are the trustees shows a bias towards the’ 


property owners. Why can it not be said that 
such ` property belongs to- community and 
ultimately the community should take command of 
it. Why can the direct producers nòt be considered. 
as trustee as against the owners who may be absen- 
tees in most of the cases? Even if the present owners 
consider themselves as trustees and lead a frugal life 
this by itself will- not diminish their vast economic 
power for they will have the power to control land 


and industries. As they will operate to maximise their’, - 


* 


profits in a competitive world they will be subjected 


to`all the forces working in a market economy. 


Hence the behaviour of an industrialist who tries’ 


to imbibe the teachings.of Gandhi and acts as a 
trustee will not be different from another industri- 


alist save the fact that the trustees of Gandhi will - 


live a'simple life arid spend more on charities. But 


this will not change the anarchy of capitalist system” 


of production wherein man-made poverty will be 


perpetuated, to increase the profits of a few. It will- 


not result in end of exploitation which was of great 
concern to Gandhi. 
time how 35 million persons died of starvation in 
Bengal in 1943 in the worst man-made famine in 
history when the granaries of so called trustees were 
full of foodgrains. How did these. rich 
behave? They were out to mint money- and` had 
become traders of death. Garidhi did not consider 
it necessary to revise his doctrine of trusteeship even 
when he had such an experience before him. That 


trustees ` 


Gandhi saw in his own life- 


was the bourgeois limitation of Gandhi. -He could ` 


not transcend the bourgeois order despite his deep. 


humanism and ‘utmost -concern for the down trod- 
den, the lowlest and the lost. ee gue ot 
But it should not be forgotten for a moment that 
Gandhi was constantly evolving in- his thinking. 
He himself had said “My aim is not to be consis- 


tent with my previous statements on a given ques- 
tion, but to be consistent. with truth as it may ` 


present itself to me at a given moment’’.® Earlier 
he had said “In my search after truth I have discar- 
ded-many ideas and* learnt many things ... what I 


“ ` 


(Continued on Page 33). 
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| Labour. Movement in: Freedom Struggle 5 


VINAYA PRAKASH SINGH - 
TP I 
" on the study of. different issues’ of eccnomic 
_history'of modern India, though they have done 
_relatively less work on the associated movements? 
like the labour movement which interacted with and 
invigorated the anti-imperialist' struggle in India. 
Practically all the accounts of ‘Indian labour move- 
ment suffer from the defect of generally neglecting 
the significant role played by the’ Indian working 
class in the freedom movement. =A 
The present paper is an attempt to analyse on the 
basis of available data, the main strands in the 
. history of Indian labour movement, especially - its 
organised phase starting since 1918, vis-a-vis India’s 
_ Struggle against the powerful colonial state without 
losing sight of the significance of the changes in 
situation and policy that began to occur in India 
since 1908 down to 1945. The paper also sesks to 
bring.out the -fact that although, unlike several other 
associated movements, the . labour movement in 
India had its origins ‘mainly. in the economic grie- 
vances of the workers, it was not confined to seeking 
redressal of the economic grievances only, but also 
often drew closer tothe wide panorama of the other 
nationalist and political demands for which mass 
political movements were organised under the aegis 
of the Indian National Congress. 
In the pre-1914 period, there had been sporadic 
activity of the Indian labour unsurprisingly in view. 
` of the deplorable conditions of work: The period 
witnessed several labour'strikes. The most outstand- 
ing one was a strike in Bombay in’ 1908 after the 
conviction of Lokmanya Tilak on seditious charges. 


It was‘the first political strike by the Indian labour - 


‘and registered wide protest against the savage 
sentence of’ six years’ rigorous. imprisonment. 
inflicted on the great leader.. That is why the year 
1908 has assumed historical importance in the 
history of labour activity. Lenin, the architect of the 
Russian Revolution, wrote enthusiastically about 
this strike by greeting the emergence of.‘‘the Indian 
proletariat”, observing that it had. “matured 
sufficiently to wage a class-conscious and political 


mass struggle”, and’ drawing therefrom the conclu-~ 


-sion that this heralded the doom of British rule in 
India?. It should be noted that this episodic activity 
of the Indian labour before 1914 was- not animated 
by. any definite class-consciousness. 

By 1918; the workers were settling in industrial 


centres and were getting accustomed to industrial , 


life. The First World War not only brought about a- 
considerable increase in the number of factory 
workers, but also invested them with a new awareness 
of their strategic importance as a social class.. At the 
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same time, the rise in consumer pricés, the relatively 
poor working-conditions in many of the. hastily 





constructed factories. and the general feeling of | 


insecurity among workers who were coming more and 
more to be permanently detached from their village 
moorings added to the necessity of working class 
agitations against the existing set-up. Both the 
political unrest inside’ the country and the revolu- 
tionary upsurge in Russia and Eastern Europe’ 
influenced the. thinking and attitudes. of the leaders 


„of the working class movement in the immediate 


post-war period®. About the same time, the freedom 
movement was gaining new strength and incidentally- 
the major industrial centres were also to, become 


- centres of nationalist activity. ‚Thus, the -labour 


movement and freedom movement were to get 


7 


It is important, to-note that the Madras Labour. 


. Union, the first’ organisation on the lines of a. 


modern trade union in India was formed in 1918, 
and B. P. Wadia. who was its organiser, was later 
one of the better-known leaders of -the national 
movement.’ Being an ‘associate of Annie Besant,. 
Wadia was‘then the Assistant Editor of her daily 
newspaper, New India. He was known as a radical” 


„political worker and had earned the displeasure of 
` the Government of Madras by his political and 


social activities.* n 
Thus, since 1918 the Indian workers took ‘to the 


toad of organisation on: class lines and progres- 
` sively developed trade unionism and political aware- 


ness. At the same time, scholars have debated over 
the extent of influence exercised by politics on the 
labour organisation, Even so, the. fact is that “‘poli- 


tics is the birth-mark of the Indian trade union 


movement.’® : 


Again, the year 1920 is important in the history - - 


of labour movement owing to` the birth of All-India 
Trade Union Congress under the presidentship of . 


Lajpat Rai, who was the President of the-Indian . 


National. Congress as well. The year 1920 is also 
important in the history of freedom. struggle-as the 
Non-Cooperation Movement was Jaunched the same: 
year. From 1920-22 the Indian National- Congress 
carried out its first country-wide programme of mass ` 
agitation against the British. In these agitations, 
the role of ,the working class was not insignificant 


as is obvious froma peep into the social: composi-. . 


tion of the Non-Cooperation Movement. 5 
The Non-Cooperation Movement was sweeping 
the country and at some places labour strikes took 
place.for reasons which had nothing to do with eco- 
nomic demands. Some of the strikes were of a 
semi-political nature*. In 1921, about 80,000 work- 
ers of Bombay struck work for a day on August 1,. 
the first death anniversary of Tilak..On November 
17, they participated in a general strike organised 
by the national movement as a protest against the’ 
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_ political strikes.. 


“yisitof Prince of Wales. Labour did seeni-to. be -~ 


“running amock”’ throughout 1921, with 396 strikes 


involving 600,351 workers and a loss of 6,994,426 - 
' work days®. 


“But Gandhi’s own stand was unequi- 
vocal: strikes “do not fall. within the - plan of non- 
violent non-cooperation’”®. “In India we. want no 


the.unruly and disturbing elements... We-seek not to 
destroy capital or capitalists, but to regulate the 
relations, between capital and.Jabour. We want to 
harness- capital to our side, It would be folly to en- 


courage sympathetic strikes.”2° Thus, the labour and- 


freedom movements were learning to march side by 
side. Another favourable sign carne in 1922 when 
the resolution adopted by the Indian National Con- 


_ gress ‘at its ‘Gaya session enabléd party workers to’ 


participate in trade union activities. 


labour movement. After 1925; however, a. strong 
Communist influence’ became noticeable. In the 


meantime, one extremely important feature which: - 
had cropped up in the nature of trade union leader-- 


ship had been the fact that people like Lajpat Bey 


. C.R. _Das, Dhundiraj -Thengdi and V.V. Giri, 


number of whom were prominent leaders of ie 


` Indian’ National Congress, also presided over different 


. sessions of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
That shows the close association that existed between ` 


the Indian National Congress and the trade union 
movement. 

After the. withdrawal ‘of the Non- Cooperation 
Movement the tempo of the freedom struggle was 
gradually rising. Meanwhile, theannouncement of 


the appointment of the all-white Simon Commission- 


to sit in judgement on the Constitution of India and 


` the, consequent- decision of the Indian National 


Congress: to boycott it had surcharged the political 


atmosphere. ‘The resentment and discontent over the _ 


appointment of the Commission was expressed 
through” -mieetings, 
/boyco it’movement was gathering force: and workers 


ae were drawn into it. Under the leadership ` of the 
- Communists, 
- the. . boycott - movement. 
amongst workers, political slogans were getting a- 


trade unions actively participated in 
There was restlessness 


- ‘Feady response from them. This and other activities 


` 


‘enabled the. Communists -to introduce into:the labour 


Paral movement; ‘an increasingly, large measure of political 
- element. To: the Communists, the trade union move- . 


ment. was just a medium for. the development of their 
politics. i 

- Moreover, by’ 1926-27. workers and peasants’ 
parties started: springing up and attempted to-unite 
the militant elements-in the working. class® movement 
with the Congress Left. Bengal gave a lead ‘in the 
formation ‘of the Workers and Peasants’ Party, 


~~ followed by Bombay, UP and Punjab: In 1928 these’ 
were. united in the All-India Workers -and Peasants’ ` 
_Party.".So the year 1928 marked a- remarkable 


manifestation of the workers’ capacity to contribute 
` to nationalist efforts. * 


. The Meerut Conspiracy Case, beginning in ‘1929 


“and lasting for three-and-a-half years, revealed that 
“‘the-Indian working class movement, even though 
still in an intial stage of organisation, had reached ` 
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..We must gain control. over ‘all. 


-festo pledged ‘ 
From 1923 to 1927 there was not much life in the 


“processions and boycott. The - 


arrested leaders, who included the Communists, 
‘and member of.a youth league, received support and 
sympathy from many quarters. In India, the whole 

‘nation regarded it as an oppressive act of the foreigh 
Government. The national: movement rallied to the 

_support of the prisoners’*, Since all the accused 
.were' charged, under Section 121 of the Penal Code, 

- with conspiracy “to deprive the King Emperor of, his 
sovereignty over British India”, it should be abun- 
dantly clear that the labour movement by this time 
had begun to ‘weild decisive influence on India’s 
struggle for r independence.. 

A word on’ the policy of the Indian National 
_ Congress towards the trade union movement may -be 
of relevance here. The- party’s 1936 election mani- 

‘to’ secure to industrial workers a 

decent standard of-living, hours of work and. cón- 
‘ ditions of labour in conformity as far as new éco- 
homic conditions: in the country permitted,. with 
international standards, suitable machinery for 
settlement of disputes between the employees, and 
workmen”. It is,” therefore, suggested that’ the 
great success of the Congress . candidates at the 
‘provincial elections held in 1937 was due to the 
- enthusiastic support of the workers on whom the. 
Election Manifesto of the Congress had exerted 
considerable influence. In so far as it was known 
to be sympathetic to fhe workers’ interests, the two 
„years (1937- 38) when the Congress- was in office in 
a large number of British Indian provinces - -witnéssed 
a new upsurge of industrial unrest in those pro-. 
vinces culminating in a spate of big strikes!® — as, 
_for example, the Bengal jute ‘workers’ strike and 
the Kanpur textile strike. 

The provincial Governments - of. Bihar, Bombay 
CP -and UP. appointed Labour Enquiry, Com- 
mitteés which made liberal recommendations ` for. 
the amelioration of working conditions. ° 

Alongside these developments ihe.. political ~ 
influence of the labour movement was felt inside . the 
national movement. A wide campaign supported 
by several: labour unions and Jed by’. ‘radical 
-Congressmen was developed behind the demand 


for lifting the ban on the. Communist Party. Despite ; 
liberties under the. ` 


the_ ban, the: widened civil 
Congiess’ Ministeries made it ‘possible for ‘the 
“Communist Party to bring out, the National Front 
weekly in English and Kranti in Marathi; the langu-. 
age Of the majority of the working class in Bombay. 
It canvassed support of all sections. of the pedple 
- for -the Airuggles of .workers, peasants and States’ 
peoples’, 
` The outbreak of the Second. World War was o3 
usher in a new phase not only for the workers but 
‘also forthe national movement. -While the national 
-leadership temporised, it was the labour movement _ 
that opened the offensive with a one-day political ` 
(protest). strike on- October 2; 1939 when .90,000 ` 
workers in Bombay downed tools — the first anti- 
war strike in the world labour movement.2’ : 
: During the. years of the Second World War, the 
_ Communist domination over the AITUC increased 
K ' because, of the arrest a detention of a largë 
; wa on. sage 34) 


full consciousness and -dignity -of -ts role”t,” The- 
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a Te a development economist living in an ‘advanced’ 

industrial country like the UK, the extent to 
which ideas; concepts and even the language of 


development economics has filtered into the discus- - 


sion of our own problems in the ‘North’ is striking 


Development Crisis of the North. 


$ 


- indeed. The very concept of the ‘North’ is a 200d « 


example:, we used to talk of the ‘North-South’ divide, 
meaning the gap between the First World, or pethaps 


`” First and Second Worlds, compared with the Third‘ 


World. The idea of a North-South divide is bezom- 
ing very familiar to people living in the UK, and 
also in France or West Germany. But to them it 
means something quite different: the gap between 
an industrialised poorer half „of the country, and a 
more prosperous half in which the expanding high 
technology industries and’ service activities 


poorer part with the old declining industries is-in 
` the North, the more prosperous part in the South; 
hence the North-South divide. 
‘North-South divide has also assumed a definite and 
sharp political connotation, highlighted by the recent 
general election: the. North predominantly Labour, 

- the dominant South Conservative. . 
The same is true of France and. Germany. Asa 
- perceptive writer speaking of France has put it! “The 
. North remains’ associated with industries that, 
‘instead of being’ filthy but lucrative, ‘are dead or 
` dying. The image of the belching chimney is replac- 
ed by that of the empty factory; the crush at the 
works gates by the dole queue; the row of.dingy 
back-to-backs by the vandalised tower block. The 
power-house of the world has become the ‘rustbelt’.”” 
(Edward Mortimer: “A flicker of the Northern lights’, 
Financial Times, Saturday, 1 June 1987.) The article 
goes on to describe the same ‘phenomenon for 
Germany where. industrial activity and prosperity 


‘are 
~ centred. As it happens, in all three- countries the — 


In the UK, the. 





- 


described as. ‘cumulative causation’ or ‘to whom 
hath shall be given.’ 
region or certain part of a country gets ahead of the 
test, forces are set into-motion to concentrate deve-. 


lopment further’ in the advanced -regions, to the © 


disadvantage of the poorer regions. The analysis of ; 
cumulative causation in’economic development can 


be useful and important to us in the North todayin ° 


understanding the forces making. for increasing 


In other words, once a certain ` 


regional inqualities and in developing policies to | 


counteract them. : ee 

-There are other concepts familiar from develop- 
ment economics related to,the North-South divide. 
Most directly there is the concept of the ‘dual 


society’ in which different levels of living co-exist ~ 


side by side. Inthe developing countries the dual 


society is often represented by the urban-rural divi- . 


sion or by.a division’ between -the ‘formal’ and’ 


. ‘informal’ sectors or that between a ‘modern’ and a 


has shifted from the old centre of the Ruhr in the-, 


North, to the thriving ‘new industries’ in Bavaria“ 
and Wuerthemberg in the South. 
_ All this also has close parallels in the sharp 
regional. differences in many developing countries, 
- for example, in Brazil, the dynamic Sao Paulo in the 
~South versus the poverty-stricken North-East, or in 
_ India the prosperous Punjab comparéd with Bihar— 
‘even South Korea has its ‘backward provinces’. The 
underlying principle is the same in the North-South 
‘division. within our own societies as’ within develop- 
ing countries as well as the global North-South 
division: the principle which Gunnar Myrdal has 
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‘traditional’ sector using different technologies. Of 
these dualistic gaps familiar to development econo- 


mists, the first does not directly apply: to industrial - 


countries, except perhaps in reverse: where the deve- 
loping countries are often said to show ‘urban bias’ (a 


term invented and made familiar by Michael Lipton), > 


the industrial countries show a very. pronounced. 


‘rural bias’. The Common Agricultural Policy of the’ - 


EEC for instance,~and the corresponding agricul-., 
tural policies in the US and Japan, all are irrational, 


-in terms of our own self-interest as well as the 
interests of developing countries and the world eco- - 
nomy as a whole. What we have in common with ~ 


the situation in developing countries is that in‘both 
cases the, interests of the majority are disregarded: 
(the rural majority in develdping countries and thë 
urban majority in industrial countries) while the 
interests of a minority are strongly promoted: (the 


urban minority in developing countries and the rural - 


minority in industrial countries). The political roots 
and mechanisms of such parallel situations where a 
minority manages to make its interests prevail over 
those of a majority, show.close similarities between 
the developing and industrial countries. To the best 
of my knowledge this has not yet beeri properly 


‘studied but it could make a fascinating and impor-. 


tant subject 
-listening?). p 
- The other’ two ‘divisions within the dual society 
are directly relevant.. Just as in the developing coun-. 
tries, the informal sector has been rapidly: increasing 
in the industrial countries and attracted increasing 
attention. Even the term’ has become familiar, 
though other expressions such as the ’hidden eco- 


for research (are the Foundations 


“nomy’ or-the ‘black. economy’ are also’ used. The: 


rise in the informal sector in countries like the UK. 
is partly, but only partly, the result of high unemp-. 
loyment which has persisted since 1973 following the. 


` first big rise in oil prices. It-used to be-said that. 
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unemployment, particularly in the form of disguised 
unemployment or the ‘working poor’ was a 
characteristic of the developing countries, whereas 


_ the industrial‘countries, in an-era of Keynesian 


enlightment, enjoyed full employment. Alas, that eta 
isno more, and with the rise in unemployment-in 
many industrial countries that distinction has dis- 


` ‘appeared... And with the’ weakening of the welfare 


state in industrial-countries which is part of the neo- 

liberal counter-revolution, the unemployed are 

increasingly tempted or driven’ to seek additional 
- income through casual work; ‘moonlighting’ is-our 

counterpart of informal sector activities. Many more 
- now fall through the safety net of social security. 

But the increase in the informal sector in the 
North is only partly due-to rising unemployment. It 
is also due to other forces such’as an ‘increasing pre- 
ferénce for part-time employment, for flexible work- 
ing hours, increased participation of women in the 


` labour force with their natural preference for part- 


time work, self-employment and working from home, 


and also the spread of the do-it-yourself movement. | 


All these trends have led to what -we may calla 
spontaneous growth of the informal sector, not 


"necessarily as a response to lack of employment . 


opportunities. | - - ye eK 
The third division mentioned was that between the 
-modern and the traditional sectors, distinguished by 
modern and traditional technology respectively. This 
is clearly also applicable to. the North-South divide 
inthe industrial countries. -Our own North is the 
home of the traditional manufacturing” industries, 
both light industries like textiles and heavy industries 


like coal, steel, ship-building, ete., using the tradi- ` 


tional (although by now mechanised) technology of 
the industrial revolution; while in the South the 


_ high-tech and -service industries use a different’ kind . 


of technology based’ on computerisation, robotisa- 
tion and other new technological breakthroughs. 
Our rising unemployment has. also eliminated 


what used- to be another distinguishing feature bet- _ 


ween industrial and developing countries. The-con- 


ventional wisdom of the development- textbooks is ` 


that in the developing countries trade unions are 
weak, and hence the share of wages low, while in 


industrial countries wages are constantly driven up _ 
by the pressure of strong trade unions, appropriat-. 


ing the fruits of rising- productivity, This was one 
strand in the arguments put forward by Prebisch 
and others to postulate: a trend towards deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade of peor countries in world 
trade. With higher unemployment and the coming 
‘into power in most industrial countries of govern- 


ments holding neo-liberal beliefs, the. power of trade ` 


unions has greatly declined. The changes in indus- 
trial structure from the old heavily unionised 


manufacturing industries to the high-tech and- 


service occupations where unionisation is very weak, 
have also played apart in this process. The text- 
books still tell us that the degree of income inequa- 
lity tends to be higher in the developing countries; 
but since the recession there has been a trend 
towards economic inequality-in the industrial coun- 
tries eating away at the difference proclaimed by the 
textbooks. If we are worried about the lack of ‘human 
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lity of ‘trickle down’ 


really poor. 


face’ in the adjustment. of the developing countries 
to recession, balance-of-payments crises, debt 
crises; etc., many of us are now also worried about-a 
similar lack of human face in our industrial coun- 
tries. It is perhaps no accident that the well-known, 
UNICEF study on ‘The Impact of the Recession on 


Children in Developing Countries’ and the subse-. 


quent even better-known study on ‘Adjustment with 
a Human Face’ both include examples from indus- 


trial countries (US and Italy) among their country 


case studies, : > or a : 

In spite of virtually continuous growth — although 
ata reduced rate sincé 1974 — in the industrial . 
countries, and even though this follows a period 
of rapid growth for some 25 years between 1948 and 
1973, and even though the trend torwards inequality 
is relatively mild when expressed. in terms of a 
Gini coefficient, yet in spite of all-this there are 


„distinct, signs- in „recent. years -that the extent of 


poverty- has been increasing and improvements in 
standards of living indicators have slowed down or 
been - reversed. This indicates the unreliability ‘of 
‘trickle down’, that is the belief that growth provides 
the’ resources for improving social as well as éco- - 
nomic. conditions and that somehow this increase ` 
in resources will penetrate to the-social sectors and 


` show results. - This lesson we could also have learnt 


from the developing countries. In development eco-, 
nomics, itis now more or less universally accepted 
that there isno necessary identity, or even strong 
correlation, betwéen ‘growth of GNP and the extent - 
of poverty; the pattern of growth is as important - 
as the rate of growth. A policy of reducing poverty 


“requires measures -other than, and certainly addi- 
_tional to,a simple acceleration of the: rate’ of 


growth. Measures specifically targeted at- poverty 


groups are an essential part of a basic needs stra- 
‘tegy. This last: part of the lesson some of the indus-- ` 


trial conntries still have-to learn, but the unreliabi- - 
is now too obvious to be 
disregarded. 3 a eet oF 
But at the same time experience in developing 
countries tells us that in practice it is incredibly 
difficult to reach the poorest groups of the popu- 
lation. To talk about, or’even to legislate ‘measures 
targeted at the poor’ is easy, but easier said than 
implemented. Social services, subsidies, . public 
works, etc, .all the Known instruments of ‘poverty 
orientation’ have a dreadful-tendency to-leave out 
the very poorest: Free school meals for children? 
But. the very poorest do not go to school or-drop 
out before finishing. Health clinics? The poorest do 
not have the timé or knowlédge or education to-seek ` 


them out and profit from their advice: Public works? 


Assets created may benefit the richer rather than 
the poorer farmers, or.the land owners rather than 
producers, etc. In the UK it has been observed that 


‘the main beneficiaries of the welfare state may be 


the middle classes — perhaps the lower middle 
classes rather than upper middle classes, but not the 


- One final thought about thé persistence of poverty 
in the industrial countries. One can debate — and _ 
one does in fact debate quite forcefully — whether 

i 7.. (Continued on Page. 26) 





RAJIV AND THE US `` 


Trading Non-Aligninent for Hi-Tech? . 


" KN, HARI KUMAR. 


I 


N spite of the Prime Minister’s denials, observers 
have noted a pro-US shift in attitude and stance 


during his rather low profile stopover in Washington > 
enroute to New Delhi from the Commonwealth’ 


summit.at Vancouver last October and his. second 
meeting with US President Ronald Reagan there. 
Not that it was entirely unexpected. The Prime 
Minister’s ideological inclinations towards- 
United States and other advanced. Western countries, 
politically, economically, ideologically and culturally, 
are too well known. - 

Linked to this is his rather overenthusiastic and, 
for that reason, reckless pursuit of his pet obsession, 
high tech, which-he believes the US possesses most 
abundantly and of the most advanced'kind, to realise 
his cherished ambition of. taking India into the 21st 
_ century: In fact, before his departure for Vancouver 
` commentators. in some leading national dailies had 
warned him against succumbing to US pressure to 
. sign the nuclear nen-proliferation treaty. Leftist 

- parties had more generally warned him against taking 
the country closer towards the United States. ` : 

Despite these premonitions, there has been almost 
universal sürprise at the extent to which the Primé 
Minister went in order not to offend, in fact,to 
please, the US administration, Congress and busi- 


nessmen. The surprise was all the greater as over the. 


previous year, and a half or so, the previous ‘few 
months particularly, the ruling party, and the Prime 


Minister himself, had shifted to a leftist, anti-US,’ 


anti-Pakistani rhetoric, which had become louder 
and more strident- as the political crisis caused by 


electoral setbacks, political and organisational mis- 


management and corruption scandals deepened. 
However, attention on the Indian Government’s 
-pro-US stances has focused separatély on issues that 
have been in the limelight from time to time: Libya, 
Israel, the Gulf, efc, before the recent visit and arms 


aid to Pakistan, destabilisation, etc., after. What is. 


attempted in this article isa systematic analysis of 
the Indian Government’s. attitudes and stands vis-a- 
vis-the Uniten States, both directly ‘and indirectly, 
before, during and after Rajiv. Gandhi’s recent visit 
to Washington, and more generally its -meaning‘and 
implications for the country’s foreign policy. 


Jt must be.pointed out straightaway that on the 


-one issue on which the pressure was most immediate 
and greatest, Rajiv Gandhi unequivocally and firmly 
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reiterated the Indian Government’s stand, viz, that 
it will not sign the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. . 


-. The pressure was greatest because it is not only the 


Reagan Administration. which is keen that India . 
should sign the treaty, but there is a bipartisan 
consensus in the US Congress on the issue. It was. 
most immediate because -the Americans were seized 
of the issue after the Pervez case came to light and 
Pakistan’s relentless pursuit of the nuclear weapon at 
any cost, -and by whatever means, was again 
apparent. Fae Su 
US officials: argue that if it is politically inex- 


” pedient for India to sign the NPT, because it has 


already taken a stand for many years that- it is dis- 


-criminatory and fears that it violates national sove- 


teignty, India and Pakistan could work out a 
bilateral agreement, or: a series of agreements, to 
postpone, if not stall permanently, a' Pakistani, and 
in consequence, an Indian bomb, and a nuclear arms 
race in the sub-continent.. The decision to sign ‘an 
agreement not to attack each other’s nuclear instal- 
lations, which was agreed upon by President Zia and. 
the Prime Minister in New Delhi two years ago but’ 
not followed up, is regarded by them as a good start. 
Even if India has no intention’-to make a nuclear 
weapon, a bilateral treaty not to do so- will help 
reduce tension, they argue. In any case’such a bila- 
teral treaty can be discarded at any time. 
But, obviously, the Prime Minister’s attitude has 
With the: deepening domestic 
political crisis, a strong stand against a traditional 
rival which would. also appease -Hindu communal 
and chauvinist sentiment was deemed necessary to 
mobilise support. There is also’ the Foreign. Office 


‘view that no Government can remain in power even 


for a day if it signs the NPT, which is linked not 
merely to India’s defence needs but -also to the 
Government’s hegemonistic aspirations.- So even at 
the cost of ‘sounding inconsistent, insincere and - 
megalomaniac in maintaining that nuclear disarma- 
ment is a regional (in the, larger sénse, including 
China ‘and the Indian Ocean) and global issue, before 
it is an India-Pakistan, or even South Asian, one the 
Prime Minister stuck to his guns. -- However, éven if 
it ig true that US political and strategic concerns in ` 
relation to the Soviet Union, Afghanistan,’ the Gulf: 
and the Islamic countries are the chief reason for 
continuing economic and security aid to Pakistan, 


` there is clearly substantial weight in the argument 


that’ India-can more effectively stall a Pakistani 
nuclear weapon. And while pressure.should be 
maintained on the US to.use its leverage with Paki- 
stan, even if only punitively (The US has it within 
itspower to stop. Pakistan going nuclear,” as the 
Primë Minister put it), the wisdom of India- keeping 
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its nuclear option open, of eveii exercising it, needs 
to be re-examined. At any rate a bilateral agree-- 
ment, formal or informal, would be better than 
Pakistan exercising its nuclear option at the possible 
cost of some US aid while India refrains from doing 
so for fear of losing access to American high tech, a 
possibility that, as we shall see later, is not as out- 
rageous and remote as it may seem under the present 
Indian Government, in spite of the Prime Minister’s 

` unequivocal assertion that India will not produce the 
nuclear bomb unless forced to do so. The US is not 
likely to be sympathetic’ to an Indian bomb even 
after Pakistan possesses one -since the attempt will . 
always be to freeze the status quo at any point of’ 
time. 

But strangely, on the subject of US arms aid to- 
Pakistan, particularly AWACS, a very sophisticated 
‘high-tech item whose force multiplier effect and non- 
availability to India from the US or elsewhere has 
caused the armed forces and policy planners much 
anxiety, the Prime Minister was silent. (The reported 
Indian initiative to-develop an indigenous AWACS 
and/or to procure the Soviet model are not compar- 
-able options at least in the foreseeable future.) And 
by his silence he signalled acceptance of the long- 
standing US argument that US ‘security aid to 
‘Pakistan is not meant against- India but rather to 
ensure stability and reduce tension in South Asia, 
which President Reagan reiterated in his statement 
after the meeting — an argument that India has 
traditionally refuted and even the US administration 
has lately abandoned. At a press conference on his 
return flight, he tried to reply to (anticipated) 
criticism by saying that Pakistan is not so important, 

But.even if that is true, and Pakistan Foreign 
Ministers Agha Shahi and Shahabzada Yakub Khan 
have in recent years repeated it ad nauseam in reply 
to the Indian Government’s continued protest against 
US arms aid, it can hardly be argued that Pakistan, 


insofar as it is a US surrogate, poses no threat to- 


regional stability and non-aligned. (This can be 
observed even in a totally different sphere, viz., 
UNESCO, - wheré the Pakistani candidate, 
` Shahabzada Yakub’Khan, was the US surrogate in 
the recent election for the post of Director-General, 
against the candidate of the non-aligned developing 
countries, M’Bow, whose policies as head of the 
organisation were bitterly opposed by the US, lead- 
ing to the withdrawal of its membership of 
UNESCO, The Indian Government’s rather 
lackadaisical attitude during the election was pro- 
bably motivated by a desire not to among the US.) _ 
In fact this ad, even if it does not alter the balance 
of forces as drastically as a nuclear weapon would, 
makes Pakistan less vulnerable to Indian influence 
and hegemony in the South Asian region, which is 
why the Indian Foreign Office ever stops crying itself 
hoarse about it. The argument that the Prime Minis- 
ter did not raise the question of arms aid to Pakistan 
because of the delay and possible cancellation of the 
proposed sale of AWACS to Pakistan does not ring 
true. First, because US administration sources have 
earlier maintained that Pakistan was not going to be 
given the more advance. Boeing E-3A, but only the 
Hawkeye. And, second, because State- Department 
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officials attribute the delay or cancellation to the 
emotion generated by the Pervez case, which the US 
Congress‘ and public. opinion -have- regarded- as a 
slap in the face, and also to the sharp decline in air’ 
intrusions into Pakistan from the Afghanistan 
side in recent months, thus undermining the 
rationale for the AWACS sale or lease to Pakistan. 

In any case, reports in recent weeks suggest that 
Pakistan is pursuing AWACS once again ardently 
and- that the US Administration is not averse to 


.considering ‘its request, which -in the context of 


almost certain Soviet withdrawal -from Afghanistan 
on terms most favourable to Pakistan and -the US, 
can only mean that they are for use in the Gulf 
region and possibly against India. Nor can it be 
argued that the US Government has changed. its 
mind on the’ supply of AWACS recently because of 
India’s acquisition on lease of a nuclear submarine 
from the Soviet Union. For the purchase-of nuclear 
submarines has long been on the cards, and the 
present one has been acquired for training as the 
Prime Minister has said. Rather, the adverse and 
strong US and Pakistani response at the time of its 
acquistion was probably. meant to justify the sale- 
of AWACS. In any .case, the two are hardly com-. 
parable, since the nuclear submarine cannot play as’ 
significant a role vis-a-vis Pakstan as AWACS can 
play vis-a-vis India. : 
Not surprisingly the US Defence Secretary Frank 
Carlucci, has unambiguously reiterated in Islama- 
bad, where he went after visiting New Delhi last 
week, his predecessor’s commitment to Pakistan on 
sale of AWACS made during a similar visit more 
than a year ago. When he was in New Delhi, the 
Indian Government merely requested that arms aid. 
to Pakistan be cut since a settlement on the Afgha+ 
‘nistan issue seemed near at hand, which is a far cry 
from earlier Indian protests ‘against the arms aid 
per se, but was nonetheless rejected by the Defence 
Secretary ata press conference. after his meetings 
with the Prime Minister and other Ministers. ; 
_' It could be argued that not protesting against US 
arms aid to Pakistan means, that the India Govern- 


„ment accepts the-role assigned by the US to Pakistan 


in the region. A statement to the effect that the 
Indian Government does in fact see some aspects of 


‘the role assigned to Pakistan by the US as positive, . 


was made bythe Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Natwar Singh, during his trip to the US to 
prepare for the Prime Minister’s recent visit. - This 
is also evidenced in recent Indian stances on the Gulf 
and Afghanistan crises. ; 

The Prime Minister, in his attempt to please the 
US,-went further, he exonerated the US of charges, 
levelled by his party, Cabinet- colleagues and him- . 
self, of trying to destabilise country’s regime by 
various methods, one of which was by backing 
Pakistan, because of India’s independent and non- 
aligned stand. In doing so, not merely did he show 
his naivete, but he also risked his credibility and 
domestic support. According to US State Depart- 
ment officials and Indian diplomats, the Americans, 
though hurt by the charges and strongly denying 
them, only wanted that, even ifit was Politically 
necessary to level them, the Prime Minister parti- 
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éularly and senior Gabinet Ministers should not lend 
them their. Weight ‘and prestige by uttering ‘such 
charges themselves. In Other words, they are’sympa- 


thetic and want -the Prime , Minister to survive . 


politically. But the Prime. Minister.asked for and 


š ni 


` how afier : the Us. Ambassador to tthe UN, Ĝen. 
Vernon Walters, lashed out at the’ then . External 


. Affairs Minister, B.R. 


fight terrorism but reali 


accepted - Vice-President George Bush’s assurance ~ sentiment, in early. 1986 


that the US is. not involved in any destabilisation 
manoeuvres'in this country. He also; presumably in 


order to prove this ‘‘‘genuine” non-aligned. creden- 


tials as Americans often demand, taunting ‘india.on 
what they see as its.pro-Soviet stand ‘on. foreign 
policy issues, brought in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern bloc countries by saying that-all developed 
countries have intelligence Operations in under- 
developed countries and that’ the. Indian Govern- 
À ments attempt is to limit them to the extent possi- 
k -b ê. TAAT R - mi à i E j 
“© On another major issue of direct and immediate 


relevance to India, viz., the Afghanistan problem, 


the Prime Minister reaffired the Government’s well-. 
known- position calling for anend to foreign inter--. 


vention (meaning Soviet troops) and interference 
(meaning US and Western aid to rebel forces) and 


endorsed thë need for a political settlement to ensure . 
"a sovereign; independent and non-aligned Afgha- - 


nistan. ‘The clarity in reaffirmation was all the -more 


necessary since some remarks during his first visit- 


were interpreted as-a shift in stand on`the issue, But 


` even though the, Prime-Minister has withstocd consi- . 


derable US pressure on this issue also, his stand 
during his recent visit was not publicised in India, 


a point which, aswe shall later see, could be of con-_ 


siderable significance. (It is interesting to note that 


the Indian Government'has in recent weeks shifted” 


its. stance to a more. pro-US position and more 
active mediation to end the conflict and in the pro- 
‘cess’has drawn appreciation from none other than 
-- Pakistan’s - Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 


Zain Noorani, even though the Pakistan Government’. 


has been.generally critical of -and resistant to- any 
Indian rolė on the issue and has -successfully played 
cat and mouse with an inept India Government 
trying to find-a role for itself so late in the “day: 
Though the Indian Government’s role as mediator 
on this issue, as in the Kampuchean problem earlier, 
„does not seem to be morethan that of a postman, 
in spite of the rather grandiloquent- attempts by 
Natwar Singh to present both as major independent 
‘initiative in keeping with the Indian Government’s 
traditional role in the-non-aligned moverent and 
‘the underdeveloped countries more generally. What 
the Government’s stand is on the ‘resolution of 
either of these issues has not been made public 
Clearly and officially, except that in. the case of the 
Afghanistan crisis reports suggest that the Govern- 
ment was critical of the Afghan Government’s stand 
some weeks ago and that the US, in addition to the 


`” USSR, has now begun to accept the Indian Governi- 


ment’s role on the issue).. 


However, when we go, beyond the sub-continent. 


. -and its immediate neighbourhood and consider the 
Indian Government's stand and attitude to various 
major issues of world concern; we can- perceive a 
similar pattern over-the last couple of years of trying 
to please the United States. Observers have noted 
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Bhagat, for. ais statements 


against American bullying of Libya, ostensibly to 


y' to appease. domestic US 
, he~ was ‘promptly dropped 


from- the Union Cabinet..The interpretation that this. 
was-a signal to please the US was-confirmed ‘when the 


Prime Minister was silent on the Libyan.issue in his ` 


address tothe NAM. summit at Harare later that year, 
But nearer home the deafening silenée on American 


bullying of Iran in the 


last few months, again to - 


appeal to domestic sentiment rather than to maintain 


. freedom of navigation a 


t the request of. the ‘smaller 


`- Gulf States as officially stated, has been noted. The 


- increased role of the US and its allies "in the Gulf ~ 


i has not only escalated tension-dangerously but; also, 
_ Sliven the proximity of the region, gravely affected 
many vital Indian- interests, . including ‘its. security, 


_ A large number of Indian citizens are working there, 
and India has economic links and friendly political 


ties assiduously cultivated over many decades with 
most of the region’s countries, including the two 


chief warring parties. . 


‘Besides, the Indian ‘Government has, in the past, 


‘. both bilaterally and through the Non-Aligned-Move- 


ment, tried to~médiate 


to end the Iran-Iraq war, - 


which, it was feared,- could lead to greater instabi- 


lity and intervention of outside powers. Doubtless 


‘the situation is complex, as some American defen- 


ders of India’s silence 
hardly be the: reason 


have argued, but that can 
for silence and inaction. - It 


was as late as the Commonwealth summit in Van- 


couver that the “Prime: 
_ on this issue when in hi 


Minister broke the silence’ ` 
S Inaugural address-he mäin“ 


. tained what can be termed a minimalist non-aligned. 


. Position by expressing concern at the growing 


- Superpower involvemen 


t in the area and calling for 


support to the UN Security Council resolution on 


.the issue and the efforts of the UN Secretary- 
General to find a solution. The Prime’ Minister 
‘discussed: the Gulf situation with the US President 
when they met - privately, the official. Indian spokes- 
. men Said at the-.Washington press briefing, but did 


not. elaborate. 


It must'further~ be noted that in spite of. requests . 


by two of the three Gul 


f States visited in late Janu- 


ary and -early February ‘by the then Minister of. 
State for. External Affairs, E, Faleiro, particularly by 
Kuwait, which has been the chief Proponent of the 


_ US role in the region,- 
India’s.part to resolve 


for-a more active role on’ 
the Gulf conflict . and crisis,” 


‘the Indian Government . has remained silent and: 
non-committal. It is only early this year that new 


Naval Chief, Admiral 


J. G. Nadkarni, voiced con=" ” 


cern at the’ naval build-up’ in the Gulf region and 
there abouts in_relation to Indian security, but- 


even he has remained ` s 


the Indian Ocean as a 
conference on. the subj 


ilent-thereafter. This lack of 


response and initiative is surprising. since the Indian 
- Government has for long championed the idea of 


-zone of peace and the UN: | 
ect, both of “which the US. 


_ Government. has opposed. Again, not ‘much has’; 
been heard about this lately in spite Of the fact that 
the Prime Minister- pointed to nuclear Weapons in 
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. later this year. It 
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the Indian Gcean as one reason- why his Govern- 


ment was not willing to forgo- the nuclear weapons | 


option, $ - 


_ .-A softer stand on Israel too hasbeen noticed lately 


with the decision to play the Davis Cup match in 


` New Delhi last year and also. on Visas to ‘Israeli ` 


citizents, especially academics, on which issue , the ` 


` Prime Minister showed great solicitousness at the 


press conference for Indian journalists in Washing- 
ton. Opposition members 
chargéd. that this shift in stand was to please the US, 


- especially since Congress had béen critical of India’s 


negative stand on Israel in its aid resolution some 
months ago. The fact that PLO leader Yasser Arafat 
came to India soon after the India-Israel Davis Cup. 
match may have been a cover to. silence critics and 
demonstrate continuity but that-does not mean that 
the. Government’s stand has not changed, even 
though US bilateral aid to India is very small. 

The charge is also noticeable in the Government’s 
initial failure to criticise Israels action against 
Palestinians in the Gaza Strip arid elsewhere in 


December last year, except for an innocuous state- 


ment when Arab-diplomats siet Natwar Singh’ in 
late December. -In the UN debate on- the issue, the 
Indiam Ambassador.to the UN protested vehemently 


only when Israel compared its occupation of Arab © 


térritory and actions therein to the role played by 
the Indian Peace-Keeping Force in-Sri Lanka, This. 
must be ‘considered against the almost -universal 
criticism of the recent Israeli actions, which includes 
the unpretedentedly strong criticism ‘by its chief 
political, military and ecoonomic backer, the United 


` States. - 


In late January, again only when Arab diplomats 
met him. Faleiro made comments critical of - Israel 
and repeated them later during his tour of three 
countries in the Gulf region. It was as Jate as 
February 7 this yéar that the Prime Minister, “after 
meeting 4 PLO representative, issued a statement 
condemning the Israeli repression, two months after 


-the violence had started. But in spite of this, the 


Indian Government ‘had been siipportive of the 
holding of the return Davis? Cup match in Israel 
reversed its decision only 


after much. strong criticism in “Parliament and 
opposition from Arab countries particularly, but” 


-only’as a protest against recent Israeli atrocities 


against Palestinians. -.It has used_the - occasion, to 
state clearly that it intends to support sporting links 
with Israel in the future, which marks a departure. 


from ‘the the Indian Governmet’s policy in this 


II. 


i For the last year or so very little has been heard: 
domestically about India’s support to . Nicaragua - 
` and opposition to US covert action and destabili- 


sation in Central Amierica.- When -I raised the 
issue, theIndian Ambassador to the UN, C.R. 
Gharekhan, protested vehemently and pointed out 
that - India’s stand and voting at the UN had 


remained unchanged. He did admit that therë was 


less publicity on stands taken recently, but attributed 
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in Parliament -have © 


` negative. 


that to bureaucratic lapses. ; ae, 
Interestingly, the Prime Minister made no staté- 
ment when the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to- 
the ‘Costa Rican Presiderit, Oscar Arias, for’ his - 
plan for a political settlement and peace in Central, 
‘America, just a few days before he landed ‘in the 
US. It must be pointed out that this plan aims 
to resolve the conflicts in the. region by the coun- ' 
tries themselves and without the intervention of 
the Superpowers, which is a ‘cardinal principle of 


_ the Non-Aligned Movement. When’at a’press con- 


ference in Washington the Prime Minister was 
asked whether he discussed the Central American 
situation with the US President, he replied in~the 
In the weeks succeeding his, Washington, 
visit the Indian Government has also been silent .on 


„major developments in the area, most importantly 


the Nicaraguan Government’s willingness to hold 


“talks with the Contra rebels (earlier it had been 


willing ’to talk’ only to their backers, the US Govern- 
ment). and, following that, the US Government’s: 
willingness to hold” talks with the -Nicaraguan 
Government.: More recently even major develop- 
ments like the movement of US troops to .Honduras - 
and the cease-fire agreement between the Sandinista 
Government and the Contra-rebels was also met 
with silence: A question arises: is the lower profile 
a ‘prelude to increasing: silence and. inactivity on 
this front,- leading some time later to an incon- 
spicuous shift in India’s stand? =. 
- The question “assumes spécial significance’ when 

we observe the lower profile in relation to the-Indian ~ 
Government's -stand on-South Africa which is in. 

marked contrast to~the high pressure publicity ‘to 

project >the: Prime_ “Minister’s.- aggressive leader- 


_ ship on the sanctions issue and pressure on Margaret ' 


Thatcher to--adopt them on earlier - occasions. 
Congress-I and pro Government leaders and sup- 


-porters had earlier even been encouraged to call 


for the expulsion of Britain from the Common- 
wealth. But in spite of the fighting rhetoric- of the 
Prime Ministér’s inaugural speech-at the Vancouver 
CHOGM with spécial emphasis on sanctions and © 
the fight against apartheid in South Africa, he- 
made no mention of the British Government’s anti- 
sanctions stand, let alone criticise it. Further, he’ 
was decidely cold and distant at the -press ‘con- 
ference called by the four heads of State of. 
Australia, Zimbabwe, Zambia and India for the 
express purpose of defending the Candian Prime ~ 
Minister, Brian Mulroney, against the ‘vicious 
attacks from the British delegation for his’ leading 
role in steering the CHOGM towards-a_ harder line 
omthé sanctions issue. In fact, he did not even 
mention the name of the British Prime Minister, 
while all the others were highly critical “of Margaret 
Thatcher’s attitude, arguments and stand. 

The point .assumes~greater significance when we 


consider the fact that the South African sanctions 


issue was by the-consehsus of the non-British nations 
less central and ‘contentious at Vancouver than ` at 


‘the Bahamas CHOGM in 1985 and London mini 


summit in 1986. Puzzled Indian diplomats say 
that the Indian Government has no reason to be soft 


‘on Margaret Thatcher especially since her Govern- 
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ment has not been. very cooperative on the Sikh: 


terrorists issue! The question is inevitable: did the 
Prime Minister take this very much softer line on 
sanctions, and .especially against Britain, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the-Reagan-Administration, whose 


attitude and stand on action for ending epartheid: 


and arguments in support are similar to Mrs 
Thatcher’s? E : 
It is noteworthy that the Prime. Minister, besides 
one incidental reference in his interview to The 
. Washington Post, made no attempt to appeal to US 
public.opinion and Congress where there is consider- 
‘able anti-apartheid, pro-sanctions sentiment. Nor 
did he broach the subject with the Reagan Admini- 
stration whose support to the apartheid regime for 
political, strategic and economic reasons is more 
important for its continuing strength and survival 
-than that of Britain. When I- raised this with a top 


State Department official, he said that the US.admi- © 


nistration does not expect anything from India on 
this issue as US. policy towards South ‘Africa and 
India work on different planes. One Amerizan poli- 
tical observer assured me that a stand on South 


Africa which was similar to that of the corservative: 


Australian Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, would not 

_ Offend the Reagan Administration. But as'we have 

seen in the destabilisation issue that is no reason for 

the Prime Minister to refrain from going s far as 
he choose to please the Americans. 

It is also surprising that the Prime 


only that the Indian Government was belatedly 
(just before the Vancouver CHOGM) exercised over 
the implications of the second coup there far Fijians 
of Indian origin and summarily took the extreme 
step of imposing total economic sanctions. but had 
- also tried to project it as the major issue, taking pre- 
cedence over South Africa, at the Vancouver 
summit. For not only does the US have mejor poli- 
_ tical and strategic concerns: in the South Pazific and 
significant influence there, but also it. kas been 
argued inthe Australian and even sections of the 
US and Western media that the US was responsible 
for destabilising - the democratically elected Bavadra 
regime for its relatively more leftist and non-aligned 
perspectives, and supporting the military coup which 
apparently had the backing of the defeated Prime 
Minister and his.party which had ruled Fiji for 17 
years. Whatever. the truth of these allegations — 
the US administration has rejected -them and con- 


demned both the. military . coups — it would not be` 
too much to expect the Prime Minister to mobilise- 


support in the US where public opinion has been 
considerably exercised over the destruction of démo-. 
~ cfacy on those islands. But on this issue also there 
was silence, a -silence that has continued even in the 
context of recent attempts to-give a civilian garb to 
win international legitimacy and support for the 
coups’ racist and authoritarian objectives. 
- Interestingly, the Indian Government tas- pro- 
jected the Fiji-issue merely as one that affects the 
Fijian citizens of Indian origin adversely, -presum- 
ably to appeal to domestic sentiment as 2 fighter 
_ for the cause of Indians abroad. And linked to 


.. this, it has posed the Fijian question as one of 
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‘Minister did - 
not raise the Fiji issue in the US, considering not- 


facism, ‘similar to that in South Africa, in -an 
attempt to mobilise-a Commonwealth consensus 
on the issue. The question of democracy and the 
undermining of: democratic | institutions by the 
military coup which has exercised public opinion’ 
in the-Australian region and the Western countries, 


‘has not ‘been focu.ed on. The question of a- 
. possible. US’ role in destabilising the democratic ` 


Bavadra regime has been totally ignored. Members 


_ of Parliament have argued that the Prime Minister’s 


silence in Washington on the Fiji issue was in 
return for US support for the Indo-Sri. Lankan 
accord. But, as we shall see later, the quid pro quo 
is not so simple. ` j 

Two more points. While welcoming the INF: 
treaty and reiterating India’s call for international 
nuclear disarmament the Prime Minister made no - 
reference to the US Strategic Defence Initiative . 
(SDI), or “Star Wars”’-programme as it is popularly 
known, which has been the major bone of conten- 
tion between he Superpowers. Does that again 
reveal a desire to please the US administration? On 
the question of promoting trade and investment 
between the two countries, at the official Indian . 
press note elaborating onthe outcome of the Rajiv- . 


. Reagan meeting said “our private sectors will be. 
‘asked for recommendations to increase opportunities 


for trade and investment.’ It must be pointed out 
that the US administration has a. very small role 
in decisions in this area which are made by business- 
men whose chief concern is profitability and risk 


thefeupon, and good relations with the US may at 


best be one consideration among many for invest- 
ment in any particular country. But why did the 
Indian Government forget its large public sector? 
And <especially since the Reagan Administration 
has -shed the traditional US aversion to India’s 
public sector in so sensitive an area as defénce? 
Further, the note added that the two leaders “dis- 
cussed the need to work to reduce trade barriers in > 
the Uruguay round of GATT. negotiations and 
pledged themselves to stand firm against pressures . 
for increased protectionism.-~ - .. © a ays 
It needs to be-pointed out here that India’s stand ` 


. at GATT, taken together with other developing 


countries, “has been that the advanced Western 
countries should reduce protectionism in order to 
facilitate greater exports from and consequently 
economic development in the developing countries, 
And, further, that services should not be intro- 
duced into the negotiations. The Reagan -admi- 
nistration has been arguing that -the developing 
countries should lower trade barriers in all ‘spheres 


.of trade .including services. The developing coun- 


tries, including India, have -been resisting pressures 
to do so, Far from reducing trade barriers the 
Indian Government has over the last year intro: 
duced greater.protection for the capital goods and 


` computer industries, even though for the capital 


goods industries it has been of a limited nature -` 
and for a short period. But ‘more importantly the 
Prime Minister at a press conference reaffirmed his 
Government’s commitment to liberalisation, 
presumably to reassure American businessmen and 
to induce. them to invest more in the country, 
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-particularly in high-tech areas, -and also to increase 


trade. And even though it can be argued that 
‘the Prime Minister was- merely Stating his well- 
known ideological views and inclinations on all the 


above mentioned points, when. viewed against the _ 
background of the recent leftist rhetoric even in. 


economic matters and slowing down on. liberali- 
sation, these statements also put his credibility and 
domestic-support at grave risk. 

We can now ask the question, why is the Prime 
. Minister going so far in so many diverse areas to 


the ‘high’. tech- sought to the country’s needs Have 
been expressed by many senior Indian scientists - 
in the relevant disciplines who were not consulted ` 
is the-Indo-US vaccine agreement. Fortunately, 
after much public criticism and controversy the 
Government has formed a committee of senior. 
scientists to oversee its implementation and to safe-. 
guard Indian technology and interests. It is not 


-as if the Prime Minister’s objectives and initiatives, 


make, his Government’s stand more acceptable to. ` 


the, US? What does he want in return? Most 
obviously and importantly, he wants high tech.. 
“Secondly, he wants high tech in defence and wants 
to purchase sophisticated weapons. And thirdly 
he, like most of the Foreign Office, wants recogni- 
tion and support for India’s role (meaning hegemony 
_and supremacy) in the region i.e., South Asia. 
Besides these, there are some other areas of co- 
operation like fighting tertorism, narcotics, pania: 
mentary exchanges, etc. 

In the area of. high tech the signing of the super- 
computer deal just before the Prime Minister’s 
departure | for Vancouver and Washington must 
again be seen as a move to please the US. The 
-Americans were upset over the Indian Government’s 
prolonged sulking at not being offered the most 
sophisticated model now available, i.e., the Cray 
. XMP-24 or its equivalent, rather than the equivalent 


of the XMP-14 that the Prime Minister had asked ' 


President Reagan for on his first visit. Clearly US 
Government- officials were concerned that far from 
improving relations and-the US image in India, 
the Indian Govetnment’s stand would damage its 
public image despite all the trouble they had taken 
and concesssions they had given to get the deal 
through. They had maintained that the computer 
offered kad not been given to any country xcept 
their closest allies: 

-From the Indian Government’s point of view its 
acceptance of the US: assurance that the computer 
would be upgraded after(some. time does not amount 
to very much because by that ‘time more advanced 
models willbe available. Already the XMP-48 or. 
equivalent is being talked about or is almost ready 
for use. 
by American personnel ostensibly to ensure that 
the technology does not get into Soviet hands, but 
also reportedly to ensure that it is not used for 
defence purposes, particularly for making nuclear 
weapons. In doing so it’ not only accepted con- 
ditions that in the nuclear area it is unwilling to 


_. accept on the plea that they- would violate national. 


sovereignty, but also risked its domestic support 


- and credibility’ However, it must be . admitted 


that from the country’s point of view the earlier 
and presumably cheaper model may not be an 
altogether bad thing when’ we consider the doubts 
-expressed by many senior Indian scientists, whom 
-the Government has not consulted on the issue, 
about. the. relevdnce ‘and cost-effectiveness of even 
the 
present-day Indian conditions.’ 


Further, it accepted inspection safeguards’ 


supercomputer requested for earlier under , 


which are well-intentioned, are- in themselves ` mis- 
taken: It is widely- recognised that the country - 
requires sophisticated technology, particularly from 
the..West, if it is not to continue to lag behind 
seriously in the economic sphere. The question is 
whether high tech: has become just another Prime 
Ministerial fetish and is part of an attempt to 
refashion the country superficially along the lines ` 
of the glittering consumer societies of the West,. 
which especially in the Indian context will only 


increase economic inequality and leave “the majority 


` of the poor where they are if not worse. 


These doubts aside, much of what was agreed to 
in -Washington seems; to a layman at least, un- 
exceptionable, even if not very impressive, though. 
these gains were threatened momentarily, it now 
seems, by later developments. Thé -Indira Gandhi- 


‘Ronald Reagan Science and Technology Initiative 


was extended for three years beyond 1988 and- the 
official Indian handout noted that “additional pro-. 
grammes: of world-class’ collaborative research in 
projects of mutual benefit in critical areas will-be 


finalised.” Further co-operation and exchange of 


scientific data in ocean science and climate research: 


‘and discussion of Indian participation in the pro- 


posed US supercollider research project were agreed: 
upon. Another area of co-operation is agricultural. 
research to enhance productivity of atid’ zone agri-. 
culture, water management and evaluation of. ground 
water resources, Besides, a programme of Rone 
Reagan-Rajiv Gandhi development fellowships “‘ 
research institutions in both countriés to Benoe 
exchanges in specialised areas of science and techno- 
logy of mutual interest” is to be instituted. 

The. only danger in all this is Possible American 
attempts to palm off socio-economic perspectives 
and policy prescriptions in the guise of. scientific and 
technological research and co-operation, which can. 
be observed in a recent study under the Indo-US -. 
agriculture agreement, and which an essentially. 
gullible, right-wing .and pro-American Indian 
Government may willingly swallow in full. How- 
ever, when asked about these agreements, an emi- 
nent Indian scientist was of the view that-besides the . 
extra funds available which were always welcome: ` 
and the self-confidence it gives Indian researchers 
when- they have the’. chance to compare their work 
with that of individuals and institutions in the 
advanced countries, such agreements do not contri- 
bute very much to increasing the quality of Indian. 


. research. ‘And in any case, funding for research pro- 


Another | area where doubts about the valie of - 
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jects and equipment from the Indian, Government 
has never been a major problem. More broadly it can 
be said that the Prime Minister has not been able to ' 
convince the Indian elite and people that the high-tech 
he is seeking is of the most relevant kind and is worth 


Sacrificing as much as he wants to- in- the field of 
_foreign policy and defence. (It may be worth point- 
ing out here that recently China also madé a foreign 
policy compromise in order to obtain | access to US 
high tech. But tlie quid pro quo was. of a. very limited , 
_hature—that China will stop supplying sophisticated 
Silkworm missiles to Iran which was using them with 


deadly effect against US and US-protected ‘ships and - 


installations in the Gulf region.) : 

In the area’ of defence also the Prime Minister. 
came up against the limits of American co-operation 
atid generosity in high tech transfer during his 
Washington visit. According. to US: observers 
quoting State Department officials the Indian 
request for the much-sought-after composite metals, 

. ie., artificially created- metals with special qualities 
for the light combat aircraft, was turned down. 
This is what the Prime Minister probably referred ` 
.to when on his return flight he told correspondents 
that the US has refused to part with some defence 
technology which they said they had not- given even 
to their allies. However, it was agreed- that co- 
operation in this sphere, particularly the LCA, is to 
be expanded and carried forward. a2 j 

Further, as the Prime Minister told a, press con- 

` ference, the US is likely to become a minor supplier 
of arms, even if becoming a major supplier is far 
away. -According to Indian diplomats this change 

‘in Indian policy was motivated by a desire to by- . 
pass European suppliers, particularly the French 

-competitors;- who, it’ is believed, leaked cut the 

information about the Bofors kickbacks. But more 

-generally this fits‘ into the -Indian Government’s _ 
perspective of increasing closeness to and colabora- 
tion with the US inva large number of important, 
even critical areas. It must be pointed out that 

. this is giving to the US as much as getting from 

' it.” Not only because traditionally it is, the Indian 

Government, suspicious of the reliability of the US 

as an arms supplier and foreign policy backer and 
hence not wanting to be dependent on it, that has 
refused US offers made in response to Indian 
protests about US security aid to Pakistan. But also 
because the US Government has of late been very 
enthusiastic’in its offers of defence technology and 
sale of weapons including willingness to collaborate 
on the LCA:project, shedding its traditional aversion - 
to the public sector and to transfer of technology, 
éspecially of the sophisticated and high-tech variety. 

This enthusiasm is probably linked to the expecta- 

tion. that if ‘the Indian Government’s dependence 


on the Soviet Union for its arms supplies is reduced, _ 
it could result in a foreign policy more favourable _ 


` to the US. 

` On US support for Indian foreign policy, the- 
Prime Minister on his return flight’ remarked that 
the US was envisaging a more positive role for 
India in the South Asian region and elsewhere 
than it had in the past. As the editor of The Times 
of India, Girilal Jain, was quick tò point out in 
an article soon after (see The Times of India, 
- October -31, 1987), this implied that the Indian 
Government was willing to accept the role assigned- 
to it by the United States. . Unfortunately, -he . does 
-not follow-up the full implications of this initial 
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interpretation in the rest of his article. . ee 
We can take the prompt and consistent US sup- 
port’ to the Indo-Sri-Lankan accord to evidence in 


` favour of the Prime Minister’s. assessment, even 


though its high-profile nature was probably also- 


-meant to .satisfy the’ Prime Minister’s rather des- 


perate search for foreign approval and support from‘ 
wherever he could get it, the US, the USSR, the 
Commonwealth summit, etc, for his various ‘actions 
and in his political crisis, presumably because he. 
believes that it would strengthen his domestic stand- 
ing. and support. But beside this we have to put the 
US arms aid and assignment of a role to Pakistan 
which undermines India’s role, at least as that has 
been defined, either as supremacy in the region or 
non-alignment worldwide. In other words, its over-. 
riding objectives aside, the US can be said to have 
accepted what has been termed India’s natural pre- 
eminence in-the region defined as South Asia. i 

‘But despite the drastic. limitations, the “Indian 


- Foreign Office seems willing” to accept closer ties- 


with the US and even water down non-alignment in' 
exchange for acceptance of its imperial ambitions — 
India as a “regional, superpower,” whatever that 
might mean. It is no doubt more uneasy with US 
arnis aid to Pakistan than the Prime Minister seems. 
to be. But is willing to protest less about US arms 
and assignment of role to Pakistan and acquiesce in 
its activities in the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea, 
Indian Ocean and the littoral countries. From ‘the 


- stand-point of the country’s ‘security and indepen- 


dence, this is sacrificing -quite a lot even in areas 
which can legitimately be considered as‘ within its 
sphere of- influence. However, as we have seen 
earlier, the “elsewhere” part of Mr. Gandhi’s State- 
ment does not hold, except if the US conéeption of a 
drastic limitation in India’s non-aligned role’ is: 
accepted or if ‘the nation’s foreign policy is drasti- - 


‘cally altered to suit US perspectives and interests 


more positively. : 


This leads us to wonder whether the silences and . 


‘subtle’ but -sure shifts now being made-in India’s 
. foreign policy stands and the low domestic profile 


during the Prime Minister’s recent tour’ merely 


“designed so as. not fo attract much domestic atten- 


tion and in consequence criticism just now and to 
prepare the ground for more significant’ and radical 


- changes in stances and policies later. In other words, 


is the ground being prepared for a change in Indian 
voting in the UN on a.wide range of issues to 
suit US interests and role in various parts of the 
world? ` 


H 


rere was also agreement to co-operate on some 


. — Other issues, However, on -the most importdnt 


of these, viz, cooperation in the fight against terror- 
ism, there is considerable ambiguity.  - set 
hile in his review of the Progress of Indo-US 
relations after his meeting with the Prime Minister 
in 1985 President- Reagan’ said “We're working 
together to combat terrorism,” in his press statement 
after the latest meeting he did not mention the sub- 
ject in the list of items agreed upon for action and 


o-operation in the future. The Prime Minister in tan and the Guif situation. it is hardly an accident. 


his press statement after the meeting merely said 
-“*We have each recognised the dangers to our society 
posed by terrorism and narcotics.. I mentioned to 
you.(i.e. President Reagan) today our determination 
to fight these problems,” and went on`to talk ‘about 
the price extracted by narcotics and his Govern- 
ment’s commitment to co-operate with the US to 
fight it. 


that the US is most concerned about the Indian 


‘Government’s stands in relation to the non-aligned. 


developing countries, especiall those which are 
closer to India, where ‘its ‘influence is significant. 
rather than on issues like South Africa ,and nuclear: 


‘disarmament.. It is indeed surprising that the, Indian. 


Government: which- ‘in the 1950s and 60s had been. 
in the frontline of the Non-Aligned Movement | 


` The official Indian press handout issued after the. -should now- be having doubts about its efficacy _ 
meeting does not mention: terrorism as an area of > and need and try to soft-pedal policies based on its. 
cooperation” between the two Governments. The perspectives, just when Latin American countries - 


ambiguity is- probably because the Indian Govern- have, after long decades of political, economic and. 


ment-is unhappy that the US is not going farther 
than it hasin curbing Sikh extremism and terrorism. 
This in spite of the fact that much less is heard these 
days about things like the entry into the US and 
contacts with US politicians and administration of 
Sikh extremist leaders like Jagjit Singh Chauhan, . 


and also about weapons for the-and military training - 


of Sikh extremists inthe US. Probably the kind of 


steps and co-operation . that the Indian Government - 


expects from the US ‘Government is not possible. 
within the framework of a democratic Society. 

In the area of narcotics the statements about - 
co-operation have been more enthusiastic. because 


both leaders have been personally interested in the - 


subject. However ‘the problem is immeasurably 
“greater in the US, even after considering the fact that 
the Prime Minister’s Westernised Indian.elite -per-- 


ception has magnified the problem in the country . 


grossly out of proportion. The co-operation in two. 
other areas, viz, the decision to. develop ways to 
increase availability of educational resources relating 


toone country in the other, and the parliamentary . 
exchange by which the Speakers of the House of 


Representatives and the Lok Sabha will visit each 
other’s countries, is unexceptionable. 
_ ‘It will be clear by now that the returns are hardly 
commensurate with’ the Prime Minister's strategy to 
flatter the US. -In any case the silences and changes 
in stance earlier noted, if indeed they are firm „and 
permanent and not just tactical or opportunistic, 
could mark the beginning of a radical shift in the 
country’s long-standing foreign policy. This foreign 
` policy which has gone by the name of non-alignment 
has been defined not “merely as’ an unwillingness to 
join either of the two major power blocs dominated 
by the two Superpowers in the post-World War II 
period, but also as a determination to follow ‘an 
independent political and economic path as well as 
consolidating the unity of the ex-colonial countries 
_for national sovereignty, democratic values and 
world peace. `- : ; 
It could be argued, however, that tactical flexi- 
bility is necessary to protect the nation’s interest 
and security as well as the non-alignment of the 
developing Countries in a fast-changing and. com- 
plex world. And though it can‘ be argued’ that in 
some of the earlier mentioned issues,-€.£., Central 
America, Fiji, Libya, South Africa,. nuclear disarma’ 
ment, etc., the country’s immediate national, politi- 
cal and’ security interests are not immediately and 
vitally affected, it can hardly be, said that the same 
is true in areas like arms aid to Pakistan, Afghanis- 
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ideological subservience to the US, begun over the 
Jast decade or so to assert themselves, to follow an. 
independent political and economic path, and to 
limit the influence Of Superpowers by. resolving 
their- problems and conflicts themselves. Surely itis / 
not:too much to suggest that the Indian Govern 
ment could, taking an -idea or two from the Arias - 
plan, suggest and work to implement a similar plan 
for the Gulf, crisis. Sa Rate 
It could, however, be argued that in recent years. > 
non-alignment has been redefined by the Indian. 
political and intellectual eliie as the freedom and 
flexibility to follow whatever path is deemed best 
in the. nation’s interests. But besides the cynicism. 
that is implied in sucha definition, it is too general 
to tell us anything specific about the country’s foreign 
policy principles. Which country. or Government: 
does not want the freedom and flexibility to operate 
according to its national. interests; and does not 
claim to have it? Nor is it correct to equate non-' 
alignment with equidistance between the.two major: 
power blocs in the world, as American officials and 
commentators have traditionally tried to do. -7 
But whatever the interpretation it can hardly be. 
denied that a change in.the relations between the 
Superpowers and of any Superpower with an under- 
developed country will have a very significant effect 
on a non-aligned country’s foreign policy. Though - 
it is difficult to understand how the new and radical 
reorientation of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
“by the Soviet leader, Gorbachev, in. the direction 
-of peace’ and friendship with neighbours and the 
US, and his advice to the Indian Government to . 
avoid conflicts and do likewise in relation. to its 
neighbours, could result in greater insecurity among 
Indian foreign policy officials and- the Government, 
as one Indian commentator has argued. Tt- is even 
more difficult to understand how moving closer to 
the US ‘and away from the Soviet Union could 
help in meeting any possible threat from China, 
given the close relations between the US and China > 
in spite of recent setbacks, and the enormous dis- 
tance that'separates the Soviet Union from China 
despite. Gorbachev’s recent overtures, which by 
the way have led China only to reiterate its earlier 
stand on the preconditions for any rapprochement. 
In-any case, as American commentators are quick». 
“to point out, the US has for a dong time been 
saying the very thing that Gorbachev has now said. 
Howevér that may be, it is not the argument’ here 
‘that the US should be criticised and attacked 
recklessly and at every-opportunity, whether for 


ae 
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. domestic or other reasons. There can'be no doubt 
that diversifying options.in all areas is a sure path ` 
towards non-alignment, It is this path that succes- 
sive Indian Governments have followed, even if 
over the last decade and:a half or so circumstances 
has led to greater dependence on one Superpower. 
Rather what is ‘being argued is that in the-name 
` of diversification the Government should nct lean 
excessively on the other Superpower and compro- 
mise its non-aligned perspective which can in turn 
compromise national security and independence. 

` As against this it could be argued: that over the 
last one to one and a half years, the Indian Govern- 
ment's friendship and political security and eco- 


nomic ties with the Soviet Union have in fact been’ 


< reaffirmed and strengthened. - However, it must 
_be pointed out that this high-profile ‘strengthening 
-of ties which began with Gorbachev’s visit to New 
Delhi in ‘late 1986, :coincided with the depending 
domestic political crisis of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Govérnment. In other words it was part of an 


attempt by the Prime Minister to invoke the slogans, 


rhetoric, even policies, personalities and institutions 
of an-erlier era as talismans that were. believed to 
have. contributed to the success of his’ mother, 
Indira Gandhi, as a national political leader. And 
also more particularly to invoke the Indo-Soviet 
treaty, with its associations of the Indian victory - 
over Pakistan in. 1971, as part of an attempt to 
mobilise _anti-Pakistani Hindu communal and 
national chauvinistic sentiment. — 

Further, the Prime .Minister obtained Soviet 
support (of-sorts) during the darkest days of the 


. ‘political crisis. The massivé and spectacular Soviet ` 


festival in India 


and the Soviet Prime Minister's visit 
for its inauguration 


provided another opportunity to 


silence critics of the Government attempts to please . 


the US and take the country closer to it. . However, 
it is not the argument here that’ Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship and cooperation are being abandoned. ` In fact. 
even such surrogates or near-surrogates of the US as 
` President Marcos of the Philippines and President 
Zia of Pakistan have been- known to play the Soviet 
card to wrest further concessions from the United 
States. - . 
.  Inany case the political, strategic, economic and 
technological benefits, from Indo-Soviet cooperation 
are too great to be abandoned at least in the near 
future. In the military area particularly, besides 


long-standing cooperation, India gets the most: 


advanced technological hardware from the Soviet 
Union, a fact that should especially endear it to the 
militarily ambitious Prime Minister. Lately, econo- 
mic and technological co-operation ina wide range 
of areas has been intitiated which would no doubt 
appeal to his techno-economic inclinations. Finally, 
the Soviet Union, being the less powerful and hence 
more defensive Superpower internationally, expects 
less in return from and puts less pressure on India— 
witness, for example, its stand on the NPT to which 
` it is as committed as the US. ia 
Friendship with the Soviet Union, suspicion of the 
US and commitment to non-alignment have beer the 
bases of Indian foreign policy as it has evolved over 
‘the post-Independence period. These perspectives 
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have a strong resonaace in the popular Indian mind. 
And though the Prime Minister ‘in his usual over: 
optimistic manner may have calculated . that, ~ with 
the crisis beginning to blow over, some of the anti-. 
US and leftist economic slogans could probably be 
discarded in the US, the hard political Knocks he. 
has received in his first three years of ‘Prime Minister- - 
ship have made him more cautious in- riding rough- 
shod over long-standing personalities, institutions 
and policies. Further, with the Lok Sabha polls. 
approaching, he would not want to take any risks in 
any area. Hence the caution and subtlety with which 
he is likely to initiate any greater tilt towards the US 
-and by implication away from the Soviet Union.. 
Hence, also the to and fro, two steps forward, one 
step backward movement that can be observed in 


-the various changes in foreign and even economic 


policy he is trying to implement, with quick retreats, | 
often-partial and half-hearted, whenever any strong - 
criticism is faced. 
~ But after all this can it ‘be said that the Prime 
Minister has succeeded’ .in improving Indo-US’ 
relations? Viewed against the controversial US Senate 
sub-committee resolution which, proposed cuts in 
military aid to Pakistan and high tech to India if 
either does not accept the non-proliferation regime, 
‘it. is now, clear that the initial post-visit euphoria 
about its success was misplaced. ; However even if we 
accept the argument that the Indian Government's 
domestic needs were miainly responsible for both 
sides putting on this front of success, the unbalanced 


. outrage .in the Indian Government’s response to the 


sub-committée resolution gives reason to believe that. 
the Prime Minister may have really believed that he 
had been able to convince the Americans and bring 
them round to his Government’s point of view, 
particularly on the NPT. Only this can explain the 
feeling of having been stabbed in the back by the 
Americans in spite of all that the Prime Minister had 
done, including the political risks he had taken, to > 
accommodate the US Government. point of view 
and even gone much further than: what: had been - 
“. But he had -not been able to deliver what in the 
-heat generated by the Pervez case they had most : 
, wanted when, according to US- observers quoting 
‘State Department officials and Indian diplomats, 
they invited him to’stop-over in Washington. With 
hindsight it can be said that the Prime Minister was 
rather rash in brushing aside Foreign Office fears 
and deciding to accept the invitation, But-obviously 
he had felt that-he could bring the Americans round 
to give him his hobby-horse, high tech, in return for 
all that hejhad done for them. But the Americans, 
fearing that nuclear proliferations’ would result in’ 
regional instability, continued to -be very: keen that a 


. nuclear-arms race in the sub-continent should be 


stalled; Hence they saw the Prime Minister’s over- 


. enthusiasm for. high tech as a point of vulnerability ` 


at which they could put greater -pressure’ to achieve’ 


' their ends. 


‘Doubtless the American system provides for a. 
presidential waiver on the grounds of US national | 
interest even if the sub-committee resolution had 
been passed by Congress... But the Indian response. 
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was so ferocious also because it was felt to be 
humiliating for the Prime Minister personally as well 
as the nation as a whole, to receive high tech under 
a-waiver regime. And though the US rapidly with- 
drew the resolution, not wanting to damage improv- 
_ ing relations too greatly, it may be unrealistic to 
expect that. more subtle ways of exerting pressure 
“through the lever of high tech transfer will not be 
pursued. i < i 


“In other words, in spite of improving relations 
between the two countries after [ndira Gandhi's 
return to power in 1980 and Ronald Reagan’s 


assumption of the Presidency, many important and 


„even critical obstacles remain. From the US side a 
change in ifs political-strategic approach in the inter- 


national area has been helpful. No longer’ does it `- 


want to, encircle the Soviet Union with military 
- alliances- and bases, which. policy was~ the -chief 
réason for disagreement with and consequently sus- 


picion between India and the US and alliance and | 


friendship’ between the US and- Pakistan, in the 


Willing to play ball while India was not. 


. The fall of the Shah of Iran particularly and the - 


rise of anti-US forces in the region consequent upon 
: that, revealed the weaknesses of the policy .based on 


- ‘propping up dictatorial surrogates whose dependence 


on US support and aid leads for a variety of reasons 
to the. erosion of their popular base.in their own 
countries. Rather'the US now seeks to back regio- 
nally powerful countries which can police and 
~ maintain stability in their respective regions and be 
bulwarks against Soviét intervention and influence, 
Giver such a perspective, an independent and non- 
aligned country like India does not get automatically 
` slotted ‘into the pro-Soviet pigeonhole; rather. its 
“stable ` political and socio-economic system and its 
large size, economically, demographically, and mili- 
tarily, become assets in preventing regional instabi- 


__ post-Independence period,. because Pakistan was. 


lity, and expansion of Soviet influence. Hence in’ 
spite of Indira. Gandhi's chronic suspiciousness and 


reckless and aggressive US actions in-.Central 
America, Grenada and Southern Africa, to -give 
‘some of the more obvious examples, the Reagan 
administration, despite its extremist conservative 


tions. ; ; j 
‘From the point of view of US business, India 


was-able to improve Indo-US rela- 


maze of controls and regulations” resulting in delays 
and uncertainties is seen as a major obstacle. 

- ‘From the Indian side Indira Gandhi’s return to 
power also marked- a significantfightward shift-in ` 
economic policy that goes under the generic. term 
liberalisation, as well as the pursuit of high tech, in 
order to pull the economy out of the dead-end of 
stagnation that it had reached. Whatever one may 
think of this solution to the country’s problems, its 
natural corollary was closer ties with the economies ' 
of the US and other. advanced Western countries. 
With Rajiv Gandhi’s assumption of power, liberalisa- 
tion, the pursuit of high tech and closer ties with’ the - 
US, all: received a strong -push_ forward, which 
-amounted to almost a qualitative change. But from 
the second half of 1986 onwards the. deepening 
political crises resulted in a slowing-down of this 
process. By thé.time of his récent stopover in 
Washington the assessment seems to have been.that- 
the worst was over. Hence the willingness, caitiously 
no doubt, to go back to the old slogans and policies, . 
and also to make certain further changés in the-same | 
direction, Whether -the youthful Prime Minister has ` 
pushed himself overboard in the process will become 
clear only, with the passage of time. O 





“ Singer: Crisis of the North - 
k (Contd, from page 16) 


_and to what extent the number of people below a 
given, poverty line or line of propér-nutrition, etc is 
increasing or falling. But there is little’ doubt’ that - 
those falling-below the poverty line are in some- 
respects -worse off and more isolated than they - 
used.to be.’ In the UK poverty is increasingly: . 
concentrated in inner-city areas, among ethnic ` 
minorities,’ among young and: homeless people 
without -family- support as well as in the most 
isolated worst pockets of the depressed arėas. 
In some ways it may also be said that it is worse _ 
being’poor in a’ generally prosperous country or ` 
environment, as compared with a situation when ` 
you share your poverty with many people around ` 
you. This fact of increasing isolation, and concen- 
tration of poverty-in a- separate -under-class which . 
becomes increasingly isolated from the rest of the 
community, is observable not only in the UK. but 


represents a large and growing market which has not . most other industrial countries. It creates problems 
yet been exploited adequately. Besides, it has a_. of alienation and requires policies parallel to the - 
large, skilled, and disciplined industrial labour force’ anti-poverty policies needed in developing countries.. 


which can be hired at very low cost. Further, it has 
‘avery favourable credit rating, having been. very 
cautious in its international borrowings in earlier 
. decades, which is a big plus point when major inter- 


It creates in industrial countries elements of ‘social 
and political instability which have been taken as 
typical-of developing countries. Thé fact that- in 
countries like the UK, but also in France, West 


national lenders‘have burnt their fingers in, many Germany and the US, the groups most afflicted -by 
-Third World countries, Also, inflation is.relatively poverty are in. fact immigrants from- developing 


“low and manageable. Finally, it is perceived as 
having a strong economy and polity and a stable 
. social order, thus further lowering long-term risk. 


countries or ethnic minorities ‘with roots in deve-. 
loping countries, only adds to the similarities -and. 
strengthens.a conviction that in dealing with these 


On all these points, the country compares very. problems we must learn from the experience and 


favourably with most other Third World countries 


today. Only what is perceived as a “bureaucratic — countries, 0 
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take into account’ the culture ‘of developing. 
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Romain Rolland Defended USSR, not Stalin 


. TAMARA MOTYLOVA 
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Despotism. — Editor . 


This is an article on Romain Rollend’s view on the USSR at the time of Stalin’s repression. 
Reproduced from Moscow News (March, 27, 1988), this article thee! yet another testimony to the 
current frank Soviet evaluation of the trying times that the Soviet 
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people went through under Stalin’s 
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AS an aficionada of Romain Rolland’s works, I 
have often been the object of puzzling questions. . 
How could this French writer with his keen moral 
sense have ignored the’ tragic events in our life? 
Is it possible that he knew nothing of the unprece- 
repressions in the 1930s, of Stalin's 
despotism? Or perhaps he knew but kept silenz? f 
It is not as simple as all that, of course. Rolland 
never idealized Soviet - realities. He received 
various kinds of. information from this country, 
including numerous letters from Soviet readers, 
and coolly analysed all the “pros” and “cons”. 
But he stuck to the position he first expressed in 
1917 in the article “Greetings to the liberated and 
liberating Russial?: Rolland wrote: “Mey our 
example edify you! Remember the French ‘Convent 
that devoured its own children like SaturnL..Save 
all your forces for. the defence of the sacred cause 
you are representing!” The cause of the Russian 
Revolution was and forever remained saczed to 


‘Rolland. But in subsequent years he had many an 


occasion to recall his warning of 1917, ` 

I had the opportunity to work in Rolland’s Paris 
archives for amonth in 1967. His widow, Maria, 
Pavlovna, was-kind enough to: give me her. help, 
advice and permission to publish excerpts from 
the -writer’s letters ‘and diaries with the exception 
of his 1935 “Moscow diary’. The excerpts 
included here have never appeared in print before. " 
. During the three weeks Rolland spent in the 
Soviet Union he met with Stalin and talked to him 
frankly. He expressed his concern about the 
repressions and tried to show how detrimental 
they were to the Soviet Union’s prestige abroad. 
In reply, Stalin painted a sinister picture: conspi- 
rators against Soviet power everywhere, new plots 
being constantly exposed...Rolland could neither 
disbelieve what he’ was told, nor suppress his 
doubts. The only concession he managed to get 
as a result of that conversation was Stalin’s consent 
to allow the exiled- French- anarchist Victor Serge 
to leave the country. Rolland didn’t sympathize. 
with Serge at all, incidentally. 
. Rolland’s days in the USSR were spent with. 
readers and writers, Young Komsomols and Moscow 
Metro builders. His impressions were by anċ ‘large 
positive, although he noted with displeasure that all 
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toasts invariably ended with an “obligatory recita- . 
tive” in honour of Stalin. Anyway, he wrote in his 
diary that although there were negative and positive 
experiences, the positive ones prevailed. 

- After- Gorky’s death, Rolland’s 
Soviet writers and public organisations were more 
sporadic. His letters, requests and - questions’ often — 
went unanswered. In October 1936, Rolland wrote | 
bitterly in his diary that being short of information 


about current developments in the USSR hindered . ° 


him in his work, and prevented him from rebuffing 
slanderers and enemies of the USSR. Rolland’s 
situation grew increasingly awkward as progressively- 


. minded writers began turning to him with anxious 
` questions 


seeking ` to` understand ‘what was 
happening. ` Í 

The more Rolland learned, about -the sweeping 
arrests and the harshness of the sentences, the less 
he was able to justify them. In certain cases, he 


tried to intercede for the people he knew personally. 


-He sent testimonies to Moscow in defence of the 


medical doctors L. Levin and Professor D. Pletnyox 
who treated him while he was in the USSR. 
` Rolland’s old friend Hermann Hesse, a German 


` writer residing in Switzerland, asked him to inter- 


cede for two people arrested in the USSR. Rolland 
answered on March 5, 1938 saying that frepeated 
appeals to Stalin on behalf of his own Soviet. friends 
had.been to no avail. f 

Stefan Zweig sent Rolland one anxious and insis- l 
tent letter after another. “You are wrong, my dear 
old friend, if you think that I’m against. Russia!” 
Zweig wrote on September 27, 1937. “On the 
contrary, you will read my acknowledgement of the 


.20th. anniversary (of ‘the October Revolution) and 


find it absolutely positive. But I am on principle 
opposed to executions without trial. I believe that 
the government ‘has ‘the right, in emergency, to 
eliminate the enemy’— but without smearing him’ in 
the moral sense, without labeling him a mercenary 
You will recall that there is.a “dark stain on the 
memory of the French Revolution, too. I don’t 
mean the guillotine, but the. way people were 
slandered as being ‘in Pitt’s pay’. That is what I’m 
utterly opposed to. -Why not simply say: he is the 
enemy of the state? In our bloody age this should 
be enough.... Of course, I understand that poor 
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contacts with ` 
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state security psychologists: have the internal propa- 
ganda effect in mind, but in fact, they are creating 
an atmosphere of. distrust and disgust.” Zweig said 
he could not believe that “a quarter of all Soviet 
generals, industry captains, writers and political 
figures were in the pay of the Germans and the 
Japanese”. 

What could Rolland say in answer to that? Here 
is what he said in his diary at the end of 1937: “I 


need to state‘ here and now my real frame of mind, 


concerning the USSR. I have been and Temain, in 
-my heart of hearts, its loyal defender. I admire and 
love its indomitable enthusiasm, its powerful and 
constant evolution. In. it I see the surest hope for 
humanity’s social progress. Thus, I am with it — 
and against all enemies who threaten it”. Further 
on, Rolland expresses his anguish ‘over the mass 
repressions. “For the last 18 months (since Gorky’s 
death, to be precise) terror has swept the entire 
Soviet Union.... Mortal'anxiety has paralysed: the 
Soviet Union’s ‘political life... In the last ten months, 
' the prevailing atmosphere has ‘been one of suspicion 


and fear which freezes the writer’s ink, paralyses. 
? In 


people’s tongues, and humiliates their hearts.. 
the same entry, Rolland formulated his principled 
position with regard to Stalin’s cult. “It is not 
Stalin I am defending, but the USSR, no matter who 
the country’s leader is. Idolatry of persons, be it ot 
Stalin, Hitler, or Mussolini, is extremely harmful. 


am committed to the cause of free Peoples, ihe’ 


masters of their own destiny. 
Rolland felt personally responsible for what. was 


bappenihg in the Soviet Union precisely ‘because his - 


attitude was that of a close friend, not an outsider. 
It is the sense of responsibility and deep concern 


for the international moral and political prestige of - 


the Soviet Union that inspired the following lines to 
the Communist writer jean Richard Bloch of March 
3, 1938: “The Moscow trial is torture to me. I don’t 
fee] like writing anything, about the nature of the 
case — we’ll talk about it later. However, the reso- 
nance of. that event all over. the world, especially in 
France and America, will be catastrophic. 
“Don’t you think the USSR’s best friends should 
now quickly send a letter to the Soviet authdrities 
(a personal letter not intended for the press) begging 
‘them to consider the deplorable ‘consequences the 
death sentence will have for the Popular Front, for 
the cooperation between the Communist and the 
Socialist Parties, for our joint defence of Spain? At 
this very moment when the French Communist Party 
is doing its best to establish a united front of the 
working people of different ideological persuasions, 
-all its efforts are threatened because of the possible 
moral repercussions of the death'sentence. Yet it 
would be quite feasible (in fact wise) to replace the 
death sentence with exile which would render the 
convicts harmless without further exciting public 
opinion which is already. deeply perturbed.” 
| Rolland’s letter of November 6, 1937 addressed to 
the artist Frans Masereel attests to his deep emo-. 
“tional involvement with and affection for, Soviet 
society, as well as the bitterness he felt in those 
tragic years: “I am by no means happy about the 
~ things happening in the USSR — I mean the long- 
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drawn-out. epidemic -of-arrests and executions. -I-have 
a personal friend who’s very dear to me, who was 
arrested three months ago in Leningrad. He isa 
doctor working at a laboratory, a harmless person 
indifferent to politics, I wrote I-don’t know how 
many letters in his defence to Stalin, Yezhov, etc., 
etc. They didn’t bother to answer, even indirectly. 
Well, since Gorky’s death, none of the Soviet 
‘officials’ have replied to any of my letters — invari- 
ably for the good of the cause. This is' disconcerting 
indeed. Fortunately, the cause is’ higher than we 
or they or! J am loyal to the cause. 

Rolland remained loyal to the cause, and that was 
the most important thing. Stdlin’s name disappeared 
forever from his writing. But he continued to cor- 
tespond with people in Moscow — those he con- 
sidered’ his friends rather than “officials”. They 
were composer D. Kabalevsky who wrote the opera, 
“Colas Brevgnon’’: 1. Anisimov, editor of Rolland’s 
books published. in this country, and, above. all, 
Sergei Kudashev, the son of Rolland’s Russian wife, 
a Moscow University student (he eveutually died 
fighting the nazis). Rolland was very fond of his, 
stepson and saw him as personifying the best features 
of the younger Soviet generation. 

One of Rolland’s - last letters, dated November 8, 
1944, was addressed to Jean-Richard Bloch who 
lived for years in this country. The laconic post- 
script reads: “My best regards to all my friends in 
the USSR — and the Soviet youth who are so. dear 
to me?” 0O 
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Submitted to US Congress During Fearings on aid to Dhaka ae 


1 

Dimensions of the crisis and its roots i 

*The deèpening crisis in Bangladesh continues’ to 
accentuate instability and impede economic develop- 
ment. Ifthe crisis is not resolved through an early 
restoration of democracy,.it would push the country 
towards violence and anarchy as extremist, inciuding 
fundamentalist, tendencies would exploit .the situa- 
tion. Such a development could not only de-stabilise 
Bangladesh but threaten regional stability in a sensi-- 
tive part of South and South East Asia. ` 

-*The roots of the crisis lie in: 

(a) the obdurate resistance of the authoritarian. 
regime of General Ershad, who seized power six 


'_ years ago (March 24, 1982) through a military coup, 


5 
+ 


to accede, to the national demand that. it should 
transfer power to a government to be elected through 
a free and fair election; (b) the repeated failure of 
General Ershad’s attempts to ‘legitimise’ his mle by 


holding a referendum and three successive elections . 


(within a period of 22 months from May 1586 to 
March 1988), all of which lacked credibility, because: 


_ (1) the referendum of March 1985 was boycotted by 


all the political parties and alliances and had a 
negligible voter turn-out éstimated at less than two 
per cent; The London Times described the referen- 
dum as a ‘fraud’ in its report entitled ‘Learning: To 
Live With A Lie’. (March 23, 1985); (2) the parlia- 
mentary election of May 1986 which was destroyed 
by use of force on an unprecedented scale, and by 
media manipulation of results to such an extent that 
British Parliamentary observers described. this 
‘election’ ‘as ‘a’ tragedy for democracy’; (3) the 


- presidential ‘election of October 1986 which was 


_one per cent; 


boycotted by all the major political parties and. 


alliances ‘had a voter turn-out estimated at les than 


two per cent; -(4) the parliamentary election of.. 


March’ 1988, called after an abrupt dissolution in 
‘December 1987 of the Parliament elected in 1986, 
was boycotted by all'the major political parties and 
alliances, and had a turn-out estimated at less than 


‘For the past five years President Ershad has made 
repeated attempts to secure a measure of legitimacy 


S 


for his government. Election after election has been. 


. called to provide the popular credibility he lacks. 


When elections were held the turn-out was humiliat- 


„ingly low. Much the same-is likely to happenin the 


parliamentary elections scheduled for March 3....’. 


(The Times, London, Editorial entitled “Dhaka’s 
False Democracy”, 1 March 1988): “s 


*Frustrated: by the failure to legitimise his rule, 


General Ershad’s regime has been resorting toa 
systematic destruction of democratic institutions, 
including: (a) the electoral process (and the right to 
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-London, Editorial entitled ‘Ershad’ 


vote; (b) Parliament (now reduced to a non-repre- 
sentative and impotent body); (c) independence of - 
the judiciary; (d) freedom of the press — two dailies 
and dozens of weeklies have been prescribed and 
BBC has been banned;, (e) representative local 

government (as elections to: these bodies have been * 
destroyed by violence and as they are pressed through 


‘control over resources to act as local agents of the 


authoritarian regime); (f) the Civil Service has been 
undermined (the Civil: Service Association by a 
resolution has protested the decision to post persons ' 
from the military to at least 10 per cent of all Civil 
Service posts. ie 

* A united popular movement for restoration of 
democracy through holding a free and fair election 
has been sustained for over five years-and has’ 
intensified in the. last five months. The unity of the 
major political alliances has been strengthened by . 
massive -popular support, particularly from significant. 
professional organisations of lawyers, doctors, engi-' 
neers, teachers, journalists, writers’ TV artists, 
economists, women and ‘students organisations and 
trade unions. 

*The Ershad regime has been unable’ to suppress 
the movement despite resort to large scale repression . 
and violation of human rights, which have included: 
(i) Proclamation of a state of emergency; (ii) sup- 
pression of fundamental rights; (iii) ‘shoot-at-sight’ 
orders, resulting in the killing of hundreds of peace- 
ful demonstrators, and injuring and maiming of 
thousands; (iv) detention without charges of thou- 


‘sands, including political leaders and workers, jour- 


nalists, students and lawyers; (v) severe press censor- 
ship and !restrictions on freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. ‘Although Government arrested 
thousands and cancelled public transport the popular 
response was unaffected. The capital was brought to 
a standstill; and after the first success Bangladesh 
has seen over 300 hours of national strikes in the 
last four weeks. The President’s bluff has been called 
«So it’s becoming hard to resist-the conclusion that 
for the President the game is up.’ (The Times, 
Hou 
Cards’. December 9, 1987). P i 


Adverse effects on all aspects of ‘national life 


` *Economic development and normal ‘activities are 


seriously impeded: . 
‘The World ~Bank said this week that because of. 
strikes and widespread flooding economic growth 
in Pengadaan T already ae poorest country. 

> had virtua stopped’. ; i 
February 28, 1988), i as f Hape 
‘Political- turmoil is ` deepening Bangladesh’s 


an 


dependence on foreign handouts...the economy 
has been paralysed by 35 general strikes..By some 
estimates, businesses are losing $ 500,000 or more 
a day. Key garment and textile export industries 
are laying off workers. In rural areas...signs of 
hardship are growing.’ Economic observers say...’ 
‘Even if we had a stable economy and govern- 
‘ment, it -would take us. five years to get back to 
where we were last: fall,’ says a business leader in 
Dhaka. Economic experts say the situation will 
worsen if unrest persists. : 
(Christian Sciene Monitor, Report entitled ‘Unrest 
Heightens Bangladesh’ s Economic. Woes’, March 
. 1988). 
* Disruption of education has been caused as 
educational institutions have been closed by. the 


government and violence introduced into campuses, 


` by the ruling Jatiya Party’s armed squads. 


(New York Times, Report entitled ‘At Bangladesh _ 


University Studies in Despair.’ March 27, 1988) 

* The Supreme Court after being totally non- 
functional for four months, now. does not function, 
along with other courts throughout the country, two 
days i in each week, as lawyers protest the wndermin- 
ing of the independence of the judiciary; 

* Civil service and administration have been 
rendered dysfunctional.as a result of over-centralisa- 
tion, arbitrariness and corruption: . 

‘We move a file from here to. there but no work 
is done,’ 
asked for his own bureaucratic protection to 
remain anonymous. “Arbitrariness, high handed- 
ness, over-centralisation, corruption of all kinds... 
are rampant in the ‘bureaucracy,’ the senior 
official said.. ‘To wrap it up, it doesn’t work.’ ' 
(New York Times, March 30, 1988) 

* Corruption at the highest level on an unprece- 
dented scale has led to the cancerous spread of cof- 
ruption throughout the administration: 

‘General H.M. Ershad of Bangladesh, self-pro- 
claimed President of the world’s poorest nation 
is‘enmeshed in the corruption he pledged to. 
eradicate on seizing power...a series of damaging 
` accusations have- emerged against Ershad and his 
wife Raushan, who is achieving the status ofa 
minor Imelda Marcos in business dealing and 
politics... 
Ershads helped by several ministers and an inner 
circle of Dhaka business associates, are taking a 
share of commissions for ensuring contract 


awards across a large range of commerce, includ- , 


ing commodity imports and shipping,: Army 
works and communications, roads, airports, gas 
and chemical projects... They allege: The 


Ershads have amassed foreign bank holdings in’ 


the United States and Switzerland, conservatively 
estimated by a financial partner of the General 
» at US $ 150 million.. 
- (The Observer; London, August 31, 1986.) 

* Personal arbitrary rule which has undermined 
the civil administration and rule of law is exémplified 
by the condonation of the criminal misconduct of 
General Ershad’s brother-in-law (his wife’s brother) 
who holds a senior diplomatic” post 
York, and his wife, involving grievous physical 
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said a senior government official who ~- 


According to these sources, , the 


-elections, be expected to accept an 


in New’ 


i 
assault on a woman employed by them, who 
has’ since sought and obtained asylum in the 
United States. (Despite press reports and a clear 
indication from the authorities concerned that they 


‘considered the withdrawal of the diplomat from’ 


New York as appropriate in, the circumstances no 
action has been taken and the diplomat still remains 
in his post). 

(See Annex. H for extracts from press reports.) 


Present situation Following’ the, near total boycott of 
March 3, 1988 


` *The Ershad regime’s attempt to ‘legitimise itself . 
through the parliamentary election of March 3 has 
demonstrably failed. - 

‘President Ershad’s struggle to gain popular sup- 
port for the power he seized six years ago this 
month has taken a dramatic, if desparate turn. His 
original strategy was to secure .a mandate through 
controlled elections, but the most recent of such 
elections on. March 3 failed to.give him the gr Alkil 
he sought. (Emphasis added.) > 

The Times, London, Editorial, March 18, 1988.) ` 

*Notwithstanding the success ‘of the boycott by 
the major. political alliances of the 3 March election 
and its decisive rejection by the voters, the Ershad 
regime still continues to defy the national consensus 
that demands its resignation and the holding of an 
election under a neutral administration. 

*That the Ershad regime has‘ learned no lessons, 
remains insensitive to public international opinion, 
and is still seeking to perpetuate itself is eyident 
from its actions following the March 3 ‘election’: 
(a) the ‘new’ cabinet formed has included ministers’ 
who had earlier been dropped due to their notoriety 
for corruption, including one whose title, as, ‘the 
thief of Baghdad’, was noted in the London Observer 
report; (b) repression continues as the state of 
emergency is still in force and thousands remain in 


-dètention without charges, and freedom of speech 


and press freedom are severely restricted; (c) yet 
another election within this year and ‘dialogue’ with 
political alliances ostensibly to respond to their 
demand for free and fair elections is being offered ‘as 
part of an exercise in public relations: such an offer 
wholly lack.credibility. since; (d) the Ershad regime 
clearly cannot risk_a free and fair’-election under a 
neutral administration, since its liabilities in terms 
of corruption and abuse'of power have been increas- 
ing and it cannot, therefore, allow an independent, 
representative -parliament to be elected, since such a 
parliament would require it to account for its mis- 
deeds; (e), the Ershad regime’s offer of a dialogue to ` 
discuss modalities of a genuinely free and fair elec- : 
tion, therefore, lack, conviction and credibility: 
neither the political parties nor voters can, in view 
of their bitter experience in the previous so-called 
“election” 
under the Ershad administration: hence, the national 
consensus demands the resignation of the Ershad 
regime and the holding of,a free and fair election 
under a neutral, caretaker administration, 
X : t 
The Consensus Solution 


* The only meaningful solution supported by 4 


national consensus is: (a) resignation of General 
Ershad and his governmenrt;(b) setting up of a 
neutral . caretaker administration under a ‘person, 
who enjoys'‘the confidence of all the major palitical 
parties and the people in general, who could’ 
- be inducted as vice-president, and would assume 
‘power as interim President immediately upon resig- 
nation of General Ershad (c) holding of a free and: 
fair election under a neutral administration. ; 

During the transition, all the major political 
parties and alliances would extend support to the 
neutral administration in holding a free and fair, 
election and also themselves work together.to extend 
areas of consensus and. cooperation to re-build, 
democracy and pave the way fora stable democra- 
tic order in Bangladesh. i 


Support and solidarity from those who support demo- 
cracy .’ © . 


* Those who support democracy ‘should support 


the national consénsus.in Bangladesh for restcration ' 


of democracy through holding ofa free and fair 
election under a neutral administration., + 

* They should glearly signal that: they do not 
condone repression of the destruction of the electoral 
‘process: they should, in particular. emphatically 
correct the false impression projected by the Ershad 


regime that its. actions are endorsed and supported.’ 


by donor governments. 
* Democratic. legislatures have already taken 
action which reflects their concern over the political 


` Ti < t% AJia AT E EN 
crisis ín Bangladesh. ` Ín thè British Parliament, à ` 
motion was : introducéd by over 60 members from 
both Conservative and Labour parties:to express 


their concern. , : i oe i 

* Inthe US Congress'an, amendment (‘the Solarz 
Amendment’) was introduced to the Foreign Assis- 
tance Authorisation Bill which calls fora report 
from`the executive branch on matters relevant to the 
functioning of democracy.in Bangladesh. 

*_A Congressional hearing before the Asian.and- 
Pacific Affairs Sub-Committee of Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives to 
review recent political developments in Bangladesh’ 
is scheduled for mid-April. fi 

* Objective reporting in the international, press: 
and in . reports broadcast over the Voice of America 
and BBC have played an important part in present- 
ing a true picture of the serious situation prevailing’ 
in’ Bangladesh and in correcting the government ' 
propaganda that seeks to cover up the unpalatable 
truth. mol 
* It is only on the basis of an objective assessment 
based ‘on true facts that appropriate action should: 
be taken by donor governments —.action which 
should not support a corrupt authoritarian regime: 
but support the national consensus: for restoration 
of democracy through a free and fair election under 
a neutral administration. By so doing,: they could‘ 
meaningfully help in promoting ’-the vital national 
objectives of stability and genuine economic, develop- 
ment. D ` 7 





Iran-Israel Axis in West Asia 


HARI.SHARAN CHHABRA 


OF all the hot-beds of tension around the globe, 
the’ Middle East, particularly the Gulf, is 
undeniably sitting atop an explosive volcano. 

‘The genocidal Iran-Iraq war, now well in its 
eighth year, .is the focal point of the conflict_situa~ 
tion. The decades-old Arab-Israel animosity is 
another factor. But what causes the greatest worry 
is the Zionist involvement on the side of the Iranian 
fundamentalists. a i 
— It is an open secret that Israel is helping Iran in 
its war effort.in many ways. Israeli arms aid apart, 
provision of military training and intelligence 

„ Teþorts adds a lot. of fuel to the Iranian war. 
` machine. Only a month ago, Iraqi air force shot, 
down an Israeli pilotless. reconnaissance plane ‘that 
was flying over Iraqi territory. 2 o 

There is hardly any doubt that the Shiite funda- 
mentalists from Lebanon, who hijacked the Kuwaiti 
plane, ‘had the open backing of Teheran and Tel 
Aviv. A number of press reports suggest that when the 


hijacked plane was on Iranian territory, some new 


hijackers’. were sent aboard the plane and they were 
provided „with all kinds, of ‘fresh ammunition. 
Thanks to Algeria’s negotiating ‘skill and patience, 
the ugly situation was defused. > ` - 

In the Iraq-Iran. war of cities, there are reports -of 
Iraqi calls for truce, even a-temporary truce, but 
every time Iranian intransigence comes in the way of 
peace even during the holy month of Ramadan fast- 
ing: `- ON 3 eee 
Significantly, -Iraq is holding” an - international 
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peace conference in Baghdad next month (May 25-27) . 
for international mobilisation of opinion to imple-, 
ment Resolution 598, to put an end to the war. 
But Iran is contemptuously rejecting this unanimous 
resolution of the Security Council. 

The involvement of the United States in the 
troubled Gulf waters. is most unwelcome and it . 
should be ended without any delay. US Defence. 
“sSecrctary Frank Garlucci has warned ‘that further. 
US action depends upon the Iranians., But do the 
Mullahs in Teheran realise that they are playing- 
with fire? Do they realise that they are , helping 
to strengthen US presence in the Gulf? ` 

Meanwhile, pro-Iranian Shiite Muslim extremists,. 
Lebanon. have threatened to kill the two American’ 
hostages held by them, if US warships in the Gulf 
launch new attacks on Iranian targets. ` f 4 

Outside the Gulf, the Israelis are. continuing their 
atrocities on the Palestinians in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. The uprising of the Palestinians, 
now in its fifth month, is making history. Israel's 
ugly response'is making the Palestinians ‘more and. 
more determined to liberate their homeland. ` 

While the entire peaceloving ‘world is in mourn- 


ing, the shortsighted leaders of the, Jewish state are . ” 


celebrating their success in physically liquidating. 
Abu Jihad on April 15. Even the US television, 
network NBC admitted‘that Abu Jihad was killed 
by Mossad and the elite army -units involved in? 
“ Entebbe operation of 1976, l 
While Palestinians willinevitably achieve victory 
and there will be peace in the Gulf, thé world has 
„to seriously consider the dangers of the Israẹli- 
Iranian axis. „Only a genuine Arab unity can face. 
this dangerous challenge’ to peace; the chance of 
a Tapproachement between PLO and Syria is a 


hopeful sign in this scenario. 2 (April 25) 


‘N 


' Narendra Sharma : : AICE 
(Contd. from page 4) 


bedrock. of India’s foreign policy, adding that Indian 
„diplomacy also takes its cue from the one followed‘ 
by Lord Krishna in the Mahabharata. 

R.L. Bhatia advocated perestroika in India’s’ 
Pee policy, with special ‘reference to relations.: 
with China. Almost all stalwarts like K.C. Pant- 
and Natwar Singh dwelt on, Indo-Pak relations. 
K.K. Tewari, who seconded the resolution, spoke of 
the nefarious role of USA" in Vitiating India’s 


\ security environment. TA 


Before the ` deliberations on the foreign policy 
“resolution could conclude, H: K.L. Bhagat, through 
a special resolution, wanted AICC tø record its. high 
appreciation of the outstanding contribution, Rajiv 


` Gandhi has made im the international field during the 


- Tamil Nadu: 


last three and a half years. Bhagat was not satisfied 
with the tributes paid to Rajiv Gandhi in the, foreign 
policy resolution, and so wanted a special resolution 
on Rajiv. Both resolutions were passed unanimously 
one after the other. 

Darbara Singh moved the political . resolution 
which:was supported by P. , Chidambaram. It foresaw 
the Opposition’ heading for a new version of the 
“Grand Alliance” that had ‘been forged in 1971 = 
this time ‘under a new “prophet of: untruth”, a 
reference to Jan Morcha leader V.P. Singh. Need- 
less to.say, the moves of the Opposition and the 
„emergence of V.P.. Singh were the single biggest 
concern of the Congress leadership. Much was -said 
_ about, bui'ding a socialist foundation in India and . 
-an effort was ‘made to ‘point out to the Left critics 
the present goings-on in both USSR and China in 
this respect. There was no detailed assessment of the 
Punjab crisis and no inkling of a way-out. 

As expected, the Congress leadership’ s immediate 
concern was about the ensuing elections in Tamil 
Nadu ‘and _ the long-term concern was about. 'the’ 
general. elections which are not far off even if they 
‘are held on schedule, Neither is goirig to be easy for 
the Congress-I by the present reckoning. 

Speculations that the Prime Minister might make 
some spectacular: announcement on Sri Lanka did 
“not come’ true, and’ one could. sense a sort of dis- 
sillusionment on'this count among the delegates from 
Of course, no harsh words’ were. used 
against the LITE at the AICC-I, and some indica- 
tion, of Government’ of India’ s softer attitude 
towards LTTE was visible, keeping the door open 
for negotiations — of course on terms laid down by 
the Government. In private ‘talks, members from 
‘Tamil Nadu felt that if no solution was soon found 
to Sri Lanka Tamil problem, the Congress-I would 
fare badly in the Assembly elections. Much to the. 
disillusionment of most Tamil Nadu delegates, Rajiv 
Gandhi did not utter a word about Sri-Lankan situ- 
ation in his concluding speech, when a large number 
of people had come from rural areas to hear him: , 

Moreover, Rajiv Gandhi in his.concluding re- 
- marks only further added to the Congress-I discom-..‘ 
fiture in Tamil Nadu. In his anxiety to lambast the 
“populist” measures adopted by the non-Congress-I - 
Governments in this region, he equally. ridiculed the 
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MGR Government without naming - it in so many 
words. A senior Congressman from the State said 
that whatever was gained by eulogising the late 
MGR had been washed away by Rajiv Gandhi by - 
pouring-ridicule on the MGR Government’s perfor- 
(The Congress-I President’s thoughtlessness 
on this.score was sought to be corrected by Minister 
Chidambaram in Parliament on April 26 when he said 
that the Prime . Minister ‘did not mean to attack 
MGR’s “mid-day meal” scheme. —- Editor) The elec- 
toral prospects of the Congress-I in Tami] Nadu will 
remain doubtful. even in alliance With Jayalalitha’s. 
AIADMK. T 
© 1 e BA ` ai) 
A 14-point programme was put forward for ushering ` 
in‘ socialism in the country. Interestingly; it talks‘ 


-about only reorganising ‘our agriculture and - “hot 


pointedly about land reforms as ‘such. ot ts 

The Congress President has-- his own views 
about socialism. Planning has to be done from 
village upwards -and this. the Congress alone 
can do because all ‘other parties are either, ‘linked 
with socialist countries or with capitalist countries 
and are not, rooted in India’s history and culture”. 

- Under Rajiv Gandhi the Congress seems to be 


` making a clear diversion. from the path the party has 


traversed so far from Avadi. Compulsions-of elections 
appear to be the main factor which guide the Prime 
Minister in altering the party’s course>though it, is 
a moot point if the desired results will be_ obtained. 
Rajiv Gandhi had, at -the Bombay ATCC-I 
session in .December 1985 marking -the Congress 


. Centenary, promised to free the party of “power 


brokers’. Two and a quarter years. later at Marai- 
malai, the Congress President candidly admitted. that 
the organisation had became suspect in thè eyes of, 
the people, adding :, “Our morality, our standards, 
our motives are all too’ readily questioned.” A 
telling commentary on the progress the Congress-I 
has registered in this time- spans l 0 Š 

(April 25) Ta , ee 
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CORRECTIONS» i 


Printer’s Devil led to the- conversion of the word 
“Iranian” into “Indian” Sumit . Chakravartty’s 
article ‘Afghanistan : Waiting for the Dawn” in the 
April 23. 1988 issue-of Mainsiream. ‘The sentence-| - 
- (starting from the last line of the first ‘column’on P. 34), 
in its corrected form,‘should read : “So far about 
“17,514 families numbering 121,444 persons ' have been - 

able: to repatriate despite active ` attempts by, the 

Pakistani anid, the Tranian, authorities to, block their 
return.” ` 

In the same issue Subhendu Ranjan Raj, author of 

the article “Indian Society at Turn of. Twentyfirst 

Century”, was erroneously ‘introduced: on P. Sas a 

Research Scholar in Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Actually he is a Research Scholar in the Department of 

Political Science, Delhi University, and , has: been 

teaching in the undergraduate, colleges of Delhi Uni- 

versity for the'last three years. 

These errofs are regretted. ` 

Subhendu Ranjan Raj also wants to convey his 

| gratitude to Prof M. Mohanty and Dr A.S. Narang for' 

their help in preparing the aformentioned paper that 
appeared i in article form. 

: Editor 
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‘Shankar : Relevance of Gandhi 
`, (Contd. from page 12) 


constantly experimenting with ‘it. ‘ In that case it will 


am concerned. with is my readiness to obey ‘the call 
of truth-my God — from moment to moment? For . 


Gandhi who -was constantly experimenting 
truth nothing can be said to bė the final truth. 


with 


Gandhi is found to’ be revising his position on, 
many things. In early twenties while addressing a` 
gathering of zamindars he said that if- there was a 
question of taking over their zamindari he would 


stand-by them rather than the peasants: but the: 
Gandhi two decades afterwards argued with 


same 
Louis 


Fischer that'the land,of the zamindars should be’ 


confiscated without ‘compensation. He had 


' pro- 


claimed at the Round Table Conference that “when 
Independence comes, every title to property would 
be subjected to scrutiny and confiscation ordered: 
where necessary’. If trusteeship was really so 
sacrosanct for-him he could not have advocated f 
confiscation at the same time. This shows that he’ 
was quite flexible on the issue of ‘trusteeship and - 
appears to be almost repudiating it. ‘Had Gandhi 
lived longer and’ seen the behaviour of ‘the wealthy 


_ classes in post-independence India there is no reason’ - 


to believe that he would have adhered to the theory: 
of trusteeship. He was already a very disillusioned 


person. He had sent a communication to G.D. Birla , 


continue to - be relevant providing answers to the 
problem ‘of humanity on its onward march. C 
NOTES) ss 
J. Karl Marx, The First Indian War of Independence, 
Moscow, p. 16: ee eee 


a) 


3. Harijan, 28.7.1946. 
4. Harijan, 22.6.1935.. 
p ; 
6 


4 
b + 


Harijan, 1.9.1946. 
Young India, 13.11.1924. 


Neg Yi 


and Deep Publishers, New Delhi, 1980, p. 59. 
8. Harijan, 30.9.39. i í 


9. Harijan, 20.4.33. a E m 


“ 10. Quoted by Dantwala, M.L., Indian Journal ‘of Agri- 


after independence which was meant for Indian .~ 


capitalists to transform themselves under 


the, 


trusteeship formula. Birla chose to sit tight over it. - 


How Gandhi would have reacted cannot be known 


\. 


for the assassins’ bullet silenced him soon. But it is . 
certain that he would have reacted sharply to the 
doings of ‘Indian capitalists in free India whether 


” they formally accepted his trusteeship doctri 


ne or 


not. When he found that Indian National Congress 
had degenerated after getting power he had no! 


hesitation in asking for its dissolution. _ There 


- reason to believe.that he would not have discarded, ` 


is no 


his doctrine’ of trusteeship once he found his trustees 


in their true colours. . ai 
Can anyone believe that if Gandhi were 


alive 


today he still would be clinging .to his trusteeship’ 


‘theory? He would have advocated outright nation- - 
alisation but many of his followers fail to discern -— 


the evolving Gandhi and essence of his teachings. 
` and take Gandhism as a set of dogma. They. fail to ` 
analyse the method of the master and thereby | 
cease to further enrich it. This is completely alien to 
the spirit of Gandhism. One has to take Gandchism 
not as a set of dogma but as a system of enquiry to 


‘get at the ‘truth in every changing Situation 


. For 


one who was constantly experimenting with truth 
there cannot be anything as the last word. Every 
tenet has to be examined and re-examined in the 
light of the existing reality and discard that which. 
is found wanting. Gandhi lived and experimented 


in that fashion and ‘his method cannot be aband 


oned. K 


It is up to those:who starid ‘by him either to go by. 
his spirit which was in the tradition of seeking -` 
after truth by constant experimenting or‘to treat it’ 
as a set of dogma and fail” to discern the spirit of 
enquiry behind it. Gandhism can be meaningful if 
th by . 


it is taken as an unending quest for seeking tru 
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. R.H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, 1921, pp 30-31. é 


. ‘Quoted by M.D. Sharma, Gandhi as a Socialist, Deep 
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_, Vimaya Prakash : Labour Movement - 
us (Contd. from page 14) , È 
number of Congress leaders. 
leadership of th 
give a clear political” lead. The”majority supported 
a Communist resolution advocating unconditional 
support: to the war in the ‘interests of national 
` defence, and calling for the working glass to fight 
for a charter of national demands to make national 
defence effective. Each political group in the trade 
unions’ was accordingly left. free to advocate its own 
politics. . 

During the ‘Quit India’ ‘upsurge, apart from 
Jamshedpur. and Ahmedabad, labour participation 
remained considerable for several months in smaller 
_ centres like Ahmednagar, and Poona; where there 
~ had béen little Communist activity and Gandhian 
influence “had contributed. to. 
between labour and capital’? — “millowners did 
not resent the absence of ..their workers”.® ‘On 
the other hand, in Calcufta and Bombay, workers 
. Were largely quiet probably -on account of *Com- 
‘munist opposition to the movement in both places. 
A cross-section of the movement in social terms 


However, the central 


_ reveals, an early but rather short-lived and limited’ 


role of ‘abour?4, \ 
r Thus, the history of labour movement upto the 
closing years of the Second World War depicts the 
many-splendoured spectrum of India’s struggle for 
freedom. As far as the role of workers in the free- 
: dom struggle is concerned, it is now pertinent to 
make some concluding observations. ` 


First, the above discussion should ‘be helpful in. 


dispelling the wrong notion that the Indian National 


Congress singularly waged the struggle against ‘the. 


British without any assistance from the associated 
. movements like those-of the Indian labour. In fact, 


the Indian)working class, deserves as much admiration’ 
for. its historically significant role as any other class” 


of.Indian society in the anti-imperialist movement. 
There were moments when the labour and freedom 


movements were tracted to each other’'and did not’ 


miss the available opportunities to act and react on 
each other. 

Secondly, in ‘their ` organised phase, the’ Tndian 
workers were often put on the horns of dilemma. 
‘Which way doés their future lie, in growing up as a 
separate class to fight for-their demands or making 
common cause with the national movement? The 


“cordial - relations ` 


trade union movement failed to- 


` ing political goals". 


and nourished, helped as well as, exploited by exter- 
nal. political forces for the purpose chiefly of achiev- 
But it is pertinent to point out 
that ‘if the politically , motivated and non-labour 


“leadership had been unable to earn a place. in the 


labour movement, the Indian- labour movement 
might have remained outside the mainstream of 
nationalist agitation cand consequently would have 


~ failed to stress its’ socio-economic demands to the 


immediate objective might~ be i in stating their claim , 


z as a separate class. But in view of the increasing 
‘-imperialist hold; the ultimate advantage might be in 
being a part of a bigger whole and sharing in what 


the whole is able to accomplish. So, they preferred . 


to stand’ midway between two extremes — neither 


absolutely maintaining a separate interest group ` 


status. nor completely merging with the Indian 
National Congress. 1 


Indian trade union movement has been the fact that 


the backbone of thé trade union movement was. 


constituted by its politically motivated, party- 
directed, non-labour leadership. In essence, it has 
been a political labour movement created, -nurtured 


a ORS oe (he see 


extent it could, nor could it have been able to. play 
its significant role in India’s struggle , for indepen: 
dence as'‘importantly as it did. ` 

Fourthly, as a relentless fighter against imperialism, 
the Indian labour movement succeeded in uniting 


‘and keeping united within its ranks Hindus, Muslims 


‘Thirdly, an extremely: important facet of the Oxford University Press, p.736, 


and the untouchables, despites the sharpening of 
conflicts among these segments in the top leadership 
of. the general political movement. The working 
class had won its political role as what R.P. Dutt 
calls the “vanguard, in the mass struggle of the 
people” for national liberation. l 

Fifthly, the .rise of Communist influence in the 
labour movement was symptomatic of ideological 
advance of the working class..This trend was in 


` fine with the rise of the Left-wing within the national 


movement. - 

It may be aptly concluded .that ` extreme. olarsa: 
tion existed neither in the anti-imperialist . struggle 
nor in the labour movement during, thé period from - 
1908 to 1945. Despite its limited coverage, inter- 
union and intra-union rivalries, etc., the.labour ` 
movement- helped broaden the base of Indian 
national movement which in turn was usually able 
to infuse confidence among the workers that! their 


‘interest was. well protected, D 
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Hatif on Afghan Elections 


Abdul Rahim Hatif, Chairman of the National Front of Afghanistan and President of the 
Afghan-India Friendship Association, met Indian journalists, including Sumit Chakravartty, Special 
correspondent of Mainstream, at his office in Kabul on April 6 and answereda wide range of 


questions. 





Q: What will be the effect on national reconilia- 
tion once the Russians leave? 

ARH: Well, I think the Soviet withdrawel will 
further help national reconciliation because the 
presence of Soviet military contingents in Afghanis- 
tan is used as a pretext for the continuation of 
tensions, within and around the country. 

Q. In the recent elections you have stated tnat 45 
constituencies fall in areas under full control of the 
mujahideen. In which provinces are these consti- 
tuencies located? When you say that only -5 out 
of 229 constituencies are under control of the rebels, 
isn’t there some discrepancy in these figures? 

ARH: Actually the number of reserved seats is 
54 not 45. Forty-seven in the regular constituencies 
and seven for the nomads. The total comes to 54. 

Q: What do you mean by reserved? 

ARH: These seats are given to them (rebels). 
They can choose their representatives to parli-ment 
from these areas. 

Q: But what about your control over 50 pe. cent 
of the villages? 

ARH: You see, there are several villages that are 
not under the direct control of the Government but 
we can hold elections there too. 

Q: Fifty percent would come to how many, 
numberwise? 

ARH: Weil, the villages in Afghanistan differ. [n 
some places the population is very small, evea less 
than hundred. Including these small villages there 
are aoout 30,000 villages in Afghanistan — small, 
medium and big. 

Q: How many of these are under your contro: now? 

ARH: More than fifty per cent. 

Q: More than fifty per cent are under your total 
control or where you can hold elections? 

ARH: Well, we can hold elections in about 75 per 
cent of them. 

Q: How significant are these elections? 

ARH: Previously we twice had elections 
Afghanistan — in 1964 and in 1969. 

Before the revolution elections did not take 
place on the basis of political parties. Now we have 
nve political parties, Moreover, there were no social 
organisations. Now there are about 19 social orga- 
nisations. 

Q: Can they also participate in the elections? 

ARH: Why not? hey can, through our National 
Front. Their nominees are introduced througnu the 
National Front. 

ìn the past the armed forces were not given any 
opportunity to cast votes. Now members of the 
armed forces can cast their votes. These are the main 
differences. 


in 






Excerpts from the interview are published here. 








— Editor 


to achieve 


Q: What do you hope 
these elections? 

ARH: These are secret, direct elections on the 
basis of population. Opportunity has been given to 
all people to elect their representatives. 

This will be the first step towards forming a coali- 
tion government or a coalition administration. It3will 
help solving our present problems. Internationally 
also it will have its effect. 

Q: Is there a feeling that the Soviets are abandon- 
ing the Government in Kabul? 

ARH: There is no such type of feeling. 

Q: Why? 

ARH: Because ‘abandoning’ m:ans that they (the 
Soviets) would not extend financial support, training, 
educational support, that projects now agreed upon 
would not be carried out. That is not at all the 
case. We can never think of such an eventuality. 

Q: Do you think it would help if Zahir Shah is 
brought back here? 

ARH: To some extent, yes. If he joins the 
national reconciliation programme and helps it. 

How do you visualise the Government of 
India’s role in the whole scenario? To what extent 
can we be helpful in ensuring peace? 

ARH: Well, we appreciate the active role taken 
recently by our Indian friends. But before that their 
role was somewhat passive, not so active. We 
appreciate their present role. 

Q: But why is Pakistan resenting India’s role? 

ARH: Well, it is quite evident. When the problems 
around Afghanistan are solved there is no need for 
further armaments for Pakistan, no need to advance 
their nuclear weapons technology. Perhaps Zia-ul 
Haq may lose his hold on the administration that he 
now has. So that is why they are resentful. 

Q: As President of the Afghan-India Friendship 
Association how do you visualise the future of 
our relations? 

ARH: Well, we have too many things in common; 
common culture, common history, common type 
of thinking. We both are members of the NAM. 

We have very close relations — culturally, econo- 
mically, politically — among our peoples, among 
our states, among our governments. These close 
relations we have inherited from times immemorial. 
Indian people had crossed the Khyber and set up 
provisional independent governments here. 

So there is a great scope for cooperation between 
our countries in every sphere — there is common 
thinking, the same ragas are heard here, people 
enjoy the same kathak dances. So much of similarity 
there is between us. We hope that this heritage is 
maintained, enriched and enhanced. 
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EDITOR'S. NOTEBOOK 





Janata in Crisis 


HE dramatic anti-climax of the revolt against Karnataka Chief 

Minister Ramakrishna Hegde by no means signals the closing up 

of ranks of the Janata Party. An open split might have been 

averted in Bangalore but nobody has the illusion that the party has 
been unified. 

In fact, the fortunes of the Janata Party seem to follow a dialectic 
process. In 1977 when it was formed as ‘an election platform of 
all the active political elements ranged against Indira Gandhi, the 
Janata Party’s triumph leading tc the formation ofthe first non- 
Congress Government at the Centre, was almost immediately 
accompanied by signs of serious divergence. 

The controversy over the so-called dual membership issue — as 
Madhu Limaye objected to the Jana Sangh members of the Janata 
Party cwing allegiance to RSS — was the beginning of the party’s 
split which actually took place later, in the middle of 1979, when 
the rift. between Charan Singh’s Lok Dal group and the rest of the 
Janata Party Jed to the ouster of the. Janata Government headed by 
Morarji Desai and the installaticn of Charan Singh as Prime 
Minister in collaboration with the section of the Congress which 
had not gone with Indira Gandhi. But this ramshackle outfit did 
not last and within six months, the mid-term poll led to the return 
of Indira Gandhi to power in January 1980. 

Thrown out of power, further fragmentation was inevitable for the 
Janata Party. The Jana Sangh broke away to form the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), while the Lok Dal retained its separate i identity 
under Charan Singh. Some of the Janata leaders hovered between 
Charan Singh’s menagerie and that of Chandra Shekhar who mana- 
ged to retain the presidentship of the Janata Party which he had 
taken over in 1977. In the polJ debacle that overwhelmed the Janata 
Party as Indira Gandhi returned to power, the only unit of thè- 
party which managed to hold its own was the Janata Ministry in 
Karnataka with Ramakrishna Hegde as its Chief Minister — a post 
which became the stepping stone for his emergence as a leader having 
a naticnal political stature. 

During Indira Gandhi’s second phase as Prime Minister (1980-84), 
the main concern of the Janata’ leadership was to hold together 
somehow. Having no tradition whatsoever of a proper political 
party, Chandra Shekhar’s single-point objective was somehow to 
float above water with the fond hope that the Janata could stake its 
claim to power anytime the Congress-I would go down. It is this 
wistful expectation that became the ptimary concern for the Janata 
leadership. Chandra Shekhar’s all-India padayatra in this period 
needs to be seen in this background. ame 

The 2xtraordinary circumstances following Indira Gandhi’s assas- 
sination gave the Congress-I a windfall victory in the Lok Sabha 
poll and installed Rajiv Gandhi in power. Like all other parties in 


vec UOO 


t 


the Opposition; the Janata could hardly -make any 
headway against this massive tide, and like all other 
Opposition parties, the Janata resorted to a holding 
operation in the 1984. poll, 


.tinuing as its island of hope, ` 


The Janata in its present phase is going through a 
strange experience. As Rajiv Gandhi’s stock --began 
to decline from the middle of last year, the hopes ‘of 


appears to reflect also their respective claims as the 
acceptable alternative-to Rajiv’ Gandhi as the next 
Prime Minister. In this one-upmanship, Ramakrishna 
Hegde’s personal standing as a national political 
figure far outstrips that of Chandra Shekhar. - 


It is significant that when V.P. Singh emerged as ` 


the Number One leader in the Opposition camp, 
Hegde and Biju Patnaik openly backed him and, his 


Jana Morcha Precisely .at this very time, Chandra. 


Shekhar suddenly pulled off the merger deal with 
Lok Dal-A. Presumably as a sop to Hegde, Menaka 
Gandhi’s Sanjay Vichar Manch was also included in 
the merger. To mollify those who were anxious for a 
wide-spectrum Opposition unity, Chandra Shekhar 
proposed a national front of the Janata, Lok Dal-A, 


V.P. Singh’s Jana Morcha and Congress-S with a < 
which, however, did not , 


coordination’ committee, 


` 





POSTSCRIPT by ABU 


with: ` Karnataka còn“ K 


. almost at the same time: 


take off at all, since neither the Jana Morcha not the 


._Congress-S relished it as they were keen in bringing | 
in other elements, particularly Lok Dal-B and the 


Communists, for a common understanding. - 
' Those opposed to Chandra Shekhar’s move: “inside 
the Janata Party did not at all approve of his efforts 


but’ Hegde as well. 


While these moves and counter-moves have been 


going on in the namé ‘of bringing about- wider 


Opposition unity, signs . of rift have also appeared j 
One çould. discern a sort . : 


of rivalry for leadership between Chandra Shekhar 


and Ramakrishna , Hegde, although ‘both-would dis-- , 
avow any such intention: The crisis that erupted in ` 


‘to sideline Lok Dal-B. In this group, one could ' 


_ count, not only George Fernandes and Biju Patnaik 
- the Janata leadership, for a return’to-power led it to.. 


fresh endeavours for hammering out a united. opposi- ` 
`. tion. However, divergences have ycome up in the 
- perception of the different Janata leaders, which 


the Janata Ministry in Karnataka was touched off . 


by the revolt of Deve Gowda who challenged Hegde’s 
leadership and thereby tried to. build up the move to 
oust him. from Chief Ministership. Deve Gowda is 


-known to be an ardent follower of Chandra Shekhar 
‘without whose clearance it is unthinkable for the’ 


former to move against Hegde. - 
Interestingly, in UP in this very period appeared a 


_ new move which has brought discomfort for Chandra 


Shekhar. The Sanjay Vichar Manch was accused of 


. having “engineered the defeat in the Legislative 


Council poll of a prominent leader of Lok Dal-A 
who was put up as a Janata candidate, mainly under 
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Chandra Shekhar’s pérsuasion. This reverse is ascri- 
bed to the defiance of the poll whip by the Sanjay 


-Vichar Manch two. of whose leaders. have cọnse- ‘ incapacity to provide a strong and unified conting 


quently been expelled from the Janata Party- This, 
in turn, has angered Menaka Gandhi who has fired 
off an angry protest letter to Chandra Shekhar 
branding the expulsion notice as unconstitutional. 
‘And Menaka is known to enjoy the support of Hegde. 
Could it be that the UP move was inspired by 
Hegde’s side as a tit-for-tat for what Chandra 
Shekhar’s friends are doing to Hegde in Karnataka? 

All this brings out clearly that the Janata Party is 
in the midst of a severe crisis. Instead.of bemg the 
lever for Opposition unity, the Janata Party today 





Sri Lanka: New Trends 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


T= first phase of the elections to the provincial 
councils in Sti Lanka, that took place on April 
28, has recorded certain striking features that need - 
to be dispassionately analysed by all those who are 
interested in the return of peace in that strife-torn 
island republic. i A , 
` The first and most significant of these is the fairly 
large turn-out of voters—1.78 million constituting. 
61.49 per cent of the total electorate—that in the. 
prevailing circumstances, marked by widespread 
violence and terrorist acts engineered by the outlawed 
and extremist Janata Vimukti Peramuna (JVP), has 
come as a pleasant surprise (even if this is of a mod- 
est scale ina country where every election in the, 
past has been witness to heavy polling ranging 
between 70 to 80 per cent). The fact that the electo- 
rate exercised its franchise by and large rejecting the 
call for poll boycott given by both the JVP and the 
largest opposition party, the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party (SLEP), is a highly noteworthy and welcome 
development. ae i 
Secondly, the two organisations which have fared 
exceedingly well in these elections—the ruling United . 
National Party (UNP) and the United Socialist 
Alliance (USA) of four Left-wing parties (that is, the 
Sri Lanka Mahajana Party headed till the other day 
by Vijaya Kumaranatunga, the charismatic popular 
leader and cine-star slain three months ago by the 
- JVP; the Communist Party of Sri Lanka; the Lanka 
Sama Samaj Party ; and the Nava Sama Samaj Party) 
—are both staunch supporters of the Indo-Sri Lanka 
accord that‘has come under heavy fire from the side , 
of Sinhala chauvinists. : l . 
Thirdly, the USA did unexpectedly well in these 
elections and ran a close second to the UNP. This 
is evident from the following figures: in the Puttalam 
district of North-Western province the USA polled 
70,270 votes and won six seats as. against 89,810 
votes secured by the UNP which captured eight 
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finds it difficult to maintain even its own u 
Rather a pathetic demonstration of the par 


for Opposition unity, not to speak of projecting tH 
alternative to the Rajiv Congress-I. at ee 
No doubt all this would warm the cockles of the 
Rajiv camp. But the challenge to the Rajiv regime.is 
coming from other quarters. The booming of -the 
Bofors guns with their kickback stigma hardly brings 
peace and stability for the Rajiv Raj: Neither Punjab 
nor Sri Lanka offers for the Prime Minister any 
dividend in terms of popular support within the 
country today. 
May 4 ~ N.C. 


seats; in the Kurunegala district of North-Western 
province the USA polled 160,704 votes and won 13 
seats as against 257,168 votes secured by the UNP 
which captured 21 -seats; in the Anuradhaputa 
district of North-Central province the USA polled ` 
85,324 votes and won mine seats as against 112,760 
votes secured by the UNP which captured 12 seats; 
in the Polonnaruwa district of North-Central 


‘province the USA polled 14,652 votes and won three 


seats as against 30,081 votes secured by the UNP 
which won seven seats; in the Badulla district of Uva 
province the USA polled 78,240 votes and won seven 
seats as against 118,289 votes secured by the UNP 
which captured 11 seats; in the Monaragala district 
of Uva province the USA polled 27,082 votes and won 
six seats as against.35,463 votes secured by the UNP 
which captured: seven- seats; in the Kegalle district 
of Sabaragamuwa province the USA polled 109,277 
votes and won nine. seats as against 127,338 votes 
secured by the UNP which captured 10 seats. Over- 
all, the USA secured 669,975 votes as against 
918,211 polled by the UNP. It is all the more 
revealing that the USA fared remarkably well in 
the JVP stronghold of Sabaragamuwa province. ' 
The results have been expectedly hailed .by. the 
Government of India as reflective of the Sinhala 
people’s general support to the Indo-Sri Lanka” ac- 
cord. While none can take exception to such an 
interpretation of the poll outcome by New Delhi ` it 
would be more correct to underscore that the demo- 
cratic political culture of the Sri Lankan ‘people (Sri 
Lanka was the first British colony to be granted uni- 
versal suffrage way back in 1931) has superseded 
every other consideration. It has also brought out 


. the validity of- the democratic forces’ demand for 


setting in motion the electoral process as a means to 
isolate the JVP from the masses— a demand 
which was powerfully aired by. Ronnie de Mel, the 
erstwhile Minister for Finance, who resigned from 


oar 


vernment on this very issue. 


Ave, underlined the Sri Lankan 

/peace as manifest in the negative 

va: call for boycott and attempts to 

The rejection of the SLFP’s con- 

ie provincial councils'would be vested 

ch power is also of no mean significance. 

Adopted this course as it was opposed to 

A areas of the North and East enjoying more 
Ahan’ they ever had in the past. 


the same time, the USA’s amazing suécess— 
tly. the result of mass sympathy generated by 





jaya Kumaranatunga’s martyrdom but also attri- : 
putable to the fact that sections of disgruntled follow- i: 


“ers of both the UNP and the SLFP voted for it—is 


K a signal that the people of Sri Lanka desire a : 


democratic change. This is likely to get more 
pronounced in the coming days especially when the 


remaining three Sinhala dominated provinces (that is, _ 


Central; Westérn including Colombo; and Southern 
provinces) go to the polls for the provincial council 
elections next month. The USA is known to be 
relatively more strong in these areas than in other 
parts of the country. 


- The mood of the Sri Lankan people is clear from 
these elections: they want the electoral process: to 
work. Under no condition should J.R. Jayawardene 
deprive the Sri Lankan citizens of their right to 
participate in the parliamentary elections (last held 
eleven years ago, in July 1977, and due in mid-1989) 
as well as the presidential elections (last held less 
than six years ago, in October 1982, and due by this 
year end), The Government of India has the moral 
responsibility to impress upon JRJ not to put off, 


these elections under one flimsy pretext or the other” 
because the consequences of such a step. would be - 


suicidal for the Sri Lankan President: 


The outcome of these elections in the four Sri 
Lankan provinces highlight the necessity for New 
Delhi to redouble its efforts and .ensure the success 
of political negotiations with the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil-Eelam (LTTE) sincé that alone would pave 
the way ; for the holding of provincial council elec- 
tions in ithe North and the East. 


Two more positive developments need to be noted: 
in the Sri Lankan scenario. First, the JVP is faced: 
with quite serious inner-party differences with. its- 
key organiser Gamanayaka expressing opposition to 
JVP supremo Vijayavira’s call to liquidate all sup- 
porters of the Indo-Sri Lanka accord, including: those 
of the Left. Gamanayaka is understood to have been 
against ‘the slaying of Vijaya Kumaranatunga. 
` Sharpening of these differences in the near future 
can have. far-reaching implications for the Sri Lankan 
polity. 

Secondly, quite a few of the democratic elements 
among the ‘Sinhala people who had supported the 
accord and yet were languishing in JRJ’s prison- 
house having been: denied amnesty have lately been 


released. They include Pulsara Liyanage, the 28- - 
year old lecturer at’ Keleniya University (who had ` 


been jailed since November 1, 1986 under the Pre- 


vention of, Terrorism Act) ‘and 12 others of the , 


s 


Vikalpa -Kandayama. group. They~were all charged 


4 


with sedition, although their actual crime was to join 
hands with a section of the Tamil militants and fight 
the anti-democratic policies of the JRJ regime. The 


‘charges against the 23 accuséd in this case have yet 


to be withdrawn, however. i 


In the light of these positive davelopmedlts it is ` 
necessary for the democratic forces: of India and Sri, 


” Lanka to act in concert to bring to an-eafly end the 


ethnic conflict in the island-state.. More pressure. 


. must be exerted on the respective Governments to 


hasten this process and thereby strengthen the. 
edifice of peace in the region. In- this context the 
political negotiations between: the Government of 
India and the LTTE with the ultimate objective of 
ensuring ceasefire and, withdrawal of the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) from Sri Lanka acquire 
added importance. D (May 4) ` 
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PUNJAB 


Raw Deal for Upright Officers 


| DALIL SINGH’ 


ADDRESSING a meeting of senior 


officers on April 26, 1988, 
© S.S. Ray, the Governor of 
Punjab, had called for “‘total 
commitment to the national 
cause of fighting terrorism and 
restoring peace and harmony in 
the State”, Ray is too seasoned 
a politician to really believe that 
- such total commitment can be 
ensured by mere appeals. What 


was actually needed was to gear .. 


up the administrative set up to 
meet the challenge of terrorism. 
This required justice for all, 
encouragement to the upright 
with a will to fight terrorism and 
sidelining of officers lacking this 
will or being sympathetic to the 
terrorists. It is precisely this 


job which the Governor did not . 


undertake when he took ‘over 
the Government after Barnala’s 
dismissal: He followed the line 
of least resistance and let 
every body be where/he, was. 
Clearly this was not a correct 
policy. 


A few examples would sub- 
stantiate this contention. Some 
officers in very sensitive places 
in the Government were known 
to lack the will as well as the 
capacity to fight terrorism in 
their respective’ spheres. , 
one quite high up in the heir- 
archy defended two such officers 
being allowed to remain. ‘in the 
sensitive. places. 
was that their shifting would 


` create misunderstandings because 
of the community to which these ` 


officers belonged. ` When this 
writer named quite a few top 
officers belonging to the same 
community who would surely 
fit the bill, 
coming. ` 


The seniormost JAS_ officer 


who was expected. by everyone 
to succeed. Vasudevan ‘as the 
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Some- 


The argument . 


no reply was -forth- 


Chief Secretary way back during 
Barnala’s regime was sidelined. 
There were two stories going 
round the corridors of the 
Secretariaz. One, this officer was 
too uprigkt and too “rigid” for 
the political bosses in New Delhi 
as well as in Chandigarh. 
Second, this: IAS officer had 
incurred the displeasure ` of a 
then powerful Minister (now an 
Opposition leader) because a 
son of this IAS officer had 
replied on phone that his father 
was sleeping when the Minister 
had desirzd to speak .to him; 
this was done as no emergency 


had been indicated by the con- 


cerned Minister. Even’ after 
Governor Ray ‘took over, the 
issue of this officer remained a 
case of talent wasted. i f 
‘The next senidrmost officer 
was made the Chief Secretary 
and he too continued as such 


under Governor Ray. However, .. 
_it did not take very long before 


the Secretariat corridors were full 
of gossip regarding differences. 
There was talk of groupism 
amongst the IAS officers who at a 


- much earl=r stage were regarded 
~ as a solid “IAS fraternity”. It 


was also whispered that the Chief 


Secretary 4ad invited trouble by. 


charge-shesting some of his own, 
tribe. In certain circles it was 
believed that the Chief Secretary 
expressing differences- with the 
policy of making a deal with the 
terrorists, which the Government 
of India was hell bent on pursuing 
from December 1987 onwards. 
Whatever the truth, the way he 


Was sougk? to be shunted to Delhi 


and the fact that he was not 
present at the high-level meetings 


called by the Union Minister of. 


State for Home Affairs in Amrit- 
sar and Ludhiana, did not 
enhance tke prestige of the powers 
that be. 


1 


It is also typical of the present 
day functioning of the administra- 
tion that after the Chief Secretary 
was almost shunted to Delhi, the 
Governor declared that all the 
news in the press was wrong and 
that the Chief Secretary as well as - 
he himself would stay put in 
Punjab. Not long after this, the 
Chief Secretary was packed off to 
New Delhi as some Special- 
Officer-on-Duty — which ‘could 
either mean much or signify that 
he had been turned into a cipher. 
Criticism of this manner ‘ of 
handling of top officers by the 
Government of India is no reflec- 
tion on those who succeed them 


- by virtue of their seniority. 


There has been much reshufil- 


_ ing after the change of the Chief 


Secretary. It seems to be a mixed 
bag. While some changes are 
welcome, the same cannot be said 
of all new postings. 


The Appointment’ of Julio 
Riberio as Advisor to the Gover- 
nor needs to be placed on a diffe- 
rent footing. There is. not the 
least shadow of a doubt that 
Riberio’s performance in the fight 
against terrorism has: been, on 
the whole, creditworthy. No one 
would grudge him promotion. 
Nor is the decision on his succes- 
sor as the Director General 


‘Police open to any valid criti- 


cism and -objection — from any , 
viewpoint, including the one relat- 
ing to the fight against terrorism. 

However, one cannot understand ' 
the wisdom of superseding a 
senior officer and entrusting seve- 
ral departments (besides Home | 
affairs) to the former Police 
Chief. The issue has been raised 
prominently by_a section of the 
press. The Government of India 
and the Governor would do well 
to clarify: their position not by 
skirting the question but by 


| answering it. © (April 30) 





In Remembrance 


_ This week, on May 8, falls the birth anniversary of Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. To mark the) 
occasion we are reproducing here one of his memorable poems invoking the cause of national unity. 
‘Following it is a contribytion from Mrinalini Sarabhai reminiscing with sensitivity about her days 
, at Santiniketan, the poet’s abode of peace. —.Editor. . i 
\ a 


Pilgrimage 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE > > - 


WAKE, my mind, in this holy place. of pilgrimage 
on the shores of vast humanity k ; 
that is India: eee TE 


Here do I stand with arms outstretched ` 
to hail Man Divine . 
and sing his glory in notes glad and free. 
These mountains rapt in meditation, 
these plains and rivers like rosaries iy ; 
behold. this land for ever holy — 
get on the shores of vast humanity “ 
mo -that is India.’ TOES 


No one knows whence and at whose call 
came pouring endless waves of men 
rushing wildly along — _ ne a. ie 
to lose themselves in its sea; . í T ' 2 
Aryans and non-Aryans, Dravidians and Chinese, _ 

. Scythians, Huns, Pathans and Moghuls — ` 

-= all have merged and lost themselves in one body. 


Now the West has opened her doors . 
and with gifts in hand they come — 
they will give and take, meet and unite,,’ 
none shall turn back or be turned away 
from the shores of vast humanity 

that is India. : 


‘ A à $ 

In tbis land did once ring the unceasing hymn ; 

to the One; the primal Source and Wonder of creation, 

the music of many hearts mingling ` 

in that single harmony. Z 

Open the vision oncè more , 

of that sacred flame, the spirit’s endless endeavour, 

and gather again - f f 

on the shores of vast humanity =, 

that is India. ; i aoe 
, Then welcome every pain, welcome anguish 
:' to make us united once again, . ` ` 

free of fear, free of shame. 

The agony shall end se ; : 

and the spirit, vast and boundless, be reborn, ; 5 

the Mother incarnate in her spacious abode | ere 
se - on the shores of yast humanity : rs í 
ceo that is India. . 2 i 






Come ye Aryans, come non-Aryans, ` 


Hindu, Muslim, come all; 


come ye English, come ye Christian, 


and hold, others by the hand, 


come Brahmin, cleanse your mind 


. come ye outcaste, come ye lowly ones, 


fling away your load of shame,! 


i 


Come, one and all, to the Mother’s crowning come; 
fill the sacred bowl and let all unite - 

and consecrate the waters 
on the shores of vast humanity 
that is India. O 


ic 


(Reproduced from Tagore for-You, edited by Sisir Kumar Ghose, 1966) 


Santiniketan 


VERY morning, while the dew was still 

fresh on the grass, at five a.m. my friends 
and I would walk around Santiniketan, singing 
- the songs to greet the dawn, and to wake the 
people of this ashram-university Vishwa 
Bharati. The dawn in India has always been 
the time for joy, for the new day, for medita- 
. tion, a celebration of God’s gift to us. “I 
salute Thee. In the heart of the darkness 
Thou has laughed, I salute Thee”? — were the . 
poet’s words. . 

It was this love of traditional ways in their 
most artistic aspects that drew people to 
Santiniketan. The poet Rabindranath Tagore 
was in himself a living legend of all that was 
finest in Indian culture. It was natural there- 
fore that. to Santiniketan came those who 
sought eternal values in thought and beauty 
and practice. There was the great master of 
painting Nandalal Bose, the mystic singer and 
sage Gurdial Mallik, the dedicated social 
worker Marjorie Sykes, and many others. For 
. me it was a revelation. Brought up in a 
semi-western tradition, it was as though I had 
come home, to the roots of my own existence. 
For here we learnt to think Truth ‘more valu- 
able than riches, to respect Nature and all- 
. life . s as 
' "From a normal school, I went to Santi- 
niketan because my décision to become a 
dancer was not yet fully accepted in the 
family. Destiny has played a great part in 
my life. Over a dinner party my mother was 
casually told, ‘why not send her to Santi- , 
niketan?’ No decision could have been better. 
The day I arrived, I went to see Nandita 
Kripalani, the grand-daughter of Tagore, and 
she soon became one of my greatest friends, 
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With her, I went to meet Gurudev, the great 


man of whom I had heard so much, whose 

poetry had stirred my inner being as no other 

ao who seemed to represent the soul of 
ndia. ` 


It was an evening as sunset time. In the 


clear air, when the sky is coloured with a, 


vigorous green and pink, when the plains 
stretch out towards ‘a never-ending horizon, 
and the wind rustles gently with a soft 
soothing music in the trees, I met the poet. 
In his simple mud hut Shyamali, I touched his 
feet in. greeting. . ' 


It was the poet’s father Maharshi Debendra- 


nath Tagore, a deeply spiritual man who in 
his wanderings found this quiet spot which 
soon became a sacred place, of which he said: 
“Here is the repose of my life; the joy of my 
heart, the peace of my. spirit!” And it was 
here that his son, needing an open-air forest 
university for the youth of India, founded 
his school university, based on the forest 


- dwellings, the Tapovana, of ancient India. 


“You are a ‘dancer I hear’ Gurdev said to me. 


‘Tomorrow I want to see you dance’. 


And so without any accompaniment, - no 
costumes, nothing except my own inner and 
outer self I danced for him, in the beautiful 


house Uttarayan, which his daughter-in-law 


Protima Devi had made so artistic. 


From that moment I was one of those truly í 


blessed. For Gurudev accepted me as one of 
his own. He gave me a léading part, in 


. Chandalika and asked. me to choreograph my 
_own dances.’ All my life since I was a child 
I had created my own dances though with . 


a classical base. Now here was a great artist 


asking me to do it, Jt was as though J was . 


' 


liberated. and given a wonderful, ‘new authority 
to be-my own real self. : 


I learnt other dance forms with the gurus i 


who lived in the ashram, Kathakali with Kelu 
Nair, Manipuri. with Amobi Singh, for my 
own technique was Bharata Natyam. The 
discipline was one of finding. one’s identity, 
of being in harmony with Nature, and with 


realising the impact. of an ancient and rich . 


civilization. It was a wonderful time, a Place 
“where the Whole world meets in one nest” 
the motto of Santiniketan. > 
- Apart from dancing, I studied painting with 
' Nandalal Bose, classical, music and the playing. 
. Of the esraj. I also had. long talks on every 
“subject mainly about life itself from’ that 


saintly soul Gurdial Mallik. Picnics into the | 


countryside with sketch books and musical 
instruments was a frequent event. If Nandalal 
Bose (Master Mashai) was with us, then he 
spoke to us of how colours: were produced 
from the stones and the foliage, and we soon 
knew the value and beauty of trees and 
flowers, the changing colours of land and 
Th: the sound of rain, the chirping of each 
ird 

. In the, evenings at Shyamali, Gurudev patiently 


explained: the Bengali words`of his dance 


’ dramas -and often read, out to me his poems. 


I wondered at his patience with young people 


-but he was a true guru in every sense of the 


word. 

Bent with age as he was, at rehearsal fake 
his eyes would light up, he would hum a new 
melody and Santidev Ghosh would at once 
pick up the tune and later teach it to us. 


_Santida had a lovely voice and inspired us 


to dance even better. The rehearsals were 


` the times I enjoyed most ‘for, they generated 


in me a joyous creativity. 

Now, so many years later, looking back, I 
wonder about the magic of this abode of peace. 
Was it the Maharshi who sent an effect of 


‘love and peace around that land ‘through his 


meditation? Or, was it Gurudev Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who wove a spell with his 
spiritually lyrical poems and his humanistic 
ideology? Or, the men and women who taught 
the highest ideas of truth which is real edu- 
cation? Yes, everyone contributed to the 
harmonious environment that inspired us to 
an independence of spirit. As for us students, 
we gave our love. A love that will last 


forever. D 


D National Prize, 


Competition. 


For. 
Children’s Literature 


National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) invites J. 
interesting books/manuscripts suitable for children in the age-groups 5-15 

. years from authors, publishers for the XXV prize Competition for children’ s 
Literature. 


Prizes: Thirty six prizes wil! be offered; four for Hindi and two each for 
Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, 
Manipuri, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Urdu. The amount of each prize will be Rs.: 5,coo /. 


Eligibility Of Books: (1.) Books published during the two cajeñdar years 
1985 and 1986 will be entertained. (2.) In addition to these printed hooks, $ 
Unpublished manuscripts in typed form would be accepted. But the memo’ 
of the typed manuscripts should be related to “Environment”. : 


Textbooks, translations, reproductions or abridgements of other books will 
not be entertained. Entries submitted earlier for Children’s Literature Prize 
Competition or a book which has received a prize in any compétition $. 
organised by a State Government, Govt. of india or by any organisation : 
with the help of funds received from the Government, or its Department and f; 
any international organisation, would not be accepted for this competition. §; 


Entry Fee: For authors Rs. 10/- and for publishers Rs. 20/- per book/ 
manuscript in the form of a postal order in favour of Chief eee 
NCERT, and to be sent to the address given bolow. A 
Closing Date: 15th July, 1988.- Ue 
Further detaits and rules regarding the competition can pái had from: Prot, 
Anil Vidyalankar, Head, DESSH, National Council of Educational Researe 
and Training, (NCERT), Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Dethi-110016. 








In: Pursuit of Excellence 


. MLN. SRINIVAS 
J , ‘ 


JẸ was some thirty odd'years ago that I first heard 


a friend of mine tell me that he had asked his 
daughter not to return home from`her studies broad 
but settle down there alone. I must confess that I 
was more than surprised to hear the advice — I 
considered it both unfatherly, and let’ me add, 
unpatriotic. Further, what I knew about the politi- 
cal antecedents of my friend did not seem to square 
with his adviee to his daughter. Gn 

Since then I have heard similar sentiments 
expressed by so many parents that I no longer 


experience any surprise. But a few months aga I was - 


, taken aback when I heard the advice given by the 
‘parents of a boy who had done very well in his 
‘Higher Secondary examination, and had won a 
fellowship to a prestigious and very expensive univer- 
sity in the West: “We have told him that he should 
not come back. What is there to come back to? If 
he wants.to see us, we will go and see him”, 
. Incidentally, ' several higher secondary school 
graduates leave Bangalore every year for universities 
abroad, most of them receiving substantial financial 
aid from the universities admitting them. 
As is generally known, ‘a large number of the finest 
products of our elite institutions, IITs, research 
' institutions and universities, regularly find their way 
to academic institutions in the West. It is interest- 
ing to notè in’ this connection that the desire to live 
and work abroad’ seems to be becoming an integral 
part of the ethos of the urban middle classes. Forty 
years ago very few Indians went abroad for higher 
’ studies, and generally, they went to obtain a post- 
graduate degree. Today the urge to study abroad 
has become part of the ambitions of the middle 
classes everywhere in India. In a .few -cities, highly 
talented teenagers are going abroad to get their first 
degrees.“ In other words, a major change has 
occurred in the educational ambitions of the middle 
classes during the last forty odd years. ` 
‘As one of those who had the benefit of studying 
in Oxford fora D. Phil. degree, and also subse- 
quently teaching in that university for a few years, 
I am aware of the immense benefits, academic and 


otherwise, that are conferred by a few years’ stay at . 


a centre of excellencé, at the appropriate stage in a 
person’s career. I would not dream of denying such 
a benefit to anyone who deserves it, or ‘even only 
afford it. The only point that I am making is that, by 
and large, Indian students who went abroad for higher 
‘ studies immediately after the end of World War II 
wanted to return home: eventually. That can no 


This contribution by the distinguished Socio- 
logist, Prof Srinivas, is taken from his addres at 
the Convocation of the University of Delhi 
(April 17, 1988). 
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longer be said of those going abroad since the 1960s. 
- It is necessary to understand the phenomenon that 


is happening. It is not something that can be attri- 
buted to generational differences. - True, young men 
and women want to go abroad, but it should be re- 
membered that the parents are at least as keen as the 
offspring. As I said earlier, it appears as though the 
urban middle classes do not feel any longer that 
they have made it if they do not have one or more 
members of the family living and working abroad, re- 
mitting money home and littering the natal house with 
a lot of junk — electronic and other — during their. 
periodic visits home. They are a new status symbol 
for the middle classes just as a periodic visit abroad 
to attend on a daughter’s confinement is another. I 
have heard elderly Indian women discussing enthu- 
siastically the glories of the American supermarket. - 
I have already stated that such loss of faith in the 
country and its future is characteristic ` of the urban 
middle classes, and I must add that it is increasing. 
The middle classes are no longer a small proportion . 
of the total population: they number roughly’ bet- 
ween 150 to 200 millions, and they are articulate and 
And, I would like to add, they are not 
a hermetically sealed category. There is continuous 
recruitment to the urban middle clasess from the 
higher levels of the rural landed classes, ‘The higher 
levels of the landed classes hail.largely from the 


dominant, peasant castes, and it is the latter who set 


the pattern for the others in the villages.: In other 
words, the higher levels of the dominant castes 
already want to educate their children — particularly . 
sons — abroad, and want them to live and éarn 
there, like the members of the urban middle classes, 
And what the elite members of the dominant castes 
do today, the others probably try to do ten years 
later. In other words, loss of faith in the country 
might become so widespread and strong by the first 
decade of the twenty first century that it may become 
uncontrollable. Effective steps must be launched here 
and now to combat it. We probably have already 
lost ten or twenty years. 

Some might think that what I am talking about 
is really the old problem of brain drain from India 
to Western countries, a part of the more general 
phenomenon of brain drain from what are called 
LDCs to the developed countries. I may be wrong 
but it is my feeling thatlam referring to a more 
fundamental phenomenon of which brain drain is 
only a symptom. And I think one can identify the 
conditions in the country which give rise to such 


. Widespread loss of faith. I am not one of those who 


dub the latter-day emigrants as ‘traitors’ — as ` 
indeed a very elderly and well-known leftist leader 
described them some months ‘ago. Buta question 
that bothers me is whether a country such as ours | 


79° 


r 


with the majority of the population living in poverty, 
illiteracy and ignorance, and which‘ aspires to radic- 
-ally transform living conditions forall and in the 
near future, can it afford to lose a. large number of 
its very highly. talented and skilled individuals? 
Human. resources are the most precious .of all 
resources, and the long-term interests of the country 
require that we husband them with the utmost care. 


This means that we cannot afford to lose our preci-- 


ous talent to anyone, and it is ironical that we are 
losing it to the rich Western countries which are 
already so well-endowed ‘with talent and other 
resources: Gi . 


As everyone knows, one ofthe striking results of 
the technological and ‘other develépments which have 
taken place in the last forty ‘years or so, is the 
shrinking of the world, andthe greatly increased 
communication between different parts of it. The 


2 


aspirations of ordinary people have risen greatly, - 


and life-styles which formerly only very few people 
in Third World countries could aspire to, have come 
within reach of the urban middle classes. This 
phenomenon is so well-known that I shall not waste 


any more timeon it. I want instead ' to spend a , 


minute or two on the negative features of life in our 
country today, particularly the urban areas, as I think 
they lower greatly the people’s morale:and thus con- 
tribute to loss of faith in the country. f 


Urban life in India has bacon such a hassle that ` 


it is a constant staple of conversation of not only 
the well-off but of the poor. The supply of essentials 
is so erratic and chancy thatit causes 'a great deal 
of hardship and worry to millions. Even in cities 
like Bangalore where living conditions are thought 
to be easier thaw in several other places, the supply. 
of electricity is an on-and-off affair, ‘and residents 
in several parts of the city experience the’ greatest 
difficulty ‘in obtaining their daily quota of water. 
Many‘of them keep awake all night to store‘a few 
.” buckets of water. 

‘easily or with much difficulty depends on which 
shop one patronises, and changing one’s shop is 
difficult and time-consuming. Garbage is piled up at 
corners for days, public hospitals -over-crowded, 


rit 


feduced, political parties must be- forced to publish. 


their audited accounts, and corrupt politicians. and 
officials must be’ punished severely and swiftly. 


(This will require the introduction of radical changes | 


in our judicial system.) 


“Indeed the attack on corruption will gote about 
only as a result of a powerful social movement i.e., 

a general situation is created where political parties 
are forced to make fighting corruption a part of their 
programme. Fighting corruption will necessarily 
involve a thorough reconsideration of governmental 
policy towards controls. :I am not suggesting the 
total. abolition of controls, but,-only that ‘they be 


‘kept to the absolute minimum. Let us not forget 


in this context that one point of control means ten 


points of corruption. And politicians and officials’ ` 


have developed a vested interest in controls, > 


There has been. a continuous ‘emigration of highly 
educated and skilled individuals from every part of 
the country, though a few regions and groups-seem 
to be more visible than the others: It is likely that 
the same general factors underlie such emigration 
everywhere, though there might be additional forces 
operating in particular areas. I shall now refer very 


briefily to a factor which seems to be specially signi-. 


. ficant ‘in the emigration of highly educated and 


unhygienic and corrupt, traffic on the roads a total : 


‘chaos; admission of children. to schools at best a 
difficult and costly achievement for parents, and the 
less said ‘about our telephones and the arbitrariness 


+ of their billing, the better. That some’ people are 


tempted to get away from it all should not surprise 
anyone. 


a 


1 Then there is the pnenomenon of pervasive cor- . 


ruption, and the sense of helplessness which it 
invokes even among influential citizens. Everyone 
talks about corruption, and corruption has gene- 
` gated its own mythology. But there does not’ seem 
to be enough realization of how ‘serious a threat 
it poses to our orderly progress, to our democratic 
way of life, and indeed, to our very existence as a 
sovereign, - political entity. The fight against cor- 
ruption must start here and now, and it should 
begin with elections. The cost of: elections for 
. political parties and candidates should be drastically 
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obtain the ‘needed certificates. - 


skilled individuals from south India. 


For the last seventy years or so, ‘there has’ been in 
existence in south India, a backward classes move- 


SY 


ment, and it has steadily growa in strength over the ' 


years, It;has now. reached a point where it domi- 
nates the ‘political, 
region. In its earlier phase, the leaders: of the 
movement demanded greater access to education 
and government jobs, and to political power. There 
was a demand for ‘social justice’ which in effect 
meant having caste quota for government jobs, and 


_ ‘seats in educational institutions and scholarships, 
Whether one gets one’s rations ` 


and representation in political bodies. The movement 
has been largely successful in its aims: it has been 


-cultural and social life of the - 


able to provide the backward classes with greater 


access to resources and has also raised the general 
level of awareness about their rights among them. > 


The principle of reservation of seats in educa- 
tional institutions and jobs in the government and 
public sector, for the ‘Other Backward Classes’,(as 
distinguished .from the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes) has become firmly: entrenched in 
the policies of the Dravidian-speaking states. The 
quantum of reservation frequently amounts to more 
than two-thirds of the total, if the reservation for 
the backward classes is added to the reservation for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
criteria employed for determining backwardness 
include in the first instance, membership of a caste 
or other ethnic group, and within each such cate- 
„gory, only those whose parents are earning less than 


a specified minimum, are eligible to apply. But the . 


income barrier has not proved so far,to be an insur- 
mountable one for those who had political pull, or 
were able to bribe the. concerned Tahsildar, to 
Fake caste certifi- 


cates do not also seem to be an uncommon. pheno- 
menon. 


- It is impossible for me, to go into the issue of 


reservation for the other Backward Classes in any 
detail — it is extremely complex, and varies from 
state to state — buta point which I would like to 
- make, here is that the determination of the backward 
classes i is nota purely. academic matter. It is inex- 
tricably mixed up with political considerations, for, 
to be classified as ‘backward’ ensures access to 
coveted coursés of studies and jobs in the govern- 
ment, and promotion to higher levels of the bureau- 
cracy., Understandably, castes 
‘backward’, refuse to shed this privilege. Dominant 
castes who have political power at the state and 
lower levels try to use it to retain their coveted 
backward status. (The real have nots in this situation 
are the members of certain: numerically very small 
artisan and servicing 
Washermen, and Potters whose poverty and back- 
wardness are only too obvious and visible.) 


In a situation where only less than one~hird of 
the seats and jobs are open to merit, the temptation 
for large numbers of the talented to emigrate is 
great.. And it is not as though caste ‘considerations 
becomes irrelevant even after being recruited: caste 
quotas are observed while promoting employees 
from one level of the hierarchy .to another. An 
additional hazard is that individuals who enjoy the 
patronage of a political boss are able to avercome 
all manner of obstacles. 


I-must make it clear that I make a distinction 
between political representation (such as that given 
to the Scheduled Castes and’ Scheduled Tribes).and 


reservation for providing access: to education and | 


jobs. Iam only considering here the latter kind of 


reservation and not the former. Yam not even say- . 


ing that the latter kind of reservation should go. 
But I do want social scientists — socilogists, political 

` scientists, economists, and social psychologists — to 
address themselves seriously to the question of 
reservation as itis being practised in the country 
today and its effects on the beneficiaries as well as 
on the society at large. Are the benefits confined to 
tiny circles of kin within each caste or subcaste, or 
do they reach the poorer and more backward in 
each group? Can we devise alternative schemes which 
promote the interests of larger nnmbers in the targe- 
ted groups spending the same quantum of resour- 
ces? 


In the matter of providing access to education and 
other resources tothe poor and -backward in our 
country, I would rely in the first instance on anti- 
poverty’ measures which affect large numbers of 
people, such ` as free lunches for school children, 
food-for-work ‘programmes, subsidised housing, 
subsidised food and other éssential articles, and so 
on. Asa matter of general policy, I wauld give 
preference to self-employment schemes every- 
where. ' 


In the matter of providing access to higher educa- 
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once classified as’ 


castes such as Barbers,. 


tion and jobs in the government, to~ the ‘Other 
Backward Classes’, why do not we think of consi- 
dering such objective criterias parental income, 
their educational level, kind of occupation — 
manual-non-manual, skilled-unskilled, — and rural 
or urban residence, etc. These ‘criteria could be 
applied to individuals instead of hereditary groups 
of one kind or ancther. I am quite certain that all 
those who really deserve protection would obtain it 
through the application of the above criteria., Each 
eligible person cculd carry a computerized card 
giving a detailed account of the nature and extent 
of his backwardness, As far as the Scheduled: Castes 
and Scheduled Tribesare concerned, the - present 
system may be allowed to continue for some more 


‘time but even here measures would have to be 


devised to make certain that the benefits are not 
appropriated by particular groups, sections and 
families in each Scheduled Caste and Tribe. It 
should not be forgotten in this connection that ours 
is a hierarchical society not only in the sense that 
all the groups form a hierarchy but that each group 
and category is split into hierarchical sub-units, and 
the more dominant sub-units in each unit are likely 
to benefit at the expense of the others. Each 
group and, category is also divided economically 
and the better-off benefit at the expense of the . 
poor. 


The policy of protective discrimination for the 
weaker sections, effective anti-poverty programmes 
and efforts to bring down the rate of population 
growth by a combination of incentives as well as 
disincentives, should all be integral parts of the 
pursuit of economic growth with, political sta- 
bility. 


The pursuit of economic growth particularly in the 
context of rapid population growth requires that an 
emphasis be placed on qualifications and ability in 
appointing individuals to responsible positions. But 
unfortunately, in many parts of the country, words 
such as ‘merit’ and ‘excellence’ are suspect as they 
aré supposed to be elitist and anti-democratic. Many 
intellectuals fight shy of ‘using them for fear of being 
mistaken. It is high time we shed such inhibitions, 
and declare that as a country. we pursue excellence 
in every area of social life and culture. In this age of 
fierce international rivalry and competition nothing 
less will ensure our development and indeed our 
survival as a nation. And universities and research 
institutions are at the heart of.this pursuit of excel-- 
lence. Conditions must be created everywhere so 
that they attract and retain the best talent. Only that 
way can we guarantee the continued pursuit of ' 
excellence in the country. 


The adoption of the pursuit of excellence as a 
national goal and its implementation in the various 
policies of the government, Central and State, should 
reduce the outflow of talent and harness it for the 
welfare of the millions. And, let me add here, that 
it is my firm conviction that those who have ‘excel- 
lence’ have a‘moral duty to use their gifts for the 
benefit of those who are less fortunate. O 
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‘possible. . - 


` “CRITERIA OF ALLOCATION : 50% scholarships will be allocated to the candidates from States/ U.Ts. on the 





APPROVED RESIDENTIAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
EE en a ` 1988-89 g ; 


Rpplications are invited for the Award of 500 schblarships under the Govt: of India. ` 


cheme of Scholarships in Approved Residential Secondary Schools, 1988-89. ER 


IGIBILITY : Scholarships will be awarded on merit-cum-means basis to the children of age group 11 to 13 
ears whose parental income does not exceed Rs. 25,000/- per annum excluding HRA, if any. Thisincome limit 


jill be effective for the scholarships pertaining to year 1988-89 for which income for the year 1987-88 will be- 


ken into consideration. The income of both the parents from all the sources including income in the scholar’s’ 
ame, if any, will be taken into account. The term income is defined as beiðw:- ` 


the case of salaried class paopie, full emolumenis including al! allowanccs, honorarium, bonus, special pay, 

tc. excluding HRA, if any, received in a year shall betaken into account for computing the annual.income. From, 

e income will be deducted standard deductions @.30% subject to maximum of is As. 10000/-. No relief for long 

rm savings, contribution to provident fund, life insurance etc, will be allowed. In the case of non-salaried class« 

¢such as businessman, land owners, agriculturists and self employed etc. no standard deduction will be alloxad- 
sand their entire gross income will be taken into consideration for computing their annual income. 


: aes Td 
Imone OF SELECTION :— The selection will be made on the basis of the following examinations:- io l 


(a) PRELIMINARY TEST: It will be conducted by ine State Govis./U.T. Admns. T nere will be only two papers viz. 

Mrithmatic and Language. The Language paper may be either in Hindi or in English orinthe regional Language 

lor mother tongue. `; eo ne 

} FINAL EXAMINATION: Itwill be conducted on All india basis by the Central Board of Secondary Education. 

kJihere will be three papers Viz Mathe-matics, Language and General Knowledge followed by aPsychologicat- 
est;(Interview portion has been abolished) . The candidates who appear in the Final Examination are permitted 

write Mathematics and Genera! Knowledge papers either in Hindi or in English or in the.regional language. 


= those students of the age-group of 11-12 years will be permitted to sit for the examination who have not 







assed’Class VIII at the time of examination. The age group years means that the candidate has completed 1.4 
ears,of’ his/her age and has not completed 13 years of his/her age-on 1st Oct. 1988. No age relaxation Is 

if wey s ‘ (i 
“The'gelected students are nominated by the Central-Govt. to different residential schools approved under; 
Scheme for the purpase. a ot ' ee i 


{basis of population subject to their fulfilling-the minimum standards laid down. The other 50% will be deter-. 
bmined on an All India basis. 15% and 7.5% scholarships will be reserved for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled ` 
ag candidates respectively. 3 : ' | 


URAFION : The scholasbip-will be tenable upto the completion of the Secondary stage of Education 
fincluding plus two stage‘oftriéw pattern of education, wherever possible. | 


fret : The ful! amountof sch Jte; which includes all-non-refundable compulsory charges will be paid to alt 


he schotars selected. In add the scholars will be entitled to pocket allowance decided by the Govt. ! 
j Travelling allowance will also’ be given to them. i 2 


'LAST DATE : Applications in the prescribed form, obtainable from the Director of Public instruction/ Education. 
tof your State/Union Territory, may be submitted to them on or before 15.5.1988 3 


«The scholarship holder shail nat receive any other regular scholarship or stipend. He/She shall also not take, ° 


regular loan from Govt or ap organisation fully financed out of public funds. In case the scholarship holder is © 
already in receipt of any such award, he/she wilt have to surrender that'in order to avail himself/herself of the: 
Pbenefits of the scholarship:under this Scheme. ; ee 


O APPLICATION WILL BE ENTERTAINED DIRECT BY THE MINISTRY OF HUMAN RESOURCE | ` 
DEVELOPMENT OR THE CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. ste i 


im t = 


gba, 


` |3. Candidates should clearly: understand that this Is a competitive and not a qualifying examination. The number, 


f persons to be included in each selected list on the results of the examination is entirely within the competence. 


lof the Govt. to decide. No candidate will, therefore, have any claim for inclusion in the selection list on the basis! . 


yof his/her performance in this examination as a matter of right. 
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Journalism and 


Journalist 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


Personality in the media in the wider 
as an instrument of nation-building. This contribution is taken from 
his address to the students of the Sardar Patel College of Commu- 





Last week, on May 1, Sharada Prasad retired after a long stint 
as the Information Adviser to the Prime Minister. However, he is 
known for his distinguished career as a journalist before that, 

“and as a friend, Philosopher and guide to many a journalist even 
ı + | ashe held the important Post in government. Both his erudition 
and understanding of Indian culture make him out as an outstanding 


context of. communication 


nication and Management run by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 


TANDING at the curtain time of my career of 43 
years in journalism, in private and public sectors, 
I recall how it was when.I entered it. And believe 
me, journalism and journalists are brighter today. 
and certainly 


They are less stuck-up, less diffident, 
livelier and more mobile. : 


There were papers, in those days, when some sub- 
editors were made to sub the city engagements and 
weather for six or seven ‚years at, a- stretch before 
they were. trusted to edit reports of corporation 

‘meetings and Assembly debates, J ournals have 
become reporters’ papers’‘now, and young people’s 
papers. Both of which are developments in the right 
direction. Let us not forget that,the majority — in 
India and the world — consists of the young. 


There is also more specialisation; There is a greater 
assortment of datelines. And bylines ~ which used 
to be frowned upon. You could at best parade a 
pen-name: Candidus, Magnus, Super or so on. An 
elderly commentator, who had been an editorial 
writer in the First World War, asked me — after 
the Second World War — for ideas on a pen-name 
and I suggested he should call himself cactus! 4 

But it is not a story of progress all the way. What 
I miss is the high-sense of the social Purpose in the 
press of the kind which characterised a Brelvi, a 
Rama Rao; a Chalapathi Rau, an Edatata Narayanan. 
I miss also, the men who were masters of prose, 


especially in the mother-tongue press. I miss the | 


knowledge ‘of law which was far more widespread. I 
miss the simple respect for grammar. The Press may 
be more readable. today, but it seems to be less 
' literate. It'is no surprise that there are féwer literary 
journals today than forty ‘years ago and the literary: 
pages and culture sections are less well-informed. 


Perhaps a consequence of democratisation and sasier . 


upward mobility. Let me add thatithis is true of the 
press in many other countries also.’ 

Have I regrets? Many. I had hoped to work for 
25 years in the English’ Press and ‘then _g0 into 
language journalism. I never.mastered typing: gave 
up even my Columbus method and was content to 
think at the point of the pen. I’ll be a total misfit in 
. today’s computer-dominated news-rooms. In spite of 
spending 40 years in Bombay and Delhi, I didn’t 
even learn to speak passable Hindi and have remained 
an unreconstructed Southerner, unable to tell the 
gender of a book — between pustak and kitab which 
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i New Delhi (April 23, 1988), 


-because of pay but 


is the boy and which the girl. My tip to you (it is 
not ‘advice — for advice is'intended to give you 
wisdom whereas tips are meant to help you to 


succeed) is that you learn at least one Indian langu- . ' 


age well, besides English and Hindi, and one foreign 
language other than English, and also become- some- 
thing of an amateur expert in one branch of know- 
ledge — archaeology or history or music or optics or 
space lore, - : 

Journalism is the only profession I ‘visualised for 


myself. I didn’t even want to be an engine driver — 


that was what children dreamed of .then, as they 
dream of skippering a space ship now. In schoolboy 
essays I wrote without hesitation that I wanted to be 
an editor. That was because of the Tespect and awe 
that an editor of a. Bangalore daily of those days 
commanded — T.T. Sharma of Visva Karnataka 
whose Kannada prose sizzled and soared and burst 
into burning Stars. .He ‘dared, he suffered, he was 
true to Gandhi and he never bent his knee. , 

You too have chosen journalism. That js why you 
are here. And unlike the days of my- youth, you have 
the assurance that journalism is not a poorly paid 
profession. Yet I would say you have chosen it not 
because of the excitement and 
sense of power it promises and provides, Quite a 
few of you are here because you. want your names to 
be as widely known and talked about as Arun 
Shourie’s and Kuldip Nayar’s, LA 

What is the special attraction of this profession?. 
To know what has happened before most others do 
> even if it is by only a few hours. To be up when 
the world sleeps. To meet the famous and the 
infamous and question them. To pull off masks. To 
tick off the mighty. To be sought after by those in 
authority. To have doors opened to you which are 
closed to others. To be-where the action is. To be 
witness even if not the actor. . 

Yes, that is the fascination of this.profession, this 
vocation this calling. Now which of these, really, is 
journalism? I would rather describe it as a -vocation 
or a calling rather than a profession. For unlike the 
law or medicine or engineering journalism does not 
involve or demand long years of specialised training. 
It is true you in this group have put in several 
months of special study. Yet anyone can be journalist . 
just as anyone.can be ‘a-politician or a poet. But 
anyone cannot be a surgeon or. actuary or airline 
pilot. We have editors who have not been journalists, 
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gaze Cea fot : To yo i g 
We have politicians who have been editors — indeed 


great editors. 

Three key qualities in a journalist are curiosity, 
communication and conscience, Curiosity is the 
foundation. You all know- the six tests of news: 
what, who, where, when, why and how. You find 
out, you follow up, you are not easily fobbed off. 
Curiosity, there isa saying, kills a cat. Somebody 
else has commented that it is curiosity that gives the 
_ cat the proverbial nine lives: it must stay within 
- journalist throughout his life. And the findings of 
his curiosity he must share with others, with all. 
Even a scoop is a scoop only if it is published. 

Without this urge to publish, you may make a good 
Intelligence Officer but not a journalist. And you 
must master the skills.of how to make your infor- 
mation interesting. It was said mere writing skill 
‘without curiosity about what and why will not make 
you a journalist. At best it will make you a , middle- 
writer. ` : 

Then conscience. This is what. distinguishes 
journalism from gossip. What you report and write 
must serve a purpose, and that purpose is the ‘social 

good — to inform the public, make them better 

qualified to judge, not merely to incite, mot just 
present one side, but to be fair — that should be 
your efideavour. It was said of C.P. Scott; the great 
editor of Manchester Guardian, that he made 
righteousness readable. i f 
Journalism, essentially, is a part of public affairs. 

It reports and comments on matters of public 
concern and interest. It endorses or exposes 

certain policies and courses of action. It com- 
mends or castigates certain political parties and 

personalities. There. are journals and journalists 
who may not be involved.in politics — sport 
journalists, fashion writers, film’ critics — but 


by and large. the business of the Press‘is politics. 


Not only the editorials, even astrology columns 
are dominated by the political personalities. There 
are editors who say: “Oh, who does the Chief 
Minister or Prime Minister think he is? J’ll write an 
editorial tomorrow, and he will see.” There are 
reporters who take pride in the careers they have 
made or marred and count the scalps: There are 
reporters at district headquarters who feud with 
district magistrates and superintendents of police 
because .they did not show them: due. courtesy. 
Journalists are cultivated, pampered dined: and 
wined. ; one 

A Journalist is approached by a business house, 
by a politician, by an official, by a dancer, for a puff. 
- He is cajoled or pressurised to keep back an item 
of news. Itisa calling full of temptations. You 
are always being called! There is an old saying that 
the power of the Press is to suppress. If you try to 
expose something that is sought to ‘be hidden, you 


are accused of\blackmail. And ‘let us admit, black- > 


mail is not unknown to the Press.. When a news- 
paperman threatened the Duke‘of Wellington that he 
- would print damaging information about a liaison 

of his, the Iron Duke hissed back: “Publish and Be 
Damned” — which has become a classic line. Not 
often, journalists are willing partner. There is the 
- famous stanza of Humbert Wolfe, the satirist: . 
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You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
(Thank God) the British journalist. 
But seeing what'the man will do, 
Unbribed, there*s no occasion to. 


It is precisely because our profession, our calling, 
is so full of fascination and so full of temptation that 
we need to think deeply and constantly about our 
obligations. The medical profession has the famous 
Hippocratic Oath: “The regimen I adopt shall be for, 
the benefit of my patients according to my ability . 
and judgement, and not for their hurt or for arly 
wrong I will: give no: deadly drug to any, though 
it be asked of me; nor will I counsel such. Whatso- 
ever house I enter, thrre will I go for the benefit of 
the sick, refraining from all wrongdoing or corrup- 
tion, and especially from any. act of seduction, of 
male or female, of bond or free. Whatsoever things 
I see or hear concerning the life of menin my atten- 
dance on the sick: or even apart therefrom, which 
ought not be noised- abroad, I will keep silence 
thereon, counting such things to be a sacred secrets.” ” 

The existence of the Hippocratic Oath has not 
prevented malpractice within the medical profession. 
The Ten Commandments have not abolished theft or 
adultery. A code of conduct for journalists will not 


‘ convert.all journalists into angels, and do away with 


the yellow press. In fact a little bit of turmeric is 
supposed to improve sales. Many editors find expo- 
sure a good way to build circulation, just as adver- 
tisers. think that it is only through exposure of some 
parts of the anatomy that soaps and beverages ,can 
be sold. — A l 
We should be constantly asking ourselves to whom. 
we are accountable, The politician; whom we traduce 
and revile, has a healthy awe of the electorate. The 
journalist has no such comeuppance. True, he does 
function under the Jaws of the land. But they -are 
not enough to check the biggest temptation of all — 
the sense of power that an editor feels, especially the 
ability to wound and hurt through words. The pen can 
indeed be more pointed than the ‘sword. It is.this 
sense of power which has to be guarded against. And 
the best way to do so is to remember some words 
which India’s greatest editor, Mahatma Gandhi, 
wrote. I cannot do better than conclude with them: 
“I bave taken up journalism not for its sake but 
merely as an aid to what I have conceived to be my 
mission in life... I am anxious, indeed I am impa- 
tient, to demonstrate that there is no remedy for the 
many ills of life save that of non-violence... To be 
true to my faith, therefore, I may not wrote in anger 


, or malice. I may not wrote merely to excite passion. 


The reader can have no idea of the restraint. I have 
to exercise from week to week in the choice of topics 
and my vocabulary... Often my vanity dictates a 
smart expression or my anger a harsh adjective, It 
is a terrible ordeal but a fine exercise to remove these - 
weeds.” l - 

May I add, we must be ‘aware of weeds whether 
we work with pencil or typewriter or the visual ter- 
minal? Finally, you have chosen journalism. But 
has journalism’chosen you? That depends on how 
far you will think of your obligation and examine 
your own performance critically. Q i 
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China’s South-east. Asian Strategy in Transition 


T. KARKI HUSSAIN 


~ 


Wit the conclusion of the agreement between 

Moscow ‘and Washington on the elimination 
of an entire ‘class of missiles on December 8, 1987, 
to be followed by negotiations ona further © per 


cent reduction of the long-range strategic weapons,. 


the international system may draw some respite from 
the haunting spectre of a nuclear winter. The futuri- 
stic paradigm of international relattons may neither 
be total disarmament nor the elimination of the 
origins of conflict between the superpowers- and 
their proxy confrontations. However, a tiny begin- 
ning in the form of a four per cent reduction of the 
nuclear arsenal at their disposal has signalled a 
flexibility borne out of expediency which is cistin- 


, guishable from the volatile framework of a pratract- 
ed cold war in the midst of an even-escalating arms 


race, 

It is no coincidence that similar de-escalatory tend- 
encies are noticeable at the, regional level in some 
chronically troubled spots of the world. Indo-China 
is one such instance where the operative words in 
the last one.decade have been overwhelmingly con- 
fined to negative synonyms such as “deadlock’’, 
“stalemate”, “impasse”, etc. The context within 
which the outstanding political issue of Kampuchea 
is being gradually unravelled can be descrited as 
somewhat different insofar as the key external actors 
themselves are engaged in restructuring their work- 
ing relationship on a realistic note and hence are 


“ expected’ to coordinate with the regional mood for 


1 


`- towards: 


conciliation to the extent that the process initiated 
at the global level does not come under strain from 
adverse regional pulls, An incipient, claimant to the 
„major power league, China in the eighties takes 
pains to underscore an autonomous identity for 
itself‘ and to disengage from an inflamed anti- 
Sovietism which influenced its policies ‘in the 
previous two decades and a half. Simultaneously, 
it is in the process of adjusting its policies to the 
limitations of its regional role. 

To reiterate, China has lowered its hostile posture 
Soviet Union and welcomed the 
Gorbachev-Reagan understanding on the INF 
partly because it too stands to benefit. directly 
from the aforesaid Treaty under which the SS-20 
missiles are slated for elimination.’ At the regional 
level, China is similarly disposed not to obstruct 
the dipiomatic activity under way by the actual pro- 
tagonists hitherto engaged in confronting one an- 


` other in guerrilla warfare.2 This is not to suggest 


that Beijing has overcome the Soviet angle to-its 
preoccupations. That would persist, albeit with a 
shift in nuances which suggests that China's own 
‘imperatives could lead to an eventual rapport on its 


The author is a Senior Fellow under the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. 
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part with the regional initiatives for finding an alter- 
native to a no-win status-quo. in Indo-China. 
China’s cautious response to the Kampuchean peace 
parleys squares with the current image of flexibi- 
lity and pragmatism associated with the policies of 
the Chinese leadership, more so the domestic require i 
ments of political stability for an uninterrupted 
modernisation drive. : 
The present paper aims to discuss the Chinese 
perspective on the unfolding regional developments 
and the strategies in, transition. The introductory 


< part will deal with the evolving trends in the Sino- 


Soviet relations and _ their impact on the, Chinese 
perceptions, specifically in the South- -east ‘Asian 
context. In the following section, an attempt will 
be made to integrate the existing Sino-Vietnamese 
contradictions with the shifting regional alignments, 
The final discussion will. consider the interaction 
among the various parties involved in the.contro- 
versy and the range of options available with the 
Chinese against the backdrop of their shifting priori- » 
ties. The conclusion will speculate on a plausible 
framework which would seek to balance the pte- 
vailing military’ bias with economic and political 
openings, provided the ambience of a competitive 
coexistence is consensually , accepted as an integral 
part of future interaction: by .the axeertesional: 
powers, specifically China. , . 

~ In appears that the old framework has remained 
but that some of its assuptions are in a flux, 
Evidently, the Chinese strategic interests are essen- 
tially regional even while it aspires to be a global — 
power in the long run. Its active presence in the 
Asia Pacific land and maritime region is recognized 
by its leaders as a necessary precondition of regional 
balance. China has successfully challenged successive 
American and Soviet policies of containment and 
encirclement by devising counter strategies of its 
own, playing one against the other and has emerged 
asa military power of some consequence, in posses- 
sion of an estimated 300 to 400 nuclear weapons, a 
modernising conventional army and expanding navel 
capabilities in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. In 
view of its past record of’ pursuing its ambitious. 
weapons programme irrespective of the awesome 
burden imposed on the available resources, econo- 


. mic considerations may play a peripheral role in 


determining its future course. China would adapt 
its requirements to the external environment, taking 
note of the super-power equation, and more impor- 
tant their policies towards it. 

In moving,away from the ou gemaat to the 
modernisation diplomocy of the contemporary phase, 
the | Chinese leadership has no doubt taken advantage 
of “he realignment of power induced.by the Sino- 
American rapproachment, put the Soviets on the 
defensive and even - neutralised’ them in certain 
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crucial areas. However, the strategic relationship 


. with the US, projected throughout the seventies as, 


an anti-Soviet coalition has undergone considerable 
revision.? To some extent, the ostensible irritants at 
the bilateral level, such as the Taiwan question, 
transfer of technology, protectionist trade policies and 
in recent times, criticism in the American Congress and 
media of the Chinese handling of dissidents in Tibet 
and other parts of the country have influenced them 
to introduce other options in their foreign policy 
_ perspective. ‘There is no gainsaying that inspite of 
the above differences China would be vitally inte- 


rested in consolidating and further improving ties. 


with ‘the US for economic, . political and strategic 
reasons. es 

China draws considerable sustenance for “its 
domestic policy of liberalisation and opening out 
from its economic links with the US. Similarly, 
friendship with the US immeasurably strengthens 

China’s bargaining position vis-a-vis the Soviets. The 
` outcome of Sino-US ‘detente on the Chinese geo- 
political interests has been equally far-reaching. The 
fact that the US openly abetted and encouraged: the 
Chinese to play an increasingly assertive role as a 


counterweight to Soviet expansion in Asia has rein- ` 


forced its strategic position in the region. 


Finally, friendship with the US has also provided . 


the impetus for rapproachment with the Soviets. 

* In the final analysis, the American element has 
acted as a catalyst in balancing its foreign policy and 
making the Soviets reconcile themselves to the fact 
that the Chinese have come of age and cannot be 
trivialised on any count. ; 


T mdy be premature to adjudge Sino-Soviet 
“relations as irreversibly stable. Their erratic 
fluctuations of the recent past are a constant 
reminder of their complex evolution which has been 
shaped by physical contiguity, national rivalry and 
international competition. The doctrinal element’ 
too had“a fair share in creating the schism bet- 
ween these two Marxist societies. 
broad terms, the Sino-Soviet controversy was 


-reduced to the. stereotype of power struggle bet-. 


ween states whose interests are prone to clash 
rather than- to converge. In ‘the last - decade. 
China confronted Soviet Union, apparently in collu- 
sion with the US justifyirig its position on the 
ground that following the American withdrawal, 


“the other super power with wild ambitions insati- , 


ably seeks new military bases, posing a menacing 
threat to peace and security in the world.’ R 

While China no longer perceives the danger to its 
security that it once did. It would not view ‘with 
equanimity the expansion of Soviet influence in a 
region which by definition is considered to be within 
its sphere of influence. Nowhere is this pervasive 
concern of China reflected as intensely as in South- 
east Asia where its perceptions regarding the so-called 
vacuum have led to adoption of certain policies 
which have narrowed down the complexity of the 
regional trends to the basics of alleged Soviet hege- 
monism. Although relations between Moscow and 
Beijing have:vastly improved in the last few ‘years, 
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However, in` 


the Chinese anxiety about the Soviet potential has 


not entirely subsided and with valid reasons. Of the 
two super powers, the Soviet interaction with the 
region has been comparatively recent and in the 
case of Indo-China visibly result-oriented. It may be 
argued that the Soviet intervention in the post- 
Vietnamese reunification phase deftly scuttled the 


Chinese ‘objective of a Sino-centric regional order if ' 


it was so conceived. Of course China was amply 
compensated by the positive turn in its relations with 
the ASEAN countries which in varying degrees were 
affected by the Indo-Chinese developments, and 
therefore. vitally interested in preempting the . projec- 
tion of Soviet power into the region aS much as 


challenging Vietnamese domination over Indo-China. ` ` 


Sino-Soviet confrontation has hitherto defined the 
coordinates within which the regional power-structure 


has shifted. From: the Chinese perspective, Soviet. 


tactical gains in Southeast Asia in the form of 
strategic relations with Vietnam, Laos and Kampu- 
chea are directly traceable to the overriding hegemo- 
nial dimension of Soviet policy, and its ever-present 
threat to China’s security. Accordingly, Soviet 
alliance with Vietnam has direct implications for 
China in the sense that it perceives an encircling 
effect of linking up Beijing’s northern adversary to 
its principal challenger in the south. More important, 
the Soviets have succeeded in their regional objective 
of stepping into the vacuum created by the with- 
drawal .of US military power from Indo-China and 
eliminating the Chinese influence. therein. 


The Third Indo-Chinese war, ironically waged 
between China aud Vietnam which had remained 


- close allies during the saga of unique Vietnamese 


resistance against the French and the Americans had 
made the anti-Soviet rhetoric of the early seventies 
almost come true as a self-fulfilling prophecy towards 
the fag-end of the last decade. Soviet involvement 
in Vietnam grew in direct proportion to the disinte- 
gration of Chinese friendship with ‘Hanoi. The 
Soviets offered large-scale economic aid along with an 
entry into the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CMEA) and a membership of the COMECON, 
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a Friendship Treaty to Vietnam, Article 6 of which ` 


calls.for consultation on defence and security matters, 
The Treaty was crucial insofar as it’ gave strategic 
security to Vietnam against China. The perspective 
of a Soviet-Vietnamese alliance essentially revolving 
around the China syndrome began to look confining 
and lopsided in the subsequent years. ' “s 


In the eighties, the Soviet Union has taken the 
initiative to normalise relations, with China;® 
Brezhnev publicised the conciliatory mood of his 
twilight regime when at a speech in Tashkent on 
China’s policy in March 1982, he reaffirmed the 
Soviet opposition to the ‘two Chinas’ policy and 
offered talks with Beijing to resolve the Sino-Soviet 


differences without any precondition. The timing of- 


renewed Soviet overtures could be linked to the 
coolness developing between China and the Reagan 
‘Administration, the new perceptions gaining hold of 
the post-Mao leadership, fresh initiatives in the 


domestic sphere and a perceptible move away froma . 


much vaunted United Front, entailing close collabg- 


ration on foreign policy issues with the Us. 
It was no coincidence that the concept of a non- 
aligned policy was formalised: at the 12th Party 


Congress in mid-1982, soon after which a thaw in. 


Sino-Soviet relations began to assume a Clearer form. 
Of late Sino-Soviet interaction in economic, cultural, 
scientific and other fields has visibly expanded. 
Efforts to decouple sensitive bilateral issues such as 
the maritime frontier from their broader security 
concerns haye since been set in motion and yielded a 
positive momentum to the process of ‘detente. 
although ‘the Chinese have persisted in their 
argument that normalisation would take place 
only if the Soviets were to withdraw their troops 
stationed in Mongolia and on the ‘Sino-Soviet 
frontier, end their military presence in Afghani- 
stan and terminate military support to the 


Vietnamese over Kampuchea. ` Of the three issues, | cv 4 4 
_ institutional and political influences all of which go 


steady progress has been made on reducing the mili- 
tary postures. Accelarated diplomatic activity under 
Gorbachev and his offer to wind up the Soviet 
military presence in Afghanistan at the earliest has 
eventually, made the skeptical Chinese leaders. 
concede the fact that the post-Brezhnev refcrmist 
_ leadership at Kremlin wedded to glasnost (openness) 
_ perestroika (restructuring) and khozrachiot (account- 
ability( — the Soviet versions of the Chinese experi- 
ments under way —-is giving a new direction to the 
Soviet strategic thinking in which a plea for detente 
accompanied by credible measures would became a 
potent weapon to promote its domestic and global 
interests, : ' 
Prima facie, the subjective’ conditions in Indo- 
China have undergone a subtle change that can be 
construed by the Chinese as an outcome howsoever 
tenuous of the objective reality emerging in the past 
few years.’ Conversely, the Chinese would find it 
difficult not to react one way or the other to the 
Soviet peace offensive in Asia-Pacific which pledges 
active support “‘to the unravelling of the subregional 
knots' of tension, resolving of conflicts through 
negotiated solutions” among China, Vietnam, 
ASEAN and Indo-China countries, ete. What is 
important, China is not ina position to effectively 
` block Soviet claims to play a legitimate role-in the 
region which is implied by its “willingness to be one 
of the guarantors for a treaty, if concluded, between 
Southeast Asian States on making the subregion a 
zone of peace, good-neighbourliness and co- 
operation”. For the time being, China has to rest 
content with the thought that the Soviets have not 


yet succeeded in winning over the ASEAN countries ° 


which have remained basically anti-Soviet, even 
‘while some of the arch-conservatives among them, 
specifically Thailand, have forged close political and 
strategic relations with China. f 
However, the Soviet perspective which had traditio- 
` nally regarded South-east Asia as being of secondary 
importance due to the region’s remoteness, its logistic 
weaknesses in exercise of its power and its own 
preoccupation nearer home. in Europe and North- 
east Asia over’ the years has acquired a consistent, 
rather comprehensive regional edge in competition 
first with the US and later with China as well, which 
suggests an enduring pattern of triangular inter- 
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action in South-east Asia, nécessitating a delicatë 


balancing act on China’s part ifits pronounced 


~ independent course of foreign relations is to be made 


effective. : 
This brings us to the subject of the Sino- 
Vietnamese conflict which since its inception has 


. been hopelessly enmeshed with. the’ Sino-Soviet 


differences although its origins to a certain extent 
are autonomous from the latter. In the entire sequence 
of events influencing the interrelationship from the 
fifties onward, one finds an inherent ambivalence in 
the Chinese perspective which can be broadly 
explained in historical, ideological, strategic and 
national terms.. Indeed, ‘history records the tradi- 
tional hostility of Vietnam towards the Chinese as 
a consequence of their fifteen invasions in two 
thousand years and a thousand years of direet. 
Chinese rule along -with certain abiding cultural, 


to form a collective hate-love relationship. 

The -colonial-tribulatory ties of the ancient 
medieval periods were long replaced by the shared 
vicissitudes under onslaughts of western ‘colonialism 
and subsequently the ideological affinity which 
developed. between Mao and Ho Chi Minh when they 
led their respective movements to establish indepen-, 
dent socialist states. Whereas both the Chinese and 
the Vietamese movements were originally inspired 
and sustained by the October Revolution and the 
rising power of the first socialist state, the conti- 
guity of China with Vietnam ensured its direct 
psychological, moral, physical and strategic impact 
upon the latter. f 

Till such time that the Sino-US rapprochement 
became a possibility, the Chinese role in the Vietnam 
war was largely influenced by the American hostility 
generated by the Maoist political victory and the 
policy of containment with its implicit military threat 
against the People’s Republic. While China was 
prudent enough not to incite a direct confrontation 
with the US, in other words, not to repeat its 
Korean experience, nevertheless, it matched the 
rhetoric of lips-to-teeth relationship with the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRVN) by 
increasing its military support to the latter as a 
direct response to the American escalation under 
the Johnson Administration.’ Aecordingly, 35,000 
air defence were added to the estimated 50,000 PLA 
soldiers in the mid-sixties. It was supreme irony. 
that by the time the war concluded on a note of a 


‘convincing Vietnamese victory China’s policy towards 


Hanoi had come under visible strain and was now 
being largely governed by its confrontation with 
Moscow. cru. : 

In retrospect, China’s relations with the Soviets had 
played no negligible role in giving shape ‘to its 
responses towards the Indo-China theatre when the 
Chinese had dared the Soviets “not to sit idly by” 
when a socialist state was under attack by the US 
imperialists. To some extent, Moscow’s continued - 
support to DRVN was linked to the political mileage ` 
that China stood to derive in case the Soviet 
“fraternal” interest in the Indo-China region showed 
signs of faltering,” This was apparently the impres- 
sion in the middle of 1964 when Khruschev briefly 
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ĉonsidered thei option of' relinquishing Soviet ċò- 
chairmanship of the Geneva Conference and disenga- 


_ ing from ` Indo-China. It may be présumed that’ 


Moscow was not prepared to put pressure on the US 


beyond a certain point and would have ‘gone along. 


with a compromise such as a permanent: division of 
Vietnam but for the latter’s outright rejection and 
China’s display of militant’solidarity with Vietnam’s 
legitimate objectives of ‘reunification. “Evidently, 
Moscow’s priorities lay elsewhere — i.e., how best 
to manage the East-West’ relations. Jt is worth 
recalling that the Vietminh was favourably positioned 
for further advances in the Red River Delta in the 
aftermath of the French collapse at Dienbienphu, 
but was persuaded by Moscow to accept, the Geneva 
proposals for unification after elections. Apparently, 
the Soviets were concerned with the potential of 
large-scale American intervention if the talks broke 
down. : 

In 1957, in response to a US call for admission of 
South Vietnam to the United Nations, the Soviets 
responded with’ a counter-proposal,- demanding 
admission of both the Vietnams. Had the Soviet 
proposal not evoked immediate protest by Hanoi, 
the latter’s aim to bring the country under a unified 
leadership would have been irrevocably. forfeited. 
In the mid-sixties, Vietnam’s sense of vulnerability 
over the equivocal Soviet posture and its’ fluctuating 
interest in the Vietnamese armed struggle was para~ 
doxically alleviated by China’s heated quarrel with the 
Soviets which had been going through the phase of 


one-upmanship and by now had come out completely | 


in the open.® It may be concluded that much against 
‘its will, Moscow was constrained to match . the 
vigour of China’s militant involvement with . the 
_ Vietnamese cause by stepping up its own commit- 
ment. $ F 

In other words, ;cornerned by ‘China, Moscow 
_ could not-hope to retain among its allies, sympathi- 
sers, critics and opponents both its image and position 
by mere tokenism and had to offer substantial induce- 
ment to Hanoi in order to carry conviction of its 
credibility as an ally. The surrealist elements of the 
interrelationship resurfaced in the context of the em- 
erging alignment -of power, which found China 
demonstrably tilted‘ towards the US in an anti-Soviet 
coalition. : i; 
‘ Although a plethora of explanations abounds, 
perhaps! conflicting national priorities including real 
politik needs would best describe the ethos of the 
Sino-Vietnamese dispute. The trauma of their 
military, engagement in February 1979 and the con- 
tinuing; war of attrition, unleashed by Beijing in 
order to bleed Vietnam white since then persists for 
the two, protagonists as well as those who had 
. fancied the romantic notion of Asia’s two major 
revolutionary nations with a common past of Con- 
fucian values and mores pursuing a harmonious 
future of socialist reconstrnction. In the transforma- 
tion of the nature of relationship and the inevitable 
_ revision ` that has’ subsequently taken, place in 
presenting the facts and the context, while the myth 
_ of the universal spirit in the socialist behaviour 

„pattern has been irrevocably shattered,- other 
exaggerations have been reintroduced to rationalize 
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the inconsistencies and the idlosyacracies in Sino: 
Vietnamese interaction. 

The Chinese side rather simplistically attributes 
the crisis of confidence engendered by Vietnam’s mili- 
tary intervention in Kampuchea to the continuation 
of an historic process of its -eastward expansion, 
particularly since the 17th century,.the ever-present 
hegemonia! dimension of Vietnam’s external policy 
and the Soviet encouragement and defence of 
_Vietnam’s role in Indo-China.” Jt is not surprising 
that the Chinese account of the origins of-the post- 
1975 conflict in the Indo-China ‘region conveniently 
overlooks its own contribution in exacerbating 
tensions, ; : 

It was logical that in Vietnam, revisionist historio- 
graphy would highlight only the dark: side of the 
Chinese policies, retroactively bringing into open, the 
acts of omission and compromise as yearly as 1954 


when China aligning itself with Soviet Union, was . 


equally anxious that Vietnam agree to the Geneva 
proposals rather than consolidate its military position 
any further. Vietnam would subsequently . make an 


‘open allegation of Beijing’s insincere attitude towards ~ 


the reunification issue. ‘China’s argumentative twist 
of the issue of Soviet military assistance to Vietnam 
at the peak of American escalation, a marked reduc- 
tion both in the quality and the quantum of its 
military aid in the final phase ofthe war, its secret 


_ undertaking with Washington, during the Warsaw 


talks that it would not intervene. militarily in 


. Vietnam, its irrepressible’ sense of achievement in 


having reached an understanding: with the US 
Administration which had ordered resumption of 
bombing over Vietnam and its unenthusiastic reac- 
tion in 1975 to Hanoi’s decision “not to Pass up 
the historic opportunity’ to ‘liberate all of South 
Vietnam, followed by a marked ; reluctance: , to 
underwrite liberal assistance for united Vietnam’s 
economic recovery; these and many more illustrations 
were cited as proof of cynical manipulations of the 
Vietnamese predicament by Chinese allies. However, 
one need not go into the litany of the Vietnamese 
grievances as to the lapses and sheer opportunism 
displayed by the Chinese when they made a radical 
departure from their past policies. —_ ` 
The delayed recognition by the US was of course 
an ideal breakthrough for Beijing and the latter 
jastened to sift through the formalities ,of the 


summit diplomacy to make a substantive improve-, 


ment in its strategic position. Inevitably, history 
repeated itself when China readjusted its involve- 
ment with Vietnam in accordance with the reqire- 
meats of its budding friendship with the US. The 
trends widened the cleavage between China and 
Vietnam, and the’ two found themselves in serions 
dispute over a; number of. issues. These included 
the treatment of the Hoa Chinese by the Vietnamese 
Government, resulting in their mass exodus to 
China and other countries. ss a 
Interestingly,, Beijing’s, selective defence of over- 


seas Chinese capitalism, first witnessed in Indonesia ` 


in the fifties was repeated in Vietnam when after 
unification the latter tried to nationalise the 
Hoa controlled retail trade. specifically- in Cholon 
in” the south, Divergent claims of the two on 
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the ‘offshore ‘islands in the South China Sea: 
added to the mutual distrust simmering since 
1974 when China occupied the Paracels archi- 
pelago. The fast-growing estrangement was soon 
reflected in the economic field. China stopped all. 


military aid to Vietnam , in 1975.and its interest free . 


loans in 1977. Earlier. it had agreed to provide 
$ 1.5 billion for Vietnam’s 1976-80 plan. In May- 
July 1978, however, Beijing cut all technical and 
economic: aid, recalled its experts and technicians, 
‘numbering around 1000 personnel, and announced 
the suspension of allof its turnkey projects, as if 
parodying the Soviet retaliation of 1960 against 
itself. The military build-up of the ultra-radical 
' Pol Pot regime under the circumstahces was not 
fortuitous either. China’s shift from initial neutra- 
lity. to outright support of the anti-Vietnamse poli- 
cies pursued by Pol Pot signified its growing ani- 
mostly towards Hanoi. 

It may be recalled that all along China had 
attached considerable importance to Karmmpuchea’s 
role as a bulwark against potential’ ‘Vietnamese 
expansionism. To that’ extent, the Pol Pot regime’s 
paranoia towards Vietnam had apparently found its 
ready endorsement among the Chinese leaders‘who 
had begun to project the view that Vietnam aspired 
to establish an Indo-China federation under its domi- 
nation. By implication,’ Beijing aimed at exploiting 
Kampuchea’s traditional reservations about its 
stronger neighbour, further, reinforced by its zeno- 
phobic rulers. China’s stakes were not simply con- 
fined to keep Vietnam’s influence at bay but what 
was equally important from its standpoint was to 
` contain Soviet influence. Within the sub-region 
therefore Kampuchea held the key to Beijing’s 
dual confrontation against the alleged Soviet global 
hegemonism and’ the Vietnamese regional hege- 
monism. i 

Ten years later, the above perspective has basically 
remained unaltered. However, the Chinese priorities 
themselves have undergone a change brought about 
by forces from within and outside. This development 
has created faint stirrings of hope that the strategy 
pursued so farimay be.under review. Although Beij- 
ing still refuses to have a dialogue with Vietnam, its 
military pressures in the form of regular artillery 
shelling on the Sino-Vietnam front are ‘reportedly on 
the wane. Some socialising movement at the level of 
diplomats is also noticeable. 


While China continues to be the main prop of the ` 


Khmer Rouge fighting capability and its political 
and international status, there is a strong impression 
that it does not envisage the restoration of the 
universally discredited Pol Pot to power as an attain- 
able objective. At the. October 1987 UN session, the! 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian reportedly 
told his Soviet counterpart Shevradnadze that China: 
did not intend to impose a Khmer Rouge regime in! 
- Kampuchea. The same message was also conveyed! 
to Indonesia’s Foreign Minister that Chine did not! 
intend to bring back the Khmer Rouge to power.2' 
To some extent, this vindicates the Vietnamese posi- 
tion that it was forced to intervene in Kampuchea 
to relieve its people from the tyranny of a fanatical: 
leadership. On the other hand. Chiha can derive 
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satisfaction from the fact that it has. effectively 
neutralised Vietnam’s aim of a decisive military 


. victory, turned its original offensive into a defensive 


position, engaged 60 per cent of its estimated 
1.2 million troops along the Chinese border, mounted 
a broad-based diplomatic campaign to press for its 


‘withdrawal from Kampuchea and, most important; 


interfered with its. political aims -of establishing a 
defacto domination of the smaller neighbours by 


-virtue of its regional preeminence. ; 


Restoration of Kampuchea’s traditional non- 
alignment as an essential pillar of a future consensus | 
may be possible because of China’s successful chal- 
lenge to Vietnam. As the year 1987 ended, China 
and Laos entered into an agreement to restore ties 
which ,were severely strained following the events of 
1978-79. The smallest among the Indo-China 
countries, Laos, sharing its borders with China was 
constantly under pressure from’.the latter, Being 
heavily dependent upon Vietnam for its survival and 
of course the Soviet Union in terms of its security . 


‘needs, trade and economic aid, it would be incon- 


ceivable that Laos would make a move of this kind 
without a sanction from Hanoi and Moscow. It 
could also be speculated that the Chinese flexibility, 
no doubt, aiming at lessening Hanoi’s grip was’ 
partly motivated to make ,an indirect impact upon 
the peace process, signalling its willingness to go 
along with the local initiative for a political settle- 
ment, i 
© 

T= assumption that the Chinese have- in fact 

-© retreated from their hardline position leads one 
to find out the rationale for the shift. The ‘previous 
sections have already, dealt with the : complex 
triangularity of Soviet-Chinese-Vietnamese inter- 
action. A conclusion may be drawn that the era of 
polemical duels on revisionism and hegemonism has 
come to an end. The Sino-Soviet thaw has made a 
number of Chinese propositions redundant in the 
present scenario. Normalising ‘trends have steadily 
grown without the final resolution of the basic 
obstacles as yet. The Chinese rejection of 
Gorbachev’s recent offer of a summit continues to 
focus on support for Vietnam as an obstacle but the 
precedent of its normalisation with the US without 
the resolution of the Taiwan question strengthens 
the prospects of an understanding between the two 
major socialist countries evolve sooner than later. ~ 

Insofar as waging a war of attrition against Viet- 
nam is concerned, the Chinese have managed tò 
bleed the Vietnamese economy in a manner that 
hurts, besides propagating a negative image of Viet 
nam’s aggressiveness and intransigence. In other 
words, a reunificd Vietnam has been successfully 
prevented from playing a constructive role and mak- 
ing its transition from a militant to a moderate pro- 
file still appear as a remote possibility — preoccupied 
as it remains in defending its vulnerable position 
against a two-front pressure. At, the same time, 
Chinese diplomatic standing within the region cannot 


` be interpreted as an unalloyed success. Its role asa 


major force remains visibly constrained. China has 
not been able to overcome the long-term threat per- 
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ééption . that ‘he ASBAN eoantness and'of course 
the three Indo-Chinese states harbour against it, nor 
to prevent the two inter-regional groupings to main- 
tain some links with each other, even while the 
controversy over Kampuchea keeps them stolidly 
apart. 

In the final analysis, China realisés that it would 
not be acceptable to’ the region as an alternative 


force. Conversely, the ruling elites who also sub- | 


scribe to the vacuum theory in the wake of US 
military defeat: would resist: Chinese supremacy in 
the event of a Soviet disengagement and the Viet- 
namese withdrawal. That brings to the force the 
ASEAN dilemma regarding a regional balance. 


-Interestingly, more than any other development, ' 


the two Indo-China wars of 1978-79, waged between 
Vietnam and Kampuchea and China and Vietnam 
have helped crystallise ASEAN’s political response to 
the fast-changing regional scene, apart from bestow- 
ing on it an ‘authority it did not possess. before. 

Since the fall of the fire-brand nationalist leader 
Sukarno of Indonesia, broadly all the constituents of 
the non-Communist part of the region have come to 
share the American strategic perception, ‘which is in 
fact a continuity in its traditional pro-US attitude 
buttressed by long-standing economic-military ties. 

However, ASEAN has tried to rectify its over- 
dependence upon the US and perceptibly moved 
towards diversification. The above-mentioned mili- 
tary crises have facilitated Beijing’s entry into a 
terrain which till then had remained basically unres- 

ponsive to’ the Chinese overtures, The way China‘ 
responded to the post-1975 situation clearly demons- 
-trated its objective of denying a major regional role 
to Vietnam. At the same time, the newly adopted 
_mantlé of the regional gendarme by Beijing drew 
mixed reactions. 

Ona superficial analysis, ‘China and ASEAN dis- 
play a close identity of views in the'region. On closer 
Inspection, however, one finds an ambivalence 
in the ASEAN ranks which is directly related to 
their . understanding that China’ s’strategic goals as 
an influential major power, geagraphically contigu- 
ous to ‘Southeast Asia are directed towards keeping 
the region within its orbit. In this context, China’s 
close relations with the Khmer Rouge have not 
helped in reassuring ASEAN sensitivities, more so 
when the -‘Sino-Vietnamese confrontation has 
created favourable conditions for Chinese interven- 
tion in the region. It is no secret that the Khmer 
Rouge-led guerrilla resistance is heavily dependent 
on Chinese military supplies through Thai territory. 


‘Under a different set of circumstances, Chinese . 


partnership can turn rather awkward for the local 
protagonists. Evidently, China’s lack of flexibility 
which has contributed to a significant increase of 
Soviet strategic and economic presence in the 
Indo-China region has caused some disquiet among 
the ASEAN ranks. At another level, in thé sphere of 
domestic politics, the majority among them has time 
and again articulated concern about the destabilizing 
- effect of Beijing’s alleged'distinction between party- 
to-party and state-to-state relations on their internal 
structure. This controversy has not been-resolved to 
the satisfaction of the. ASEAN states ever since 1978 
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when Deng Xiaoping embarked on the mission of 


of wooing the conservative government of South-east 
Asia on the eve of the third Indo-China war. 

Apart from the, contradictory postulates the 
problem of the Chinese minorities is not easy to 
resolve either. The ethnic Chinese presence in the 
ASEAN countries at any given time has the potential 


of assuming-a political sensitivity much beyond its ° 


demography which underscores the constraints om 


- ASEAN-Chinese interaction 2° 


China’s extremely slow pace of normalisation with 
Indonesia, the largest among the ASEAN countries 
has been dictated by the above two factors." Beijing 


has been unable to progress beyond the precarious . 


equilibrium of the present to establish a stable: basis 
of relationship. , Finally, the potential for’ economic 
rivalry between the ASEAN. and an export-oriented 


China, more than over determined to boost its” 


foreign trade as an instrument of modernisation also 


presupposes a clash of interests which may not be 


easily resolved. 
e . 
OrE may.suggest that with experience, the Chinese 


leadérship has become increasingly conscious of . 
‘the difficulties in developing friendly relations with 


the South-east Asian countries without undergoing 
adjustments of attitude and/or behaviour’ on its part. 
Over the years, the stereotyped i image of the Chinese 


shadow over the region has become diffuse, but is tar f 


from extinct as such. 
. However, the region’s importance for China is 


appreciated along with the fact that settlement òf 


any issue, long-pending like the one in Kampuchea 
or .any other issue’ which may crop up in future 
would be made possible provided the Chinese are 
satisfied that their objectives are not undermined, nor 
their interests jeopardised in the process. To that 
extent, Beijing’ s assertiveness vis-a-vis Vietnam 
demonstrates its compulsion to act and react as the 
most proximate among the major powers. 

As China acquires power and influence, its predica- 


‘ment vis-a-vis the region gets reflected in the delicacy 
. and sensitivity involved in dealing with the neighbour- 


ing countries, majority of which carry a chip on 


their shoulders where the “Big Brother” is concerned. 


Perforce, Chinese strategy must adapt to the con- 
temporary conditions of national sensibility, and 


pride and prejudice of its smaller neighbours. 


The strained relationship that evolved among the 


socialist trio of China,: Soviet Union and Vietnam . 


gave it an overwhelmingly strategic, military identity 
which. cannot be easily surmounted. However, diplo-. 


matic initiative at various levels also indicates the’ 


state of transition within these revolutionary societies 
which are compelled to seek truth from existing facts. 

It is recognised that polycentric tendencies have 
come to stay and no common leader is acknowledged 
for.the simple reason that while they are not compet- 
ing social systems, their nationalism has not’ been 


_ perceived to be complementary. On ‘the contrary; 


national antagonism has prevailed. over their ideo- 
logical classification as ‘belonging to the Marxist 


brotherhood. At present, each one of them is pre-., 


occupied with its domestic situation than with 


A 


abstract principles of revisionism. 
Moreover, since each is precluded from accomp- 


lishing its so-called ‘‘grand.design” by being check- - 


mated not by the US or Japan but ironically by the 
other fraternal constituent in the geo-strategic rivalry 
and is under pressure to modify its ambition, pursuit 
of accommodation ‘becomes a tempting proposition. 
The Thirteenth Chinese Party Congress bas kept 
the. foreign policy ‘deliberations to the minimum. 
However, it has reaffirmed the trends enunciated 
since 1982, with a projection of maximum coopera- 


tion in the international field in keeping with the - 


economic and strategic imperatives. Although it is 
difficult to fix a deadline for a change in the status- 
quo, a regional detente essentially corresponds with 
the prerequisite of a peaceful external environment 
for internal modernisation. : 
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“it is totally unfair both to China and to the Chinese 
communities in the region to perceive China as a threat 
whether immediate or potential...Ji Guoxing “Current 
security issues in South-east Asia” ‘Asian Survey, Vol. 26 
No: 9, September 1986, p. 988. Concering the dichotomy : 
of state and party level links, Ji explains that “the nature 
of China’s relations with South-east Asian countries is 
decided by state-to-state relations not by party-to-party 
relations and between the two, China is primarily concerned 
about and preoccupied with the former. It is a highly 
tilted relationship”. ibid, p. 980. 


14, A noted expert on regional matters comments: *‘per- 
haps the most formidable long-term obstacle to Sino-Indo- ` 
nesian diplomatic normalization today is the convergence 
of pribumi suspicion and possibly envy of and hostility 
towards ethnic Chinese Indonesians, with the Indonesian 
military's fear of China as a long-term strategic threat to 
Indonesia_ and South-east Asia. Pointing to the alleged 
threat of Chinese domestic subversion in Indonesia typically 
serves that convergence for it simultaneously calls into 
question the loyalty ‘of the Chinese Indonesian and at the 
Same time accentuates Indonesia’s uncertain future and that 
of its region in the shadow of a rapidly modernizing resurgent . 
China”. See Justus M. Van Der Kropf “Normalizing rela- 
tionsfwith China — Indonesia’s policies and perceptions” 
Asian}Survey, Vol. 26, No.8, August 1986, p. 933.01 
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SUNITA VASUDEVA and PRADIP CHAKRAVARTY '; 


Last month on March 24 and 25 I attended a two- 


day national seminar on “Technology and Com- ` 


munication Development’ organised by Indian 
Institute of Mass Communication and Namedia 
Foundation. 


“ Many eminent communication scholars and prac- 


’  titioners, including Sam Pitroda (Advisor to Prime’ 


Minister on Technology Missions), Prof. Yashpal 
(Chairman, University Grants Commission) and 
G.K. Arora (Secretary, Ministry of Information and 


Broadcasting) discussed and debated an array of: 


wide-ranging issues related to the role that com- 
munication technology can play in the national 
development processes. To my surprise, a large 
number of the participants found communication 


technology ‘the’ only answer to our problem and . 
‘the’ only solution for rapid growth and develop- . 


ment, The presentations at the seminar led to intense 
discussions between me and another communication 
student Pradip Chakravarty and the following is our 
personal reaction to the theme and proceedings of the 
- seminar. a 
We will take each word of the title of the seminar 
and show the conceptual naivety of present approach 
in understanding of such important issues. Let us 
first ‘take the word, “Development”. Most of the 
examples: highlighting the’ successes of economic 
development that were given all through the seminar 
-came from USA, UK, Japan and other Western 
European countries. Notwithstanding the often 
repeated rhetoric by academic and bureaucratic 
community for ‘‘need-bassed development”, indegen- 
ous development”, ‘‘eulture-specific .development”’, 
one finds a disturbing consensus for development 
along the lines of Western models. Ití it still being 
frequently assumed that development is essentially a 
matter of increasing productivity in the very narrow 
economic sense. ! -` ; j $ 
But what is ‘even more disturbing'iis the apathy 
among us to question basic terms, concepts, and 
words liké ‘developing’ and ‘developed’. Not, even 
‘once do we ask why we call ourselves. a ‘developing’ 
country? By not questioning we accept a certain 
model of development that Western countries. have 
followed. By using terms ‘developed’ and ‘develop- 
ing’ we assume a universality of process and an 
end-state, those who have gone through that process 
and reached that state are developed and those who 
are still going through that process: are developing 
countries. So inspite of our rhetorically rejecting 
Western models, by definition and therefore by 
practice we are still accepting them. 


The authors are Doctoral Students of Mass 
Communication at the University of- Illinois, 
_Urbana-Champagne, USA. They are’ currently 
in India for their dissertation research. 
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` Consequently, instead of - encouraging dynamic 

self-reliant national socio-political growth, creative 
| economic adaptation, and stronger cultural identity, 
"this acceptance, is condemning us to. further depen- 
_dence in all institutional areas. Same is.also true of 
terms like modernisation, ‘First World, Second 
World, Third World etc. Here too, by definitions we 
have accepted criterions that we must fulfill in order 
to be placed among First World ' countries. What 


we forget is that these criterions are again mostly- 


Western and therefore, alien, set by Western countries 
and thrown upon us, .either to follow: or stay 
deprived (Of what, we do not know!) PPG oe 

. The second important word of, the seminar title: 
was ‘Technology’: Again the whole debate on techno- 
logy or - communication technology largely went on 
without defining -what did the term technology 
mean or in what context was it. being used. This 
act of omission was indeed very surprising. It 
seemed as if technology is considered too ordinary 
or too’ well-known to permit any speculative in- 
quiry. Sucb an attitude condemns.us to orthodoxy 


that recognizes little of human interest in-the sub- 


ject other than the igenuity of problem-solving. 
` Technology as “Techne” or Tehnique” is as old 
as human civilisation. That ‘technique or technical 


skill man acquired since the day he learnt to make. 


life supporting tools. Then why suddenly such con- 
cern and uproar over technology? This concern is 
partly due to rapid influx of those technologies 
whose usage is not determind by our social context. 
These technologies are either being developed or 
imported without first restructuring our social and 
milieu in which they’ can be nppropriately 
used. ` 

Obviously such thinking is based on the belief 
that social transformation is.not economic or 
political but only technological. The social implica- 
tion of this is an analysis: of social problems that 
ignores the social and political roots of the problems 


that it seeks to. solve, and subsquently pretends that ` 


solutions can be achieved merely through‘ techno- 
logical means. Thus it removes problems and events 
from an awareness of their socio-economic genesis. 
It therefore legitimizes the contemporary 
function of technology by taking it out of the realm 
of socio-economic and cultural debate. This'in turn 
legifimizes the continued pursuit of economic growth, 
placing primary emphasis on generation, rather than 
the distribution of wealth. i i ' 


Quite apart, what we forget is that technology is l 


not neutral, it brings with itself certain cultural 
values. All these technologies are replacing our old 
cultural norms and beliefs and it'is these social 
aspects .of technological development that ‘have 
caught the attention of some of our scholars and 
academicians, Such concerns have led to, as was 


social ` 


A 


l t TE g E E 1 ' 
evident ‘from the seminar, a division between those 
who advocate technology and those who are appre- 
hensive about it. 

While we ought to be legitimately concerned about 

‘the dangerous cultural implications of ‘a’ technology 
we can not reject technology on the whole. The 
question is not whether we want technology or not, 
- but what kind of technology do we need for our 
society. The criticism should not be against techno- 
logy per se but against those borrowed Concenis of 
the role that technology can play in rapid progress 
of our society. 

It is commonly heard that technology is a double- 
edged sword. Both of its-liberative as well as domi- 
native potentials are highlighted. But we must also 
at the same’ time agree that today it is only perform- 

ing one function, and that of domination. It is 
essentially a question of bow these technologies are 
used and bv whom. We must, in short, expase its 
class character’ f 

A repeated argument is made by those who want 
to use advance technologies for quick economic 
changes that technologies are here and they are here 
to stay, so we must make good use of them. Techno- 
logy is thus made to appear as an inevitable or 
‘given’ element in the social reality that we inhabit. 
But what we do not question is that how these tech- 
nologies came here in the first place. It,is no: suffi-. 
cient to say that the influx of these technologies is 
due to multinational corporations vested interests in 

_us, although that is one important reason far such 
growth. By taking such a nafrow view we czase to 
question the nature of the institutionalised structure 
of technology and the way it has developed 
historically, and accept both as natural or rather 
inevitable. ; i 

Right from the colonial days to post-independence, 
the choices that were made in favour of advanced 
technological growth were. political and ideological 
choices and they were choices consciously made by 
the ruling class. Technology, as we know, does not 
merely provide, in its individual machine, the 
physical means by which a society supports and 
promotes its power structure; it also reflects, as. a’ 
social institution this social structure in its design. It 
is very pertinent that we trace the history of techno- 
logical development of our country and reævaluate 
it in-context. Only such an exercise, if analysed. in 
the context of broader social concerns, will reveal 
economic-social-political (and ideological) meaning 
and underlying coherence. It is only by questioning 
the political and ideological choices that we will 
become aware of the mistakes that we have made in 
the past and avoid making them in future. But 
unfortunately because we do not invoke these basic 
conceptual and theoretical issues, we continue to 
repeat Same errors. . l i 

Using communication technology for education is 
but one example, which was also the theme of one of 
the sessions of the seminar. Through this example 


the basic flaws in using communication technology ` 


can be illustrated. Dr Rama Reddy, Vice Chancellor, 
Indira Gandhi Open University, in his presentation 
at the seminar said: “Knowledge can be disseminated 
through these technologies because technologies are 
easily available, accessible and acceptable”. The 
point that technologies are easily available and 


accessible itself is an issue worthy of serious debate 
and can not be dealt here. But what is questionable 


„is the claim that ‘knowledge’ can be disseminated 


through adavanced communication technologies. We 

must first define and understand the meaning of the ' 
term ‘knowledge’. If the meaning of knowledge is to 

raise consciousness among people so that they can 

reflect critically on their surroundings and environ- 

ment, then this can be only accomplished through 

‘dialogue’ and we stress the word dialogue. By 

dialogue we mean interpersonnel communication 

which can be possible only through the use of inter- 

active means of communication. These interactive’ 
means do not necessarily have to be limited to. 
modern media technologies. 

Yet, the way communication technologies have 
been widely put to use is only as information tech- 
nologies. Moreover the.way communication in India 
has come to be understood is only through mass 
media channels. Therefore, if our understanding of 
communication is limited to sending information 
from source to the reciever, and if our understand- 
ing of education is to disseminate information, then 
how- can. we assume that the- information sent 
through mass media channels wil! lead to any mean- 
ingful ‘knowledge’. Are we not confusing between 
information and knowledge? 

It seems that the arguement is that in the presencé 
of facilities for transfering information, social 
inequalities would gradually disappear. Such an 
argument overlooks the fact that whereas informa- 
tion can be disseminated through any media, know- 
ledge can only come through one’s own critical” 
reflection and consciousness. Yet, the whole basis of 
using television and. video technology for distance’ 


_ education is based:on the premise that ‘information 


is knowledge’. Through these technologies what 
educationists are trying under distance education 
scheme or country-wide class room is not to disse- 
minate ‘knowledge’ but to disseminate information, 
and information without proper supportive socio- 
economic structures is, meaningless. It has been 
proved again and again that information through 
mass media channels alone can not bring any quali- 
tative change among people. The irony is that ail 
our communication scholars seem to be aware of this 
fact and yet they only accept it rhetorically and not 
in practice. i ) : 

The point we have been trying to make all through 
is to rethink our definitions, question our conceptual 
understanding and not take the terms and concepts 
for granted. Let us not ignore these issues any more 
just because they appear to be very “theoretical”. 
Let us not presume that anything theoretical is pure 


_ contemplation of the world devoid of any action. 


Perhaps the most important task in front of us is to’ 
create our own language which can give us the 
power to define our own terms. The necessity there- 
fore, is to claim the very language of interpretation 
about these issues as a domain of socio-political and’ 
moral discourse. The task thus becomes that of 
trying to broaden the meaning of such categories as 
development, technology, information, knowledge 
etc. By suggesting socio-political and moral contexts 
in which such categories ought to find their signi- 
ficance, it may be possible to revise the -grounds 
upon which important judgements are made. 
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Is the long history of the Indian National Congress 
till independence | several individual capitalists 


’. had joined the Congress and some acquired eminent 


positions within it. They fully identified with the 
movement, went to jails and accepted the hardships 
that were the lot of Congressmen in the colodial 
period. The names of Jamnala! Bajaj, Vadilal Lallu- 
' bhai Mehta, Samuel Aaron, Lala: Shankar 
Lal are well known in this regard. There were 
- other individual capitalists who did not join 


' the Congress but readily gave financial and other 


J 


` 


O 


a 


Q 


` help to the movement, People like G D Birla, 
. Ambalal Sarabhai and Walchand Hirachand, fall 
into this category: There were also large number 
of smaller traders and. merchants -who at various 
points came out in -active support of the national 
movement. On the other hand, there were several 
. individual capitalists or sections of the class who 
either remained neutral towards the Congress and 


it. a 

, In this paper the attempt will be to outline the 
overall strategy of the Indian. capitalist class, as a 
class, towards the national movement, rather than 
highlighted the role of various individuals or sec 
- tions within the class who did not necessarily reprer 
' sented the class as a whole, or even its dominant 
section. _ > ' 

è © : 
T the outset it must be stated that the economic 

> development of the Indian, capitalist class in the 


colonial period was substantial and in many ways | 
the nature of its growth was quite different from - 


the usual experience ‘in other colonial countries. 

: This had important implications regarding the class 
position vis-a-vis imperialism. First, the Indian 

> Capitalists grew from about the mid 19th century 
{ with largely an independent capital base and not as 
J junior partners of foreign capital or as compradors. 
' Second, the capitalist class on the whole was not 
tied up in a subservient position with pro-imperia- 
list feudal interests either economically or politi- 
cally. Infact a wide cross section of the leaders of 
the capitalist class’ actually argued, in 1944-45, in 
their famous Bombay Plan, (the signatories to which 
_ were Purshottamdas Thakurdas, JRD Tata, CD 
Birla, . Ardeshir Dalal, Sri Ram, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai,-AD Shroff and Joho Mathai) for a most 
comprehensive land reform, including cooperativisa- 
tion of production, finance and marketing. a 
Third, in the period 1914-1947, the capitalist class 
grew rapidly, increasing its strength and self con- 
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the national movement or even actively opposed f 


vement O 


s a? 
fidence. This was achieved ‘primarily through im- 
port substitution; by edging out or encroaching 
upon areas of European domination, and by 
establishing almost exclusive:.control over new ' 
areas thus accounting for the bulk of the new 
investments made since the 1920s, Close to inde-. ` 
pendence, indigenous enterprise had already cornered 
72-73 per cent of the demestic.market and over 80 
per cent.of the deposits in the organised banking 
sector.” ° i 

However, this growth, unusual for a colonial ' 
capitalist class, did not occur, as is often argued, as f 
a result or byproduct of colonialism or because ofa"; 
policy of ‘decolonisation’. On the contrary, it was — 
achieved inspite of and in opposition to colonialism 
— by urging a constant struggle against colonialism 
and colonial interests, that is, by wrenching space 
from colonialism itself? ; S 
. There was thus nothing in the class position or'the 
economic interest of the Indian capitalists which, 
contrary to what is so often ‘argued’, inhibited its 
opposition to imperialism. In .fact, over time, by 
the mid ’20s the Indian capitalists began to correctly 
perceive their long term’class interest and felt strong - 
enough to take a consistent and openly anti-imperia- . 
list position. The hesitation that the class sm but 


strated was not in its opposition to'imperialism but 
in the choice of the specific path to fight imperialism. 
It was apprehensive that the path chosen should not 


„be one which, while opposing imperialism, would . 


threaten their own existence,’ that is, undermine, 
capitalism itself. ` Sw 
© 
[BErore we go on to discuss the capitalist class’ 
position vis-a-vis. imperialism and vis-a-vis the 
course of the anti-imperialist movement, a few words 
about the emergence of the class as a political entity 
— a class for itself. a. 
Since the early 1920s, efforts' were being made by 
various capitalists like G.D. Birla and Purshottamdas ` 
Thakurdas to establish a national level organisation 
of Indian commercial, industrial and_ financial 
interests (as opposed to the already relatively more 
organised European interests in India) to be able to 
effectively lobby with the colonia] government. This 
effort culminated in the formation of the Federation 
of Indian ‘Chambers of- Commere and Industry 
(FICCD in 1927, with a large and rapidly increasing 
representation from all parts of India. The FICCI 
was soon recognised by the British government as . 
well as the Indian public in general as repgesenting 
the dominant opinion as well as the overall con- } 
sensus within the Indian capitalist class. 
The leaders of the capitalist class also clearly saw 


. the role of the FICCI as being that of “national 
. guardians of trade, commerce and industry” 


‘performing in the economic sphere in colonial 
India the functions of a national government. In 
the process the Indian capitalists, with some of the 
most astute minds of the period in their ranks, 
developed over time a fairly comprehensive econo- 
mic critique of imperialism in all its manifestations, 
whether it be direct appropriation through home 
charges, or exploitation through trade, ' finance, cur- 
rency manipulation or foreign investments, including 


. in their, sweep the now fashionable concept of 


unequal exchange occurring in trade between coun- 
tries with widely divergent productivity levels. 
Birla and S.P. Jain were talking of unequal exchange 
ince as early as the 1930s. The Congress leaders 
Janie often saw their assistance as invaluable and 
treated their opinions and expertise on many national 
economic issues with respect. 
The FICCI was however not to remain merely a 
sort of trade union organisation of the capitalist 


| class fighting for its own economic ‘demands and 


those of the nation. The leaders of the capitalist 
class now clearly saw the necessity of, and felt strong 
ma et cad for, the class to effectively intervene- in 
politics. As Sir Purshottamdas, President of FICCI, 
declared at its second annual session in 1928: “We 


‘ jcan no ‘more separate our politics from our eco- 


nomics”. Further, involvement of the class in politics 
meant doing’ so on the side of Indian nationalism. 
,_ “Indian commerce and industry are intimately 


^ associated with and are, indeed, an integral part of. 


i the national movement — growing with its growth 
and strengthening with its strength’?.’ Similarly, 
G.D. Birla was to declare a little later in 1930: “It is 
impossible in the present...political condition of our 
country to convert -the government to our views... 
the only solution...lies in every Indian businessman 
Strengthening the hands of those who a are fighting 
for the freedom of our country”.® 





i However as mentioned earlier, the Indian capita- 


list class had its own notions of how the anti- 
imperialist struggle ought to be waged. It was 
always in favour of not completely abandoning the 
constitutional path and the negotiating table and 
generally preferred to put its weight behind consti- 
tutional forms of struggle as opposed to mass civil 
disobedience. This was due to several reasons. 
First, 


_ obedience, especially if it was prolonged, would un- 


- could have 


leash forces which'could turn ‘the movement revolu- , 


tionary ina social sense (i.e., threaten capitalism 
itself). As Lalji Naranji wrote to: ‘Purshotamdas in 
March 1930, “Private property”, itself could be 
threatened and the disregard for authority” created 
“disastrous: after effects” even for the 
“future government of Swaraj’’.®.’ Whenever the 
movement was seen to be getting too dangerous in 


. this sense, the capitalists tried -their best to bring 


the movement back to a, phase of constiiutional 
opposition.. 
Second, the capitalists - were unwilling to support. 


a prolonged all out hostility to the government of 


. the day as it prevented eontintation of day- to day 
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G.D. 


`- etc., 


'.Round Table Conference (RTC stating that “‘. 


there was the fear that mass civil dis- _ 


- called ‘gradualism’, 
‘ joined hands with the Liberals and not supported 
` the’ Congress which repeatedly went in for non- 
. constitutional struggle including mass civil disobedi- 


business and threatened the very existence of the ' 
class: ' i 
Further, the Indian capitalists’ support to consti- 
tutional participation, whether it be in assemblies, 
conferences or even joining the Viceroy’s Executive 


' Council, is not to be understood simply as their 


getting coopted into the imperial system or surren- 
dering to` it. They -saw all this as. a forum for 
maintaining an effective opposition, fearing that 
boycotting these forums completely would help 
“black legs” and elements who do not represent the 
nation to, without any opposition; easily pass 
measures which could severely affect the Indian 
economy and the capitalist class. ` 

“However, there was no question of nngeidition: 
ally accepting reforms or participating in conferences 
or assemblies. The capitalists „were to “participate 
on our own terms’, with “no compromise on 
fundamentals”, firmly rejecting offers of cooperation 
which fell below their own and the minimum 
national demands.?° It was on this ground that the 
FICCI in 1934 rejected -the ‘Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Constitutional Reforms 
for India” as “even more reactionary than the pro- 
posals contained in the White paper’. 

Further, however, keen the capitalists may have 
been to keep the constitutional avenues open, they 
clearly recognised the futility of entering councils, 
“unless” as N.R. Sarkar, the President of 
FICCI, noted in 1934, “The nation also decides to 
enter them’’.* They also’ generally’ refused to 


-negotiate with the British government, and certainly 


to make any final commitments, on constitutional 


' as well as economic issues, behind the back of the 
. Congress, that is, without its participation or at least 


approval. In 1930, the FICCI (iù sharp contrast to 
the ee advised its members to boycott the 

.-10 
conference... convened for the purpose of discussing 
the problem of Indian constitutional advance can 
come toa solution... unless’such a conference is 
attended by Mahatma Gandhi, as a free man, or 
has at least his approval”. This was partially 
because the capitalists did not want India to present 
a divided front at the RTC and because they knew 
only Congress could actually deliver the goods. As 
Ambalal Sarabhai put it in November 1929, “Minus 
the support of the Congress the government will not 
listen to you”:** 

Finally, it must be noted that for the capitalist 
class constitutionalism was not an end in itself, 
neither did it subscribe to what has often been 
in which case it would have 


ence. The capitalist class itself did not rule out 
other forms of struggle, seeing constitutional parti- 
cipation as only a step towards the goal, to achieve 
which other steps could be necessary. For example, 
G.D. Bitla, who had worked hard for a compromise 
leading to the Congress accepting office in 1937, 
warned Lord Halifax and Lord Lothian that the 
“Congress was not coming in just to work the 


- constitution, but to advance towards their goal”, 
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"and if the “Governors and the Services” did not 
_ -play “the game” or 


“in case there was no (constitu- 


. tional) advance after two or three years, then India 


THs brings us to the Indian capitalists’ 


_ would be compelled to take direct action”, by which 
he meant “non-violent mass civil disobedience’. 


attitude 
towards mass civil disobedience, which was very 
complex, While on the one hand, for reasons 


_. mentioned earlier, they were afraid of protracted 
mass‘ civil disobedience, on the other hand, they 
-clearly saw the utility, even necessity of civil 


. disobedience in getting crucial concessions for their 


“+ class and nation. 
- onthe existing civil disobedience movement, G.D. 


In January 1931, commenting 
Birla wrote to Purshottamdas, “‘there could be no 
doubt that we are being offered at present is entirely 
due to Gandhiji... if we are to achive what we 


.desire, the present movement should not be’ allowed 


to slacken’? 16 

When, after ite mass movement had gone on for 
a considerable time, the capitalists’, for reasons dis- 
cussed above, sought the withdrawal of the move- 
ment and a compromise (often mediating. between 
the Government and Congress to secure peace), they 

were quite clear that this was to be only after extra- 
cting definite concessions, using the movement, ora 


. threat to relaunch it, to bargain. In their ‘ ‘anxiety 


. (their) demands”’.2” 


for peace”, they were not to surrender or “reduce 
The dual objective of achiev- 


- ing conciliation without weakening the national 


movement, which after all secured the concessions, 


-was aptly described by G.D. Birla in January 1931: 


“We should...have two objects in view: one is that 
we should jump in at the most opportune time to 
try for a conciliation and the other is that we should 
not do anything which might weaken the hands of 
those through whose efforts we have arrived at this 
stage’’,78 

Further, however opposed the capitalist class may 


have been ata point of time to mass civil disobe- `’ 


. dience, it never supported the colonial government 


in .repressing it. In fact, the capitalists throughout » 


pressurised the government to stop repression, 


.Temove the ban on the Congress and the press, 


release political prisoners and stop arbitrary rule 
with ordindnces as a first step to any settlement, 


. even when the ‘Congress was at the pitch of its non- 


constitutional mass phase. The fear of Congress, 


militancy or radicalisation did no push the capi- 
talists (especially after the late 1920s) to either 
supporting imperialism in repressing it or even 


: openly condemning or disassociating themselves 


_ the Swadeshi 


during the 1930s, 


from the Congress. 

The Indian capitalists’ ‘attitude had undergone 
significant changes on this issue over time. During 
movement (1905-08), the capitalists 
remained opposed to the boycott agitation. Even 
during the non-cooperation movement of the-early 
‘20s, a small section of the capitalists, ‘including 


Purshottamdas, openly declared themselves as ene- | 


mies of the non-cooperation movement. However, 
civil disobedience movement, 
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‘the capitalists largely supported the movement and 


refused to respond to the Viceroy’s exhortations (in 
September 1930) to publicly repudiate lhe Congress 
stand and his offer of full guarantee of government 


protection againrt any harassment for doing so.': 


In September 1940. Purshottamdas felt that, given 


Pa 


the political stance of British, the Congress was “‘left SS 


with no other alternative than to launch non-coope 
ration. On 5 August 1942, four days before the 
launching of the Quit India movement. Purshot- 


. tmdas, JRD Tata and G D Birla wrote to the Viceroy 


that the only solution to the present crisis, the 
successful execution of the war and the prevention 
of another civil disobedience movement was “‘grant- 
ing political . freedom to the country.. .even during 
the midst of war’??? 


T must be emphasized at this stage that though, by 
the late 1920s, the dominant section of -the 


Indian capitalist class began to support the Congress, : 


the Indian national movement was not created, led 
or in any decisive way influenced by this class, nor 
was it any sense crucially dependent on its support. 

In fact, it-was the capitalist class which reacted to 
the existing autonomous national movement, con- 
stantly trying to evolve a strategy towards it. Fur- 
ther, while the capitalist class on the whole stayed 
within the nationalist camp (as-opposed to lining up 
with the loyalists) it did so on the most conserva- 
tive end of the nationalist spec which certainly did 
not call the shots of the national movement: at any 
stage. 

However,. the relative autonomy of the Indian 
national movement has been repeatedly not recognis- 
ed, and it has been argued that the capitalists mainly 
by using the funds, at their command, were able to 
pressurise the Congress in making demands such as 
a lower ratio, tariff protection, reduction in military 


. expenditure, etc., which allegedly suited only their 


class.?2 Further, it is argued that the capitalists were 
able to exercise decisive influence over the political 
course followed by the Congress, even to the extent 
of deciding whether a movement was to be launched, 
continued or withdrawn. The examples quoted are 
of the withdrawal of civil disobedience in.1931 with 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the non-launching of 
another movement between 1945-47,?8 


These formulations do not reflect the reality, and i 


this for several reasons. First, a programme of 
economic nationalism vis-a-vis ‚imperialism with 
demands for profection, fiscal and monetary auto- 
nomy,- etc. did ‘not represent the interest of the 
capitalist class alone, it represented the demands of 
the entire nation which -was subject to imperialist 
exploitation. Even the leftists — Nehru, socialists, 
and communists — in their struggle against imperia- 
lism had to and did fight for these demands, 

Second, the detailed working out of the doctrine 
of economic nationalism was done by the early 
nationalists nearly half a century before the Indian 


capitalists got constituted as a class and entered the | 


political arena and began fighting for these demands, 
So there was no question of the Congress being 


ti 


| 
| 


bought, -manipul lated or préssurised into these post. 
tions by the capitalist class. 


‘Third, while it is true that the Goneri needed 
and accepted funds from the business community, 
especially during constitutional (election) phases, 
there is no evidence to’ suggest that through these 
funds the businessmen were able to in any basic way 
influence the party’s policy and ideology along lines 
which were not acceptable to it independently. Even 
the Congress dependence on funds (in the days when 
it was a popular movement) has been grossly exag- 
gerated. The Director of Intelligence Burau, in 
reply to a query from the Viceroy, noted in March 
1939, “Congress has also very important substitutes 
for regular finance. The ‘appeal to patriotism’ saves 
a lot of cash expenditure...both for normal Congress 
activities and for election purposes, the monheybags 
(capitalists) are less important than the Gandhian 
superstition...local Congress organisations cen com- 
mand so much support from the public...that they 
are in a position to fight elections without needing 
much monéy”’. 24 In non-election phases, overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Congress cadre maintained them- 
selves on their own and carried on‘ day-to- day agita- 
tions with funds raised through membership Fees and 
small donations. ' 


Gandhiji’s position on capitalist suppor is very 
revealing in this context. As early.as 1922, while 
welcoming and even appealing for suppart from 


merchants:and „millowners, he simultaneousiy main-. 


tained that, “whether they do so or not, the 
country’s march to freedom cannot be made to 
depend on any corporation or groups of men. This 
is amass’ manifestation. The masses are moving 
' rapidly towards deliverance and they must move 
whether with the aid or the organised capital or 
without, This must therefore bea movement indepen- 
dent of capital and yet not antagonistic to it. Only 
if capital came to the aid of the masses, it would 
rebound to the credit of the capitalists and hasten 
` the advent of the happy day”’.”® (Gandhiji’s attitude 
towards the capitalists was to harden further over 
time, especially during the Second World War when 
a large number of them were busy profiteering while 
the national movement was facing untold repression 
and the: people shortages and famines). 


Lastly, so for the capitalists’ determining the 
course of the Congress-led movements (many of them 
in specific areas led or supported by socialists and 
communists), again there is little evidence to support 
this view. The Congress launched or withdrew 
movements based on its own strategic perceptions 
arising out of its understanding of the nature of the 
colonial state and its current postures, the organisa- 
tional, political and ideological preparedness of the 
people, the staying power of the masses, especially 
when faced with repression. It did not do so at the 
behest, and not even on behalf of the capitalist 
class. In fact, almost each time the Congress 
launched mass movements, for example, in 1905-08, 
1920-22, 1930, 1932 and 1942, it did so without the 
approval of either’ the capitalist class as a whole or a 
` significant section of it. 
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-tionary elements” 


However, once the move- - 
ments were launched, the capitalist class reacted to it 


ina compera ánd E changing fashici, a 
discussed above. 


Quite significantly, the Indian capitalists never saw 
the Congress as their class party or even ‘as a party . 
susceptible only to their influence. On the contrary, 
they saw the Congress as an open ended organisation, 
heading a popular movement, and in the words of 
J.K. Mehta, Secretary Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
with ‘‘room in it for men of all shades of political 
opinion and economic views”,? and therefore open 
to be transformed in either the left or the right 
direction. ` 


Is fact, it was precisely the increasing radicalisation 

of the Congress in the left direction in the 1930s 
with the growing influence of Nehru, the socialists 
and communists within the Congress, which spurred 
the capitalists into becoming more active in the 
political field. The fear of radicalisation of the 
national movement, however, ‘did not push the 
capitalists -into the ‘lap of imperialism’, as predicted 
by contemporary radicals and as actually happened 
in some other colonial and .semi-colonial countries. 
Instead, the Indian capitalists evolved a subtle, many 
sided strategy to contain the left, no part of which 


-involved a sell out to imperialism or imperial 
interests. 


For example, when in 1929 certain capitalists, to 
meet the high pitch of communist activity among the 
trade unions, attempted to form a class party. where 
European and Indian capitalists would combine, the 
leaders of the capitalist class firmly quashed such a 
move: As G.D. Birla put it, “the salvation of the 
capitalists does not lie in joining hands with reac- 
t (i.e., pro- imperialist European 
interests. in India) but in “cooperat(ing) with those 
who through constitutional means want to change 
the government for a national one’”’ (i.e., conserva- 
tive nationalists). Similarly, in 1928, the capitalists 
refused to support the government in introducing the 
Public Safety Bill, which was intended to contain the 
communists, on the ground that such a provision . 
would be used to attack the national movement. 


` Further, the capitalists were not to attempt to 
“kill Bolshevism and communism with such frail - 
weapons” as frontally attacking the left with class 
organisations of the capitalists, which would carry 
no weight with “the masses” or even the “middle 





classes”. As Birla explained “I have not the least 
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doubt in'my mind that a purely capitalist organisa- 


tion is the last body to put an effective fight against 
communism’’.*® A much superior method, he argued 
later (in 1936), when Nehru’s leftism was seen ‘as 
posing a danger,’ was to “let those who have given 
up property say what you want to say”. The strategy 
was to “strengthen the hands” of those nationalists 
‘who in their ideology did :not transcend the para- 
meters of capitalism or, preferably, even opposed 
socialism.’ _ 

The capitalists, also realised, as G.L. Mehta, the 
president of FICCI, argued in 1943, that “A consis- 
tent .... programme of reforms” was the “most 
effective remedy against social upheavals”. It was 
with this reform perspective that the ‘Post War 
Economic Development Committee’ set up by the 
capitalists in 1942, which eventually drafted the 
Bombay Plan, was to function. ‘Its attempt was to 
incorporate “whatever is sound and feasible in the 
socialist movement” and see “how far socialist 
demands could be accommodated without capitalism | 
surrendering any .of its essential features’’.*? The 
Bombay Plan, therefore, seriously took up the ques- 
tion of rapid economic growth and equitable distri- 
bution even arguing for-the necessity of partial 
nationalisation, Public sector, land reform and a 


series of. workers’ welfare schemes. One may add ` 


that. the basic assumption made by the “Bombay 
planners was that the plan could be implemented. 
only by an independent national government. 

Clearly the Indian capitalist class was anti-socia- 
list and bourgeois but it was not pro-imperialist.. 
- The. maturity of the Indian capitalist class in 
identifying its long term interests, correctly -under- 
standing the nature of the Congress and its relation- 
ship with the different classes in Indian society, its 
refusal to abandon the side of Indian nationalism 


even when threatened by the Left’ or tempted by` 


imperialism, its ability to project its own class inte- 
rests as societal interests,.are some of the reasons 


(apart .from the failure of the left in several of the. 


above directions) which explain why, on the whole, 
the Indian national movement remained till indepen- 
‘ dence under bourgeois ideological hegemony, 
despite strong contending trends within it. LJ 
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` More Openness, More Democracy, More Socialism ` 


Lately the Soviet Union has been witnessing a new waye, of de-Stalinisation that has been encour- 


aged by Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Conservatives still holding leading positions in the Soviet bureaucratic apparatus retaliated against 


this trend with a vicious attack on creative playwright Mikhail Shatrov’s new play — “Onward! 
Onward! Onward!”, a satarical indictment of the legacy of Stalinism that is being mistakenly 
equated with Leninism by interested elements. This attack’ was carried in the March 13, 1988 
issue of Sovetskaya Rossiya, the conservatives’ mouthpiece, in the form of an article “I can’t give 
up my principles”. ‘The contents of that article were torn to shreds by Pravda, thë CPSU organ, in 
an article “Principles of Perestroika: Revelutionary Thinking and Actions” that appeared in the daily 
on April 5, 1988. The full text of the article, being reproduced here from Moscow News (that 
carried its English rendering .in its No 16-3316, 1988 issue), is the most powerful counter-attack 
launched by the Soviet leadership headed by Gorbachev against Stalinism and its adyocates in recent 
months. It seeks to bring out the essence of perestroika (restructuring): “more openness, more 


democracy and more socialism’’, the words with which the article concludes. 


testimony to the remarkably free debate that is going on within the USSR at present. —Editor 


This is a brilliant 





April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the Party 


I Central Committee opened anew stage in socialist 
development, a stage of fundamental renewal of 
Soviet society through perestroika. ` 

At the beginning of this work, revolutionary in 
essence and unprecedented in scale, not everybody 
was aware of the difficulties ahead. But we all knew. 
that we could no longer liye as before. The country’s 
progress was slowing down, problems piled up, there 
appeared instances of social corrosion and trends 
alien to socialism. This led to stagnation bordering 
on crisis. i 

The Party analysed the situation and presented its 
conclusions at the 27th Party Congress. The decisions 
of the Congress and the conclusions of the advanced 
social and political scientists pointed-out: we must 


find fundamentally new approaches in all spheres —' 


the economy, social sphere, economic’ management, 
social life and culture, and stimulate people’s 
activity and initiative. Only then would we preserve 
the achievements scored ‘through the heroic work of 
the past generations. Only then would we give an 
impetus to continued development of socialist 
society., : 

The conclusions of the Party and the people, all 
those who love their country and: worry about 
socialism and our future, coincided: there is no 
alternative to perestroika. Refusal to begie pere- 
‘ stroika or even to procrastinate threatened grave 
problems in the internal development of Soviet 
society and in the international prestige of the 


country and socialism in general. This truth was said_ 


openly and frankly, and, substantiated with facts and 
figures. 

Three years that passed were filled with work. We 
have developed a concept, a strategy and a tactics of 
perestroika, and determined its revolutionary 
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principles: more democracy, more socialism. Today 
perestroika is a fact of life. f 
Perestroika as a way of thinking and actions is 
winning over ever more people, becoming an inalien- ` 
able part of our.life, determining our social aware- 
ness'and actions. $ 
We have changed in the past three years. We are 
standing upright, fearlessly admitting facts, frankly 
speaking about our problems that piled over decades 
and jointly looking for solutions to them. A resolute 
turn for democracy has made’ possible positive 


` Changes in settling social and economic problems. 


We are learning to live in conditions of more 
democracy and glasnost. This is a serious and 
complicated process. It turned out that it is much 
more difficult to get rid of obsolete ways of thinking 
and action than we thought. But the main thing that 
unites us today is our belief that there can be no 
return to the past. Such a return would be fatal. 

How to more quickly revive the Leninist essence of 
socialism, rid it from accretions and deformations - 
which fettered society and prevented the full kealisation 
of our socialist potential? ` This question is the focus 
of public discussions where sometimes opposite views 
are aired, ` 

Now that we have entered the second stage of - 
perestroika, problems we thought we had solved 
have come to the fore again. The main: questions 
are: Could we do without the overhaul, without 


‘fundamental changes? Could we just perfect what- 


has been created? Would not perestroika mean 
losing and destroying what has been creatéd over the 
70 years since the October Revolution? i 
There are many acute, painful problems. Glasnost 
has shown that our discussions sometimes lack 
political culture, an ability to listen to each other and ° 


\ 
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to scientifically analyse social processes. Sometimes ` 
4 


we lack information and arguments. 


Perestroika itself is treated differently by different $ 
. people. Some regard it as another skin-deep reform. ' 
Others see it as a possibility to “dismantle” social- ` 


ism, and hence decláre that the development of the 
country after the October Revolution: was false and 
that the principles and values, of socialism have not 
worked. Still others are playing with radical 
phraseology; assuring themselves and others of the 
possibility to straddle some necessary stages. 

> Why do these questions arise and what stands 
behind them? There are many reasons. Some still do 
not fully understand what is going on, Others cannot 
grasp the gravity of. the situation. Still others doubt 
their own and others’ possibilities. There are people 
who cannot -bear to get rid of their laziness of the 
soul and sleepy tranquillity, cannot assume the 
burden of responsibility for their actions. And then 
there are people who are afraid of the scale of 
perestroika. 


This variety, of reactions to perestroika is under- 7 
standable if we take into account- obsolete conserva~ - 


tive habits and the. unusual, complicated nature 
‘of the problems which we faced in the past three 
[years _ Apparently, we must continue explaining to 
the people the ideas, aims and causes of perestroika. 
We must jointly analyse social processes and see 
the vices and: the virtues of our past and present 


actions. This is natural, as is natural a discussion - 


of all problems of everyday life in society. It is going 
on and will develop. Its positive influence on social 
evelopment is bearing fruit. ee 
The February 1988 Plenary Meeting of the Party 
Central Committee set new tasks to the Party in re- 
forming all spheres of life 
his speech: at the Plenary. Meeting, “Revolutionary 
Perestroika and the Ideology of Renewal”, Mikhail 
Gorbachev analysed current problems and advanced 


a programme of ideological backing for perestroika. - 


People want to better understand the, essence of 
‘changes underway in society, the meaning of sugges- 
ted solutions, and what that qualitatively new society 
we are working for means. The struggle for 
perestroika is going on in production and in people’s 
minds. Though it does not assume the form of class 
‘antagonisms- this ‘struggle is‘ very fierce. New ele- 
ments always breed contradictions and discus- 
‘sions. ` . 
The debates in themselves, their character and 
orientation attest.to the fact that. our society : is 
I becoming more democratic. The diversity of views, 
assessments. and positions constitutes one of the 
most important traits of the present time character- 
ised by real socialist pluralism of opinion. ^ 
` But one cannot fail to notice a very particular tilt 
in the debates. Now and then-it makes itself felt not 
via the striving to perceive current developments and 


. “analyse them, not by the desire to, further our cause 


but, on the contrary, by the striving to slow it down 

by shouting out habitual formulas, such as “our 

ideals ‘are being renounced”, 

being discarded”,. “the very 

“undermined”. se one , ; 
It seems that the matter at hand is not only 


foundations are being 


at the’ present stage. In- 


“the principles are ’ 


phenomena of social and psychological ‘character. 
Such a stance is rooted in the rule-by-decree and 


bureaucratic methods of running the affairs of state 
and society. It is related to the moral legacy of that - 
tinie,-just like with plainly visible pragmatic interests; 
and considerations, the desire to protect at any cost . 


one’s own benefits, no matter whether: material, 
social or intellectual. p 
Itislan ABC-of Marxism that the idea and the 


interest are interrelated categories. Any kind of | 


interest finds its expression in certain ideas. All ideas 
are inevitably backed by some kind of interest. The’ 
conservative resistance to the perestroika effort is’ 
born of a load of habits, ways of thinking and acting 
inherited from the past; out of militant egoistical 
interests of those who got accustomed to living off 
others and are reluctant to give up their habit. These, 


-are precisely the interests against which. perestroika 


is objectively directed.. For perestroika, like’ any - 
other revolution, not only “backs” something new: 
it must also “fight” certain things, all the things that 


prevent us from living a better, purer and fuller life, > 


from making faster progress and paying. a smaller 
price for blunders and miscalculations that are 
inevitable on any new road. - LOK 

In the current situation that is by no means simple, 
one should’ be able to tell the difference between 
a real debate, genuine concern over actual 
problems, the search for the best answers and 


solutions, and the desire to’ direct democratization ¢ 


and glasnost against those same democratization and 
glasnost and against perestroika. a 
Some minds are in turmoil and at a loss. The 
unfolding process of democratization, the rénuncia- 
tion of rule-by-decree: methods of government’ and: 
management, the broadening of glasnost, the lifting 
of all kinds of bans and restrictions have given rise to 
fears: aren’t we working to erode the foundations of 
socialism, aren’t we revising the Principles of 


-Marxism-Leninism? ` 


Some people ‘argue: “We're headed for petty- 


. bourgeois socialism based on commodity-money 


relations. And who is dragging it into our society? An 
idealistic minority. ‘This is where the main threat to- 
us and to peace on Earth in general is coming from. 
This is the plague of the 20th century to combat 
which Lenin spared no effort.” ae 


“Don’t rock the boat!” others are heard trying to l 


scare, everybody around. “Yow’ll overturn it, and 
destroy socialism.” ; 


Then there are people who suggest outright that : 


we should stop and even go back to where we were. 
The lengthy article “I can’t give up my principles” 

published by the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya on 

March 13 is a reflection of such sentiment. ` . 
Written as‘a “letter to the editorial office’, it 


instantly drew readers’ attention. Indeed one cannot . . 


fail to agree with some observations made in it. 
It energetically expresses concern over certain nega- 
tive phenomena. It has that bigh intensity of 
expression which is transmitted to the reader. ' 
However, a different thing is important: the ends 
for which it was written, the kind of solutions. it 
offered, as well as the general spirit and style of 
those solutions. It is precisely on all those points that 


+ 
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ces 


the article reveals añ Outright Jncompattbilty cf its 


„provisions with and their opposition to the general, 


guidelines for perestroika. 


Let us make it clear: any author has the right to ` 
` defend his or her viewpoint. That is the approach’ 
‘that is being firmly established in our society thanks 
_ to glasnost and peresttoika. The business af the 
press is to offer one or.other standpoint to readers to- 


pass their judgement and at the same time define its 
own attitude to it. The genera] heading under which 
the article appeared made it possible to presure that 
polemics on the substance’ of the questions raised 
will follow if not immediately then after a certain 
time. It is‘all the more necessary ‘since serious 
questions were raised and in a way which can be 
described as nothing less than an ideological plat- 
form, a manifesto of the forces opposed to per- 


-estroika, Not accidentally, many people ‘ask: how 
one should understand the fact of the article’s. 


publication and the manner in which that was done? 


Isn’t it a sign, as happened in the past, heralding the `. 


return to a well-trodden path? ` 
First of all the article whether the author wanted 
that or not, artificially counterposes several catego- 


. ries of Soviet people. And precisely at the moment 


when the unity of constructive efforts— given all the 
diversity of opinions — is necessary as never before, 
when such unity is 
perestroika, an indispensable condition of normal 
life, work, and constructive renovation of society. 


` The fundamental distinctive feature of perestroika is 


- that it is called upon to unite as many like-minded 


people as possible in the effort’ to combat the 
phenomena’ that burden our life. Precisely and 
above.all the phenomena, And not only or simply 


. individual incorrigible exponents of such phenomena 


as bureaucratism, corruption, abuse of office and so 

forth. Everyone should feel personal responsibility 

but at the same time we should not search for 
“scapegoats”, 

Further, the article is not constructive. ‘The 
lengthy publication under a pretentious heading, 
oddly enough, found no room for the analysis of the 
substance of at least a single problem of perestroika. 
Whatever it speaks about — glasnost, open-minded- 
ness, the disappearance of zones closed to criticism, 
or youth — all those processes and perestroika itself 
are viewed only in the perspective of difficulties and 
negative consequences. 

Perhaps it was the first time readers saw in a “letter 
to the editorial office’’-in such a concentrated form 
not the search’ for solution, not the effort to reflect 
and not even the expression of perplexity ard 
misunderetanding in the face of difficult and acute 
issues born of life itself, but the failure to accept the 
very idea, of renewal, the tough statement of a very 


definite position — a position consérvative and.’ 


dogmatic in its substance, 


In’ essence. two main theses dominate the article. 


and recur throughout it: what is that perestroika for 
in .the first place and haven’t we gone too far i in 
furthering democracy: and, glasnost? The article is 
urging us to make amendments and adjustments in 
perestroika, for otherwise, it is alleged; the 
“authorities” will have to salvage socialism. 
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the topmost requirement of. 


2 i ` ‘ : + t 

ft is evident that far from all people plainly. realizes 
the dramatic nature of the situation in which our - 
country found itself by April 1985 and which we 
describe with good reason as a pre-crisis situation.. 
It is evident that not all people‘are fully aware t at 
the rule-by-decree methods became- hopelessly outda-, Lf. 


_ ted. It is high time all those still pinning hopes on- 


those methods or on their modification realized that 
something of the kind already happened in the past.. 
and failed to bring about the desired results too. : 
ideas concerning the. simplicity and efficiency. of 
those methods are no more than an illusion which - 
cannot be justified historically. 

So, how should socialism be ‘ 
days? 

Should the authoritarian methods, the practice of | 
following orders thoughtlessly and of stifling. 
initiative be preserved? Should we preserve a 
system in which bureaucratism,. lack of control, cor- 
ruption, money- grubbing and petty- bourgeois, - 
degeneration flourished so brazenly? « , 

Or should we. go back to the Leninist principles 
the essence of which is democracy, social justice, . 
cost accounting. respect for the honour, life and , 
dignity of the individual? Do we have the right, in . 
the face of real difficulties and unsatisfied require-., 
ments of the people, to adhere to the same approa- 
ches which took shape in the 1930s and the 1940s? 
Isn’t it high time for being able to tell the diffe-- 
rence between the essence of socialism and histori-* - 
cally limited forms of its realization? Isn’t it high 
time we sorted out things in our own history from a 
scientifically substantiated and critical standpoint, 
above all, for -changing the world in -which we. live - 
and drawing serious lessons for the future? ; 

The first road is actually advocated by the årti- 
cle in Sovetskaya Rossiya. The second is dictated by 
life itself which imperatively demanded perestroika. 

Our ideological opponents are doing what they. 


‘salvaged” these . 


-can to equate socialism with outdated: thinking, 


authoritarianism- and deviations from socialist 
principles. Is it not clear that here the domestic. 
“criers for socialism” link up with the antagonists: 
of socialism elsewhere? Do we not release the best 
constructive potentialities for the struggle for ` 
socialism and our values and ideals by removing the 
bureaucratic rust from the values, ideals and princi- . 
ples of socialism and cleansing it of all that is. 
inhuman? Isn’t the struggle against conservative - 


thinking and dogmatism a struggle for these ideals,- 


against their distortion and also against ideological 
unscrupulousness and nihilism? A blind, diehard and . 
cock-sure dogmatist, whose mentality is either all or ' 
nothing, either all is harmonious and good or: 
crippled and bad, may become confused and - 
hysterical. ‘Unable to withstand “the pressure of the 
contradiction” and losing his material and spiritual 
well-being, he becomes a nihilistic extremist before ` 
others. k 
The article is lacking what is crucial for a scho- ` 
larly approach, i.e., the desire to get to the root of: 
historical processes and separate. the objective from ` 
the subjective, the necessary from the accidental; > 
what has promoted socialism from what has marred: 
it in our eyes and the eyes of the world at large. The.. 


ar: 


1 
ta pate - ee ae i E 
_ ittticle 4s dominated by a fatalistic view on history 
-- which has nothing to do with how it is seen by 
genuine scholars, by apologizing everything without 


exception as_an alleged historical necessity. A “you' 


can’t make ‘an omelet without breaking eggs” 


science or socialist morality. 

' Almost half the article deals with our history, old 
and recent. Recent years:‘have evidenced’ a growing 
interest of the general public in’ history. The his- 


torical awareness. of the people is being ‘shaped. 


more’and more’ on the basis of the principles of 
- genuine historicism and truth: However, some 
exploit the notion of patriotism for selfish pursuits. 
A patriot is not he who loudly alleges “a threat from 
within” to socialism and, joining political extremists, 
is looking for domestic enemies, ‘‘counterrevolutio- 
nary ethnic groups’’, etc. everywhere. A real patriot 


works in the interests of the nation and for the good ' 


of the people, fearing no difficulties. We need 
constructive patriotism rather than contemplative 
-and verbal. What we need is not jingoism but the 
patriotism of socialist transformations. We need 
patriotism’ based -not on the Move for one’s native 
d place but permeated with the pride for the achieve- 
ments of the great homeland of socialism. 


We must know the past for the sake of the. 


. ` present, for the sake of perestroika. The objective 
` demand of: the day — “More socialism!” — makes 
` | it mandatory for us to scrutinize what and how we 


` performed in the past. What we should reject and 


what take along. What principles and values should 
be regarded as really socialist ones? We are critically 
"= assessing our past record because we ‘want to have 
a better idea of our path to the future. KI 
We are restoring the Truth, purging it from 
forgeries and cunning allegations that led us to the 
deadlock of public apathy, and learning the lesson of 
the truth given by: the 27th CPSU Congress. 
However, thé Truth has proved bitter in many 
respects. Attempts are being made to whitewash the 
past and justify political deformations and crimes 
before socialism by alleging the dramatic situation of 
the past. A i i ' 
'We now know ‘that many thousands of Commu- 
nists and non-party. people, managers and military 
leaders, scientists and -cultutal personalities were 
‘subject to repression... This is the truth and there is 
no getting away from it. The Party has stated this 
clear and loud. Many accusations have been 
upturned and thousands upon thousands of people 
- who suffered without guilt have been fully 
. rehabilitated. The process ‘of restoring justice 
` continues. A commission, set up by the Politbureau’ 
of the Central Committee, is thoroughly investigat- 
ing facts and documents on this score. f 
To hush up sore subjects in our history means to 
ignore the truth and disrespect the memory of the 


innocent victims of lawlessness and arbitrariness. - 


The truth is one. We need full clarity, unambiguity- 
and consistency, and moral bearings for the future. 
There is a lot of point-blank debate on the role of 


: i Stalin in our history. The Sovetskaya Rossiya article. 
does not bypass this question either. While voicing, 


support for the 1956 resolution by the CPSU Central 
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approach bas nothing in common either with genuine . 


t 


Committee to abolish the personality. cult. ‘and its- 


consequences and endorsing the assessments -of 
Stalin’s activities‘given in recent Party documents, 


the article tries, to all intents and purposes, to upturn // 


them and separate socialism from morality. 
To-back her concept, the author of the- article 


seeks support from Churchill. However, the eulogy -A 


to Stalin she cited was authored not by Churchill, 
A similar statement was made by the well-known 
British Trotskyite Isaac Deutscher. In any case, it is 
légifimate to—ask whether it is tactful to unscrupu- 
lously refer to bourgeois sources in assessing 
supreme leaders and prominent figures from the 
-leadership of our Party and state. The more so as we 
have an unambiguous assessment given by the Party 


- itself, by Lenin in this parlicular case. 


L 


Stalin’s personality is extremely contradictory, / 


which fact fuels heated. debates. However, unequi- 
vocal assessments were made by the 20th and 22nd 


“ Party Congresses and by Mikhail Gorbachev, 


‘General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
in his report “October and perestroika: 
revolution continues”. 
historical truth, we must see both Stalin’s indispu- 
table contribution to the struggle for socialism and 
the defence of our achievements and „the gross 
` political blunders and arbitrariness committed. by 
_ him and his close associates, for which our people 


` paid a heavy price and which had tragic consequen- 


ces for our society. Now. and then we hear 
allegations that Stalin did not know about acts of 


they 
If we want to be loyal to fœ 


? 


arbitrariness. He did. More than that, he organised if 


and directed them. Today. this is a proven fact. The 
guilt of Stalin and his close associates to the Party 
and the people for massive repressions and acts of 
arbitrariness is tremendous and unpard le. 

It is. true that every major historical figure is the 
product of the socio-economic and ideological- 
political environment of his time. However, Stalin’. 
personality cult was not inevitable. Intrinsicalty alien 


‘to socialism, -Stalin s. personality cult was een 


possible by deviations’ from the basic principles of 
socialism, ' 

Why do we take up’this question time and “again 
how that we know the. Party’s clear and unequivocal 
answer?, It is for tŵo reasons. First of all, by 
upholding: Stalin ‘they advocate the preservation of 
his methods of “‘solving” debatable. issues and his 
social and government, structures and standards of 
Party and community life. Most importantly, they 
uphold a right-to commit arbitrariness. Arbitrariness 
always relies on a self-centred-interest. With one, it 
may be an interest in taking more while giving less. 
With another, this interest may be respectably 
camouflaged as one’s claims to monopoly stand in 
one’s department of science, to being infallible in 


, work, or to’something else. 


We return to Stalin’s personality time and again 
also because the above assessment of his activities is 
used to cast doubts with regard to the most precious 
thing a person may have, i.e., the meaning of his life. 
Notions are juggled with. Some ask: if Stalin is guilty ` 
of crimes, what about our past record? What about 








the efforts and heroism of the nation which have s 


made possible the historic achievements of our 


socialist country? Do we not negate them by 


condemning Stalin and rejecting his methods? . 
| No, we do not negate them but even more glorify 


them. Every honest worker or soldier on a battle- 


‘field; any Soviet citizen who proved in deed his or 
her patriotism and his or her devotion -to the 


„Motherland and allegiance to socialism fulfilled — 
Ala d has fulfilled! — his or her duty. It is their work, . 
their self-abnegation and heroism ;that have raised 


‘our country to the unprecedented heights. Only an’ 


“immoral person can asperse the people’s labour and, 


/ 


_ 


heroic feat. But today we are aware more than ever 
how difficult it was to do real job at that time hard in 
all respects. ae i 

It would be wrong to class these people now ‘asi 
advocates of Stalin’s unlawful actions, for one’ 
reason, because we understand, it is our duty to: 
understand. how greater the yield of their efforts to: 
the whole country and to every one of us would have: 
been if their creative approach, the material! 
effectiveness of their efforts had not been 
diminished by objectively. anti-Leninist and anti-; 
socialist practice, ~ ~ ; 

No, it is not in vain that the Party veterans and the: 
war and labour veterans have lived their life! All the: 
subsequent generations are eternally indebted to them ; 

But some cannot get rid of nostalgia for the past, 
when some people laid down the law while others 
had to hark to them and to ‘obediently fulfil their. 
directives. One can understand nostalgia for the past ' 
but a press organ is wrong to spread such sentiments 
without making a proper assessment of them, and 
even creating the impression that a “new” political 
platform is being offered to them. 

Special mention should be made.also of the 
author’s reasoning about a class approach to 
assessing the ideas and views expressed during 
debates. From the author’s point of view, it is not. 
problems but the social status or ‘nationality ‘of 
people that generate some or other polemic positions 
of'people. In this way she focuses not' on what is 
said or disputed but on who says or disputes. 

A class approach in disputes is. certainly needed. 
But even if we have to deal with people wha voice 
ideas alien to socialism, a class-based approach is 
not a “brand” facilitating ‘‘selection” but: an 
instrument for.a scientific analysis. The article says 
that “descendants of the classes overthrown by the 
October Revolution” and of the “spiritual heirs of 
Dan and Martov and other representatives of 
Russian Social Democracy, spiritual successors of 


/Trotsky or Yagoda, and descendants of NEP-men, | 


basmatches and kulaks, hurt-by socialism, are alive 
and prosper”. The author is willing to seek: the roots 
of anti-socialist ‘sentiments in genes. Is ‘not this 
stance Consonant with Stalin’s.. well-known idea of 
intensification of class struggle in the process af the 
construction of -socialism,, which had such tragic — 


consequences? E Baas: 
The author voices her‘concern over,the spread of 


. nihilism among some young people; Should it be a 


cause for concern? Yes, it should. But one mus: see 
that the current “warps” in young people’s views are 
symptoms of the sickness which emerged not day. 
It is rooted in the past. It is a result of the spiritual > 
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diet on which we kept young people for decades, of 
the discrepancy between what was proclaimed from 
the rostrums and what took place in everyday life. 
Life is the best teacher of perestorika to whom 
our attentive ear must be constantly turned, and life 
is dialectic. We should always remember. Engels’ 
pronouncement that there is nothing established once 
and for all, definite or sacred for dialectics. - Exactly 


tion of nature and society and of our consciousness 
is the initial cardinal principle of new thinking. 

In the most difficult, dramatic, crucial moments 
of history Lenin again and again draw on dialectics 
as the live soul of Marxism. He did so not only 
to understand historical developments himself but 
also to arm the Party and the masses with such 
understanding. Perestroika came into being with. 
the same idea. = 

-Perestroika is gaining momentum, and this is 
perfectly clear. The atmosphere in society and the 
people’s mood have changed. On the whole, workers, 
collective farmers and the intelligentsia are acting 
with the feeling of responsibility for the cduse of 
perestroika, for our country and ‘socialism. And it 
would be wrong to fear changes in mentality, a 
quest for the optimal ways to put’ to use the poten- 
tial of socialist democracy. It is particularly ‘needed - 


` now, during the preparations tor the 19th All-Union 


Party Conference. _ 

Let us return to the question: what have we 
already done? How are the ‘Party’s Policy and the 
resoultions of the 27th Congress of the CPSU and'of 


the Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee 


being translated ‘into reality? What favourable 
changes are taking place in the people’s life? 

We are sparing no effort to resolve the crucial, 
burning issues — housing, food supply and provision 
of the population with goods and services. Accelera- 


_ted development of the social sphere has started. 


Specific decisions on reorganizing education and the 
health services have been taken. ‘A radical economic 
reform — our main lever for carrying out large- 
scale changes — is being translated into reality. “It 
is the main political result of the past three years”’,. 
“Mikhail Gorbachev said at the 4th All-Union 
Congress of Collective Farmers.. 

Thé voice of the intelligentsia and -of all working 
people sounds powerfully in society’s spiritual life. 


-It islone of the main .gains of perestroika. Demo- 


cracy is impossible without freedom of thought andj. 
speech, without an open and wide clash of opinions, l 
and without a broad critical view on our life. 

Our intelligentsia has done a lot to prepare public ' 


` consciousness for the comprehension of the need of 


deep-going, cardinal™^changes. - The intelligentsia - 
itsself has actively joined the perestroika, process. It 


adopts the best traditions created by its predeces-- 


sors, appeals to conscience, morality and decency, 


. and upholds humanitarian, principles and the socialist 


norms of life. . , 

How much has been ‘said and written about the 
unity of the intellectuals and professional people 
with the working class and the farming community! 
Yet it is in an entirely new light that this truth has 
been brought out now by the support that the broad 
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this uninterrupted - movement, continuous renova- + 


= i 


masses of working people are giving to perestroika 
nation-wide and -by the genuinely patriotic and 
morally sound asséssments of thought and 
action and the whole of our life that are common 
to all sections of society. Many truly patriotic initi- 
tives to further this perestroika effort have come 
~ from our writers and poets, playwrights and critics! 
‘It is .worth recalling in this context. I Vasilyev’s 
- impressive and pointed essays, infused with the 
ideology of renewal, which ranked, also in Sovets- 


kaya Rossiya, alongside the best stories about pere- ` 


stroika. fee es . 

. But we see something different, too: no effort in 
some writings to feel with the people, with their 
history, their joy and misfortune. Some author, like 
an apostle of the truth, would pontify and tell every- 
body what hasto be done and how. There have 
been quite a few attempts to make oneself heard the 
sooner the better, produce a sensation and amuse 


‘oneself by disclosing “major” and “minor” facts, - 


- not for the sake of the truth, but just to satisfy one’s 
own vanity. This has led to overstatements and fact- 
stwisting and, above all, to replacing a history of 
the people with a history: of the leaders’ mistakes. 
- Naturally, sich an approach hurts the - feeling of 
‘millions of honest people and does not help to draw 
‘ objective and useful lessons from history. * 
The roots of such things are in’ the same legacy of 
stagnation. Thought and .human feeling throbbed in. 
those days, too, in tormenting reflections on what 
was going on and on its consequences for the future. 
But people had to keep to themselves the results of 
‘that analysis and the upshot of that quest and their 
‘proposals, Now this is bursting into the public eye, 
-with a force that has been redoubled by ‘the. years of 
silence, but not always with the required considera- 
` tion and sense of responsibility. i 
The domain of culture is also subject to revitaliza- . 
-tion and' purification. The more the intellectuals 
are involved in the life of the people and of the 
: Party, the more active they are in it, the faster will 
this process go. What many Party „committees lack 
-today in their work with intellectuals is tact, good- 


- . will, respect, recognition of the right to have one’s 


own opinion, and also an honest, competent and 
open analysis, of mistakes. “In matters of culture,”’, 
Lenin emphasised, “haste and sweeping measures 
are most harmful.” (Vol. 33, p. 487). ` 
What one can observe in actual Party work some- 
-times is different. It is. particularly manifest in 
- reactions to the criticisms of the press. Some would 
. be only too glad to put down all the troubles and 
misfortunes,of our current life to the action of 
‘newspapers which “have started talking about every- 
` thing, judging everything, strring up public opinion”: 
and so forth. But we’ve got to realize that 
` -what the press says comes second, It is what 
happens in real life that comes first! To avoid having 








: to read in newspaper columns about” any short- - 


comings, we must first avoid having them in actual 
life. ee, 
And so once again we see the cost of the printed 
‘word and ‘the responsibility for it. We see how 
sunchecked facts, a claim to have a monopoly of the 


-truth, and sometimes just tailoring the facts to an . 


‘ author’s -preconceived opinion logically strike back 
at the best of intentions. Conservatives declare such’ 
mistakes to be absolute and proclaim them to be thé 
only fruit of democracy and glasnost. The upshot is 


- particularly at 


that the forces, that, at first glance, were poles apart 
by their convictions, find themselves ganging up in 
Obstructing Perestroika. 

\ There is no forbidden ground today. Magazines, 


- publishing houses and studios are free. to make 


public what they will. But the article “I can’t give up 
my. principles” is, an attempt at. revising Party 
decisions on the sly. It has been stated and restated „⁄ 


- at meetings: at the Central Committee headquarters 


that the Soviet press is not a private shop and 
Communists writing for the press and editors must 
have a proper sense of responsibility for their articles 4 
and publications. In this’ case, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
which has, of course, done much. for Perestroika, 
has departed from this principle: ; a 

There must be disputes, discussions and debates, 
of course. There will be more. of them as ‘time goes 
on. There are still quite a few roadblocks ahead with 
mines laid in the past. We have to do the mine- 
sweeping together. We want the disputes that help 
forward Perestroika and that mean’ consolidating the 
forces ‘and closing the ranks behind this effort, not 
setting us apart. - : 

The 19th All-Union Party Conference is less than 4. 


‘three months away. That will be a major event'in the 


life of the party and of the entire people. Prepara- 


‘tions for it.are under way. The main thing is to bring 


before the conference the experience of reform, an 
analysis of how its concept has been’ actually 
translated into reality and the results it has been 


producing. To have a real view of what is going on 


and of the new things of life, the Communists must 
take ‘events in their stride, not trail behind. Lenin 


. said more than once:” ...A firm party line, its un- 


yielding resolve, is also a’ mood-creating factor, 
the sharpest . revolutionary 
moments...” (Vol: 26, p. 209). Perestroika is the: 
business of every Communist and thé patriotic duty 
of every citizen.. ` i ‘ 

There has to bé more light, more initiative, a 
greater sense. of responsibility and greater speed in 
grasping the full depth of the Marxist-Leninist con- 
cept of Perestroika and of the pów mode of political ~. 
thinking: We can and must revive Lenin’s practice, 
of socialist society the most humane and the most{/ 
just kind of society. We will firmly and unswerv- 
ingly. follow the revolutionaty principles of peres- 
troika: more openness, mofe democracy and more 
socialism. C, 
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. The army must not be employed. 


-POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 
The Grim Scenario, , 


` . oo 


Jt is an understatement to conclude that the situation in Punjab has 
turned grave. : There is not a shadow of doubt that we are fast 


‘approaching the pre-‘Operation Bluestar’ situation in Amritsar. The 


exchange of fire around the Golden Temple on May 9 and the forti- 
ficatioms that are coming up inside the holy shrine bear ominous 


i portent. . 


On the whole the general conditions. in Punjab have become far 
worse than what they were in 1984. The brutal cold-blooded mas- 
sacre of at least 13 men, women and children at a marriage party in 
Panipat on May 8 and the fact that as many as.35 persons were 
killed în Punjab and Haryana on the same day are testimony of the 
grim scenario that stares one in the face. All the more glaring is the 
stark reality: despite arming itself with overriding Emergency powers 
the Government has failed to prevent the loss of more than 750 lives. 
They bave all perished at the alter of Khalistani terrorism since ‘the 
beginning of the year. f ` ` ; ` 

_Tn this setting one must, however, avoid taking any step that could 
further exacerbate tensions and bring grist to the-mill of the extremist 


„secessionists equipped by Pakistan with AK-47 Chinese’ assault rifles 


and even deadlier weapons. In other words, a repetition of 
‘Operation Bluestar’ needs to be avoided at all costs. If, nevertheless, 
it becomes imperative for the guardians of law and order to enter the 
Golden Temple premises in order to combat the separatists operating 


, from within its precincts, it must be a limited operation .and carried 


out only with. the help of thé’ police or the para-military forces. 
n Special care must be taken to 
ensure that no damage is caused to the Durbar Sahib.. Despite the 
worst provocations these precautions must necessarily be taken 


‘because if the Sikh psyche has to undergo another trauma of the 


type it experienced exactly four years ago, things might reach the 
point of no return. ; , 

It needs to be underscored that despite’ all his shortcomings, Jasbir 
Singh Rode, the Akal Takht chief, has lately been refusing to legiti- 
mize the demands of the Khalistani fanatics. “There have been 
severe] pointers to that effect. Any rash step—like the despatch 
of the army ‘into the Golden Temple—can permanently slam the 


door onthe prospects of resuming political negotiations with Rode- 


and the high priests. _ It-would be instead prudent at this stage to 





involve the do-gooders like Acharya Sushil Muni 
to explore the possibilities of a political dialogue. 

At the same time release- of the other innocent 
Jodhpur detenus (beyond the 40 already set free) 
“does not brook the slightest delay. An early trial of 
those guilty in the’ 1984 ‘Delhi riots is ‘also long 
overdue. > ome > 

These steps are all intended to help the process of 
political solution of the. Punjab problem: A real 
impetus to this process.can be imparted only by 
undertaking a, mass campaign in Punjab, something 
which enlightened democratic opinion had been 
demanding for a considerable length of time. The 
Central. Government which is entrusted with the 
administration of Punjab has all along dithered on 
this score.. The Left parties, which have paid the 
maximum price in terms of precious lives of their 
cadres who heroically fell to the secessionists’ bullets, 
tried to initiate some‘action on this score but with 
limited impact. Unless á veritable mass movement is 
unleashed in cooperation with the _Congress-I the 
proposed.campaign cannot make any genuine head- 
way. ` ; ane Gn ` 

What is most reprehensible is that at a time , when 
the situation in Punjab is rapidly, deteriorating, an 


Opposition stalwart like Chandra Shekar should come. 


out with such a dangerous proposition as compro- 


mise with the Khalistanis outside the framework . 


Janata Party leader should advocate. such a prepos- 
terous course. He- is unable to realise how much 
strength he has imparted to the Khalistanis „by just 
airing such a demand which would set a highly perni- 
cious precedent. ` ` 

Khalistani terrorism is no longer confined to 
Punjab. It has spread to Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
J&K. The latest bomb blast in the newly constructed 
LIC building in Connaught Place on May 10 indi- 
cates that despite all the security precautions the 
Capital continues to be vulnerable to extremist de- 

/ 


‘ predations. - 


of the Indian Constitution. It is astonishing that the . 
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WE are Witnessing today with! great anguish 
and shame the’ most diabolic drama in 
` Punjab. Families of Sikhs and Hindus of 10, 15 . 
and 18 are everyday being gunned down by 
members of the Khalistan Commando Force, 
under direct guidance and criminal abetment of 
the Pentagon-Pak axis. Rockets are being freely 
used. Stingers too are not far away. Massive: 
explosion in our armament stores ‘has been 
caused by the internal saboteurs as per their , 
own claims. 
Imperialism has struck with vengeance. We- 
are at war. It is not the time for gossips. Nor 
for sterile academic debate. “ok 
‘ Our valiant brothers, and sisters of Punjab are 
` offering heroic resistance. During the last Holi 
festival at Hoshiarpur on March 4, 1988 our 
Sikh brothers taught a lesson to the fascist, 
Khalistanis on how to die for a cause. They . 
did not allow their Hindu brothers to be.sepa- 
rated from them’and calmly faced the volleys, 
“of a firing squad and 35 of them died. Only 
the other day on April 12, Harnam Singh, the 
Communist leader of Haryana, and his coura- 
geous wife, Jaswant Kaur, gave the fascists 
some idea of what.is called Spartan couragé.. 
Satyapal and Vimla Dang have become 
a legend throughout India. They arethe real: 


` 


. extremely costly for the nation. 


The Centre can no longer adopt a wait-and-watch 
attitude. Administrative measures must be streng- 


thened to effectively teply to the secessionists’ . 


assaŭlts. But firmness must: be combined with flexi- 
bility without in any way ‘pursuing the repugnant 
line being plugged by Chandra Shekhar. ` 


Drift and callous apathy have brought Punjab to 


such: a pass. It is high time to act promptly and 


A aS 


resolutely — both at the administrative and politi- , - 


, çal levels — in a bid to decisively isolate the fanatic 
fringe from the mainstream. of the ` 


Khalistani 
Punjab polity. ae en 5 
Any delay in acting with sagacity may prove to be 


May di 


ters’ A ppeal 


descendants of Bhagat Singh, Rajguru, Sukhdev, 
Kartar Singh Sarawa, Udham Singh, Sohan 
Singh Josh, Bhakna, Sardar Ajit Singh, Prithwi 
Singh Azad and a host of others. : 
Bhagat Singh lives through them. Let us 
take a vow in the name of these martyrs to be 
worthy of them. We will not allow imperial-, 
‘ism and its hangers-on to pass. We must save 
Punjab and thus save India. as 
' Here, on this side, we must fight calmly and 
patiently every provocation. We ‘must never 
permit anyone to misuse the name of religion. ` 
. Funds must be collected for the families of 
. martyrs, responding to the calliof Vimla Dang, 
General Secretary, Istri Sabha of Punjab, 
`. Amritsar. i i 7 
Khushu Dutta Ray 
Circle) 
Mukti 


` 


, (Andaman Fraternity 
» Prof Santimoy Ray (Presidént, Bharat 
Jodhya Sanghati' Parishad), _Dhiren 


Consultative Committée, Calcutta Corporation), 
Kalpana Joshi, Vinod-Dutta, Kali De, Banges-"' | 
hwar Roy, Kamala Mukherjee, Ajit Ganguly, ` 
_ Kaftar Singh, Pramatha “Gupta, Sirajul Huq, 
Suraj Prasad Anand, .Samarendra ‘Ghosh, Benu 
Dhar, Prof Santi Sinlia Roy’ and’ Vishwanath 
Mathur. pa ae: a: 


x l 


' Sumit Chakravartty. 


Bhowmik (Secretary, All-India’ Fréedom Fighters’ | 
.Organisation), Dr K., P. Ghosh (Chairman; - `|" 








Á Principled Support 


Nee 


\ 


Dk Najibullah’s three day state visit 
to India (Way 4 to 6, 1988) has 
become a milestone not only in Indo- 
Afghan relations but also in the 
Government of India’s conduct of 
foreign policy. The extension of invita- 
tionto the Afghan President by our 
Prime Minister for a visit 
‘country was in the true non-aligned 
spirit and it highlighted India’s commit- 
ment to certain principles. For ex- 
ample, it was a principled decision to 
back a Government that is seeking to 
broaden its base aad even striving for 
a coalition with groups opposed to its 
ideology without in any way surren- 
dering to the fundamentalist obscuran- 
tists. In other words, India’s deciston 
to support the People’s Demoératic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) and its 
leader Dr Najibullah in their efforts 
to unify a fragmented society and thus 
ensure peace in war-ravaged Afghanistan 
stemmed from the understanding that 
eithera PDPA. regime in its present 
form or a PDPA-liberal centrist- 
` monarchist coalition would be inheren- 
tly secular and friendly to India than 
any extremist set-up founded on reli- 
gious bigotry. > `- 
There has been no dearth`of’ sceptics 
who have been prompt to underscore 
the Western assessment that the PDPA 
, Government in Kabul would collapse 
like a house of cards once the Soviet 
troops withdraw. That assessment runs 


~ 


to this ` 


” 


contrary to the Indian evaluation of the 


- situation inand around Afghanistan. 


This has been made abundantly clear 
by New Delhi through the Najibullalr 
visit. Even if Pakistan succeeds in 
assisting fundamentalists like Hekmatyar 
and Rabbani to set up a provisional 
government along the Pak-Afghan 
border within the territory of Afghani- 
stan, the Kabul administration will put 
up, a sprited resistance and foil all 
attempts . to divide or. dismember’ the 
country. This is the Indian View of the 
future of ` Afghanistan -and it is 
based ona realistic understanding of 
the balance of forces within the 
country. - 

It is hee that Dr Najibullah‘s narra- 
tion of the endeavours he was making 
to come to terms with (a) ex-King 
Zahir Shah; (b) moderate and even ‘ex- 
tremist gcoups of mujahideen based in 
Peshawar; and (c) local Sonmenaet 
like the charismatic Ahmed Shah Mas- 
soud of Eanjsher assumes considerable 
significance. He felt that India could 
play a%orjor role in assisting these 
efforts. He exuded striking self-confi- 
dence that is associated with his policy 
of blending determination with flex:bi- 
lity as well as a pragmatic; non-dogma- 
tic appraach, This approach was also 
reflected in his disclosure that he would 
soon cal a nationwide peace jirgah 
with the participation of opposition 


- groups ‘for solving the internal aspects 


of the Afghan problem’, This js in - 
stark contrast to the narrow, dogmatic 
and jaundiced vision of the fundamen- 
talists functioning from Pakistan -- a 
vision that jeads to constant bickerings 
and infights among the rebel groups. 
For all one knows, Afghanistan may 
wel! experience a major bloodbath in 
the coming days abetted by Western 
powers despite their commitment to the 
Geneva accord. But the Government 
of India-has unequivocably sided itself 
with. the forward’ looking ‘forces of 
Afghanistan trying to prevent such an 
eventuality with all the energy at their 
command. And while doing so it has‘ 
decided to extend valuable material 
support to the Afghan Government 
for rehabilitation of displaced Afghans’ 
and reconstruction of the battle-scarred 
country. ` 


It is immaterial to debate on: the 
survival potentiality: of Dr Najibullah 
at this stage. By backing his heroic 
efforts based on sagacity and farsighted- 
ness India has demonstrated that its 
foreign policy is founded not on 
expediency, but certain basic principles 
laid down by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
upheld by Indira ‘Gandhi. In the Jong. 
run this is bound to reinforce Indo- 
: Afghan friendship- at the popular level . 
and offer substantial dividends in the 
days ahead, 


May II Analys, 


Homage to an Immortal 


On May 11 hundred years ago, 
was born one of the most 
illystrious personalities of our 


_freedom struggle. M. Asaf Ali ' 


tanked among those towering 
figures of patriotic Indian 
Muslims like Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Dr. M.A. Ansari 
and Hakim Ajmal Khan who had 
contemptuously rejected the idea 
of nationhood based on religion 
that resulted in the emergence 
of Pakistan. These were the 
leaders who alongside Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 
played an outstanding role in 
laying the foundations: of our 
secular democratic republic. 

Asaf 'Ali’s was a remarkable 
blend of ‘Hindu and Islamic’ 
cultures. An eminent writer in 
Urdu, he translated the Gita 
and the Mahabharata. He drew, 
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like other products of the Indian 
Renaissance, the best in the 
Indian and Western values. 
During his imprisonment in 
the Ahmednagar Fort jail in the 
wake of the: August 1942 ‘Quit 
India’ movement, Jawaharlal 
Nehru ‘paid rich tributes: to 


Several .prison-mates including 


Asaf Ali for having helped him 
in writing The Discovery of India 
(which -he completed. while 
serving that very prison term): 
“Though I am grateful to all my 


companions, I should like to 
mention ‘especially | Maulana 
Abul Kalam ‘Azad,’ Govind. 


Ballabh Pant, Narendra Deva 
and Asaf Ali.” 

A-successful barrister, Asaf Ali 
was a noted scholar, writer; con- 
noisseur of music and the arts. 
Secular to the core, Asaf Ali 


‘ranked | fourth 





Patriot . 


married Aruna Ganguly in 1928 
— an event that attracted wide 
attention: One of his first acts as 
Railway Minister in the Interim 
Government of 1946 (wherein he ` 
after Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Dr: 
Rajendra Prasad), -was to abolish 
the separate provision of drinking . 
water for Hindus and Muslims 
on railway station platforms. He 
was active in the Constituent 
Assembly that framed the Indian 
Constitution. a i 
He was India’s first Ambassador 
to the US; He also served as 
Governor of Orissa and the’ 
Indian: Ambassador to Switzer- 
land where he breathed his last 
on April 2, 1953. : 
Mainstream offers its homage to 
the memory of this immortal 
patriot on his birth centenary. (° 





- GOVERNMENT OF INDIA a 
MINISTRY OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT © __ 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Scholarships Offered by People’s Republic of China 
__ | Under Bilateral Cultural Exchange Programme ` 


__, Under.the bilateral Cultural ‘Exchange Programme between the Government , 
of India and the People’s Republic of China, the following’ scholarships are offered 
by Chinese Government to Indian scholars for study of language and other subject 
fields as per details given below : . or i g 

E i) Five scholarships for study of Chinese language;, , 

. (ii) Four scholarships for study of subjects like Chinese History, Political 
“ Economics and Philosophy. — ge ee Doa í 
_ The eligibility conditions of the: applications for these scholarships are given 

below : | a e og Er or 3 ae? l 

_ Age: Not exceeding 35 years as on 1.7.88 . | 
' Qualifications for Language Scholarships : 2-3 years. giounding in basic 

Chinese language i.e. either a certificate. or diploma from reputed/recognised | 

Institute. Eoi a = ts wig 7 MS i 

- Qualifications for Specialised Subject ‘Fields: A graduate in the Chinese 
$. language from JNU or a comparable level from any other-recognised University/ $ 

Institution in India or abroad... . i oy 





an Amount of Scholarship Ete. : ‘The cost of air passage both. ways will be borne 
. by Government of India. The expenditure<on boarding and lodging and out of : 
pocket expenses will be borne by Chinese Government. - - n ' 







"General : The selected scholars for language study would, be initially sent to 
- BEIJING Language Institute, where their level of proficiency will be assessed for, 
placement in the appropriate course. ° oe t : 


respects is 10th June, 88. The application forms can be obtained by sending a self- 
addressed stampted envelope from Ministry of Human Resource Development 
Department of Education, Language Division, Room No. 502 ‘D’ Wing, Shastri 

Bhavan, New Delhi by 25th May, 88. . s oo : ' 


Duration of Course : 1-2 yeats. 


.. The last date for receipt of the application forms duly completed in all-$ 


t 
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Dhan Aur Dharti Bat Ke Rahegi 
(Disttibution of wealth and Jand 
must take place) 
Sant Vinobha Amar Ho 
Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai 


“THESE slogans rent the hot 
afternoon air 
April 18, 1988. About one lakh 
Bhoodan allottees' and landless 
labourers, coming from all corners 
of Bihar, had joined a procession 
organised by the Akhil Bharat 
Rachanatmak Samaj, the Bihar 
Khet Mazdoor Kisan Parishad 
and the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
it was on this day in 1951 that 
Vinoba Bhave received his first 
land gift — Bhoodan — in a small 
village, Pochampalli, 
Hyderabad (AP), which was the 
beginning of a silent, non-violent, 
social revolution. Over 40 lakh 
acres of land were received as 
Bhoodan donated by thousands 
of land owners, big and small. 
The biggest land gifts were more 
than a lakh acres given by a few 
Maharajas, the smallest being 
one decimal. This created an 
atmosphere -for solving the land 


problem by peaceful and demo-. 


cratic means. The day is observed 
as Bhu-Kranti Din the 
‘day of the land revolution’. 
This year it was an unique 
function which not only tried to 


focus the attention of the country ` 


on the basic problem, the land 


problem, but also infused a new ` 


life in the Bhoodan Movement 
by imparting to it a revolutionary 
content. A large number of 
people had come to Patna for the 
first time. As one important 
political leader remarked: ““These 
people were not brought by 
trucks or buses, but they had 
come on their own, bringing 
- Sattu and Chura, wrapped in rags, 
with them.” 
The procession culminated into 
a public meeting at Gandhi 
Maidan. No one left the place 
till the meeting was over. The 
procession was led by Nirmala 
Deshpande, President of the 
Akhil Bharat Rachanatmak 
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in Patna on- 


near ' 


Sarvodaya Movement 


ee ee e e Y 


: Fresh 





Samaj and the. Harijan Sewak 
Sangh, Keyur Bhushan, MP, 


„Genera! Secretary of the Akhil 


Bharat Rachanatmak Samaj and 
Vice-President of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, Laxmi Dass, Secre- 
tary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 


‘and Kedar Prasad Mandal, Secre- 


r 


tary of the Bihar Bhoodan Com> 
mittee. 


The meeting was addressed by 
the Governor and Chief Minister 
of Biher, Govind Narain Singh, 
and Bhagwat Jha Azad, respec- 
tively. Sitaram Kesari, Treasurer, 
AICC-i, Tariq Anwar, MP, 
besides the Gandhian leaders. 

The Chief Minister, in a force- 
ful spezch, declared that the State 
Government was committed to 
land cistribution and warned the 
landlords that they should see the 
writing on the wall. He also 
referred to the necessity of distri- 
bution of wealth and land which 


‘was necessary to root out violence 


from the society. 


The Governor referred to his 
association with the great saint 
Vinobaji and the unique method 
that he initiated to solve the land 
problem. : 

Nirmala Deshpande referred to 
the Delhi Declaration signed by 
the two great leaders, Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi, making an 
appea: to the world to take to 
non-violence. It is in this context 
that the unique revolutionary 
methai of bringing about a social 


change initiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave 
assum2d greater significance. 


Quoting Vinobaji, she said: “We 
want nothing short of a reyolution 
but by non-violent means.’ She 
also demanded that the ‘land levy’ 
act, unanimously passed by Bihar 
Legisiature in the . sixties, be 
implemented and the Government 
wasteland (gair mazarua) of every 
village be distributed amongst the 
landless and evictions removed. 
Siteram Kesari had earlier set 
the tone by declaring that the 
poor and the downtrodden . were 


no longer going to wait and “‘un- 
less land is given to the landless 
by peaceful means, as propagated 
by Vinobaji, they will resort to 
violence.” He also asked the 
State leadership to see that all the 
senas of various landed groups 
were disbanded and justice was 
not denied to the poor. 


- An all-India conference of construc- 
tive workers, Harijans and Tribals 
followed the rally. ! More than five 
thousand delegates from every corner of 
India had gathered in Patna. The 
biggést contingents, besides Bihar, were 
from UP and Orissa, and even far off 
places like Kerala, Assam were well- 
represented. The tribal saint of Madhya 
Pradesh, Mata Raj Mohini Devi, who 
presided over the first session, had in- 
spired lakhs -of tribals in Surguja and 
Raigarh districts to give up drinking, 
wear Khadi and take to the Gandhian 
path, She was present throughout the 
conference, alongwith a large number 
of her followers. The tribals from MP 
Orissa and Bihar added ʻa colourful 
touch to an otherwise simple and 
austere arrangement of the conference 
by singing and dancing. 


The problems of SC and ST were 
discussed in depth in the conference 
witha large number of delegates parti- 
cipating, They included R.K. Malaviya 


- and D.L. Baitha, Deputy Ministers at 


Bihar Ministers, Lahtan 
Chgudhury, Nagendra Jha, Uma 
Pandey; and Sbamailé Nabi (ex- 
Minister). Various topics like land’ 
problem, national integration, libera- 
tion of scavengers, communal harmony, 
Khadi and village industry, prohibition, 
cow protection, Stree-shakti Jagran 
(Women’s power) were also discussed. 


Media men covering the conference 
were surprised to find freshness of ideas, 
dedication as well as sincerity of the 
participants in the jam-packed Shri ` 
Krishna Memorial Stadium, The atmo- 
sphere was quite different from other 
conferences held in the same venue. 
Women belonging to all strata of 
society had also come in large numbers, 
besides youth. Two young Gandhian 
leaders Ramesh Bhai (UP) and Prashant 
Mohanty (Orissa), who presided over 
two different sessions, were a living 
testimony that the Sarvodaya movement 
led by dedicated Gandhians is attracting 
young blood. 


The conference unanimously resolved 
to re-dedicate to the cause of the non- 
violent revolution. Welcoming new 
world trends like the Washington 
Summit, it called upon the workers to 
prove the efficacy of non-violence as an 
instrument of social change.D ., 


‘the Centre; 
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A review of Prof Sukhamoy, Chakravarty’s book Development Planning — 
The Indian Experience was made by Mohit Senin Mainstre 


am (January 16, 
1988). The book was -analysed froma diffe 


rent standpoint by R. C.- Dutt in 


- | Mainstréam (March 19, 1988). This is anothe 


r analysis of the same book. Readers 


are invited to participate ina discussion on the book’s contents 


+ 


as it has evoked 


Lae 


considerable interest in concerned circles. —Editor 





M inimising Social. Feasibility of Plans 


SHISHIR SANDIPAN po 


TPE ideology of Indian planning is to, establish ‘a 
socialistic pattern of society” and its operational 
counterpait is the concept of “mixed economy”. It 
is in the concept of mixed economy that problems 
seem to lie. In a system of mixed economy it 
is not a question of choice that is, “this versus this” 
rather it is a question of striking a balance between 
“this and this”. And when it comes to the question 
‘of balancing, a greater degree of acumen on the 
part of planners is required, Social factors become 
as important as economic factors for the success, 
of the plans. Prof. Sukhamoy Chakravarty érr’s by 
placing greater emphasis on the latter compared to 
the former. Consequently, he is` over-occupied with 
explaining the economic validity of the plans rather 
than their social feasibility. This falls short of an 
indepth study of India’s development experience 
which the author has attempted to do. 

According to Prof. Chakravarty, planning should 
be'viewed as an “instrumental interference” which 
aims at “establishing behavioural pattern which will 
set the system on goal adequate.trajectories” (p. 42). 
The author finds no fault with the planners in 
framing this ‘instrument. In< defence: of this and 
many such statements, he takes recourse to the then’ 
prevailing’ economic’ theories of- Lewis, Lowe, 
Rosenberg and the like. It may, however, be pointed 
out that an instrument-which aims at affecting ‘the 
society must take into consideration the behaviour 
and reactions of the individuals constituting the 
society. Therefore, the human element in particular, 
and social factors in general, should be considered 
as major variables in any socio-economic analysis. 

The planners took these non-economic . factors 
as given and static. This is not justified. For exam- 
ple, the administrative structure, a _ non-economic 
factor, which is crumbling under its own weight 
negatively affects the success of the Plans. It must 

. be pointed out that planning is not simply a theore- 
tical exercise in economics, it is rather a ‘‘socio first 
‘economic — later” exercise. Prof. Chakravarty also 
. fallsin the same trap of explaining -plans mainly - 
on economic grounds. At best he simply hints-at 
these social factors. For instance, regarding 
“establishing behavioural -pattern” he says nothing 
more except that the Indian planning has not paid 
much attentionto this task. He ought to have 
elaborated the point much further because in his 
opinion and in the opinion of many it is a establish- 
ed fact that “Indian plans project a desired state 
of affairs and may also succeed in indicating 
directional changes that may be required in conso- 


` 


nance with the objectives” (p 39), a 
~ The author errs in not doing full justice to the 
social factors inspite the fact that 
paragraph he conceeds the point 
into account the 
order to judge a develop 
decades of planning’ Ma 
_ he writes, ‘*— possibl 
an alert and 


in the very first 
that one has to take 
-economic landscape” in 
ment plan. Elsewhere (Four 
instream, September 5, 1987 
y what matters most today is 
informed population rather than 
pes that this lack of concern with 
the thickness of the 
of insight. Never- 
gree with R.C. Dutt that 
y important but they can 
the framework of parlia- 
nsiream March 19, 1988), 
es convincingly regarding 
be placed on: the agricul- 
transition ought to. be: 
dent on poverty can be. 
lains the problem of agri- 
ut on the issue of foreign 
ms to have stopped before 
on. After a detailed com- 
economy itis concluded 
unimportant for India, ‘it 
specific policies arrived at ° 
hose sectors and to those 
emonstrable potential. The 
pt to identify those sectors, 
y casual remark regarding , 
Moreover Prof. Chakra- 
drive home the point that 
vestment is required given 
Therefore, one 


Social factors was because 
book and not because of Jack 
theless, one tends to a 
“‘sovial factors are not o 
be changed, even within 
mentary democracy.” Mai 
Prof. Chakravarty argu 
the focus which ought to 


complete before a serious 
made. Very lucidly he exp 
culture industry linkage. B 
trade sector the author see 
reaching a logical conclusi 
parision-with the Korean 
that while exports are not 
is best perhaps to rely on 
promoting exports: of t 
markets where there is d 
author makes no_ attem 
He, therefore, makes a 
the foreign trade. sector. 
varty has not been able to 
an emphasis on public in 
the low level of returns 
‘cannot but agree with Manu Shro 
Chakravarty remains an. apologist 
economy model and the pre-eminanc 
- vestment,—there js a blurring of tines 
to the discussion of these two matte 
by Learning’, Economic Times Januar 
All told Prof. Chakravarty’s book 
few very well written books on Ind 
experience. The author is free from an 
. Living by the true spirit of mixed e 
he strikes a balance between these two vie 
presents, by and large, a real sto 
of India’s experience i 
The book has begn rightly characterise 
Bhabatosh Dutta as one of the finest tha 
written on economic the 
(Business Standard, Calcu 


of the closed 
e of public in- 
when it comes 
ts.” “Learning 


ian planning 


Ty of the forty years 
n developmental 


ory and [Indian planning, 
tta, January 17, 1988) fj 
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A PAKISTANI VIEW 


Call to ‘Big Brother’ 


SA’ADAT RIZVI 


OMETIMES I feel that we in 
Pakistan had an option and 

did not have to be the neighbour 
of a country more than five times 
our size — India. -New Delhi 
sneezes, and shockwaves are felt 
all over the sub-continent. But 
history does not give you an 
option: its decisions, unfortu- 
nately, are 
whether one likes it or not. 

As the two neighbours-complete 
forty years of freedom from the 
British imperialism, the relations 
between them, it would appear, 
have taken a turn for.the worse. 
Not that they were very friendly 
and cordial all these years; we 
have had our share of ups and 
downs in our links; war and 
peace in our relations; and in fact 
more wars and war-like condi- 
tions than these two so-called 
poor nations could afford. And 
whenever there was peace, it was 
not even worth the piece of paper 
jt was agreed on. It has been an 

- uneasy situation in which any- 
thing and everything is possible. 
The two neighbours are now 
armed to teeth to deal with any 
eventuality, the same way they 
have always been all these forty 
years. 
` Indians have all’ along blamed 
Pakistan for adopting a threaten- 
ing posture, regardless of the fact 
that neighbour of the size ofa 
mice can hardly be threatening to 
a bullelephant. Let’s be candid 
and practical about it. Let’s go 
back into the history to find out 
who has been responsible for this 
no-war, no-peace situation. 

Soon after the birth of these 
two countries, Pakistan has Had 
the misfortune of having its share 
of Rs 55 crore withheld by India 
and Mahatma Gandhi had to 
undertake a fast-unto-death to 
force New Delhi to release the 
funds. This kind act on part of 


a a 

The author is , Assistant News 

Editor, Pakistan Press Interna- 
tional, Karachi. 
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binding on all, 


the late Mahatma was probably 

the sole reason why he was for- 

cibly removed from the scene. 
Then, over a number of years, 


the two countries went to war, or. 


shall we say, wars. As a Paki- 
stani, let me admit that my coun- 
try suffered badly in these wars, 
as far as the civilian casualties 
are concerned; as a_ private 
citizen, I had no access to military 
losses sutfered by Pakistan. How 
badly India emerged from these 
senseless wars, I do not know. 


. Probably Indians know it better 


than I do. What I do know is 
that after all these wars, these 
two neighbours had to go back 
and start their development all 
over again, and accumulate mili- 
tary might all over again, mostly 
at the cost of development work. 
So while the vast majority of 
people on 
border suffered poverty, depriva- 
tion, illiteracy and disease, they 
were at the sametime, always at 
loggerheads and ready to settle 
their differences in the battlefield, 
the cost notwithstanding. 

Many people on my side of the 
border believe that a big neigh- 
bour is also, sentimentally speak- 
ing, a big brother. In the mid- 
fifties, a former Prime Minister 
of Pakistan did describe India as 
a ‘big brother’, In customs and 


traditions that are peculiar to _ 


subcontiment, the big brother is 
the symbol of magnanimity and 
compassion, generosity and ten- 
derness. Unfortunately for its 
smaller neighbour, India has 
failed to, come up to the standard 
of South Asian customs. Seldom 
did it show any generosity or 


compassion whiie dealing with its . 


neighbours, a few of which are so 
small that? they can hardly be 
observed on a world map. 

As a major member of the 
SAARC and the NAM, India 
should have provided leadership 
to its neighbours. It has instead 
provided them .with nightmarish 
feelings of having to put up with 


both sides of the. 


a giant who aspires to become 
the regional policeman, ready to 
swing its club should any small 
neighbour dare to challenge its 
authority. New Delhi is backing 
up’ this latest posture with un- 
paralleled military budget, initi- 
ating a chain of events in which 
its neighbours are forced to cut 
back on their ‘urgently needed 
development and allocate that 
funds to military purposes inste- 
ad. It is policy of follies, a policy 
of creating hatred and confusion, 
a policy of creating more poverty. 
It is a policy of destabilising the 
governments in the neighbour- 
hood. It is policy of forcing the 
“small urchins” to fall on their 
knees:and seek pardon from the 
big brother. 

While this policy has certainly 
affected the small economies of 
India’s neighbours, it has set in, 
motion a chain of actions, which 
has forced India itself, along with 
its neighbours, to keep the arms 
manufacturers and'suppliers busy 
churning the latest in we- 
aponary. 

Unable to justify the presence 
of thousands of its troops in Sri 
Lanka, India has now charged 
Pakistan with involvement in the 
turmoil in Punjab. But will some- 
one tell me if Pakistan started 
the turmoil in Punjab and if the 
turmoil in that troubled state 
would cease if this alleged Pakis- 
tani involvement were to end 
today. Obviously the reasons for 
trouble in Punjab lie elsewhere. 

India has no long-tern plans 
and policies for Pakistan, its most 
important neighbour. It has, at, 
best, short-term policy which is 
based on day-to-day require- 
ments. Had there been a long- 
term policy, New Delhi would 
have offered Pakistan a complete 
field hospital, to be operated 
entirely by Pakistani doctors, for 
the victims ‘of the Rawalpindi 
ammunition dump blast. India 
restricted itself to issuing a mes- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Kamarajnagar : Disturbing Signals 


L.C. JAIN 


poor Kamaraj. He must be turning in-his grave 
under the impact of Rajiv Gandhi’s most ‘inno- 


\ vative definition of socialism floated from Kamaraj- 


” 


nagar. Socialism is'no longer to» mean what ‘we ` 
` -were brought up to’ believe all this while, namely, 


~- bread, butter -and.sunshine for the downtrodden 


_with whom Kamaraj was identified all his life. 


- ` Henceforth, the measure of the’ munificence of 
socialism is to be on the one hand the ability of the 
State governments, particularly the ‘Southern State 


. and generally the non-Congress-I States, to pay the 


salaries of their staff without incurring a deficit; 


and on the other hand the’ stopping of ‘wasteful’: 


expenditure by these States on such ‘silly’ and ‘popu- 


list’ schemes as provision of subsidiséd food and. 


clothing, and mid-day meals; shoes .and textbooks 
for school children.. Implicit in the latter is the 
assumption that the stratégy authored.by the Centre 
to put down proverty is the only sound and sensible 
course: °. : 


Rajiv- Gandhi complained generally, though with- . 


out specifying, that the ‘Southern States’ under non- 


Congress-I Governments had undone much of what 3 


the Congress had built -there in the past by way of 
socialism. In the context, his criticism perhaps related 


© to the poverty removal measures, He seems to 


believe that-the States are not interested in poverty 


removal. He is by no means alone in holding such . 


a view. There is a. sizable group among the intelli- 


gentia which not only.holds a similar view but goes- 


as far as to assert that ifit were. not for Central 


` initiative, poverty would go un-nursed and un-healed. 


There “is; however, also a contrary view which 


` holds that the.overall, Central strategy of develop- 


` . ment Which has resulted, in increased _frequency of 
droughts and, floods, has’ itself contributed ‘to the. 


- accentuation of poverty. But we shall leave that 


` issue for another occasion and focus here mainly on’ - 
some of the. anti-poverty initiatives which have. 


emanated from different States of: varied political 
hues and the response . of the Centre 
vours. , _ : k 
In the late fifties, the West Bengal Government 


` decided’ to -launch a pilot programme of food-for- 


rural-works in Purulia under a special district deve- 
lopment committee. The Yojana Bhavan frowned 


upon the ‘proposal on the ground that it did not con- . 


form to the Central pdftern. But then we had a 
political heavyweight in the person. of Dr. B.C. 


`The author is former’Chairman of All India 
Handicrafts Board. He was. involved in district 
and block level development for the past 30 years. 
During the sixties he was associated with Avard 
in drawing up block plans, primarily in Bihar. |- 
He carried out similar work in Rajasthan and 
UP as well. He is now working in the Industrial 
Development Services, New Delhi., 


to such ‘endea- > > 


asked one of his Under Secretaries. to advise the 
Centre to keep its nose out of the Bengal-bowl. - 
„The Maharashtra Government's -initiative, during, 
Mrs Gandhi’s tenure as the Prime Minister,! to 
launch an Employment Guarantee Scheme (MEGS) 
was opposed by none other than the “Central pro- 
ponent of garibi .hatao; but as the, latter could not: 
show to the State Government . an. alternative’ way 


of hataoing garibi, the State launched the MEGS on`., 
' its own (by levying a tax on the urban population) 
‘without Central support. The MEGS has served the 


rural poor well, and ‘is now -attracting worldwide’. 
attention. | , a te Nees SESS Ee 
It was the Kerala. Government which broke the 


‘vicious circle afflicting land reforms implementation. 


$ 


‘Roy who went ahead with the Purulia project and. ” 


In the -teeth of Central antagonism: it secured -~ 


for the poor — through determined legislation and 


.follow-up — what periodic AICC resolutions had 


failed to accomplish, 


MGR became: a Bharat. Ratna ‘Jong ‘before. the : 


‘ post-humous Presidential decree. He was enshrined 


in the heart’ of the common man the-day his Govern- 
ment arranged in the seventies, free mid-day meals 
for the: school children across Tamil Nadu. As a’ 


result of this facility. participation -in . elementary. -: 


education increased 


i phenomenally and showed a 
way of tackling the chronic problem of ‘drop-outs’, . 


-, But such was the hostility to the ‘idea that even a 


morsel of that meal would not go down the Central 

throat. A _ 
‘In the eighties NTR subsidised’ rice for the.rural 

population of Andhra. The national definition of 


poverty line is deficiency in calorie intake. Buta 


straight forward way of reaching the calories where “ 


they are most needed-has few votaries. ‘Cry the 


critics: subsidised rice is running the Andhra budget ` ` 


bankrupt. -But could there. be a ‘greater bankrupcy 
of a society than to harbour a huge population of . 
malnourished men, women and children. ` ' 

The compulsions. of Tamil Nadu and Andhra are 
not sufficiently realised. These two States bear a 
crushing proportion, 28.5 per cent (1977-78), of’ all. 
India unemployment. Imagine the lack of purchas- 
ing power and the inability to feed -the children’ 
adequately. ' i o‘ a. j 

Besides, it is forgotten that the real source of 
-bankrupcy is what in government parlance is called 
‘committed expenditure’ which goes to feed the well- 


` fed namely the salaried staff. It is noteworthy that. 


it is this section which Rajiv Gandhi’s Government. 
has been wooing ardently and steadily; first, through’ 


` hefty. increase in pay and allowance .and, more | 
. recently, 
Magistrates (a meeting with the patwaris can not be . 


through meetings with the District 


far behind), bypassing the States Governments. The 


. District ‘Collectors are unmistakably -the pillars of 


the new socialism. Indeed,. the DMs are reported 


e 


oe 


+ 


to have siggested to the PM, that they can relieve 
India óf its poverty in a jiffy, if apart from the 
computer already provided to them under a Central 
scheme, they are given more of resources and powers 


Pan 
y 


. implementation, But Yojana Bhavan could not 


and less of ‘popular committees’ and ‘State govern- l 


ment control’. ` ‘ : 

Reverting tó the State initiatives in poverty 
_ removal, when Karnataka added to subsidised food, 
” -certain additional items, for’ the poverty households 
such as sarees, uniforms for school children and text- 


books, free bus journey. for the aged, it ran foul of. 


the Central description of what is admissible plan 
expenditure on poverty alleviation. Karnataka’s 
longer term proposals for a democratic decentralised 


system of planning and implementation and devolu-: 


tion to panchayats of related resources and staff 
which are regarded as essential for any durable and 
accelerated pursuit of garibi hatao and bekhari hatao, 
were sat upon solidly for two years by the Centre. 
Interestingly during the same period, under the 


impetus of its Economic Advisory Panel. the then- 


Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi kept writing ~ and 
reminding the Chief Ministers to decentralise plan- 
ning and development administration. In fact some 
newspaper reports accused the CMs of not wanting 


to part with their own powers intra-state, while . 


shouting hoarse about greater devolution of powers 
from the Centre to the States. 

West Bengal’s initiatives in the same Girection, 
that is, decentralisation were viewed wib deep 
suspicion — a ploy for building a rural base for tbe 
CPI-M. The leader of the Opposition in Karnataka 
attributed similar motives to the Janata Party. One 
could in a senile fit attribute a similar motive to the 
Congress-I Government in Maharashtra in launching 
the MEGS. But it would be plain stupid and 
cynical to assume that the electorate can be bought. 
'. The zilia parishad.elections, in Maharashtra or the 
panchayat elections in West Bengal or Karnataka or 
Andhra or Kerala show again and again, if only 
we are willing to see, that the electorate though not 
literate, is not for sale. He or she seems to realise 
more than the doubting Thomases that there is an 


integral link between their independent vote and the- 


independence of the country. 
Central-egoism in India is, fiowever, not Rajiv 
Gandhi’s original invention. Even during the short 
sojourn of the Janata at the Centre in 1977-78, a 
similar pattern of Central aversion to State initia- 
tives’ was at work. Antyodaya .programme, for 
example, was initiated, entirely on its own, by the 
Rajasthan Government under Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat’s leadership. But antyodaya failed to 


make a universal entry in Janata’s draft Sixth Plan 


1978-83, oe 

The Uttar Pradesh Government under Ram 
Naresh Yadav introduced a decentralised local 
planning scheme-at the district level in 1977, with 


a fund of Rs 40 crores from the State budget, to 


improve the access of the poorer sections to develop- 


stomach it. It gave battle to the UP Government 


- on the grounds that the scheme did not accord with 
` the Central pattern of poverty alleviation: 


Mizoram failed to persuade the . Union Rural 
Development Ministry, then under Bhanu Pratap 
Singh who had the reputation of being a progressive, 
to support handioom weaving under the food-for- 
works programme, as that was the only industrial 
skill know in the area. When Brahm Prakash became 
the Agriculture Minister under Charan Singh’s 
Prime Ministership, he made renewed efforts to 
secure support for Mizoram’s proposal, but failed | 
to geta nodfrom the then Finance Minister the 
erstwhile socialist, Y.B. Chavan. 


When Mrs Gandhi resumed Prime Ministerial 
office in 1980, it was the turn of the Nagaland 
government to resist the imposition of-a Central 
pattern of local development administration. ‘Naga- 
land insisted on continuing with and strengthening 
its traditional village development councils as the 
main instrament. It innovated a village development 
fund and a village bufferstock to deal summarily 
with hunger on the spot. Thanks to its tenacity of 
purpose, the Nagaland Government had its way 
ultimately, D SC a i , 
` To conclude, itisan uniformed view that the 
States are not bothered about poverty. Further, the 
initiatives emerging from the State levels are déci- 
dedly significant, addressed as théy are more direc- 
tly to raising the consumption of the poor and to the 
creation of an enduring institutional framework. 
where the poor caa also participate in the endeavours 


' for their advancement or struggle against the rigid 


structures. The State initiatives also cover a wide 
range of solutions which need to bé studied, analys- 
ed and where applicable and appropriate extended 
to other areas. ` . ; 


- Vs 

In contrast, the Central poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes are fragmented and compartmentalised 
among themselves, and impose an. infructuous- con- 


` formity on a landscape that is highly varied and . 


ment project of the kind needed by them. The - 


scheme offered unprecendented autonomy in admi- 
nistrative-financial — technical matters to ensure 
speedy and efficient condict of local planning and 
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diverse. But most State Government initiatives in. 
this sphere are pitted against the attitude and out- 
look of their salarled staff to whom: the Government 
is of the staff, for the staff and if they can help it by 
the staff exclusively. Itis inthis background that 
one can better appreciate the real disturbing import 
of the new definition of socialism from -Kamaraj- 
nagar. The lumping together of all ‘Southern State’s 
and painting them as wicked under compulsions of 
partisan politics, also portends a setback for national 
integration the prime need of thé hour. 0 
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India Against Herself - . 


RIKHI JAIPAL ~ 


s rp etas a ere 


- 


Me 


TH clocks of India seem to keep different times at 

different levels of existence. Some are racing 
towards the Twentyfirst Century trying to keep up 
. with the most advanced countries. But many are 
. losing time and moving backwards. A -few are 


standing still petrified in the stone, age. And the < 


- clocks of “the wonder that was ancient India” are 
ticking away in the breasts of those who have with- 
drawn into themselves. aie 

But everywhere alarm bells are ringing, sometimes 
softly and often stridently, drawing attention to the 


, problems of diverse communities attempting to integ-. 


rate in the process of nation-building.’ India’ is eng- 
aged in the most spectacular feat of synthesis in her 
long history. Will the strengths concealed behind her 
apparent weaknesses enable the essential India to 
survive? Or; will the weaknesses overwhelm her? - 

It begs the question — what is India? It.is usually 
said that Germany.is a people, but /a France est une 
personne — France is -a person. India is; I think, 
a way of life embodying the universal spirit 
of tolerance, and that is both her strength and her 
weakness, The principal challenge to India in 
transition is to her spirit of tolerance, a virtue 
which is not. without its perils or limits. For 
beyond tolerance is its total rejection, or its complete 
incorporation in true democratic pluralism. 

Asa society of self-determining individuals con- 
certing their wills through the state for common 
ends, India has acquired. complex institutional 
arrangements which are now groaning under the 

. competing interests and aspirations of various ethnic 

- and religious communities,- languages, castes and 
economic groups., Acceptance of this staggering 
heterogeneity is as much a strain on the spirit of 
tolerance as the ‘imperative of mutual compromise 
and accommodation bétween conflicting interests, 

The results of this hercnlean experiment have been 


-véry mixed. A former American Ambassador was. 


moved to .describe India, flatteringly I am sure, as 
an example ‘of a functioning anarchy. A Rus3ian 
- Communist confessed” to me his perplexity over our 
country -having been over-ripe for -revolution ‘for 
years’ and’ no revolution having yet occurred. To 


‘them it seems the limits of our tolerance stop short - 


of either total anarchy or total revolution. The 
actual parameters of tolerance are in our laws, con- 
stitution, customs and attitudes. And they have all 
been exceeded under the tremendous pressures of 
population growth, social tensions, revolutionary 
violence, grinding poverty, growing unemployment, 
food shortages and rising-prices. . ` 
The prevalance of cérruption and loss of confi- 
-dence in politicians, public services and the machi- 





The author is a distinguished Indian diplomat, 
and a former Under Secretary General, United 
Nations. 
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nery for mhaintenance of Jaw and order and admi-. 
_ nistration 


Of justice have ‘created widespread 
cynicism. The Press is full of ominous foreboding 
one day and Senseless euphoria the next day. A 
concerned, observer is filled “with contradictory 
impressions that vary froma feeling of resignation 
that things will never change except to' get worse, to 
the absurdly Micawberish conviction that something 
will turn up to improve tite situation. 

Economics does not ordinarily lend itself to 
miracles, but it is on the economic front that they 
have been-happening. There has been steady and 
sustained economic development and living standards 
have generally improved, giving the impression that 
India is on the move, although the poor. have been 


pitilessly multiplying, the latest éstimate being 271 ` 


million. However, soothsayers kave been consoling 


_ us that better days ate forever just round ‘the corner, 


An economic astrologer has even predicted that 


“while the rest of the world would suffer the most 


fearful of depressions, India would not but would 
lead the way in spiritual renaissance! - 

On the political front the overall weather is usually 
portrayed as one of stability, despite peripheral 


storms of tenacious violence. We are told that’ 


democracy has taken firm ‘root and is here to stay. 
Evidently, in these forty years its practitioners have 
acquired strong vested interests in its perpetuation 
as a means to their ends. . 

There seems to be inherent ambiguity in the 
practice of democracy jin situations of great human 
diversity, be it race, religion or language. When the 
happiness of the many is made dependent on the 
misery of the few, mere reduction of their’ misery 
per se is not the complete answer. It will result in 
tyranny of the majority with concomitant revolutio- 
nary Violence by the minority. Such: situations are 
obviously beyond the limits of tolerance. 

Tolerance is a basic precondition for creation of 
a humane.society. When tolerance changes from its 
active to a passive condition, ‘its limits become 
tenuous and ‘uncertain. The virtue of active toler- 
ance depends on its limits being observed by the 
rulers and the ruled as well as by the majority and 
the minority. i 

However, tolerance as 4 principle can have no 


‘application in a situation that imperils the very 


survival of society, such as nuclear war. Equally, it 
cannot apply ina situation that threatens to dehuma- 
nize and overwhelm society, such as would be the 
case with uncontrolled ‘growth of population without 


regard to the availability of resources. for sustaining - 


‘a civilised way of life, © > ` 


_ The persistence of an incùrable feeling of compla- | 
- cency and the turning of a blind eye to the appalling 


reality of the Malthusian nightmare of the galloping 
growth of our population is hard to explain. All 
i > (Continued on page 34) 
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` Punjab: Watershed Year 


i 


‘SEMINARIST 


1988 marks a change,in national 
policy on Punjab, a watersh 
ed between the effort to find a poli- 
tical “solution through democratic 


` forces and the succumbing to terrorist 


pressure, either through panic, or 
for the ruling party’s political: goals. 

No government, be it democratic 
or totalitarian has successfully com- 


promised with those; who have’ 


attempted to secede, weaken the 
foundations of the nation or impinge. 
upon its constitutional structure in 
any way. Yet the government of this 
country inspite of its rhetoric in past 


' years, has today forgotten all its 
.. brave, moral and nationalist, state- 


ments, and has attempted to defuse 

the situation through compromise 

and appeasement. rie 
The policy:with regard to Punjab 


” today has no parallel, nor is even 


justifiable in relation to’ previous 
accords-and understandings. When- 
ever a. Situation is considered, 


‘Accords’ entered into (Mizoram), - 


or an understanding reached, it is 


’ with those individuals or organiza- 


_national unity. 


tions that have repudiated secession. 
Sometimes such. understandings are 
even necessary in the interest of 
The secessionist 
movement in-Mizoram was brought 
to an end by Laldenga’s . acceptance 
of the Constitution, abandoning 
his demand for a separate nation. 
The accord in Assam gave the agi- 
tating students political’ power to 
resolve problems of their own crea- 
tion and demands raised by them 
during the course of their move- 
ment, both within the constitutional 
framework. f 

In Punjab the movement has an 
altogether different perspective and 
the objective is different, The causes, 
whatever they were when the trouble 
started in 1981, are now over- 
shadowed by recent declarations and 
demands. The movement itself has 
relinquished all democratic methods 
and opted for the.gun to achieve 


“Seminarist’ happens to be a 
leading politician from Punjab. 
This article is being reproduced 
from the - May 1988 issue of 
‘Seminar’. É 
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political power by seceding from the 
nation. For any government to strike 
a deal in such a situation is not only 
naive, but it also raises the question 
of the competence of such a govern- 
ment. ee vig 
Before any understanding is reach- 
ed, a government must ‘first under- 
stand the cause’ and then try to tackle 
it, rather than merely look at the 
movement itself which is a conse- 
quence of that cause. In Punjab, 
from 1981, knowing that the cause 
was a combination of religious, poli- 
tical and economic issues, the gov- 


ernment, dragged its feet at each. 


stage. Ironically at a latter date it 
agreed to concede on an issue that 


had stalled the earlier talks, by. 


which time, it was unacceptable to 
the movement because of the grow- 
ing political pressure. The same gov- 
ernment is today attempting to 
tackle a terrorist movement with 
the power of the gun, continuing to 
evade those issues that were respon- 
sible for the creation and sustenance 
of the movement itself. j 
_ The tragedy has been a lack of 
decisiart making, brought on by 
political considerations and the 
belief that the very minimum should 
be canceded to a political opponent. 


The handling of Punjab since inde- . 


pendence had given New Delhi a 
‘feeling of superiority and a certain 
smugness that Sikh issues, no matter ` 
how major, could always be brought 
to a successful conclusion by buying 


the callaboration of the dominant. 


section of the. Akali party. This was 
how the Akali leadership functioned 
as well, justifying this belief, but the 
events of 1984 and the serious poli- 
tical, social, religious and_economic 
fallout of Operation Bluestar and 
the November massacre of the Sikhs 
by Congress led goons, should have 
made: the central government aware 
of the changed circumstances, and 
consequently the need to change its 
approach. But that was not to be. 


After the elections of 1985 and. ` 


the formation of the Akali gov- 
ernment, the Union government con- 
tinued to dominate the Akali party 
leadership which foolishly accepted 
this domination, as in the past and 


+ 


ended its short rule in the manner 
it did. Its lust for power, ‘the Union 
government’s misguided approach 
through. its inability to read the 


. Sikh mood, and the developing poli- 


tical situation in the state, helped to 
bring about its demise. 

The exit of the Akali government 
brought about a fresh effort to break 
the impasse. The United Akali Dal 
which was written off the previous 
year as anti-national, was suddenly 
acceptable and it was hoped that the 
release of PS Badal from prison 
would bring about a polarisation of 
national forces in the Sikh political 
field. Badal, though well intentioned 
in the aftermath of his ` release, 
finally succumbed to a combination 
of physical fear and pressure by the 


-Tohra group to take a more extre- 


mist - line culminating in the 
Ludhiana rally onthe 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1988, which brought about 
his eclipse. To be fair to him how-, 
ever, no Akali leader released from 
prison while the others remained in 
custody could afford` to adopt any 


‘other approach and keep his credi- 


bility. Amongst the Sikhs in Punjab 
today, any suggestion of working 
out a deal’ with New Delhi is suffi- 


4 


standing. 


‘cient to demolish a leader of any’ 


ò SE @. 
T# Union government’s. present 

approach, though acclaimed as a. 
Major political initiative, is. clearly 
Ifresponsible and seems to have been 
brought about as a consequence of 
its frustration and alarm at the steep 
increase in terrorist acts. The nation 
is doubtful of all this. The severe 
censure of the government in edito- 
rials of Jeading national dailies and 
comments by individuals and groups 
indicate this feeling. In Punjab this 
initiative has been received with 
suspicion and fear, both by the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. 

The move is being viewed by 
Sikhs asa public sop to show the 
nation and the world that a political 
initiative has been undertaken know- 
ing full well that it was not likely to 
succeed (as inadvertently conceded 


il 


: 
3 


by Home Minister Buta Singh). The 
scenario then is to impose an 
emergency, stifle the press and 
undertake a major crack-down in- 
Punjab, and to use that as an issue 
in a national élection. The ramifica- 
tions that, this policy is likely to 
‘have on the future of the Sikhs, on: 
Punjab and the nation, is being con- 
veniently set aside for short term 
political gains. 
tion of 1985, the ruling party feels 


the necessity to polarize the Hindi - 


belt. 
If this is the intention it could: 
lead to a resurgence of anti-Sikh 
- passions fuelled along by Bal Thack- 
eray type statements, paving the way 


to violence and mass, migrations. - 


Those who may question this theory 
or write it off as“irresponsible need 
only turn'to the 1985 elections. It 
was, the usé of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution in the elections that 
enabled the Congress party’s return 
with an unparalleled parliamentary 
majority of 405 seats. This issue then 
became conveniently acceptable 
once the election was over. Or the 
' fact that there was a spurt in viole- 
nce a few days beforé ‘the Haryana 
elections last year? Who. gains by 
‘these incidents? It is only the 
Congress party. ` No Sikh militant 
organization would have wished the 
return of a Congress government in 
` Haryana. 7 Py s 
Today the killings are mainly of 
Sikhs, in some cases entire families 
being wiped out, a situation that 
bas forced many: Sikh: families to 
move from the disturbed western 
districts to ` safer ‘havens. ` These 
killings and the migration as a 
consequence,’ should help turn 
‘public opinion against terrorism. 
Therefore it raises the question of the 
forces behind the violence. Would 
terrorist organisations, whoever 
they may be, like a situation to 
develop where people turn against 
them, when their effort has always 
been to expand their. base and. 
thereby strengthen their movement? 
I hold no brief for the terrorists or 
their despicable acts, however, the 
‘coincidences’ are too many and too 
deliberate to be mere coincid- 
ences. : 

If on the other hand the Union 
' govertiment is genuinely interested 
in peace in Punjab then govern- 
ments that deal with such move- 
ments must analyze: (a) the objec- 
tive of the movement; (b) the forces 


12 


Just as in the- elec- © 


` 


behind it; ‘ (c) the strength of such 
a movement; and (d) its acceptance 
by the people. Once a conclusion is 
reached, the government 
formulate a long term policy to deal 
with it. This has obviously not 
been done in the present situation, 
or if it has, wrong conclusions have 
been reached on faulty presump- 
tions and panicky reactions that 
setiously modify such conclusions 
to the point of making the original 
policy redundant. : 

. The Akali Dal despite, the 
rhetoric of some of its senior leader- 
ship,’ is a democratic force with 
committed grassroot support -in 
each of the state’s 12,200 villages, 
and is the only force able to oppose 
successfully a militant Sikh move- 
ment, having a common platform. 
The way to have done this in the 
Post Barnala situation was to have: 


-(a) leť the Akali Dal (UAD with 


others) form a governinent; (b} to 
let its cadres begin a major political 
movement in rural Punjab, backed 


by whatever governmental ‘support - 


was necessary, ic., development, 
employment etcetera; (c) to hold 
the general elections to the SGPC 
to: (i) remove Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra who believes ina policy of 
compromise with the terrorists, and 
runs a corrupt: organisation; (ii) 
bring in a clean and fresh, lot of 
members to elect a determined and 
experienced President to run the 
affairs of the Body, and to. ensure 


-the sanctity of the gurudwaras; (d) 


to get its youth cadres, comprising 
of ex-AISSF activists to move into 
the disturbed areas to wean away 
support amongst the youth from 
terrorist activities; and (e) to stamp 
out by force those groups who 
continue their activity whether at 
the behest of Pakistan, for separatist 
ideology, orfor personal gain. ` 


_ There will be some political: obser- - 


vers (and the government itself, to 
justify its new initiative — if that is 
the word one can use for this unfor- 
tunate experiment) who will write 
this assessment off as unworkable 
or even say thatan Akali govern- 
ment was given such an opportunity, 
conveniently forgetting that the 
Barnala government which accepted 
a subservient role under New Delhi 
began to lose its credibility’ which 
was further destroyed by New 
Delhi’s insistence that the govern- 
ment enter the Golden Temple in 
April 1986, The idea that a leader- 


` 
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must : 


ship foisted on the Akali party by 
New Delhi through the machinations 
of Arjun Singh, then Governor of 
Punjab, could eventually resolve 
a sensitive issue, was in itself naive 
and goes to show ‘the amazing. 
Jack of understanding that New “ 
Delhi has consistently shown on 
this primarily Sikh problem, from 
Een Bluestar to the present 
ay... x 
No matter what New Delhi’s: 
belief, it is inconceivable that any 
responsible government would under- 
take a fresh initiative that had only 
a slender chance of success. It has 
certainly in the process rendered 
irrelevant the democratic forces in 
the state. It has demoralised the 
state’s administration, in -spite of 
the brave front put up by Governor 


Ka 
Pal 


~ 
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Ray, and given á shot-in the arm to „m 


the secessionist movement. This is / 
what has happened. 


TH latest understanding reached 
with the Head Priests, whatever 
the deal, cannot work on a long term 
basis. There may be short term 
gains that appear to be working but 
that is all. The separatist ideology 
and commitment is now too deep- 
rooted for persuasion to.work, and 
the forces behind it are too com- 
mitted to back out. Amongst these 
are those forces acting at the behest 
of Pakistan who have their own 
reasons, or those who carry out acts 
for self gratification which motivates 
most bank Jootings and extortion 
indulged: in today. ‘On Baisakhi, the 
two AISSF groups could merge; 
however the Panthic Committee.and 
its allied groups such as the Khalsa 
Commando Force (KCF) etcetera 


- will under no circumstances either 


accept the jathedar’s call for ‘pooran 
azadi? within India, or respond to a 
call to stop violence. Silence from 
the Panthic Committee should not : 
be considered as its consent and 
neither should a’half hearted denial 
be seen as a positive sign. If they are 
silent, they are perhaps for tactical 
reasons, for some breathing space 
which will allow them to build and . 
reorganise their rank and file, aquire 
more arms. The alarming rate of non- 
stop killings are indicative of this, 
as is the discovery of arms and the 
induction of large quantities of 
new weapons and ammunition. 
Jathedar Jasbir Singh of the Akal 


ae 


Takht who left India in 1977, return- 
ed to be imprisoned in 1985. He 
rose to prominence, particularly 
amongst the overseas Sikhs, in 
- the post ‘Operation Bluestar period. 
He had, before his release in 1988, 
no idea of the anger of the youth of 
Punjab which was brought on by 
four years of police brutality. Also, 
he was unaware of the fact that the 
other three Head Priests, front men 
of the Panthic Committee -which in 
turn owed its allegiance to Pak- 
istan, would give him only half 
hearted support. Jasbir Singh has 
only two options: (1) to join his 
family — headed by Baba Joginder 
Singh who is not accepted by the 
Panthic Committee and their Dam- 
dami Taksal; or (2) to join the 
_ Panthic Committee. If he takes the 

first option, the tussle between him 
and the Panthic Committee for 
domination will begin. In that situa- 
tion each will present a more radical 
programme to’rally the embittered 
youth. In the case of the second 
option, the Panthic Committee being 
a front for Pakistan’s activity, will 
aggravate the instability in Punjab. 
Therefore, acceptance of either 


option is likely to lead to a conti- , 


nuation, even an increase in Violence. 

If indeed the intention is to help 
strengthen Jathedar Jasbir Singh 
who may have agréed to fight the 
secessionist forces, the- government 
has its own peculiar way of giving 
this support! Praise for Jasbir Singh 
first by a Congress(1) general secre- 
' tary some weeks ago, more recently 
by the PM himself in an interview 
to a foreign journal, is in itself 
enough to begin the process of demo- 
lishing his credibility viz a viz the 
Sikhs. Is it possible that the govern- 
ment could continue to be. so ill- 
- informed about Sikh opinion? Or is 
the intention to balance the two 
forces, to start a confrontation bet- 
ween them that would be inconclu- 
sive, so that the pot continues to 


4 


boil? Is it a policy of divide and. 


rule. . : 


Pakistan, Whether. or not it is- 


interested in the creation of Khalis- 
tan, is for its own reasons of security 
interested in keepiíg Punjab embit- 
tered. In such a situation, with 
Kashmir open to a battle of attri- 
tion, and Rajasthan south of Gan- 
ganagar district being non-tankable 
country, the only launching platform 
for any offensive operation is along 
the border from Jammu to Ganga- 
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-crack-down 


wey ot 2 awe 
nagar. This entire area is Sikh 
dominated, and if the Sikhs are up 
in arms, this area cannot be used 
for that purpose. .The Sikhs: make 


‘up 11 per cent of the troops and 23 


per ‘cent of the officers of the Indian 
Army. Any.law and order problem ` 
in Punjab that results in a massive 
will automatically 
demorafize and probably embitter 
Sikh troops. Such action would 
take place'in their villages and 
would render the people incapable 
of the pffensive spirit, essential in 
such a situation. 

It ig generally believed that Jasbir 
Singh has been assured that short of 
Khalistan, al! else will be conceded, 
and that Punjab will get a special 
status through appropriate legisla- 
tion as has been done in the case of 
Kashmir through Article 370 of the © 
Constitution. If-indeed such a com- 
mitment has been made, anid if this 
is what he is telling his supporters, 
anyone, with any political sense 
knows that such a commitment will 
never be honoured. It would imply 
the beginning of the disintegration 
of the nation. Whether New Delhi 
has made a commitment or‘not will 
become apparent as time passes. 
However, this last gamble is already 
set on its disastrous course. The 
message to the nation is: (a) the 
government will respond only toa 
movement that takes to the gun; (b) 


‘the government ‘will consider more 


concesions if secession is the 
ultimate goal; and (c) statements 
made by the government in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere resolving to 
fight secessionist movements to the 
end if necessary, are not to be taken 
seriously.’ ; 

Subash Ghising, and others who 
either speak of autonomy or seces- 
sion, have now been shown how to 
get New Delhi to’'concede to their 
demands. The timing of the Union 
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governmient is right as well! The 
Indian military commitment is 
reported to be 1,37,000 troops in 
Sri Lanka — more than the Russian 
commitment in Afghanistan — and 
today Pakistan can free four Divi 
sions from the Afghan border arid ~ 
two of their Divisions are to returii 
from Saudi Arabia. This develop- 
ment in itself should be seen asa 
serious sign. 


Home Minister Buta Singh has 
now informed the nation that the 
Pakistan border will’ be frozen by 
whatever methods necessary. This 
demand was made by Amarinder 
Singh, UAD legislature party leader 
in the Punjab Assembly, in August 
1986 and in a signed article in the 
Hindustan Times in December 1986, 
only to be brushed aside by the 
same Home Minister as ‘impractical’. , 
The question is that if it had been 
done then, would the situation have 
deteriorated to what it is now? Or, 
how many thousands of innocent 
lives could it have saved? Why then 
was it not considered if it is possible 
today? ; 


In the past -four years, since 
Bluestar, the government has spent 
massive sums of money on intellig- 
ence activity in thẹ state and it is aŭ 
accepted fact that all Sikh organiza- 
tions, including the militant ones, 
have been infiltrated successfully by 
these agencies. If that is so, why . 
was the government not aware of the 
Pakistan connection till now? Why 
has the government not been able 
to move successfully against terro- 
rist organisations so far? Where has 
all this effort gone to if we are still 
not aware of such basic matters? If 
there has been a failure of assess- 
ment or effort, why haven’t any 
heads rolled? If on the other hand 
government was aware of terrorist 
intentions and that of Pakistan why 
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. has it ‘waited so tong’ to take the 
effective steps that it is now con- 
sidering? The nation is entitled to 
an explanation. 

Even though the government has 
in its wisdom foreclosed its political 
options by dissolving the state As- 
sembly and by pushing aside the 
democratic forces, it is still not too 
late for it to. retract its steps. The 
release of Simranjit Singh Mann is 
the necessary step. The release of 
the Jodhpur detenus and the removal 

_ of the other irritants demanded by 
Sikh political groups from time to 
time'is the second. And finally the 


PM must rise above petty party con~., 


‘siderations and’ take action against 
party colleagues, even if in senior 
posts, for the November 1984 riots. 
The Sikhs must be made to feel that 


justice is being done, and that they. ` 
are considered citizens of this nation ` 


today as they have always been. 
There is no better way for the gov- 
ernment to prove this than by taking 
such action. 

If on the other hand it is the intei- 


tion of government to implement the ` 


emergency in Punjab and‘to use the 
army to subdue this movement, it is 
bound to lead to a deterioration of. 


the, situation as time passes. The -` 


Union. government must remember 
that any clamp-down will drive the 
militant leadership across the border 
to ‘await -the withdrawal‘ of the 
security. forces, eventually to return, 
to “a more receptive and fertile 
environment. 


A . ` try . soy 
, 


RINGING in an’ ‘emergency in 
Punjab will no:doubt be. discus- 
sed in much detail over the next 
month, both in Parliament and on 
‘other forums. Here I need only say 
that Punjab has had 22 laws enacted 


or amended’ since the trouble started ` 


to enable the security forces to take 
action, These powers over-ride all 
the fundamental rights of the citi- 
zens of the state and therefore, what 
' ig the necessity for an emergency? 
Solely to stifle protest? 

The amendment of Arie 358; 
356, 19, 14 and 21 read together, 
put the. “lid: on all atrocities that the 
security forces commit in Punjab 
and no one, no newspapers, civil 
rights groups or any citizen of the 
state or for that matter the. nation, 
will be able to question publicly. 
any events related in any way to 


pa 
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to do as they will, 


- Prime 


told; 


the” ‘state. It will mean dat the 


security forces wil] have a free hand 
‘and thereby 
create many more “Khalistans’ or 


-embittered youth to perpetuate acts 


of terrorism. 

The -questions Indians hust ask 
themselves are: (a)‘RIs this experi- 
mental ‘compromise with terrorists 
worthwhile? (b) If it is.a determined 
plan to win a general election, can 
this country afford such 
ponsible functioning, leading’ the 
nation towards disintegration? The 
Minister has ‘breakfast 
meetings’ with Editors’ of national 
dailies’ and other well meaning 


- individuals — people who may be 


well meaning but with no personal 
knowledge of the situation in the 
state nor with any political stake 
in it. The newspapers. then report 


‘official handouts of the conclusions 
‘Teached during this great debate, 


indulged’ in over a pot of tea, and 
declare that- the situation though 


bad, ‘could’ be* worse, and that the- 


majority of Sikhs really don’t want 
Khalistan. This way the reality gets 
blurred and further confusion 
prevails. | 

Instead of breakfast meetings, 


next time let the PM visit and: talk . 


to . those. youth» reeling under the 
brutality of the: security forces;. let 


.him talk- to those mothers ‘who 


have lost their. sons, or wives , whose 


“husbands have. been tortured and 
_ killed by state terrorism; let him 


go to the border districts of Punjab 
and see the inundation of the rural 
areas by men in khaki with rifles, 
treating citizens with utter disdain 
and contempt. Yes,. today the majo- 
rity of the; Sikhs want. to be part 


_of the.nation. Whether that will be 


so after the imposition of an emer- 
gency, or a second Operation Wood 
Rose is anybody’s guess. 

The Union government’s policy 


_ must be reversed and the so-called” 


inefféctive democratic forces resur- 


` rected. However, if left too. long, 


who knows if they will have the 
will to. be effective in the’changed 
circumstances. Politicians will sur- 
vive come what may. -The only 


. difference will be that the same 


politicians that. responded to the 
mood of the people and welcomed 
the Rajiv-Longowal Accord of 1985, 
will do the same tomorrow, accept- 
ing ‘pooran azad? a mote respect- 
able word for Khalistan we are 
some price to pay for elec- 


irres- 


toral victory! ‘The question today 
does not seem to be the survival of 
the Sikhs. as part of India, or of 
regional stability, -the question 
really is the survival of India itself 
as we have known. -it these forty 
years. That is the problem'to which 
the country must address itself even 
if'its government does not.. 

T oday people ask -themselves 
whether something can be done to 
bring normalcy back to the state. 
“Too much has happened for any 
“one to’ answer that with: any cer- 
tainty. or give a timetable for it. 
I however- believe that:peace will . 
‘return one day, as Punjab wants it 
— in-spite of the Severe test it’ has 
been-put to. The Punjabi’ brother? - 
hood is still intact, but for that to, 
be seen as a reality thé masses of 
Punjab who are today aloof and 


opposed to this madness, must be ~> 


mobilized and that can only be 
done by democractic forces. As the 
secessionist movement is a Sikh one, 
the Sikh political forċes have a . 
greater responsibility. i 

- To achieve this the Union . gov- 
ernment must: reverse its Punjab 
policy, strengthen its democratic 
.forces and come down hard on 
the terrorist organizations, simul- 
taneously tackling the causes that 
attract our. youth to it. This by 
resolving . unemployment through. 
mass industrialisation, by addressing 
the irrigation and water shortage 
problem and economic and other 
„grievances listed from time to‘time. 

We must be conscious that even ' 
if positive, measures are taken, 
terrorism has taken root and will ` 
take a long time to die. ont. For 
that we must be prepared. If mass 
-killings continue to take place we 
must face the problem rather than 
get unnerved and begin to Teverse 
sensible policies. 

Terrorism, as others have learnt 
-by.experience, can never be appeas- 
ed or compromised with. If this 
approach is firmly understood and 
these suggestions accepted and 
implemented by the Union govern- 
ment, regardless of the terrorist 
opposition to it, there is hope that 
some day in the not too distant 
future sanity will- prevail. If not, 
then Punjab is in for possibly the 
darkest period ever'in its turbulent 
history, the Sikhs destined to: no 
future at all, and the country well 
set on the path to disinteere ion. o 
(Courtesy : Seminar) 
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China Today : 7 
Strategy at Home — - 
and Abroad 


t 
China has of late acquired considerable importance 


from the Indian standpoint and major visits to that 
country by leaders of political parties have either taken 
Place or are in the offing. -Besides, several trips by 
Indian journalists and businessmen to China haye provi- 
‘ded an insighi into various aspects of the China that is 
opening up and emerging on the world scene. 


We are 


reproducing. here an article by H.K. Dua, the dis- 


; ) 
H.K. DUA 


' tinguished Editor’ of the Hindustan Times (who 
recently went to China), that appeared in his daily, 
„paper in two parts (on May 4 and 5, 1988). Some 


other articles on China are also being carried in this 


issue. 


+ 
t 


ps Xiaoping had a smile of satisfaction as he 
watched the Seventh National People’s Congress 
endorse his reforms to reshape China’s political and 
economic structure as well as the choice of the men 
who are to'carry these reforms forward. Apparently. 
he was not bothered by the fact that what he was 
doing tended to go against- the canons of Mao 
Zedong whose embalmed body lay across the road 
jn-Tien An Men Square in an impressive mzusoleum 
that attracts more tourists than devotees these days. 
In another part of the city, in the Beijing University, 
Mao’s massive statues were pulled down as 2,978 


- delegates to the NPC approved plans to throw. 


China’s doors wide open to foreign companies and 
law to provide a role for small-scale private sector 
and grant citizens the permission to transfer land 
rights — all meant to place China ona track far 
removed from the path shown by Mao. 
Nations which have experienced major upheavels 
have a vested interest in early change, This is 
perhaps what China is experiencing these days. At 
84, Deng Xiaoping is happy that whatever the shape 


' of politics the men that are going to take over from 


him are unlikely to reverse the changes that he has 
gone ‘in for during his 10 years of stewardship of 
China, A ' 

Tt will however, be wrong to believe that Deng 
Xiaoping has taken a back seat. What he has 
brought about isa set of policies that might have 
gone against the dogma but are clearly aimed to 
push China to achieve an economic growth that 
can place it among the. advanced nations of the 
world, Lest these policies should be jettisoned just 
incase he becomes a victim of the laws of biology 
he has chosen a’ set of younger leaders who are as 
pragmatic as he has been are believes in the kind of 
values be has placed before China. > 

Deng is one of the last survivors of the Long 
March veterans who suffered during communists’ 


“struggle for power in China. He. suffered again for 


power in China. He suffered again for nearly ten 
years during the Cultural Revolution that was being 
used by Maoist Gang of Four-for gaining absolute 
control of the Chinese Communist Party and as 
such as China. The Gang of Four, including Mao’s 


wife, is in a limbo, Deng Xiaoping has, after’ 


_ tactful handling’of the conservatives, moderates and 


reformers, placed ‘his own men in key positions in 
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China’s complicated political structure. 


He has chosen not to fall for the trappings of 
office, but-has taken care that he remains Chairman 
of the: Central Military Commission that places the 
People’s Liberation Army under his control and, as 
such he can have effective political clout. Apparently, 
he remains China’s paramount ruler and an arbiter 
of its policies. Last October’s 18th-Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party, whose decision Deng 
has carefully articulated, has placed Zhao Ziyang 
in a position that can make him China’s next para- 
mount guler. ‘Zhao Ziyang is 69, a protege of Deng 
Xiaoping. 

Deng has seen to it that Zhao Ziyang and none 
else is the Génera] Secretary of the Communist Party, 
The top job gives him the control of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The . position’ gives him an 
opportunity to consolidate his political base, expand 
it further and place his men in key positions in 
the party and the government. Deng Xiaoping has - 
~also made Zhao Ziyang as one of the two Vice- 
Chairmen of the Central Military Commission, the 
other Vice-Chairman beifig Deng’s close friend 

* Yang Shangkung. Vice-chairmanship of the Central 
Military Commission gives Zhao Ziyang an oppor- 
tunity to have influence in the People’s Liberation 
Army that despite reforms remains a crucial factor 
in China’s political structure. 


Encouraged by Deng, Zhao Ziyang has ‘clearly 
emerged as a_leadgr of the reformers in the Chinese 
Communist Party, particularly after exit early last 

: year of Hu Yaobang who could not withstand any | 
anti-reform campaign launched by the conservatives 
who would either like China to continue the tradi- 
tional path of Marxist-Leninist-Maoist thought or 
go slow in reforms even if these have become 
necessary. The conservatives have not wound up 
their shop but have clearly accepted a back seat 
watching perhaps whether Zhao Ziyang succeeds or 
fails in carrying out his reforms.. The leader of the 
conservatives, Chen Yun, was influential so long as 
he was a member of the key Standing Committee 
of Politburo; now he has been made chairman of 
the Central Advisory Commission — a position 
which Deng Xiaoping himself held for about five 
years. Another conservative leader, Peng Zhen, is 
like Chen Yun, in his 80s and is said to be ill and 
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not having much say in the decision-making. 

Deng Xiaoping has ruled China for ten years, 
modernising it, freeing it from the shackles of 
Maoist dogma but has. been cautious in making the 
political and economic changes. Essentially he 
has relied on consensus and change rather than 
upheavals i in _ steadily moving forward. His ‘skills 

_ in balancing various forces in the Chinese Conimu- 
nist Party are noticeable. He is not found of the 


' conservatives, but he has not sent them “to the 


countryside .to work ‘on the farms. ' Instead, ‘he has 

+shown them some respect, . given them some posi= , 
tions although clearly tilting the balacce in favour’ 
of the reforms. This could -be bis „way of ‘keeping 
the conservatives happy or ensuring at the same 
time that the reformers do not get carried away with 
‘their enthusiasm. 

Deng’s instinctive tendency to balance may have’ 
been the reason.to choose Li Peng as the country’s. 
Prime Minister, - Li Peng is ten years younger than 
Zhao Ziyang. He is said to be a follower of Chen . 
‘Yun, a leader of the conservatives. Li Peng’s critics 
‘do try to embarrass him on two counts. One is that 
has reached the top because he is an adopted son of, 
the late Prime Minister Zhou En-Lai, the other, is 


that since he spent his student days in Moscow he ` 


‘ might follow pro-Soviet policies. At his Press con- 
ference in Beijing soon after the NPC he fought back 
. on both counts. He said he was. not’ an adopted’ 
son of Zhou En-Lai and did not owe ‘his rise in 


politics to the late Prime Minister; he also maintain- , 


ed that his policies would be dictated more by the 
“Communist „Party than. by the fact where he went for 
studies. : 

Unlike Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng i iš more of a techno- 
crat. He studied engineering at the Moscow Power, 
Institute in the early 1950s and speaks Russian. He 
held fairly senior positions, before he became Minis- 
ter of Power in the late 1970s... 
man equipped with managerial skills: rather than 
grassroots political experience. In China’s debate’ 
over the reforms he is said'to have favoured ‘a canti- 

- ous approach. 

The Western observers will be committing a 
mistake in continuing to believe that there are serious 
differences between _ General Secretary Zhao ‘Ziyang 
and Prime Minister Li’ Peng., It is tempting for them 
to’think that Zhao is running fullsteam with political ” 
and economic reforms and that Li Peng is furiously 
applying. breaks. © The facts can be otherwise. Zhao 
Ziyang is certainly for the reforms but he is not 
being rash as is evident from his keynote speech to. 
the Second Plenary Session of the.13th Party Central 
Committee which met only a month before the 
National People’s Congress. On the other hand 
nowhere in the 56-page report he read out to the 
NPC, Prime Minister Li Peng gave the hint that he 
is opposed to the economic reforms or the pace at 
which these are to be pushed through. Jn fact Zhao - 
inis Second Plenum speech has spoken about the 
need for ensuring a stable and balanced. deyelopment 
just as Li Peng underlined the need for an open door 
policy in his report. 

Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng derive. strength from’ 
different streams in the Communist movement and 
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Essentially, he is a` 


the existence of the pro-Mao chaceriatives and the 


pro-Deng reformers cannot be denied. Nevertheless, 


it cannot be ignored the best time for the two groups 
to test their strength was last October’s Thirteenth 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party. Deng 
had been in. power by that time for as long as nine 
years, at times calling the shots, at times evolving 


‘workable compromises and marching forward with 
_Teforms favouring a market-oriented economy and 


opening the door to foreing companies. Last year 
the conservatives threw up a challenge, but only Hu 
Yaobang’s head rolled. The gainerin the process 
was Zhao Ziyang whose gradual accendancy to 
power has dennitely been encouraged by Deng 


; Xiaoping. 


It,is possible that the conservatives and the refor- 


- mers reached a consensus at fhe Party’s Thirteenth 
the National People’s ` 


Congress and that. none at 
Congress Jast month felt like disturbing it. It is 


certain this consensus will survive as’ long as Déng ` 


Xiaoping i is on the scene and that the conservatives 


will find it difficult to fight it oat with the reformers 


for no other reason thaa the general realisation that. 
China without the reforms cannot make any head-, 


way. Also the conservatives are unable to suggest 


an alternative strategy by which China can be pulled . 


out of poverty and stagnation. 

Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang and their colleagues 
aré for reforms because they think there is no other 
way to pull China out of backwardness and put.it 
ona road which can help it compete with the 
advanced nations. Hence they want to go in for 


measured steps towarns market economy where ' 


- .centralised planning does not dictate the decisions 


of individual enterprises. The party’s interference in 


the running of State-owned plants is sought to be 


reduced so that managers can take their own deci- 
sions. They want to import foreign capital so that 
goods can be produced in China with foreign money 
and Chinese . labour ‘and then exported to other 


countries. A law passed by the NPC has sought to. 


permit the transfer 6f-Jand righrs which in effect 
means private ownership of land and ‘this in turn 


_offers scope for increasing production. ‘These are 


not insignificant decisions -considering the risks 
involved. Deng has been taking these risks-during 
the Jast-ten years; Zhao Ziyang is taking these risks 


knowing fully well that he has a political career oxen. 


after Deng. : 
So long as Deng Xiaoping is ‘alive Zhao Ziyang 


has nothing to worry-in going ahead with the.reforms — 


and his plans to shape the political- apparatus to his 
needs. The question is whether he can be on his 
own even after Deng - when he conservatives could 
raise their head to challenge his position. 


a 


Much depends upon how long Deng Xiaoping - 


lives to provide a protective .umbrella. But essenti- 
ally a ruler'who has reached the top has to be on 
his own. If in the next couple of years he can conso- 


lidate his base in thé party and in the People’s | 


Liberation “Army, Zhao Ziyang can be around in 


China for some years opening the door still wider, ` 


- pulling the country out of what he conveniently 
calls the primary stage of socialism and pushing it 
towards a market economy. Zhao Ziyang has left 


. 


hi 
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others behind i in the race for power in China, but 
` has to contend for himself to remain ahead of others 
and be at the helm. He may succeed: 


8. 


A great deal of thought has ‘been given before 

` evolving what the--Chinese call it independent 
foreign policy. Essentially, this policy flows from 
an intense desire to. promote national interest and | 
acquire a greater say for China in the affairs of the 
world. . 

The report China’s new Prime Minister, Li.Peng 
présented to the National People’s Congress Jast 
month.and some recent statements- of the Vice Pre- 
mier in charge of foreign affairs, Mr Wu Xuegian, 
make it clear that the Chinese intend to pursue this 
policy during the ‘next few years keeping long-term 
and short-term objectives in view. But “for the 
Kampuchean question, China appears to bestaking » 
a relaxed view of the world. 

.The Chinese are fond of studying international’ 
environment, defining it and redefining it to evolve 
matching responses. The last major exercise they 
completed inthis connection was in 1982 when 
~ they came out with the independent foreign policy. ` 
Actually thé policy ‘was the outcome of four years’ 
of debate in the Chinese Communist leadership and 
the new goals set before the nation by Deng Xiaop- 
ing after he staged a comeback to the centre-stage 
of China’s politics. 

While the conduct ‘of the Chinese foreign policy 


‘may ofted surprise: other nations, the rationale 


behind it is simple. Mr Deng. Xiaoping and his 
colleagues were worried that’ China, despite its size 
and potentialities, had been left behind thanks to ten 


years of the Cultural Revolution and the rigidities, 


of some of Maoist policies. They concluded that 
China must change its domestic and foreign policies 
so that itcan make rapid strides to become an 
advanced industrialised and powerful nation. ` 

Moving a nation of one billion people is not that 
easy. Mao chose to sharpen Chinese consciousness 
and taught it how to stand up on its feet. The obses- 
sion with self-reliance in Maoist strategy charmed 
his countrymen those days, although the world was 
getting shrunk and technologically taking rapid 
strides leaving China with a greater handicap. 
Hence the Chinese thought of looking around and 
found that the international environment was not 
as tense as they had imaginéd it to be and there were 
opportunities they could avail themselves of. Also, > 
the need to step up economic growth dictated the 
import of foreign capital and technology. This 
involved opting for an open door policy and as such 
a flexibie foreign policy aimed at relaxing tensions 
around China. 

Chinese rhetoric was quite shrill about -inter- 
national developments earlier. It made noises that 
the Soviet Union was a hegemonistic power throw- 
‘ing its weight around, threatening its security and 
creating a hostile environment around it. There was 
a clear ‘attempt to evolve a strategic understanding, 
if not alliance, with the United States against the 
Soviet Union. 
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‘çan cut even the 50.per cent 
‘weapons at the next summit. - 


Now not only the Soviet Union but the United — 
States also is being described as’ a hegemonistic 
power. Not that the Chinese Government is seeing 
hostile ‘intentions in Washington but it has 
apparently “come to the conclusion that it is worth 
reducing hostility towards the Soviet Union and to 
that extent dependence on thé United States, Also 
acquiring a position-equidistant from the two super 
powers can give China a greater room to manoeuvre 
ina world which the Chinese refuse to consider 
bipolar. 

This is also because the Chinese fear ‘that the 
United States” and the Soviet Union might settle 
many world issues ignoring the. interests of other 
nations, including China. Jts particular worry is, 
that if Moscow ‘and Washington can reach a settle- | 
ment on Afghanistan nothing prevents them from 
coming to an understanding about other -conflict 
areas where Beijing does not want to be left out. It 
particularly fears that Moscow and Washington 
might make attempts to resolve the Campuchean 


_issue behind its back. 


‘China’s independent foreign policy means that it 
will have no strategic alliance with either of the two 
super powers. This is the basic idea. In practice, 
however, China continues to have a strategic, tilt 
towards the United States and views that greater 
threat to security comes from Communist Russia 
with whom it shares a long Jand border than the 
capitalist United States across the Pacific. This is 


` despite the fact that China views the Soviet Union in 


more favourable light after Mr Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
assumption of power. 

A friendly relationship with ‘the. United States ` has 
paid dividends to China. With this it acquired a 
sence of security; it could get from Washington 
sophisticated defence equipment; some hi-tech did 
flow into China and the’ United. States became a 
major trade partner.as it went for an open door 
policy. 

China is, however, disappointed with the United 
States on some counts. One is the Reagan Admi- 
nistration’s tendency to trust the Soviet Union more 
than Beijing would. have liked: A Moscow-Wash- 
ington detente diminishes China’s room for 
manoeuvre in international affairs and is thus 
suspect in Beijing. 

China’ for instance has welcomed ~ the last 
Gorbachev-Reagan summit that resulted in an 
accord to abolish medium and shorter range nuclear 
‘missiles, .but has pointed’ out ‘that the accord 
abolishes only three per cent of ‘their nuclear piles. 
It is not sure whether the Big Two can orare willing 
to reach an agreement that will serious!y reduce their 
capacity for nuclear destruction of the world. Beijing 
is even. doubtful whether Moscow and Washington 
strategic nuclear 


_. China has some grouses against the United States. 
It feels that Washington did not assert with Moscow 
not to target‘the 100-odd SS-20 missiles against 
China. Ultimately the decision to dismantle these 
was the outcome of Moscow. Washington general 
accord and not because China wanted it. Beijing is 
also unhappy that the defence equipment it gets from 
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hi United States is 15 years dated; it wants the 
atest. l : en 

To other issues are often raised by the Chinese 
when they talk about their relations with Washing- 
ton. One is US reluctance to do anything concrete 
‘to unify. Taiwan with the mainland China despite 
the fact that it has accepted in principle that there 
is only, one China. Taiwan is likely to go up on the 
Chinese agenda, although ‘it is unlikely to offset the 
advantages China has derived from an understanding 
relationship with the United States. 


eS 


Relations with, Japan are of primary importance. 


to China and ina way have a bearing- on relations 
with the United States. Foremost is Japan’s rising 
military expenditure. Beijing thinks that Washington 


is keen that Japan should spénd niore on defence. 


and is unmindful of the danger of the rise of 
Japanése militarism which in the past has cost China 
a lot. The recent controversy about Japanese history 


books and visits to the Yakusini shrine by Japanese - ; 
` making adjustments as it goes along. The central 


leaders hurts the Chinese sentiments. S 

Despite differences, Li Peng has described Sino-US 
relations as stable. What-needs to be-watched is 
how relations between China and the Soviet Union 
will unfold in the coming years. Interesting develop- 
ments may take place in this connection. 

China considers the Soviet Union the main geo- 
political security threat. But in spite of this Moscow 
does not evoke the intense hatred it used to a few 


years ago. The reason is not only the relaxation in. 


the.international environment; but also the change in 
leadership as well as domestic compulsions in both 
China ad the Soviet Union... 
Out of the two, Moscow seems to have made more 
overtures to China for the normalisation of relations 
between two communist giants. Several rounds of 
talks have been held’ between representatives of the 
two countries, scientific and technical personnel have 


been exchanged, their -mutual trade has shot up `’ 


‘to several billion dollars worth. Political relations 
between China and the Soviet Union have yet to 
improve, despite Gorbachev’s speech at Valdivostok 
which’ has had only a limited impact on the Chinese 
thinking — at least on the surface. 

The Chinese have ‘often spoken about the need 
for Moscow to clear three obstacles before it could 
normalisé relations with it. These are: the with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops from Afghanistan; the 
‘reduction of Soviet troops from across the Chinese 
border and the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
from Kampuchea. oo tt 

Beijing has welcomed thé Geneva accord on 
Afghanistan although a bit grudgingly expressing 
the hope that all Soviet troops will pull out from 
Afghanistan, China still thinks more Soviet troops 
are present along its border than needed. These two 
are, however, not serious obstacles although China 
maintains that they all have a bearing on its security. 


r ng ieee a n { ; fon 
an obstacle as it used to be and somehow a that 
has taken place in the position of all parties involv- 
ed in the Kampuchean situation. , This is indicated 
by the fact that Prince Norodom Sihanouk is 
emerging as the most: acceptable factor in Kam- 
puchea after the Vietnames troops have gone home. 
There are differences between China and Vietnam 
on. the complexion of the government ‘that Will 
come ‘into existence but a Kamptchean solution is 


- more in sight, even if faintly, than -ever before. 


\ 


The most serious obstacle is the. presence of the - 
Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea: Gorbachev in. 


fact wants a summit with Deng Xiaoping. The 
-latter has said Moscow must prevail upon Hanoi to 
pul! out its troops from Kampuchea before he can 
agree to meet Gorbachev. a: 
Kampuchea is, however, no longer as formidable 
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Beijing will, however, keep a pressure on the Soviet 
Union to seek the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
on terms most suitable for China. _ 

Once Kampuchea .is out of the way, relations 
between Moscow and Beijing will improve im- 
mensely. China is however unlikely to develop an 
intimate relationship with the Soviet Union even if 
the two communist giants are on good terms. .On 
the whole the label independent foreign’ polticyvhas 
given China some flexibility and a framework for 


Chinese, aim is to modernise its economy and 
emerge as a super power by middle of the next 
century. Foreign policy will be conducted to serve 
that end. O (Courtesy: The Hindustan Times.) 
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Importance of being Deng Xiaoping 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


2 


HINA’S “prime mover” determined to steer the 
world’s most populous ‘nation (1,200 million 
plus; GNP.per capita income of US$ 300,00) into 
the Twenty first Century is a'dimunitive 84-year’ old 


unrepentant Communist stalwart, who has spent — 


-more than six decades of his life at the behest and 
dictates of China’s Communist Party -of 40 million 
card-carrying members. 

The short stocky sharp Chinaman, Deng Xiaoping 
as his political personal. proféssional trackrecord 
bears out is an intrepid in-fighter, great survivor; 
political/party virtuoso and ideologue (without the 
‘dead-hand” of jargon) in his own right. 

Deng (pronounced as “Dung”) Xiaoping, 84, is 
a political realist, ensconced amidst groundswell of 
escalating popular national’ support for over a 
decade in China (and increasing accolades and 
diplomatic encomiums, from overseas) after the 
death of the other two seminal personalities of “old 
Cathay”: The “Great: Helmsman” and Party 
Chairman, Mao Zedong (who died in harness on 
September 26, 1976), and Zhou En-Lai, China’s 
legendary Prime Minister for 27 uninterrupted years 
between 1949-1976 (on January 8, 1976). 

‘A close personal/political/ideologica) “‘soul-mate” 
of Zhou En-Lai, right from their student days in 
Paris in the early 1920s, Deng, a’ former Political 
Commissar the Eighth Route Army, onz of the 
most battle-scarred divisions of the’ legendary. Red 
Army (the People’s Liberation Army or PLA), has 
admittedly a devil-may-care or nonchalant attitude 
towards everyone and every nation, till so far be is 
able to obtain for his motherland invaluable results. 

DENG, nevertheless, is an unusual and unortho- 
dox Chinese Communist leader. One of the most 
conscientious leaders of the party and of the ancient 
nation, of which he is immensely proud, Deng is 
endowed with an; extraordinary sense of defiance, 
sense of tolerance and sense of humour. 

His position for the past one decade (he dropped 
his other “two hats” long ago: Senior Deputy 
Prime Minister and Senior Deputy Chairman of 
the CCP) as Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Commission of the CC of the CCP is of extra- 

* ordinary significance in a nation, torn by political 
convulsion and ideological‘turbulence before, during 
and after the years of (1965-1975) the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. 

Ina nation honey-combed by dissent, political 
repression and bureaucratic intimidation ‘by an 
authoritarian insular Communist administration,the 
past four decades (since 1949) — as Chine’s political 
reality bears out, again and again, DENG’s position 


x The author is currently Roving Correspondent 
_of The Asia News. ; 
' a 
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‘and assignment are undoubtedly vital, since only 


the armed forces (read, the PLA) constitute an 
organised nationa! force. f 

Three times drubbed out of political/administra- 
tive/ideological/organisational clout and authority, 
and stripped of his pre-eminent position before and 
‘after the death of his warm pal, Zhou Fn Lai, Deng, 
has- repeatedly demonstrated, his calibre'as an in- 
fighter, intrepid survivor, consummate Communist 
and political virtuoso. 

By China’s so-called puritanical standards of public 
rectitude and ideological rigour, Deng is almost - 
totally unusual and unorthodox for a Chinese and 
more so, for a Communist, especially during the 
long ‘unsurpassed era of the “Great Helmsman” of 
“old Cathay,” Mao Zedong. f : 

Deng, a non-Maoist (if not a-stridently brazen 
anti-Maoist!) and, of course, non-dogmatist, Deng 
Xiaoping) has been more sinned against than sinning, 
in and out of the CCP, as the annals of the history 
of the CCP and the People’s Republic of' Chinay 
would bear out, during the past four decades: 1950s, 
1960s, 1970s and 1980s. . 
- He was once a competent and powerful Secretary- 
General of the CC of the CCP, when in 1967 he was 
expelled. After a while, he was brought back into 
the fold of the party, because of his incredible mettle 
as a party ideologue,: organiser -and ideological 
trouble-shooter. Again, he was expelled, and once 
again he was brought back in early 1972, into the 
fold of the party as Senior Deputy Chairman of the 
CCP and Senior Deputy Prime Minister of China 
under the stewardship of Zhou En-Lai. ; , 

An extremely flexible political stalwart, with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and loyalty,: Deng, a work- 
horse, is a chain-smoker and great addict of bridge, 
a game in which he displays extraordinary virtuosity. 
Even during his salad days of power under the wary 
‘eyes of Chairman Mao Zedong, an unflappable 
Deng Xiaoping used to “fly out his bridge-teams/ 
game partners at state expense, to far off places 
while on official assignment, to indulge in his 
favourite/incurable pastime: bridge!” as diplomatic 
analysts recall almost ad nauseam. : 

Indeed, this was one of the many “charges” against 
him as China’s “second leading capitalist roader” 
(the first, was the late legendary party leader/theore- 
tician and Chairman of PRC, Liu Shao-chi) ‘he wrote 
the classic little book How To Be a Good Commu- 
nist before he (Deng Xiaoping) was expelled for the 
third time from the CCP by Mao Zedong, after the 
death of Zhou En-Lai in 1976 and‘the political “ano- 
inting” of the police sleuth, Hua Kuo-Feng Prime 


` -Minister of China, immediately in the wake of the 


death of Zhou En-Lai. : 
But try to recall some of the many pithy terse 
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agente -style ‘observations (often, one-liners!) on the 
work-ethic of the CCP, of China anù of his compa- 
triots, the Chinese (at home and overseas too) by 
Deng Xiaoping. 

On China’s relentless quest or thirst or appetite(!) 
for science, technology, sophisticated industry and - 
medernisation, Deng Xiaoping'suggests: “It doesn’t. 


matter if the. cat 1s white or black, till so far it 
catches the mice!’ 
On CCP’s ideological raias and rigidity and ` 
total lack of flexibility, -Deng suggests: 
' alive and Red, than be Red and dead!” 
On ee growing igtus Detgicen vapid/vacuous 


“Better be : 


$ 


rhetoric and worsening socio-economic-political 
reality in China, which is all much in_ evidence, 
Deng Xiaoping resorts to the classic saying of ancient 
Chinese savant, Confucius: “‘See. what we do, and 
not what we say.. 1!” 

The chasm between reality and rhetoric in CBina 
today instead of getting eliminated, is getting | bigger 
and bigger, as China’s “ideological/ political mills” 

_ keep on churning out “outrageously pro-American, 
pro-Capitalist, policy-decisions!”” ` . 

In effect, even today, ‘the old wily erbos of 
the Long March days even now calls all the political 
shots o Chinai i > 





Border Debate within China 


MANOJ JOSHI 

J vere is a sense of- elusiveness in Sino- ‘Indian 

relations today. After the eighth: round of 

border talks, there was a quiet optimism that there , 

Would be rapid movement in the steps required to’ 

Tesolve outstanding differences. Now, Indian officials 

_ indicate that nothing extraordinary is likely to 

` emerge in the near future. They ascribe this to the 

Chinese troubles in Tibet and the Indian preoccupa- 

tion witb Sri Lanka. In addition, with the Indian 

Government going into a pre-election mode there is 

little likelihood of Prime Minister: Rajiv Gandhi 

undertaking steps that could break the deadlock on 
the emotionally charged border issue. 

l Meanwhile events of the: past two years which 
featured some tough-talking on the Chinese side, a 
major buildup on „the border on the ‘Indian side, 
countered ina somewhat ‘overreactive fashion by 
the Chinese, are still reverberating.- On the Indian 
side, as is, the fashion, the border issue is out of 
sight and out of mind. On the Chinese side, the 
events have opened up adebatein military circles 

` over the issue of border defence which examines the 
contradiction arising from an overall favourable 
global situation and problems with countries of the 

periphery like Vietnam and India. 

; Some of the nuanées of the debate. are visible 
through the pages of the “Liberation Army . Daily,” 

the premier organ of the People’ s Liberation Army: 

The debate must be viewed in the context ofthe 

wider discussions within the Cninese system over 

modernisation and in particular modernisation -of 
the armed forces and lessons learnt by the -PLA in, 
its dealings with Vietnam since 1979 and India since 

1986. 

_ From this has emergedthe core of a proto-doctrine. 
related to dealing with neighbours on the farflung 

borders of China The conundrum addressed is that 

‘while both Vietnam. and’ India ‘are far weaker than 

China in terms of military strength, they have mana- 

ged to create situations‘on their borders with China- 

which have left tke PLA somewhat embarrassed. The 


feeling i in some sections of the PLA obviously is that 


while in the 1960s and. 1970s the PLA concentrated 
on the Soviet ‘threat’ and in the early 1980s ‘began 
-its modernisation which stressed enhancing its 
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armour and mobile forces again with a largely Soviet - 
orientation, border defence in other areas was neglec- 
ted, especially in the mountain areas which have 
unique milifary problems. , 

An article by Hu Xiaoen and Peng Zhong Huai i in 
the January 22 issue of the Liberation Army Daily 
argues that the present global ‘situation has made 
‘partial or local’ ‘wars ‘the normal form of fighting 
internationally’. The article observes that one of the 
major-reasons for partial. wars breaking out is terri- 
torial disputes — the examples, cited are- the 1973: 
‘Yom Kippur War, the Jran-lraq War and -the 
Falklands dispute. It says: ‘Our land and sea borders 
are 30,000 kmin length and the 12 neighbouring 
countties ‘include, a superpower and regional -hege- 


_ monists. Due to complicated historical reasons, there 


are many disputed areas between Our country and 
the states in-our periphery. Being soldiers we cannot 
but contemplate these questions. 
~The article goeson to say that’ ever since the . 

founding of New China the areas of. China’s neigh- 
bourhood have not been tranquil and ‘partial wars 
have never stopped’ and there have been instances ‘of 
our country’s PLOY ‘being nibbled at from time” 


- to time. 


The authors blame Lin Biao for having neplected 
border.defence in some high altitude, bitterly cold 
arcas. The , Chinese authorities wete not able to 
exercise- effective control in some areas “enabling our 
‘opponent to take the opportuity to forcibly occupy - 
or create a-fait accompli of unilateral control.” 


- They go on to add that since the 1962 conflict. India 


has reoccupied 90,000 sq. km. south -of the 
‘McMahon’ Line and called it ‘Arunachal Pradesh.’ 
In addition to this, the article adds, there were 
problems with Vietnam and ‘several tens’ of China’s ` 
islands.and reefs in the South’ China.sea havevbeen © 
“occupied?” by Vietnam and other. countries. 

The authors argue that strong border defences do 
not preclude ‘goodneighbourliness’ and also that 
strong borders ‘require’ goodneighbourliness. This 
implies not any lack of trust between friends but 
‘seeking a status equal to that, of the friend’: 

‘At present’ the authors go onto add, “owing to ` 
excessive disparity between our border defence com- 


wf 


pared to that of some countries with inflated terri- 
torial ambitions, it is disadvantageous to adjust our 
relations, resolve disputes and deal with the com- 


plicated situation in, border defence struggle. Adding - 


to thisthe gapin weapons and equipment and 
border defence installations, the 
type of strength increased even more”: 

Two days earlier, in another article. 
empHasised that dealing with large -wars no longer 
the main factor and the threat of ‘partial wars’ 
would shift the Jocation of future wars to counter 
invasion from the nation’s deep interior to its 
border The.article compared the situation in the 
‘corrupt’ Qing dynasty when ‘wild wolves could 
freely enter or leave our courtyards’ to that of New 
China where attention was paid to border defence. 
But due to the threat of ‘hegemonism’ and back- 
wardness, a strategy of stopping the enemy at the 
country’s gates could not .be adopted and only a 


policy of ‘letting the enemy come into the interior’, 


was operational. Most of the resources were invested 
in such defences and though these were significant, 
‘border defencé remains deficient.’ 

Wang goes on to say that ‘our border defence 
construction, when compared to that of our neigh- 
bouring countries, appears very imbalanced.’ Then, 


there were many disputes with the countries:‘m our’ 


periphery’ and if the imbalance in border construc- 
tion between us and those countries facing us 
becomes excessive then this is very digadvantageo:1s 
for resolving disputes. 
eee } ý b 
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Bcs in October 1987, Zhang Mingru oe 


this new, ‘concept. There had been over 100 


‘partial wars’ since World War II, the author argued, 


and of these several were ‘partial wars on the peri- 
phery’. Given the enormous size of China's peri- 
phery and the complicated. relationships prevailing 
with countries of the periphery, it was necessary for 


the Chinese to be vigilant against countries which - 


coveted their natural resources and "which ‘had 
‘hegemonistic’ ambitions. China had: fought several 
wars of counterattacks in self defence and had one 
such problem ongoing with Vietnam. The situation 
was such that while a major war. was unlikely to 


occur ‘peripheral and partial wars constitute the, 


main realisable danger.’ 

Zhang argued that the strong banter construction 
doctrine had, important spinoffs with regard to the 
development of these areas, which were in many 
cases peopled by minority . nationalities. More 
important, strong border construction was the ulti- 


mate guarantee of overall national.defence prepared- _ 


ness. However, despite efforts made between 183 
and 1985, when border defence construction was 
undertaken on an- ‘unprecedented scale’ there were 
still ‘some countries’ in China’s periphery which 
were ‘weaker than our country. in terms of overall 


national and military strength, but relying on their ` 
they hatch sinister. 


advantage: in border defence, 
plots against the country io its border areas and 
create incidents of fait accompli.’ , 

Thé situation' demanded in this view, a‘ complete 
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imbalance in this. 


Wang Jitang _ 


. academies, 


-,ing „of the Indian ‘Army Officer Corps’ 


revamping of China’s border defence system which 
had lacked a stable policy and system in its macro- 
level regulation. The result had been that the qua- 
lity of the leadership cadres in the border was not 


` good enough: There was need to evolve special rules 


and incentives for such cadres. 

As discussed by Cheng Gongming in an article on 
December 25, 1987, the argument proceeded, ‘the 
revamping of the PLA and the concentration on 


_ border defence had thrown up a requirement of 


high quality cadres familar with international pro- - 
blems and‘ with a: mastery of defence matters. The 


strategic doctrine will the 1980s had emphasised 


fighting a people’s war deep within China itself. This 
led to a certain ‘insularity’ in military thinking. 
However, there were peripheral: countries which 
had used’ problems left over from ‘history’” to 
commit aggression against China. Chen Gongming 
asserts that from now. onwards, for a fairly Jong 
period of time, partial wars- of invasion may occur in 
areas of our periphery, becoming a major threat 
to our national security interests. i 

This situation demanded a different leve) of pre- 
paredness as compared to fighting large-scale wars 
against aggression in the interior.. Partial wars 
made.a higher demand on military talent. This 
required a reform in military training, to trans- 
form the ‘insular: outlook, to an ‘outward’ one. 
Currently the cadre training was unable to meet 
this demand” The reasons for this were: first, there 
were not enough top-level cadres with experience 
and commitment towards ‘border defence’, second, 
the academies had not dealt with peripheral! strategy 
questions, and third, there was a shortage of talent- 
ed persons researching the ‘border defence problems.’ 

A side from reform of the curriculum of millitary 


there was’a requirement for compulsory 
courses on periheral defence and on ‘border defence 


. policy.’ In addition, attention had to be paid to 


‘purposeful recruitment training and job allocation’. 
Interestingly, the training, recruitment and job 

allocation pattern of the Indian Army have been 

favourably noticed by the PLA. For example, an 


‘article by Bu Ya in the “Liberation Army Daily” 


of August 31, 1987 discusses the ‘regularised build- 
Bu Ya, 
states that among the ‘armies of the Third World, 
the degree of systematisation of the Indian officer 


:corps is relatively high and its various kinds of _- 


systems are also relatively healthy. The author 
describes the selection process of officers, their train-_ 
ing through their career, their career path which 
includes “‘the system of fixed term transfers”. This 
latter is an important issue in the recent reforms 
of the PLA. 

The article comments on the fact that promotions 
are through two streams — the time-bound process 
and the selection process. It also refers to the fact 
that officers have a strict retiring age depending on 
the rank. This results ina relatively young officer 
corps. This is another issue which has affected the 
PLA, which has had several officers beyond what 
would be considered the retiring, age in many 
‘countries. O (Courtesy: The Hindu) ; 
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Science and Technology in- Sino-US Relations 
-SUNIL SONDHI -` ò, poses 


? J 
G1No-US cooperation in science and technology is 
on the upswing again. The US State Department 
announced the lifting of restrictions on hi-tech sales 
to.China-on March 10, after the second-round of 
discussions between Secretary of State George Shultz 


-and visiting Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian 


` in, Washington.. 
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These sales had been suspended 
since last October in`a protest against Beijing’s 
supply of Silkworm missiles to Iran. 

. This turn of events in Sino-US relations highlights 
the dependence of scientific and technological co- 
operation on the foreign policies of nations. While 
this dependence is true for all ‘nations, it is parti- 
cularly striking‘ in the case of United States because 
heré it has the formal and explicit sanction of law. 


-Under the Export Administration Act of 1985, the 


US President has the authority to use éxport controls 
for foreign policy or national security purposes. The 
controls are exercised by the Department of Com- 
merce, but only after mandatory consultation with 
the Departments of State and Defence. Often these 
Departments pull in different directions, and any 
policy decision is at best a compromise between 
their varying perceptions. For instance, in removing 


_ the -restrictions -on hi-tech sales: the views- of the 


State Department appear to have scored an edge 
over those of the Department of Defence which had 
declared China a hostile country only last month. 
However, these differences do not distract US policy 


from the overriding objective of using science and. 


technology as an instrument of foreign policy. The 
United States Government has consistently used its 


-technological assets to promote its foreign policy 


interests, and its Departments have differed only 
on how best such interests could be promoted. 

_It is interesting to nofe in this regard that an 
increase in Sino-US scientific and technical coopera- 
tion was ‘also conditioned by US foreign policy 
interests. 
the focus of Sino-American scientific exchanges was 
the program administered by the Committee on 
Scholarly Communication with the Peoples Republic 
of China (CSCPRC) on the US side’ and by the 
Science and Technology Association on the Chinese 
However, a.major breakthrough in Sino- 
American cooperation in science and, technology 


came in July-1978, when President Carter’s -science , 


advisor, Dr Frank Press, led a delegation of high 
government science administrators to China. 

“ The Press mission came ata time when the US, 
relations with the Soviet Union were strained oyer 
Soviet actions in Africa, particularly over the Soviet 
military supplies to some of the frontline states. (The 
mission to China and the postponement of a schedul- 
ed visit by Press to Moscow was a clear indication 


The author is a Lecturer in Political Science, f 
| Rajdhani Callege, University of Delhi. , : 
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After the Shanghai’Communique of 1972,’ 


be 
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that it was part of the US strategy of “playing the 
China card’? against the Soviet Union. This was 
confirmed when export of sensitive technology like 
an airborne infrared, multispectoral scanning device 
was allowed to China whereas -it was restricted for 
export to the USSR. This marked the beginning of 
a period in which closer scientific and technological 
cooperation between China and the United States 
increased in inverse proportion to the worsening US 


*—Soviet relations.. 


A few days after the Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan, the United States agreed to sell the PRC, a 
ground station providing access to Landsat-D recon- 
naissance satellite designed to gather information 


on natural resources. This was one of those dual use. 


technologies which were normally exported tc the 
US allies only. It could help the Chinese develop 
their own spy satellite or provide photographs with 
useful military information about the Soviet place- 


ments along its border with China. Encouraged by 
easier technology flows the Chinese expressed their 


desire to import aircraft and spare parts as well as 
geophysical. electronic computing, communications, 


cand electronic testing equipment. : : 


The next major push in US technology sales to 
China was also the result of political force. This 
came when Reagan Administration took office in 
1981. Committed toa strong anti-Soviet’ policy, 
the Reagan Administration took immediate steps 
to build bridges with the foes of that country. And 
China topped the list of such countries. In 1981, 
China was removed’ from the list of prohibited 
destinations for export of US munitions list items. 
A general framework for the Sino-US technological 
cooperation in outright military fields was estab- 


lished in 1983, during the visit. to Beijing by Secre- . 


tary of. Defence Casper Weinberger. .Since then, 
there have been high-level strategic dialogues bet- 
ween military leaders, functianal military exchanges, 
and identification of several military mission areas 
for cooperation. ‘ ae i 

The military sales from the US to China include 
twenty-four Sikorski S-70-C helicopters. in 1984, at 
the cost of about $ 140 million, five General Elec- 
tric turbine engines for the Chinese navy, and 


artillery shell technology and manufacturing equip- ' 


ment. In 1986, the US approved sale of. 55 avionics 
kits ($10 million each) to modernise China’s F-8 
fighter. . These kits included new radars, inertial 


_ navigation equipment, head-up displays, air data 


computers and a’ new database, and were to 
be delivered in three years. The military experts 
from the two sides concentrated their discussions 
primarily on mission-specific systems used for 
tactical defence including anti-tank weaponry 
and improved. air defence. The discussions 
covered TOW anti-armour missiles and anti- 
submarine ‘warfare systems includifig towed array 
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Soriars and the Phalanx ship defense systems. 
The impressive array of technologies that United 


’ States offered to China shows how important Sino- ` 


Soviet rift was and continues to be for US foreign 
policy. To maintain this rift, and to prop up China 
asa countervailing power against Soviet Union, 
the United States wasprepared to sell even strategic . 
technologies -to a country which was once its sworn 
enemy. A strong confluence of interests between 
the US and China in terms of counteracting Soviet 
power in Asia facilitated an easy flow. of high techo- 


logy from the United States to China. It was , 


because of this convergence of foreign policy objec- 
tives that sale of dual use and even military techno- 
logies expanded and military visits -became more 
frequent during the fast seven years of Reagan 
Administration. 


Viewed in this perspective, the earlier downgrad- 


- ing of China as a hostile country and placing itin 


the category of the Soviet Union, Vietnam, Cuba, 
and Nicargua, and holding up of the pending trans- 
fers of high technology items to that country did 
not comé asa surprise. Technology, tramfer to 
China had been held up precisely for same reasons 
for which it was allowed in the first place, namely, 
the US foreign policy interests. And the divergence 
in Sino-US foreign policy interests had emerged 
over the issue of Chinese military sales to Iran. 
Shortly before the US decision to revert China to 
the list of hostile countries, its officials repamed that 
there were ‘‘strong indications” that China was 
sending Iran either more Silkworm missiles or a 
newer, more deadly Cruise missile, as sophisticated 
as the. French-built Exocet that Iran could use in 
its “tanker war’? against Iraq. Silkworms had 
already hit shipping targets in the Gulf as well 
targets in Kuwait. According to US assessments, 
these missiles considerably enhanced Jran’s war 
capabilities against Iraq, and threatened to tilt the 
balance ‘decisively against the latter. Such an 
eventuality was considered to be against the US. 
interests in the region. ‘Since China had spurned 
repeated US ‘protests against the sale of Silkworm 


missiles, the US found itself compelled to suspend — 


and review it’s high technology sales to China in 
October 1987. These restricions on exparts were 
more stringents by the later move by the Depart- 
ment of Defence. 


Apart from arms supply to Iran, another foreign ~ 


policy issue that has a bearing in. Sino-US techno- 
logical cooperation is effect of China’s enhanced 


* technological capability .on the balance af power in 


the Far Fast. Increased strength of China’s’ air 
force and navy could: upset the balance that: the 
US and its allies seek'to maintain in thet region. 


And some of the technologies that were approved ` 


earlier did have considerable military potential. For 
instance, out of the’ five General Electric turbine 
engine approved ‘for sale in 1984, four were to be 
used for two new destroyers being built at the ship 
design institute of a Wuhan shipyard. Similarly, 
the avionics kits approved’ in 1986 could have: 
considerably increased the capability of the -F-8 
interceptor. Upgradation of the F-8 into an all 
weather intercepter -could become a direct threat to 
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faiwan itself, In facf, the F-8, whichis the Chinesd 
version of a MiG-21, could with US avionics make 
Chinese defences more capable against its smaller 
neighbours like Vietnam. These considerations must 

have. weighed heavily with the Department of Defence 
when it disfavoured continuation of hi-tech sales to 
China and included it in fhe list of hostile countries. 


However, apparently the situations in the Gulf has. 


higher priority in US foreign policy, for it has agreed 
to resume hi-tech sales to China ou the condition 
that no more silkworms will be, supplied to Iran. 

In fact, the US has‘ offered the carrot of high 
technology to get: something more from China. As 
the Chinese Foreign Minister disclosed a day before 
the State Department’s announcement on resumption 
of hi-tech sales, China was ready to stipport an arms 
embargo resolution in the Security Council against 
Tran if the majority so decided. This is a sinificant 
concession from China considering the fact that it 
has already signed an agreement with Iran for sale, 
of arms worth about $ 1.3 billion. As one of the 
five permanent’ members of the Security Council’ 

~it could have vetoed such a resolution and saved 

its own agreement with Iran. Jts need for US 
technology appears to have out weighed the need for 
more dollars. f 

The suceess achieved by the United States in this 
instance itaplies that we may see more of the ‘carrot 
and stick’ policy in. the US relations with other 
countries in the field of science and technology. 
Presently, the US has offered high-technologies to 
India also. And here tao, the price- tag may be the ` 
same — cooperation with the US in the Gulf. (4. 
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Myth Of Rural Development Planning =~ 


N. BHATTACHA RYYA 
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yu Hindu rate of , economic growth, growing 

regional disparities and the widening income 
gap between the rich and the poor .have created 
tensions. Overcentralisation of the 
decision-making process, lack of political, will to 
implement thé national projects have helped the. 
rich to appropriate more wealth. Poorer sections of 
the society have to make all the sacrifices to make 
the rich, richer. In the late sixties and the early 
seventies, the village poor, got organised_and posed 
a threat to the vested interests ‘and the Government 
at the Centre liquidated the leaders of the movement’ 
with the help of military and para-military forces. 
Ordinary people were befooled by their slogan of 
‘Garibi Hatao’; and they came to power again in 


' 1972. When this group was replaced by another 


Right group inthe 1977 election, the poor had 
some hopes but it was shattered within a short span 
of-time. The growing social tensions,in Punjab 


` since the early eighties and our military involvement 


Des 


in-the interna! affairs of Sri Lanka in the late eighties 
have given some breathing time to -the Central 


Government. 
‘Since. the early seventies thè approach : ofthe 


Central Government to face the social unrest in’ 


rural India was two fold:. 

1, To engage more and more police, para-military 
and, military forces to suppress. with all the might the 
genuine economic and social discontent. The provi- 
sion in Central,and State budgets on this account 
-has been increascd several times. All types ` of 
democratic movements by the weaker sections of 
the community are supressed in such a manner as if 
the state is fighting a foreign power. 

2. Some cosmetic schemes for rural development 
were initiated in the Fourth Plan (1969-70 to 
1974-75). It was assured that regional disparities 
and rural.. poverty would be effectively tackled by 


.. these programmes and projects. 


In this article an attempt is made to assess the 
impact of the anti, poverty measures of the Central 
Government on the rural economy and its people. 


THE. Britishers nakedly exploited the resources of 
this ‘country and allowed feudal lords and the 
Indian business “community to exploit their own 
countrymen, They never pretended that they were 
doing anything good for this country. But to meet 


regular famine and scarcity. conditions within the A 
country they also prepared famine codes and arrange= `` ` 


ments for some relief to the distressed people. 


The author is Lecturer in the. Department of 
Commerce, Motilal Nehru College, University 
of Delhi. . 
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In the post-independence period, 
sophy of Zamindary Abolition Acts: was to hand 
over cultivation rights to the ‘tillers of the soil. 
However, even after 40 years of independence, there 
are a large number of families who refused to hand- 
over ceiling-surplus Jand to be distributed among the 


landless peasantry, Only one State .Government.. 


(W. Bengal) did make some sincère efforts after 
1977 to locate _ceiling-surplus land but ‘it too left 


the work half done in the face of mounting. “pressure 


ie main phil9-. - 


ad 


from vested interests. It is roughly estimated that . 


till now around eight to nine million hectares of 
surplus land can be distributed among the landless 
workers of India! Though. almost all the ‘State 
Governments have Jaws to prevent transfer of tribal 


land to non-tribals, tribals are still deprived of their. 


tight on-land by the non-tribal rich peasantry. 
“The right of a tenant to cultivate the land of the 
owner has remained as vague as before. Most of the 


owners are showing as ‘self-cultivation’ those lands ` 


tilled by the tenants. The Left Front Government of 
W. Bengal has given the right of ownership to around 
13.37 lakhs Burgadars (Sharecroppers’). Thus there is 


need for å political will to locate the ceiling-surplus | 


land and distribute among the landless and to confer 
ownership to the tenants. Non-Congress-1 State 
Governments may be trying to do a bit here, and 


there, but in other States feudal lords are allowed to - 


acquire more and more land in-benami. It is an 


“established fact that marginal farmers with the help 


of their family labour are able to produce more crop 
from the same piece of land which is cultivated’ by 
hired labour. And a small piece of land is the 
minimum asset that a family should have to have a 
foothold on the ‘village economy. Against this actual 
situation our Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-86 to 
1989-90) repeats the same arguments advanced in the 
previous, plans. It states: “Land Reform has been 
recognised to‘ constitute a vital element, -both in 
terms of anti-poverty strategy and for modernisation 
and increased productivity in agriculture. Redistribu- 
tion of land could provide a permanent asset base 
for a large‘number of rural landless poor for taking 


' up land-based and other supplementary activities” 


(Vol IF, p 62, p 2.64). If the Centre fails to honour `` 


its National Policy on Land Reforms one çan: easily ` 


ucderstand its sincere wish to remove poverty from 
rural areas! Therefore, the struggle by the landless 
and the tenants, tribals and the Scheduled Castes 
against the vested interests in the rural areas is justi- 
fied and sooner or later they will secure victory. 

In the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-70 to 1974-75) 
a number-of programmes were initiated and village 
poor: were assured that their living standard would 
improve. Some of these programmes were: Small 
Farmers’. Development’ Agency (SFDA), Marginal 


‘Farmers and Agricultural Labour Agency (MFAL), 
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Pilot Intensive Rural Employment Programme, 
Command Area Programme (CADA), Drought 
Prone Area Programme (DPAP),' Tribal. Area 
Development , Programme, Hill Area Development 
Programme etc etc. In the Fifth Plan (1974-75 to 
1979-80) it further initiated Food for Work Pro- 
gramme and Desert, Development Progremme. 
Minimum Needs Programme and a host of other 
programmes were carried on from one plan period to 
another. The net result is that in 1969-70 in rural 
India around 199 million people were declared by 
the Government as living below the poverty line or 
it was 46.8 per cent of the rural population and their 
number went up to 220 million or 47.6 per cent by 


` 1973-74 and by 1979-80 it reached 272 milion or 


53.3 per cent. : ; i 
These programmes failed to deliver the minimum 


requirement of transferring some benefits to the poor. 


for whom these schemes were made. This was due 
to the fact that these programmes were adhoc and 
temporary. On paper.they were meant for the poor 


but in practice the major share of these experditures. 


were misappropriated by ‘the village middle-men or 
richér section of the community. Thus the poor 
became poorer. : - 
During the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) period 
more new schemes were initiated: 
1. Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) to help the poorest of the poor with some 


assets so that they become self-employed and are’ 


lifted above poverty line. 


2. National Rural Employment Programme 


(NREP) and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee . 


Programme (RLEGP) to provide some employment 
to the poor. f : 

3. Training of Rural Youth for Self-Empioyment 
(TRYSEM) , and Development of Women and 
Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA). . - 


zns the last four decades ọur planners thought 

that increased agricultural production would 
automatically take care of rural poverty. During the 
last 35 years the performance of overall! agriculture 
was not entirely bad. The annual rate of increase of 
agricultural production based on index numbers was 
2.6 percent during the period between 1949-50. and 
1985-86. The foodgrains production increased at an 
annual rate of 2.16 per cent during 1950-51 to 
1967-68, 2.62 per cent during 1967-68 to 1983-84 and 
to three per cent during ‘1973-74 to 1983:34. This 
appears to be a satisfactory performance. But this 
was not distributed uniformly throughout the coun- 


try. Fiftysix percent of the increased production © 


~ came from 15 per cent of the area under cultivation 


and that too was restricted to two and half States of’ 


the country, namely, Punjab, Haryana anc western 
parts of UP. The total foodgrains production 
increased from 60.7 million in 1956 to 131 million 


` tonnes in 1986 and the per capita availability per day 


was 492 grammes in 1956 and by 1986-it remained 
490 grammes. But this equal distribution is possible 
only when all have equal purchasing power. The fact 
that our FCI godowns are stocked with wheat and 
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tice clearly show that the people who need food are - 
not in a position to eat food. Moreover, most of the 
poor in India can afford only cheaper varieties of 
food or coarse cereals, In our strategy of agricultural ' 
development we: stressed most on production of 
wheat and rice. The foJlowing was the position: 


` Major foodgrains production in million tonnes 


mY 1981-82 1985-86 
Wheat 37.5 (30.8%) 46.9 (34.1%) 
Rice 53.2 (43.7%) 64.1 (46.7%) 


31.0 (25.5%) 
121 7 (100%) 


26.4 (19 2%) 


Coarse Cereals 
137.4 (100%) 


Thus coarse cereals as percentage of total cereals 


~- went down from 26 percent to 19 per cent during- 


the period 1980 to 1985. Therefore, increased output 
of rice and\wheat is hardly of any help to the rural 
oor. i l l 

P The share Of agriculture to net national domestic 
product declined steeply from 58:7 per cert in 
1950-51 to 37.5 percent’ in 1982-83, but 67.5 per 
cent’ of the workers were engaged in agriculture‘ 
(cultivators and agricultural labourers in 1950-51 
and this ratio declined slightly to 66.5 per cent in 
1982-83. Thus; the largest number of people are 
producing crops in the villages. Poverty is so ram- 
pant and widespread in the villages that in 1961 
around 16.7 pet cent of the workers were agricultural 
labourers by 1971 the figure increased to 26.4 per cent 
and by 1981 it went down to 25.2 per cent. There 
were’ about 56 million landless agricultural labourers 
in 1981. 

In the meantime, the number of marginal holdings 
(less than one hectare) increased from 36,2 million 
to 50 5 million during 1970-71 and 1980-81. About ` 
57 per cent of the operational holdings were below 
one hectare and it accounted for 12 per cent of the 
cultivated. area in the country. The owners of these 
small holdings are again very poor and they have to 
supplement: their income working as agricultural 
labour in the fields ofothers. But the clever and 
greedy sections of the village community have 
amassed wealth and though they have 2.4 per cent 
of the operational holdings with more than 10 hec- 
tares but they control 23 per cent of the total culti- 
vated area, The average size of the marginal hold- 
ing is around 0.33 hectares and that of large hold- 


_ings is 17.26 hectares or 52 times bigger than the 


marginal holdings, The gap between the rich and the 
poor has become wider over a period of time. 
Rural wealth stands concentrated in the hands ofa 
few. The 37th round of the National Sample 
Survey .on Assets and Liabilities of Rural House- 
holds. showed , that 39. per cent of the rural house-- 
holds with total assets less than Rs. 10,C00 each 
shared only five percent of the total assets and.at 
the other extreme eight per cent of the rural house- 
holds with total assests of more than | lakh each 
accounted for 46 per cent-of the value of the total 
assets. . Fi 

Ifa very simple statement is made here that the 
entire strategy of rural development during the 'last 
four decades was to help the rich to become richer 
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‘and to ignore the basic minimum demand of food 
and shelter to the poor, that should need not be 
regarded. as biased. In our eagerness to produce 
more crops the rich peasants are still helped with 
heavily subsidised HYV -seeds, -fertilisers, pesticides; 
. irrigation water and cheaper bank credit. The pro- 
curement price is kept artificially high to satisfy the 
kulak lobby, and they are exempted from paying all 
types of-taxes. Therefore, it is not at all surprising 
that these big landlords are now competing with 
urban’ traders and businessmen, the latter have 
‘worries of tonnes of blackmoney but the former are 
having allin white money. Whatever was spent to- 


remove poverty during the last 35 years had all been ` 


manipulated by these big landlords. 

Even the village, common property in the form of 
grazing land, waste land, forest and. water resources 
in most cases are appropriated by the -village rich 
orarein the process of appropriation. And in the 
absence of common property 
have no right to grazing land or they are facing the 
problem of water. Common wells are now, under 
the control of the rich. The Scheduled Castes. and 

-the tribals ‘face more acute problems. Tribals living 
in jungles for generations have no right on the trees, 
the businessman cantractor is dictating terms. Such 
absurd conditions are now a regular feature in our 
village life. We have in our plan document, area deve- 
lopment plans like Tribal Area Development Pro- 

` gramme; Hill Area. Development Programme and 
Desert Development Programme étc., in the absence 
of the involvement of the local people in implement- 
ing the ‘programmes the economic conditions of the 
ordinary people have really deteriorated. i 


Reports of the `Central Government -that the - 


village poor are being forced to live-in sub-human 
conditions without, regular, at least.one meal a day, 
without shélter and- elementary education facilities, 
convinced, Parliament to appoint a sub-committee of 
the Parliamentary Consultative Committee, attached 


fo’ the Ministry of Labour to inquire into and make’ 


recommendations about the problems of unorganised 
agriculture labour. The sub-committee in ‘its report 
states inter alia that: ; a ` s3 

1. The only labour law that is applicable to the 
agricultural workers is the Minimum Wage. Act 1948. 
In the absence of organised trade union movement 
‘ among the agricultural workers the provisions of 
. this act are hardly implemented. Both the bureau- 
cracy and the political leadership are aiding and 
abetting in the .exploitation of the workers. The 
wage rates are not’ scientifically determined and 
announced in time. Communication to the Blocks 
never takes place within reasonable time. Even the 
wages paid for the Government projects which are 
supposed to be paid at the minimum wage level are 
seldom paid. Whatever is paid is not paid in time. 
Ifthe workers try to organise and claim their due 
wage, there are innumerable cases where the police is 
used to torture such workers. But there is no other 
alternative than to educate the workers and to orga- 
nise them to claim their due wage from ‘the 
employers. ‘ aa 

2. The country resolved to remove the stigma of 


Bonded Labour through the Bonded Labour System _ 
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the landless people . 


. They came to 300 million 
‘ million mandays per annumBrespectively. But the: . 


` 


(Abolition) Act, 1976. The Sub-Committee reports 
that “Section 13 of the Act provides for constitution 
of vigilance committees at the district and sub- 
divisional level ... that vigilance committees have not 
been constitutes and/or reconstituted in all districts 
and subdivisions where the -problem of bonded , 
labour is known to existi? Implemention of the. -law - 1 
is not seriously done. a 5 

In order. to impress upon the fact that the~-anti ' 
poverty measures initiated in the Sixth Plan yielding 
quick result, it is claimed that the number of people 
below the poverty line in 1979-80 was 272 million or 
533 per cent of rural population;and within five 
years it substantially went down to 222 million or 
39.9 per cent of rural population- by. 1984-85. 
It is .expected that by 1989-90 ‘this - decline 
further to 25.8 per cent and by the beginning of the 
Twentyfirst Century there. wilh remain hardly five 
per cent. Thus in the next 15 years time, v rural 
poverty will be a matter of the past. But ‘the statistics 
of the Government thtough its agricultural census 


„shows that 56 per cent of the operational holdings 


here marginal (Jess than one hectare) by 1980-81 
(and taking into account law of inheritance, in all 
probability this percentage bas increased by- now), ` 
and by 1981 around 25 per cent of our workers were ` 
agricultural workers or almost all of them. landless 
peasants. Thus the assurances’ of Government may 
not be accepted as genuine.. However, the Sikth 
Five-Year Plan started two different employment 
generation programmes: (a) National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme and (b) Rural.-Landless Employ- 
ment Gurantee, Programme, The NREP began from 
April, 1981.and the RLEGP started from August, 
1983. Though the NREP. and the RLEGP were 
carried on as two different employment generation : 
programmes, the NREP’s -expenses -were shared 
equally by the’ Centre.and the State Goveriments, 
while the other progrdmme was financed entirely’ by 
the Centre. Moreover; the RLEGP was supposed to 
provide employment for a minimum of 100 mandays 
to atleast one member from each family of landless 


` agricultural labourer while ‘the NREP had no such 
. obligations. The two schemes pay wages both in 


cash“ and in kind. Their employment generation and | ' 
foodgrains distribution is shown below: f 

The Seventh Plan prepared targets for employ- 
ment generation through the NREP and the RLEGP, 
mandays and 200° 


actual achievement is around 200 million additional: 
Employment and Share of Wages in Foodgrains 


(Employment in million mandays and Foodgrains in 
os million metric tonnes) _ 


` NREP RLEGP . Food- 





Food- ) 
Employment grains’ Employment grains 
Sixth Plan ; 
“average. _ 355.01 0.41 131.4. 0.54 
1985-86 316.41 0.58 237.98 “0.30 , 
1926-87 392.95 0.78 304.27 0.43 >; 


a ee ee ae ee ne a ee a 
(NB: The Foodgrains utilisation for 1986-87 is upto Decem- 
ber 1986.) l at ees 
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Hnandays in 1986-87. This- was partly lie to bad 


weather, and in 1987 the achievement may be more’ . 


than 1986-87 due to sevefe drought conditions. 
Assuming these two projects generate employment 
of 700 million mandays` per annum even then it 
is far from the requirement. According to. the esti- 
mates, there are about 221 million people belaw the 
poverty line and with an average of five member 
per family. So total number of families would be 
around 44.2 million. If one member of each family 
is assured job for a minimum of 100 daysina 
year, the total employment requirement would be 
4430 million mandays per annum. The Seventh Plan 
provided for 500 million mandays and the achieve- 
ment is 700 million mandays in 1986-87. This isa 
big surprise but when compared to the need of the 
villages, the 1986-87 achievement appears to be 


insignificant or around 16 percent . of the require- 


ment. If the Government has the political will it 
has to see to it that’ atleast one member from each 
poverty- -striken family offered job atleast for 100 
days in year., If one kilogram- of foodgrains is 
given to each worker per day of employment as 
part of wage payment, the total foodgrains require- 
ment would be 4.5 million metric tonnes against 


the presnt disbursement of one tovl.5 million metric ` 


tonnes, With foodgrains available through the 
public distribution system, this additional distribu- 
tion would bring down the market price of grains 
substantially in the villages as far as buffer stock is 
concerned under normal circumstances, we have a 
comfortable stock position. Rather: the problem is 
wastages due to lack of storage facilities, Already 
a number of States have introduced heavily subsidis- 
ed foodgrains supply to people with low income. ' 

Operation’ of such huge employment generation 
programmes may not be that difficult in those’ 
States where arrangements have been made to demo- 
cratise the Panchayati Raj institutions. West Bengal 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tripura have now 
viable institutions which can deliver the goods to 
the poor. The District Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) that is supposed to monitor these prog- 
rammes will be more eflective when more financial 
powers are given to them and they are made auto- 
nomous organisations to plan and evaluate the plan 
programmes for the districts only, 

The integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) of the Sixth Plan variety js to enable selected 
families to cross the poverty line through the stra- 


-tegy of productive assets endowment. It means that 


the Government has agreed on principle that it is.. 


incapable to restrain the rural rich from accumulat- 


` ing unending wealth. As ‘the greedy business people 


do one or two charitable work to clear the guilty 
mind, in the same manner by providing from” 
public fund some animals or sewing machine or 
some other small item of assets to the poor, 


the responsibility to make the poor economically ` 
strong and not susceptible to economic exploitation 


by the rich is totally avoided. The vicious machine 
of capitalist exploitation is left untouched or rather 
given more incentives through liberised economic 
policies. These minor reformist actions here and 
there have more propaganda value, to supress agita- 
tions of the poor than actual relief to the needy. » 
Till today, except the Minimum Wage Act. there 


„is no law to protect the interest of the rural unorga- 


nised labour. Only Kerala and Tripura have 


` villages money lender and the big farmer. 


i 


so fat passed some type of snimetennive legisla- 
tions to protect the interests of the agricultural 
laboure’s. : These stipulate. (1) payment of minimum 
wage; (2) security of employment; (3) quick settle- 
ment of disputes; (4) P, F. for workers. The sub- 
commitee of the Ministry of Labour has recom- 
mended that a comprehensive Central law may help 


-to provide -a frame wither which the States may 


be requested to operate for giving a better deal to 
the village unorganised labour. 

It is simply a daydream that this process of 
rural development in which maximum opportunity 
is given to the largest number of village poor to 
participate in the decision-making proces and in 
actual production process will go unchallanged 
by the entrenched interest groups in the villages: 
Insistence on the payment of minimum. wage to 
a labourers naturally goes against the interest of the 
There`is 
opposition and there: will be opposition by the 
vested interests. It is very logical to insist on the 
present political leadership to: provide at least the 
same statutory  protections.as provided to the 
organised labour in fhe urban areas‘of the country. 
This will goa long way’ to assure the agriculture 
labour of some human treatment. 

The above discussion is meant to focus on two 
important aspects of our socio-economic changes in 
the rural scene. The first is that the poverty issue in 
general and rural poverty in particular can: never 
be eradicated without making structural changes 
in the socio-economic system.’ Dantwala cbser- 
‘ves, “Equity oriented : policies and programmes 
pursued withen the.cast iron inequitous econo- 
mic ‘structure ‘of ownership of ‘assets ‘will not 
only be self defeating but may> prove counter- 
productive through a ‘trickle up’. More simply a 
direct attack on poverty without an equally direct 
attack on the structure, which has bred poverty and 
continue to do so,- is an illusion at best, fraud at 
worst’’4, Within the present structural constraint’s 
this is very difficult to be achieved, but one need not 
sit idle and. give up hope. It is the common people 


. who have ‘to be.convinced of the need to overcome 


these -constraints and bring about the necessary 
socio-political environment. Organisation of the 
ordinary man and organised struggle of the masses 


“will play a historical role in this regard. 


Untill the people are ‘convinced of the need to 
fight for their own interests, a sustained attempt 
must be made by the progressive sections of the. 
elite to provide for statutory protection to the , 
agriculture labourers and tenants as extended to 


‘their counterparts in .the organised .industry and 


trade. In the face of this effort it would be difficult 
for the Government to postpone this demand for an 
indefinite period. Rural Development is part of the 
total development process of the country and there 
cannot be two sets of rules for the same development 
process. The common man is the focal point of 
this changing process. (1 ` 
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Society as Hero in Fiction 


THAKAZEL SIVASANKARA PILLAI ` 


have been asked to speak 
about myself. I thought that í 


'would scribble something and. 


read, but when [ started-to write 

` [found that there was absolutely 
nothing that [ can write about 
myself. Now I find that I have 
nething to: speak ‘also ‘about 
myself. 

“Am Tan author?” I ask my-: 
self. J have.written a lot and, 
when I speak about myself, many `“ 
of you may not have any idea 
about the: place to which I: 

. belong. It is a water-logged area 
called Kuttanad. It is ten. feet, 
‘below the sea-level. That area has’ 
a special privilege, For the people " 
there do not live on land’ “given 
by God. It was a lagoon, a very . 
big lagoon. People, by their own 
effort, reclaimed that area and 
you, find several islands scattered 
there. These islands are really 


homesteads. People live there. It. 


‘js not a God-given, but a man- 
- made place. Thakazhi is a part 
of that place. - It is the name of 
‘the village and 1 am known by 
the.name of that village. Thirty ‘ 
years back, it was not “accessible 
by road. One had to walk 
through muddy waters for about 
six miles to reach the land. Now 


there is a pacca road. it is acces- | 


sible by car. Further, by rail also. 
Just near my house, the construc- 
tion of the rail- road is taking 
> place. There is much development 
now. There is electricity, tele- 


phone.and everything. I am not ; 


very unhsppy that. it bas changed 
so much. | was born and brought 
up. there and if at all I have 
achieved anything,. all 


of the calmness of the.place. It is 
‘so very beautiful and so calm. 
ECCOuY, my house was burgled, 


` The author is the distinguish- 
ed Malayalam writer, a Jnan- 
pith -Award-winner. This is 
taken from his talk at the Meet 
the Author session organised by 
India International Centre 
(November 1987). 
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those 
achievements are part and parcel 


i 
e 


/ 


gnh 


'* That is perhaps the first burglary 


in that area. I have’ been living 


‘there for the past seventyfive 


years. There wasn *t any theft or 
burglary in all. these years. Of 
course, there used to be minor 
pilferings, a few coconuts or a 
cock and things like that. Now 


_‘that changes have come, it has, 


become a busy place and thieves 
and burglars have also crept in. 
i belong -to the lower middle 


e section of Kerala. Not an 
i nor a landlord, my' 
< ‘father was a farmer. He was not. 


aristocrat, 


“a ‘peasant, He was not tilling his - 


' own soil but he was only manag- 


jng it.. He was also a’ trained 
Kathakali artist,’ but he never 
gave any performance. I am the 


' son of such a man. 


I was born at a time when the 


‘matriarchal system was crumbl- - 


ing: When I speak about matri- 
: archal system, ` you must under- 


. stand that it is not the system of 
' inheritance that is important.” 


It 


was away of life. We ‘call it 


sé marumakkattayam, 1 do not find 


. which inherits that system.’ 


“ tained it. 


any equivalent to it in English. I 
belong to’ the Nair community 
In it, 
the. Jadies of the lower middle 
Class’ families used to go for reap- 
ing the harvest in the; fields — 
their own fields, 
others. There was much aristo- 
«racy in them and they main- 


the threshing floor, and there the 
‘pain started. And immediately she 


-ran up to thé house and gave 


birth to~me. That is the story 
which I have heard from my 
elder sister and my aunts, I claim. 


_it to be an honots that my birth 


. is connected with the threshing *-, 


floor of a farmer and the harvest. 


I had my education in Malaya- 


lam in the local primary’ school 
for four years and then joined the. 
English school. I do not have any 
big academic . qualifications. I 
never ‘attended ` college. Now I 


" sometimes feel that a systematic |. 


learning is necessary | for” the 


and, not’ of., 


When I was born, my ~ 
‘mother was thershing paddy in 
-course, all these 


‘and wrote 


N 


assessinent of human values. I. 


feel that J am unfortunate so far 
as academic achievements are 
concerned. Although I, had the 
opportunities; I did not go to 
college. £ am stressing this point 
because I may not be making’ my- 
self clear,- while speaking in ap 
acquired Janguage in which J am 
not very proficient. If I were 
speaking in my own language, I 
think-1 would have been able to 


“impress upon you and my words 


would have gone deeper into your ` 
mind. . 

We had a custom in Kerala. I 
do not know. whether such a 
custom was prevalent anywhere 
else in India. After supper ‘at 


‘night, the head of the, family 


would read out from the great 
epics of India, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, and the members 
of ` the household would sit 
around him aŭd listen. It would 
Jast for an hour: or two. In big 
houses, a learned man would be 
engaged for this thing. My: child- 
hood begins with listening to ray 
father reading out from Ramayana . 
and Mahabharata. I would at one 
time retell all the stories of . 
Mahabharata, but now I do not 
think I can do’ it because. great 
masters of literature like Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky,. Tagore and Maupas- 
sant have crept into my mind and 
replaced the.. great stories of 
Mahabharta and Ramayana. I am 
not finding fault with it. Of 

went into build- 
ing up my basic equipments: At 


first, I started, writing verses. Not’ 


of Rama, Krishna, Sita or Radha, 
but the  néxtdoor 
Kuttichechi, Narayanan and 
others. That was not in. good 
taste, I know. There was some 
quarrel at Narayana’s or between 
his wife and Kuttichechi and I 
was a withess to such quarrels 
about.them. The 
‘human stories to which I was a 
witness, I tried to retell them in 
my own way. Maybe this helped 
me to write novels like Kayar and 
Chemmeen. This is.what. I’ think 


neighbour — 


t 


? 
Ne 


` 


be 


ao 


a 


and I am not certain about. it. It 
has to be assessed by critics, not 


„the critics of today but of poste- 


rity. Posterity has to judge 
whether I have contributed: any- 
thing to Kerala and Kerala cul- 
ture in particular and Indian cul- 
ture in general. I have become 
popular, famous also. Popularity 
is the beginning of fame. It indi- 
cates success in life: I am no 
doubt happy about it, but the 
question is whether I, have really 
contributed anything to mankind, 
and that isa thing to be assessed 
by the posterity. 

There is a matter which I have 
stated from several platforms in 
Kerala and elsewhere and which 


- I have to reiterate: I have learnt 


Malayalam only for four.years 
up to the fourth standard. I have 
fro doubt read a lot in Mala- 
yalam. This simply means that I 
have ‘not learnt any grammar. 
Malayalam grammar is Greek 
and Latin to me. But I speak the. 
language. I write in the language 
of the 
Thakazhi, Kuttanad and Kerala. 
I do not claim it to be great 
achievement. ;But I affirm one 
thing. To be a writer, grammar is 
not necessary. If you are keen on 
grammar, certainly the purpose 
is defeated. But 
necessary for a systematic study 
of the language. For ‘a creative 
writer, if he has to say anything 
original to the world, grammar is 
not necessary. Language will 
follow him as he goes on writing. 

I belong to a generation of 
prominent writers, J do not 
claim to be one with them, but 
only belong to that generation — 
of Basheer, Pottekkat, another 
Jnanpith Award, Kesavadev and 
Antharjanam. Some of them did 
not have the privilege of finish- 
ing their secondary school exami- 
nation. They are not big gram- 
marians but they are very popu- 
lar, . very famous and also 
influential in a way. Iam one of 
those. 

After listening to the great 
epics, after I tried to write the 
story of my neighbours; I had the 


occasion to come across the great | 


masters of Western literature. 
Especially Maupassant and his 
way of story-telling influenced me 
greatly. I followed him very 
much insofar as the structure 
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common man of the. 


‘grammar is ` 


dV 


and the form of -story-writing- is 
concerhec. But contentwise, it is 
cent cent per cent the life in 
Kerala. My first novel in book- 
form was published when I was a 
student in the Law College at 


Trivandrum, I should teil you » 


here that there was’ a two-year 
course Call the Pleader’s Course 
at Trivandrum. After passing that 
examination, I took to Law. I 
was a lawyer for twentyone years 
in the erstwhile Travancore State, 
That was very useful to ‘me 
because there in the ‘Lower 
Courts I had to deal with human 
problems of the poor common 
man. One man beats another, 
they quarrel with each other and 
immediately go to the Police, and 
they have to be defended. You 
can find real human’ problems in 


each and even one of such cases. ° 


J do not know whether the 


creative artists and writer here . 
such an ex-° 
perience. , There was a period in. 


have undergone 


my literary life when I felt that 
I was becoming westernised. Not 
in my habits, not in my way of 


life, but in my writings. When-- 


ever I wrote anything, some great 
author from the West used to 
dictate me. I even feared that I 
might be caught for plagiarism. 


Then. I thought that I must be . ` 


Indian in my writings and slavery 
is' not proper, After all, we had 
a way o7 storytelling in the past. 
Take Muhabharata, for instance. 
There are a lakh and twenty-five 
thousand slokas, stanzas all 


_written in the simplest metre. And 


there are lessons for life in it. 
Human life is narrated in story 
after story. I wanted to get my- 
self our’ of the influence of the 
masters of Western literature. It 
was quite an effort, I should say. 
There is a point which we have 
to’ consider seriously. If an 


Indian novel is translated into a . 
for the ` 


European language, 
readers in those languages, it is 
an English or a French’ or a 
Russian novel even though the 
content and life is Indian. The 
form ‘bas such an influence. The 
novel, as you know, isa recent 
product in Indian and we have 
taken it from the West. To be an 
Indian novel, the- content will 
have to be Indian and it will find 
its own form. The main thing is 
that the Indian life must be-in 


.and rub their eyes, the 


your blood. You must be so very 


thorough with it. The life when 
recreated will take its own form. 
My biggest novel js Kayar. No 
Tolstoy, Destoevsky no Galswor- 
thy or no Marcel Proust could 
help me in, writing it. It deals with 
the evolution of Kerala life in the 
past 150 years and how people 
lived during these years. The evo- 


‘lution through human stories—. . 


that is what I wanted to write. It,. 
is not the western writers, but the 
memories of the past and finally 
Mahabharata that came to my’ 
rescue. I do not claim that my 
work is such a big thing as 
Mahabharata. I ‘am* only refer- 
ring to the form, how human 
life-is dealt with in it. Maha- 
bharata has its own form and that 
is what helped me. 

So far as my novels are con- 


cerned, some of them have become 


better known and some not. Of 
course, I have written potboilers 
also, I do not claim to ‘have 
written everything seriously. As 
I said. I come from a lower 
middle class family. At times, I 
might be wanting money. I had 
my own privations, difficulties, 
etc. At such times, I’ wrote in 
order to get some money. 

As I look back, I find one 
thing that I have dealt with is 
the several phases of life. Once 
I write a novel, I forget about 
it, The next one will deal with 
a different life, some different 
aspect of it. The third one stil] 
another. You will not find ‘a 
shadow of my past writings in 
my later‘ writings. So” far as 
Chemmeen is concerned, ‘it is a 
famous book now. I had never 


‘written a love story before and 


I wrote that. It is not a mere 
love story. It deals with the 
beliefs and superstitions of the 
people in the sea-coast. The 


-people there, as they rise from 


their sleep in the early morning 
first 
thing that they look at, everyday, 
Is the vast expanse of the sea — 
the mystery that is called the sea. 
The sea is Ratnakara, It contains - 


treasures. . Seeing the sea fora” 
_ life-time from. birth 


to death 
must have some influence over 
the human soul, and there is the 
idea of the Goddess of sea, 
Katalamma. I do not think’ 


` people ofthe pldins as in UP ` 
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are able to “understand the 
magnitude of the idea of Katu- 
lamma, the Sea-Goddess, the 
Mother-Goddess. But they may 
have other things which we lack. 
Kerala has a peculiarity. There 
is nothing like a wide meadow 
in Kerala but in Tami] Nadu you 
.find expansive meadows. ‘Like- 


wise, we have the sea, the con- ° 
cept of Katalamma, and from. 


that concept was born the story 
of Chemmeen. And that happens 
to be. a love-story also. The 
aspect of love in Chemmeen is 
“only a peg ‘to hang òn several 


things to it, like the philosophy _ 


of the fisher-folk of Kerala and 
the secrets of Kerala, which: I 


really wanted to depict through a . 


.. love-story. 


In the case of Rantitangazhi 


(Two: Measures of Rice) [ wanted 


‘to depict the life of: farmers of ` 


Kuttanad. “I told you how I 


was born when my mother was, 


threshing paddy on the threshing 
floor. 


Not only the farmers, but 
the agricultural labourers, of 
. pulayas and parayas Gandhiji 
has given us'a very--beautiful 
name for them — the Harijans,’ 
and I wanted to write about. 
their lives and plights. Feuda- 
lism has its drawbacks and its 
sins, but also its virtues. A 
feudalist landlord considered his 


agricultural labourer as a member , 


of his own family,, but froma 
distance. I had to write it 
because I was so familiar with 
the life of the farmers and. the 


agricultiral - working class of 
Kuttanad... : 
Now about Thottiyude Makan 


(The Scavenger’s Son). I refer 
to it because, it is a landmark in 


‘Rizvi: Pakistan 
(Contd. from page 7) 
sage. of sympathy. India lapsed 


again when faced with unparal-. 
leled drought (which also affected _ 


parts of ' Pakistani territory) in 
its recent history, it made. nọ 
offer to exchange scientific,data 
&with that country. 
India’s neighbour, 


India’s fast rising population 
would touch the one-billion mark. 
There would be more poor, more 
jobless : and ` more illiterate 
‘ people to cope with, and as has 
been the case in the ‘past, these 
Governments have always suc- 


L was very familiar with ` 
the lives of the farmers there. ` 


specially 
Pakistan, dread the time when . 


i 


my literary career. It deals with 
the lives of the scavengers of 
Alleppey town: Asa Vakil, asa 
lawyer, in the Ambalapuzha 
Courts, I was familiar with the 


‘life of those people.. Everyday © 
they would quarrel, get fully. 


drunk and sometimes kill also 
and would come with a criminal 
case, 
them. That .was the time the 
~ lower class people, - especially 
the, scavengers, doing dirty 
jobs, were not yet .the subjects 
‘of novels. Talking of 
there is a love-scene in it. A 
girl, dragging her nightsoil 
wagon to the depot,. meets her 
-' lover there who is also doing the 
same job. In the nightsoil depot 
` and in broad daylight, under the 
hot sun, they make love. I do ‘not 
know whether I will have the 
‘courage to write it now. As 
young Thakazhi Sivasankara 
Pillai, I had the courage to depict 
“such a love-scene then. It may be 
nauseatings but still human. emo- 
tions are there. That created a 
sensation then. Because only big 
men, a Raja’s son and a Minister’s 
‘daughter could love each other. 
“It was not Radha and Krishna, 
but Valli 
flirting and making love at the 
nightsoil depot. That was a great 
sensation of the time. aoe 
`: This morning I had to ‘answer 
- a véry pertinent question — so 
far as 1 am ‘concerned it is 
important — that I have dealt 
with class-struggle in my earlier 
works and after the popularity of 
Chemmeen and . getting money 
from it — this was an insinua- 
tion, I know — I have changed. 
And I do: not deal with such sub- 
jects even though class-struggle 
is going on and there is much 


ceeded in ‘diverting the attention 
of their frustrated people by 
marching into the neighbour’s 
territory. India already has 
troops in Sri Lanka. Where 
would it next turn to, Pakis- 
tan? t ; 

` India must realise it cannot 


overrun a country of 100 million, . 


in the same way as Pakistan 
knows it cannot devour a neigh- 
bour five times its. size. That 
question settled, it is time ration- 
ality prevailed in the region. Let 
New Delhi take the initiative and 
announce a voluntary ten per 


cent cutin its defence budget. 


Iam sure Pakistan would res- 
pond witha sizable- cut in its 


i was defending many of | 


love,. 


and Chudalamuttu. 


cargo to deliver. My. answer was 
my approach to life is on certain 
Marxist principles. I may not 


-fully agree with Marxism. I do 


not say that is the last word on 
life. - But my C 
thoroughly on materialistic stand- 
points. In all thy novels, even in 


‘Kayar” also, you will find: the 


same thing. Man’s love for ' land, 


his thirst for it, society.as a hero, ' 


and there is no. other hero or 


' heroines. 


approach is. 


The language of Kayar is _~ 


down-to-earth Malayalam, and 
only Malayalam-knowing people 


can understand. it.’ Words that- 


have been out of use for several 
years, even centuries, are used in 
that book. Not deliberately, but 
it happened naturally. In it, the 
standpoint is materialistic and it 
concerns with the political evo- 
lution. Politics had its own 
nature at that time. Ft was 
around the temple and in relation 
with the kings that ruled. _ 

It deals with the evolution in 
all spheres of life and everything 
there is based on the life and 
hunger for land. So there is my 
stand. oo l 

I am now 76. My life has been 
like water. Tasteless, odourless, 
colourless. But I.can assure you 


one thing: It is clean, although - 


it may not be pure. I am not a 
very brainy fellow. Of couse, 
brain is there-to direct me and 
that is my ‘basic equipment, but 


_it is something else that gives me 


the urge to write: I have just now 
finished another novel, not a big 
but a short one. It has been 
named Oru Erinjadangal, i.e, -the 
Setting of the Sun, Itis about 
the life of an old man, a very 
successful man but in his old age. 


There’is a bit of tragedy in it. O ` 


own military budget. | 

It is high time the regional 
countries, led by India, realise 
that their poor need bread, 


children need schools and the ' 


diseased need hospitals. Put to 
better use, the billions of dollars 
these: countries wasted on keep- 


ing the arms manufacturers .in 


business, would certainly have 
put them among the best deve- 
loped countries. in the . world. 
Even now we can still turn the 
table on poverty and other social 
problems if only we'learn from 
history. History is harsh and it 
never forgives. bat 

Just remember that, big 
brother! 0O 


ee 
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, Revolutionaries cannot Trail Behind Life 


ANATOLY DOBRYNIN 


A meeting of .the Editorial Board 


of World Marxist Review, organ of the international 


communist movement, took place at Praguz on April ]2, 1988. Anatoly Dobrynin, Secretary of . the 
-Communist Party of the Soviet Union’s Central Committee, repreSented the CPSU at the meeting, 
and delivered a speech there highlighting the'global significance of the current reforms underway in 

,| the USSR. Seeking to answer some of the questions raised from certain quarters unable to get rid 
"| of outmoded thinking, Dobrynin brought out the new features of the present day reality demanding 


inter alia closer interaction between Communists and Social’ Democrats. 


We reproduce here the 


full text of Dobrynin’s speech as it testifies to the fact that the winds of glasnost are blowing within 
the international communist movement as well despite the dogmalists’ desperate . efforts to prevent 


the movement’s renewal. — Editor 
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WE current discussion of the work’ of World 
Marxist Review journal is taking place in an, 


atmosphere of radical change in the world, in all ` 


‘the parts of it. 

We do not discuss questions of internal. Ife of 
the parties here because it is their sovereign affair. 
But it is right and necessary to speak — in con- 
nection with the journal's tasks — about the real 
state of our movement and about the causes of the 
complicated and contradictory situation in it. 

These causes are diverse, but they can be divided 
into three main groups for the sake of, simplifyirg 
the issue. The first is related to certain substantial 
modifications of world development, above all, to 
the new phenomena in the development of capitalism 
which has displayed, a great safety margin. The 


character of mass base, which traditionally underlay. ` 


the Communist movement, changes in the context 


of the scientific and technological revolution and - 


the profound social changes caused by it. And this 
has raised no simple problems before the Communist. 
movement. ' : 

If we take take the fraternal parties of developing 
countries, they have encountered difficulties of their 
own, linked not only to the features inherited from 
' the past but also to the complexity of their present- 
day development. A majority of these countries, in 
effect, face the need of struggle for a way of pro- 
gressive democratic development. in conditions of 
capitalism. 

The second group of causes hampering the head- 
way of the Communist movement is certainly linked 
` to the fact that at the. current stage of its. develop- 
ment socialism, in effect, has not yet fully shown its 
advantages, has not given so far an example of 
deep democratisation of society and of a radical, 
priority resolution of economic problems, 
example’ which would. convince: the masses in the 
Western countries. The negative processes in the 
development -of quite a number of socialist 
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countries, beginning with our country, were added ` 
to this. As a result, the magnetic power of social- 
ism abated. x 

We carry out out perestroika, proceediog from the 
conditions and requirements of our country, and do 
not at all intend to present it as a recipe suitable -to 
all. But we also clearly see our international res- 
ponsibility for the cause which we have started. The 
point is that not only the destinies of socialism but 
also largely the character -and direction of world 
development as a whole and, in the final analysis, the 
future of civilisation depend on the renovation of 
‘socialism’s theory and practice and on the ability ° 
of. Communists to take into account the changes 
taking place in the world. For all that, the main 
conclusion remains unchanged. This conclusion is: 
there is an alternative to capitalism. and this alter- 
native is socialism. = ae 

The tbird group of causes that had-an adverse 
effect on the state of affairs within the communist 
movement belongs to the sphere of relations between’ 
the fraternal parties. We are confident that the 
Communist movement is capable of overcoming 
the protracted period, which was marked by spora- 
dic polemics in forms that led to the worsening of 
relations between parties and.even to ruptures. The 
affirmation of the parties’ independence cannot be 
any longer seen as a problem: no one and nothing 


. threatens this today. The situation heré has been 


fully clarified, and it is irreversible. .The Communists’ 
lagging behind in the sphere of internationalist ` 
cooperation, however, is particularly noticeable 
against the background of actions by- interna- 
tionalist of other political trends and parties: Social 
‘Democrats, greens, Christians, conservatives, and 
liberals. One can, perhaps,- safely: say that the 
destinies of our movement most directly depend on 
overcoming the lag, on the deepening of cooperation 
between Communist Parties. : ` 
On the whole, in our view, the Communist move- 
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flent is now living. through a crucial period in its 
development. This is the time of bold search, 
thinking, doubts and hopes, And the key question 
to all of us is to comprehend more thoroughly the. 
world today and its problems, to interpret the road 


covered, including the experience of history, while: 


at the same time defining ways to the future. 
Unfortunatey, we, all of us — and this was blun- 
tly stated at the November. meeting in Moscow — 
are patently late in comprehending the essence of 
new realities at the close of the Twentieth Century. 
Here we should make up for lost time and first of 
. all, tackle new theoretical questions. . 
The alignment of humanitarian and class-based 
- interests and problems is one of the topical ques- 
tions ‘of that kind. -o 
The matter seems to be theoretically. clear. On 
the one hand, as even. Marx and Engles and later 
Lenin pointed out, the historic mission of the 


working class is the liberation of all mankind, the. 


creation on earth of a society free from social and 
national oppression, the scourge of wars and so on. 
On the cther hand, it is\precisely: the working 
class, ‘the working people who suffer most of all 
from the aggravation of global problems — from 
the arms race and wars, -including local wars, 
from the outstanding problems of development 
(North-South). Therefore, it is the working people 
who are above all 
the tasks of a humanitarian » character. 
imperative 
humanitarian standpoints) \ 

l would like to draw attention to two aspects of 
-this problem. The first one is. this: earlier, Marxists 
believed that the abolition of class oppression would 
precede a solution to problems ‘of a humanitarian 
character. Today, however..one cannot hope for 
success in class struggles, without adopting humani 
tarian slogans and ;tasks. This is a new, yet funda- 
mentally important, circumstance: 

The other aspect is connected with coordination 
, of the struggle for resolving humanitarian and class- 
based problems and finding the kind of slogans 


This is 


needed here. This is a task that can be fulfilled only ` 


with due account taken onthe national spécifics of 
each country. 
~ There ‘is yet another question which we, all of us, 
should think over from the new and modern'angle: 
“the question of ways of development of. the struggle 
` for social progress in present-day conditions. 
Many Communist Parties have long since arrived 
at the conclusion: it is essential to ensure peaceable 
` ways of social ‘transformation in conditions of ever 
broader democracy. This . conclusion is epecially 
topical in the obtaining international conditions, © 
But different situations can also develop, Inter- 
“vention by imperialism, violence by Rightist forces 
(which, incidentally, cannot be precluded anywhere) 
can give rise to retaliatory — and perfectly justifi- 
able — actions, armed actions included, on the 
part of the revolutionary forces. How to limit such 
a conflict to the national framework,. to prevent it 
from developing into a new source of international 
tension? Detailed *exchanges -of opinions on these 
problents and consideration for” onan experience 
S 
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interested in the fulfilment of 


to them from both ‘class-based and 


accttmiuiated are also needed, 

After all, it is clear to us : social progress, tid 
matter what lines it may. follow, is now possible 
only ‘in conditions of world peace, only provided ` 
the rights of every people to, ‘ freely decide their des- 


tiny, without outside interference, are respected. 


All these problems are already being discussed, 


often passionately and vehemently. -Different and 


sometimes clashing views are expressed in the- course 
of those discussions. I think that this -is` quite 
natural, given the - specific situation in individual 
countries and regions and ihe distinctive character 
of the situation in this or that fraternal party. - 

- The conclusion that we-are drawing for ourselves 
is that it is very important to study, with an attentive 
eye: and ear, one another’s positions and views, 


especially regarding the general theoretical outlooks - 


and conclusions. ft is obvious that none of us, 
revolutionaries, has the right to trail behind life and 
the problems posed‘by it. The CPSU .has learned 
from its own experience that any lagging behind life 
and any evasion of serious problems Jead to new 


. difficulties and can sometimes create dramatic situa- 


tions. So we are-drawing most ‘serious conclusions 
from this both in- the political sense and in the sense 
of creative- development of the theory, and we 


` would also like to’ cooperate in this A a with 


_Leninism and assert its- validity. 


other fraternal parties. 

The journal World Marxist Review is precisely - the 
place where representatives of the parties can conduct 
indepth creative discussions. We are positive that 
they can help verify specific positions, come to, cóm- 
mon conclusions on particular issues or draw funda- 
mentally new’ conclusions and bring to each party’ 
the whole diversity of the views ge within our 
movement. - 


As we see it, for this ` purpose it is necessary to’ 
approach’ the discussion: -of the common and specific 
problems of the movement - freely, without fearing 
probable ‘clashes of opinion, and work out a certain 


a 


~ 


culture of discussions, ruling out interference in one , 


another's affairs, mutual offences and labelling. 
One of the difficult problems faced actually by the 
entire Communist movement today is evaluation of 
its historical experience. The history of the Commu- 
nist movement and, first-of all, everything that con- 
cerns the history ‘of our party and country, have 
become an object of increasingly ° fierce ideological . 
Clashes. 3 
Having embarked on the road of the improvement 
of socialism we had first of all to turn our attention 
to Lenin’s legacy. We know, well from our own 
experierice that the greatest accomplishments of our’ 
country are associated with consistent enforcement 
of the Leninist principles and methods. And, vice- 
versa, wherever and whenever those principles were 


: violated or ignored, we suffered painful setbacks and 


sometimes éven defeats. 

To restore the historical truth means to. defend 
To restore the 
‘historical truth is also to create a foundation for 
further advance and to guarantee that the -négative 
moments of the past will never happen again. 

Of course, discussing historical problems we hear 
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“munists and the Social Democrats. Of course, . 


greater attention should be given too, to such a 


- major' political force operating in the countries of 
. Asia and Africa, as, the revolutionary democratic 


parties of the developing countries. ' And, just as 
surely, the journal World Marxist Review must 
attend more actively ‘and- boldly to the problems of 
development of socialism, its’ theory and history, . 
and to the problems of its advancement and renewal. 

All this is particularly important now when we 
can boldly pronounce that million-strong masses on 
all continents of our: planet are coming to the fore’ 
of history. ae E , 7 

In-conclusion, I must say that tbe journal, using 
its best time-tested traditions, should resolutely turn 
to the new realities and problems, to the current’ 
ideological and theoretical requirements of the 
fraternal parties and ‘to new political thinking, 
asserting with greater consistency and conviction the >, 
principles of equality of the parties ‘and of their - 
truly comradely cooperation, and ensuring broader 
democracy and collectivism in the management of 
the journal.D - 
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Voice! 
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its edges grazed the Gat WAS 
It too'was voiceless — ` 
` it too! —. à i : 
but voicelessly loud with dread: 
inside, a man was 5 
blackly clenching his embalmed fists, 
pressing himself to the cracks, i 
pretending to be dead. 
He wanted to be able to remember them -2ll, 
all bis burial party: 
young boys from Ryazan and Kursk, , 
‘rustic recruits: a 
in order that some day, someliow 
he would gather strength for a sortie 
and rise out of the. earth poy 
and fall on them, the rustic dolts. 
He’s thought up something. Oe 
He’s only refreshing himself with a nap. 
And I make this appeal now 
fo our government, I make this prayer: «+ 
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_ to double 
and treble : 
the guard at Stalin’s slab, 
that Stalin may never rise, 
or the past rise with him there. 
When I say ‘past’ do you think I mean 


STALIN’S PLEADER 


“In the present world atmosphere, when 
Leninism has become taboo for several parties 
calling themselves Communist Parties, when 
the concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is regarded as outmoded, and by some as 
distortion of the Marxist doctrine by Lenin 
very few people realise that without a constant 
and incessant battle for the Marxist-Leninist 
path inside the Bolshevik Party, the Revolution 
would have been smothered by the deviationists 
by those ‘who in one form or another never 

| accepted Lenin. The fact that jt did not happen 
goes to the credit of the majority of the 

; -Bolshevik Party headed by Stalin, who firmly 
‘upheld the banner of Leninism. The most out 
standing'role was of course played by Stalin 

_ | which role today is being belittled by a howling 
crowd of opportunist and revisionist scoun- 


y 


drels.” . a 
< . i —B.T. Ranadive 
are (Member, CPI-M Polit-Bureau) ° 
: In The October Revolution and The Fight Against 


} ee: published in People’s Democracy on 
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what is most heroic or treasured, 
Turksib, l 
Magnitka, 
the flag. over Berlin? 
No, my meaning is |. 
of a different past, measured 


' by denunciations, 


by arrests of the innocent, . ; 
by neglect of the good of men. 
We sowed seed honestly. 


- We honestly made metal. pour at 


and honestly marched and 
"stood in ranks and were soldierly. 
Yet he was afraid of us. 


He believed in a great end but ignored | 


.that the means 


must be worthy ` 
- of the majesty of the goal. 


` He was farsighted. 


Schooled in the laws of the struggle, 


‘he littered the globe with the heirs of his throne. 


. How far does the cable from this coffin stretch 


RS 


- Jation growth as a matter of dire necessity and 


It looks to me: : = 
as if the coffin has a telephone: 
the Enver Hoxhas = nF 
still receive-Stalin’s instructions. 
éven 
yet? 
No: Stalin hasn’t given in. There are ways 
- of dealing with death, he reckons. 


_ Out of the Mausoleum surely it was 


‘him 


=. Jaipal: India Against Herself 
: (Contd. from page 10) 


sorts of éxplanations and excuses are offered but. 
none that’convirices. and none that justifies the lack 
of effective measures of*population control and the 
absence of a sense of urgency. Jt is inexplicable that 


. the imperatives of our society’s self-preservation 


of action. i 
Erhard Eppler, the Minister for Economic Coope- 
ration in' the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
1970s, was concerned about the relationship between 
over population and foreign aid and warned: “The 
Third World has but little time.’ And we have little 
time for the Third World.” His was a blunt and 
candid observation that hurt the sensibilities of third 
world countries. Surely it is obvious that over- 
population produces an amorphous and exponential 
increase in human misery and criminality, and breeds 
unemployment, social unrest, poverty and terrorist 
violence. . ope l 
If the Third World is to avert the imposition of a 
cordon sanitaire around it, it must’ control its popu- 


have not yet begun to operate in pre-emptive forms 
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` But how are we to fetch 


we fetched? 


a 
` t 
the Stalin out of Stalin’s successors? , 


Some of his heirs trim roses in retirement, `` 
yet secretly trust $ 
such retirement is temporary. 
Some too ae : ` 

are first at the microphone abusing Stalin but 
these are the ones 
who, when night comes 
yearn after the old story. 
You can see how today ; 
` it’s hardly by chance that the heirs 
of Stalin go down with thromboses. 
To them, who were once his props, 


iz 


r 


` the. days when the labour camps - 


are empty are disasters, 
the times when.halls overflow 
~ for the reading of poetry are a blot. 
The Party has told me ` 

I shall not cease - 

from mental ‘fight. 
If someone repeats, ‘The fight 

' is over!’ — T have no skill 
to bury my disquiet. ~”. 


` So long as Stalin’s heirs go 


‘walking in-the light, 
I'll feel him, 
Stalin, in the Mausoleum yet. 


The. English translation by Edwin Morgan was originally 
published in Stand (a quarterly magazine of the Arts) 
edited by Jon Silkin. i 
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utmost urgency. The enlargement of scientific 


knowledge and natural fertility’ have combined to ` 


produce the double jeopardy of population explosion 


and nuclear holocaust. There are. far too many . 


people and far too many nuclear bombs for civili- 
sation to remain human for long. 

It is India’s problem too. Ever-growing population 
pressure is at the root of most of our difficulties. 
Politics and religion have obscured its fateful signifi- 


` cance for the future. Ideologies prescribe no remedies 


for it. Political parties will lose their credibility: if 
they fail to cooperate in solving it. Social tensions 
‘will get out of, control, and demands ‘for self- 
determination will topple established governments, 


whose power will dissipate itself among ethnic, reli-- 


gious, linguistic, tribal and caste communities, And 
even the nation State can wither away.. 


Other countries have successfully confronted such 


challenges, and their experience shóuld be of inte- ` 


rest to us. In facing its own challenge, perhaps the 
most serious one for the, young Indian democracy, 
India is ranged against only herself, her Passive tole- 
tance, weakness of will, inability to take hard deci- 


. sions, and letting posterity pay for the sins of our 
J r 


omission. O 
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A National Wastage ` 
DANTI BHASKAR a 


AND that’ remains unproductive for various’ 
reasons can be made economically viable and 


through proper measures can be put to better use for . 


sustaining the village economy. Unfortunately, 
efforts in this direction have been on a limited scale 
and potentially arable land has not been treated 
scientifically for qualitative improvement. 
An ambitious target of afforestation anc deve- 
lopment of '1.9 million hectares of wastelands had 
been set up last year with the original target of 2.3 
million hectares having been revised in view of the 
drought. But when measured in terms of land availa- 
ble for productive use, it is declining as a resource. 
Soil erosion, relentless pressure of increasing 
human and cattle population; construction of dams 
and roads, destruction of forests for. mercernary 
gains, water-logging and salinity have rendered land 
useless, turning it into a national’ wastage. Rural- 
‘communities, unlike their urban counterparts have 
. remained socially and economically backward and 
have failed to rise above thé poverty line. Agricul- 
ture‘and cattle-breeding being their main occupation, 
land turns out to be their most valuable possession. 
Increase in wastelands has been due to develop- 
mental activities, for example of laying of roads, 
industrialisation etc. and also due toa need for 
fuel and fodder by the local communities. 

The main problem on hand is not dealing with 
lands owned by the State Governments, but those 


in private hands. Efforts have to be made to educate ~ 


these private owners about the benefits in putting 
wastelands to better use by growing forests and 
various grasses. An ambitious .target of converting 
500 million hectares a year was recently set by the 
Union Government, which would turn out to be 
four times more than the existing rate. 

Lack of adequate jinput supply, credit anc social 
infrastructure and marketing support have dettered 
any local initiative to get the maximum bene- 
fit from available land. Based on evailable 
statistics maximum wasteland is in Rajasthan (37 
million hectares) followed by Madhya Pradesh with 
20 million hectares. Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 


Maharasthra, Karnataka and Gujarat have: more 


than 10 million hectares of wasteland each, and 
other states like Orissa, Bihar, West Bengel have 
wastelands amounting to 5.4 million hectares. 

The total area under forests is 75-million hectares 
and half of this is. well-rooted and of..good volume. 
The rest of the area has been degraded and denuded, 

‘particularly in the catchment areas, the conditions 
are quite bad. as tik 

But the main hitch lies in a failure in providing 
required incentives to encourage. .afforestaticn. At 
the moment what is essential for optimum use of 


wastelands is increased participation of local com- 


munities in such activities, and concentration should” 
be more on small and marginal farmers. It is diffi- 


‘.cult to change the ` pattern of cultivation of these 


cultivators, who’ would prefer growing crops which 
provide immediate commercial returns. Growing of 
forests is a: long-drawn process, taking seven years 
for the trees to grow. ` ' pO as 

Senior officials of the Wasteland Board feel that 
financial assistance should be provided to these 
small and marginai farmers during the interim period 
inorder for them to carry on with their day-to-day 
living, before’ these newly cultivated forest lands 
generate income. te! 

‘At the moment, it is felt that the existing financial 
institutions are not adequately involved in these 


activities and given the correct approach and direc- | 


tions these institutions could provide 
finances to these farmers. a3, % 

Several existing laws needed to be 
cularly the Land Development Bank laws pertain- 
ing to land mortagage, inorder to, facilitate the 
borrowing of loans. At present the procedures are 
such that often these small and marginal. farmers 
are hesitant to approach these institutions and they 
` should be made more liberal for this very reason. It 
is also felt that Transportation laws should be 
amended to facilitate the movement of products for 
better marketing. \ - 

Differing views have appeared on the issue of 
degradation of forests. Dr Kamala, Chowdhury, 


requisite 
1 


amended, parti- / 


\ 


H 


former chairperson of the National Wasteland Deve- ` 
lopment Board had suggested that 40 million hec-: 


tares of forests should be degraded. The department of 
Environment claims that less than half of 75 million 
hectares of forest area is under tree-cover whereas 
the Union Ministry of Agriculture has calculated 
19.49 million hectares of forest as being degraded. 
Recently a nation-wide aerial mapping of waste- 
lands has been carried out, and according to this 
survey only 55 million hectares is wasteland, whereas 
the Institute for Coastal and Offshore Research esti- 
mation is on the common side. 
Indiscriminate deforestation is due to urban and 
‘industrial demand for timber and mineral resources 
and there is also a desparate need by the rural poor 
for more agricultural land. 
Unskilled irrigation is another major factor’ caus- 
- ing extensive damage to land, and: water-logging 
has rendered productive land useless. Incidentally 
70 per cent of land in the country is still rainfed. , 
Accessibility to seeds and saplings needs to “be 
streamlined and most marginal and small ‘farmers 
face difficulties in this respect. The problem to be 
given adequate consideration’ is how to make inputs 
‘ available to small and marginal farmers. According 
to recent studies. conducted, Tamil Nadu and Bihar 
‘have the highest potential for social forestry. and here 
in these 2 states a study of their existing laws was 
also made. ys 
A hundred per cent increase in the Seventh Plan 
over the Sixth Plan targets has been registered. A 
total of 3.18 million hectares of wastelands’ were 
developed in the first Five Plans and in the. Sixth 
Plan 4.7 million hectares have been developed. 
. Despite these efforts much needs to be done in 
putting land to its best use. C] - ' 
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"What, then, dots the Hindu: Muslim” unity consist in, ma how can it be 
: best promoted The answer is simple. ft consists in our having. a common, 
SE purpose, a common, goal, ‘and common “Sorrows. Tt’ is best promoted : 
by cooperating in order to ` reach the common. goal, by sharing one - Se 

i `. another's: Sorrows and by. mutual “toleration. ‘A common goal we have. 
B E We wish this great country of ours. to be. -greater and self governing. ‘We > 
-have enough sorrows 10 sharé; and - today, seeing. ‘that the Muhammadans 

is are. deeply touched én the question of the Khilafat tand. their cduse is” 
gi "just, nothing can be: so powerful for winning Muhammadan- friendship aoe 


for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the. claim. : . oe 
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EDIFOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Punjab: What Next ? 


"THE flushing out of the terrorists from the Golden Temple complex 

does not by itself bring about a solution of the Punjab crisis. The 
careful sep-by-step operation undertaken by the para-military forces 
this time appears to have been better planned and executed than 
what the army had done in 1984 in carrying out its ‘Operation 
Bluestar . For one thing, the extent of destruction as a result of the 
Operation has been much less this time, and the casualty figures 
appear td be much lower. 

While these may be the plus points in the present situation, the 
magnitude of terrorist violence is certainly much more disturbing 
today. In 1984, the entire terrorist clan was largely centred round 
Bhindranwale. But today it has fanned out over a Wide spectrum. 
The wea3onry at its disposal is by all accounts far more in quantity 
and certainly more sophisticated. In fact, the terrorist killings in 
Punjab have been markedly stepped up in the very period when the 
security Forces have been engaged in flushing them out of the Golden 
Temple. The Pakistan factor in.providing shelter and support to the 
Khalistani terrorists is more pronounced today than what it was 


: four years ago. The overseas backing for the Khalistani secessionists. 


has became more substantial than in the past. 

In fac:, the bitter polarisation that took place in the wake of the 
‘Operation Bluestar’ provided a wider base of dissonance against the: 
Centre in the Sikh community which can hardly be wished away. 
This wus reinforced by the vandalism that broke out against the 
Sikh cammunity in Delhi and elsewhere in November 1984 imme- 
diately after Indira Gandhi’s assassination and the fact that no action 
has so fer been taken to deal with those guilty in fanning that anti- 
Sikh pogrom. The hopes roused by the 1985 Rajiv-Longowal 
accord were blighted by the subsequent mishandlig at the political 
level wita the result that it became a dead letter in less than two years. 
And in tie bargain the Congress-I party was successfully paralysed 
in Punjad as a consequence of the style of functioning of its national 
leadership. All this has resulted in iron entering the soul of the 
Sikh community, which the terrorists have been able to exploit to 
a large measure. 

It is a:so to be conceded that in the last few months, the Centre 
has been grievously floundering over its policy towards Punjab. While 
on the one side, draconian legislation was hammered out in Parlia- 
ment — even to the extent of amending the Constitution and raising 
the ghos: of the Emergency for Punjab — on the other hand, in the- 
very same period, there was the sudden brain-wave to use Sushil; 
Muni, a Jain preacher, to talk to head priests who had been kept im 
detention for handing over the Golden Temple to the Khalistani; 
terroris::. The olive-branch mission of Sushil Muni led to the release 
of the head priests which gave a further Spurt to the terrorists. It was 
a move without a perspective because it hardly led to any political, 
dialoguz between the Government and the militants. Rather it definitely, 
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emboldened the terrorists in the belief that the 
Government was only drifting and had no definite 
policy of its own in dealing with the Punjab crisis. 


When Prakash Singh Badal was released, nobody - 


had any idea of the purpose of the release. If it was 
meant to start a serious dialogue with the Akali 
leadership, one could have at least understood the 
logic of a line: but in reality, there was no such plan 
in the Government’s hand. This way Badal’s release 
was also sought to be exploited by the terrorists who 
could claim that the Government’s decision to release 
Badal and the head priests was the direct outcome 
of their policy of unleashing terrorist violence. It 
was a bizarre application ofthe strategy of carrot 
and stick. 

What is imperative for the Government today is 
to take prompt initiative at the political level. It 
would be a mistake to think that Badal, Barnala and 
all the rest of them put into detention would bring 


peace to Punjab. While carrying out the necessary: 


operation by the para-military forces against the 
-terrorists,-the Government should at the same time 
take prompt measures not only.to release the Akali 
leaders from detention, but also to involve them in 
serious political dialogue to find out a solution to 
the Punjab problem. If the Khalistanis have to be 
isolated and weeded out, then a-massive drive needs 
to be launched with the mobilisation of the Akali 
leaders for peace-in Punjab. There has to be a well- 
thought out move to seek a political solution to the 
Punjab crisis. The armed offensive against the 
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Khalistani terrorists would by itself lead to no settle- 
ment, because the type of hit-and-run raids that they 


are resorting to can very well be protracted beyond 


_any time-limit. To counter the Khalistani terrorists, 


it is essential that both police action and political 
initiative are launched simultaneously. 


Political action in Punjab today .involves immediate 
approach to all political forces within the Sikh community 
who accept the basic position of adherence tothe Indian 
Constitution. This implies, straight and clear, serious consu- 
Itation with all elements in the Akali camp. accepting the 
proposition that whatever:the terms of any settlement | it has 
to .be within the four corners `of the Indian Constitution. 
It isto be noted thatthe political leaders of the “United 
Akali Dal have never supported the demand for secession 
from the Indian Union, This itself should form the platform 
for negotiations and ultimate settlement. There are indica- 
tions to suggest that Badal and other Akali leaders are prepa- 
red for serious talks fora settlement, The isolation of the 
Khalistani terrorists can come only through the immediate 
mobilisation of all sections of Akali opinion. ` ; 


This is of course not going to be -an easy task. For one 
thing, it will require a patient and persuasive approach — 
not any quick-fix solution. More important, there has to 
be the guarantee of an united policy approach on the part of 
the Government. Between the Union Home Minister and 
the Punjab Governor there has to be unified understanding, 
and one needs to be assured that the Prime Minister would 
not indulge in his impulsive pastime of suddenly going in 
for private enterprise diplomacy bypassing his own Govern- 
ment machinery as it was done by. commissioning Sushil 
Muni, a mission which was foredoomed to failure. 

In short, the need of the hour is a determined approach 
towards a political settlement, not just reliance on the force 
of arms. ' ; 
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COMMENTARY. — 
Kickback Scandal Persists 
ANALYST T 





T# smell of corruption persists and all the per- 

.. fumes of Arabia does not seem to sweeten the - 
little hand that -grabbed the kickbacks in Defence 
purchases: 7 

The Rajiv Government is'having a difficult time 
to get over this stink of corruption. To the Bofors 
sċandal, there has come back the ancient one — the 
HDW submarine deal. Despite all the heroic efforts 
to put the lid on, the spectre haunts thé Rajiv 
establishment. The Government’s original calcula- 
tion was that all the: Opposition uproar would be 
over with the end of the Budget session of Parlia- 
ment. And so, the néat arrangement was made that 
the debate in both Houses of Parliament on the 
report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee would ` 
silence, once and for all, the Opposition guns, ‘and . 


.the marathon rhetoric of the Defence Minister and 


other luminaries of the Treasury Benches would not 
only overpower the Government’s critics and win 
over the fencc-sitters_ but will win back for it the . 
credibility that is lost last year in the storm over the 
Bofors and HDW deal. Somehow this’ calculation 
has gone wrong and the Government finds itself 
once again with the liability of heightened public 
suspicion about corruption’ in these Defence deals. - 
If anything, the super-human labours of the JPC- 
have not only turned ont to bea damp'squib but 
have contributed to the further slump in the Govern- 
ment’s credibility. fe A: 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee was so consti- - 
tuted and its terms of reference were so framed. that 
the Government understandably was banking ona ~ 
clean chit from it. This expectation was reinforced - 
when the Opposition ‘decided to boycott the 
Committee — a decision whose wisdom is widely 
commented upon today judging by the turn of 
events that followed. f 

The entire JPC exercise — from the handpicking 
ofthe members of the Committee to the discreet 
selection of witnesses to the drafting of the report 
itself — has turned outto a classic case of over- 


- kill. The concentration of the Congress-I_ members 


in the Committee was to see that nobody in the 
Government, particularly:the Prime Minister’s circle 
is touched, not even remotely suspected of having 
committed any indiscretion, not to speak of having 
indulged in any corruption. In its over-anxiety to 
furnish a good conduct ‘certificate for the Prime 


` 


~ Minister and the Government, the JPC - seemed to 


have forgotten its original manadate as to how a tidy 
sum of about Rs 65'crores passed hands in the 
Bofors deal. Let it be noted that the very idea of 
having a parliamentary probe ‘was hastily moated by 
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the Government last year when it was confronted 
-with the Swedish’Audit Bureau finding thatan irre- 
gular transaction had taken placeto the tune of 
that amount. ot : 

A high point in the Prime Minister’s protestations 
throughout has been that he had insisted on elimi- 


- nating all middle-men in defence deals. On paper 


this sounds very commendable. But the. mere fact 
of there being no middle-nien or accredited agents, 
does not-rule out the possibility of kickbacks in a 
deal. Moreover, the study of the carefully sanitised. 
JPC report itself brings out a .curious omission. 
The report says that on May 3, 1985, Defence. 
Secretary Bhatnagar told the arms firms making. the 
bid for the guri deal that “the Government of India: 
would disqualify a firm in case it came to its notice - 
that an agent had been appointed in connection witb 
the contract.” But no such stipulation was specific- 


-ally laid down in writing and when the contract was 


actually signed with thé Bofors next year, on March: 
24, 1986, no reference could be seen of such a stipu- 
lation. > 
Climatic vagaries of Tamilnadu politics deprived 
the JPC report of any claim to unanimity — as the 
AIADMK. member, Alladi Aruna, disagreed and 
submitted a note of dissent which Shankaranand, 
the JPC Chairman, tried. to reject in his more- 
loyal-than-the-king posture. What overturned the 
JPC apple-cart was the direct documentary material 
published by The Hindu showing the clear route of 
the kickback money from the Bofors to the Hindujas 
via the three companies supposed to have operated 
through Swsis bank. Despite the Hindujas’ frantic 
‘denials,. it is important to note that they -have . 
served no solicitor’s notice on The Hindu: In the 
public eye, The Hindu is known for its- caution and ' 
nobody would ever believe that it would be rash in 
indulging in sensationalism, nor is it known to be 
an implaccable crusader against the Government 
and the Prime Minister. The impeccable record 
of The Hindu pitted against the pathetic perfor-. 
mance of the JPC has only strengthened the sus- 
Picion. of the kikcback episode being shielded-by’ 
the Rajiv Government. As for the Hindujas links’ 
with. the Prime Minister’s not-so-distant relations - 
abroad, reports are in brisk circulation in. the 
Capital: ` : To j 
The debates in the two Houses of Parliament on 
the JPC report were along expected lines. But there. . 
was ‘no dearth of originality. Minister. Shiv 
Shankar excelled in putting across the novel theory 
that the three shadow companies ‘in which the 
Bofors paid; the kickback money were actually 
benami outfits of the Bofors directors -so that these 
chaps themselves could pocket the amount. Even 
the most gullible among the Congress-I MPs has 
found this difficult to swallow. ` ae a 
~ Then: came’ the totally unexpected intervention 
by the former Minister of State for Defence, Arun 
“Singh who, while paying his tribute to the Prime ` 
Minister, convincingly criticised the JPC approach 


“and functioning and urged stern action against the 


Bofors atleast in any future deal'— a step which 
: ye 3 


Aw 


the Government seems to be fighting shy of 
‘taking lest: the Bofors might spill the beans. 
With his very competent’ speech, -Arun Singh 
cannot be faulted: as being a critic of the Govern- 
ment. So, the Treasury Benches were in.an un- 
comfortable dilemma. The party ranks were 
obviously confused. What was : significant was that 
while some of the prominent Congress-I- MPs were 
found to be congratulating’ Arun Singh for his per- 
formance, the party bosses put up Minister Dinesh 
Singh'to refute Arun Singh’s arguments. And the 
next day both Minister‘Chidambaram and Defence 
Minister K.C. Pant went out of their way to demo- 
lish Arun Singh’s points in a manner that one got 
the bizarre feeling that they were pleading the: case 
- for the Bofors.” - Se aon ai ee 
The torments did not end for the Government. 
On the very last day “of the Budget session, it had 
to place the report of the Comptroller and Auditor: 
General exposing some of the grave‘irregularities in 
the purchase of , the HDW submarines. It can of 
course be claimed by the present Government’ that 








Mitterrand’s Triumph. | 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY ` 


z 


ruere has been nothing. strikingly.. spectacular | 
- about Francois Mitterrand, they used to say. '. 


The political career that he “built up through 43, 
-years of painstaking efforts —. fighting at times losing 
battles against 
singularly devoid of flamboyance. > - |. 
-Yet what be achieved inthe run-off poll for 
. French presidency on May 8 was indeed a strikingly 
spectacular triumph. And with that he registered. 
_ yet another ‘first’ to his credit. The man` who ended 
- 23 years. of uninterrupted conservative rule in France 
to become the first Socialist President in, 1981 under 
the country’s fifth republic, the person . who had 
the unique distinction of “co-habiting”’ with a Right- 

-wing Premier Jacques Chirac heading the Rassem~ 
` blement pour la Republique. (RPR) since. 1986 in 


what observers felt was an uneasy truce. bordering 


on opportunism, became the first incumbent Presi- 
dent to be re-elected fora second-seven-year term 


‘ever since universal suffrage was instituted in France 


in 1965 (as De Gaulle’s election in 1958 was by a 
limited electoral college, he was- strictly speaking 


‘elected under the néw French constitution only once | 


in 1965). These are of as phenomenal _ significance 
as the total marginalisation of’ the French. Commu- 
nist Party (whose. voting: percentage ` recorded a 
-sharp decline from 15.3” per cent in. 1981-to.6.8 per. 
cent this year in’ the first — elimination — round) 
-atid the surprising emergence as a force of the Far 
Right, Jéan-Marie Le Pen’s . neo-fascist . National 
Front (whose share of votes rose from a fraction of 


the matchless .De Gaulle —'was 


s — 


this report by the Comptroller and-Auditor General 
referred to the West German submarine purchases 
under Indira Gandhi: in fact, Sanjay, Gandhi, CPN- 
Singh and some of the senior officers of the Defence, 
Ministry were involved. inthe deal at that time. 
What is worth noting is that despite ‘the disclosure ’ 
that the two submarines purchased at-that-timé were 
found to be of inferior quality, Rajiv Gandhi went in 


‘ for fresh negotiations to purchase two more, of them 


as- soon as he took over the Defence protfolio in 
1986, and it was in respect of these that V.P..Singh 
had ordered an enquiry for which he had“to quit.the 
Cabinet. Not a very inspiring record of” the Prime 
Minister’s concern for integrity. = fw eS 
- All this has made the kickback issue a very livè 
one. No matter whether the - Opposition can make 
the full use of it, there isno gainsaying that the 
Rajiv Government is going to face an uphill task in 
retaining its present level of credibility, not to speak 


at 


of enhancing it. The spectre of the kickback ex- - 


posure-will haunt it more and more in the coming 
months. O a l 


one per rent votes in the 1978 national assembly 
elections to 9.7 per cent in the 1986 national ‘assem- 


: bly elections andto 14.9 per. centin the latest 


presidential election). ` > > Lo 
When Mitterrand first assumed the office of the 
French President in 198! having avenged his 1974 


` defeat at the hands of Valery Giscard d’Estaing, his 


electoral success (he had, then won 51.8 per cent of 


the votes) was in a large measure the , contribu- | 


tion of his Communist allies. His Socialist ideology 
revealed itself in no time as France experienced a 
series of nationalisations in the wake of the change- 
over: This, however, was a temporary phenomenon. 
On sensing the apprehensions-plaguing the minds of 
the French public—revealed most glaringly when the 
legislation on schooling was sought to be revamped 
-— Mitterrand, the agile political acrobat, changed 


. his stance. And this became all the more pronounc-: 


ed when his Socialist Party’s majority in the National 
Assembly was lost to the conservatives, By opting 


- for “cohabitation” with Jacques Chirac-—which..has 


thankfully been ‘brought toan end primarily on - 
account of Chirac’s categoric refusal -to maintain 
the unholy -arrangement — Mitterrand ` sought. to 
project himself as a father -figure whose appeal could 
cut across partisan-barriers. His flirtation with ‘the 
Centrists made a mockery of his Socialist pretensions 
no doubt, but in the bargain he reinforced his stature, 
influence, power and popularity as a senior, mature 
and sagacious statesman capable of providing con- 
tinuity and stability, In fact it was his’ status quoist 
image. of a seasoned personality who could calmly 
ride the storm that won him plaudits from the 38 
million’ strong French electorate who chose’: him: 


- rather thah the impulsive Chirac whose jingoistic 
activities couid. barely endear him toany segment , 
„outside the ‘pale of his close followers. Mitterrand „- 
secured a. remarkably high 54 per cent of votes in © 


contrast to Chirac’s 46 per cent (the worst result for 
the French Right since the proclamation of. the fifth 
republic in 1958). ee Eee 

`- Following the end of the period of “cohabitation” 


p 
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with Chirac, Mitterrand appointed Michel Rocard, ‘instead of the Communists the Far Rightists: were 
an orthodox Socialist-turned-pragamtist, as his new able to take advantage of the growing unemployment 

._ Prime Minister. Rocard tried for two days to extract _ and mounting homelessness to bolster their strength.- 
support from the Centrists so as to ensure.a Socialist- This brings us to a very interesting feature: while De 
Centrist majority in the national assembly. When Gaulle, Mitterrand’s implacable foe; did never allow 
-Rocard failed in his efforts, Mitterrand dissolved the Far Right to’éxpand, this is precisely what is 

~ the national assembly. and ‘ordered a snap poll (to happening as a result of Francois Mitterrand’s 

, be held in two rounds on June 5 ‘and 12): soas to -benign indulgence. And.this should cause legitinate 

cash in on the enormous personal popularity he has concern and consternation in the minds of all 
been able to build in the wake of his success in the democrats. 


' presidential, elections.. His opponents are ciearly. | Mitterrand has, nevertheless, come out today as `“ 
‘at'a disadvantage having only 20 days to organise’ the seniormost European leader with the stature of a 
their electoral compaign. De Gaulle. He has blurred the Left-Right divide 


Despite Mitterrand’s soaring aee and popu- in France through his charismatic leadership. His 
larity it is yet to be seen to what extent, these,can be approach to the NATO and tough attitudes towards 
translated into a majority for the Socialists in the France’s former colonies have marked him out as a, 
national assembly. Observers are, however, of leader more conservative than his predecessors. It is: 
-the opinion that even if the Socialists win a.com- really the “Mitterrand mystique’ at work. But he 
fortable majority in the national assembly the snap` has a different line in relation to the Third World — 
poll would revive the Left-Right divide that Mitter-- India, Algeria, and Mexico in particular — whose 
rand had been able to erase from the scene and cause he espoused while advocating the need to 
restore .confrontation between the two camps, restructure the international economic order. 

“ something which’ would “be detrimental to the In aninterview to Time magazine after his re- 
country’s interests in the long rin. election, Mitterrand lucidly expressed his views on’ 

In the European context Mitterrand’s victory is this subject. “The gap between rich and poor coun- 
of no mean significance. This has been brought out tries”, he noted, “is not narrowing. On the. con- 

\ ‘in the following noteworthy observation in The ` trary, it’s growing wider every day. In the past 
Manchester Guardian : year, financial transfers from South to North sur- 

“It has become axiomatic-in our doineitic political passed by $ 30 billion those from North to South, 
‘discourse that Thatcherism speaks, in some sense, ` because debt repayments exceeded new loans. I 
for the spirit of the age. It is one of its chief claims intend to find a remedy for this dramatic situation 
that it is both.a.break with a discredited past anda in which millions of human beings are trapped and 
banner behind which a‘ newly respectful warld is which undoubtedly represents the most serious risk ^ 
rallying. The Right’s victory in the French general that humanity will encounter. 
elections of 1986 was depicted in this country as an “I wish to increase France’s aid to the Third 
integral part of this process. The Chirac Government World and'to take pains to improve its “quality ` 
‘has been repeatedly cited by the British Right as -and its effectiveness I believe it is necessary to re- 
_ proof that the Grantham revolution is spreading ` examine’ means of repayment for the least developed ` 
worldwide. ` countries that are in no position to. pay their debts. 

“That is what makes President Mitterrand’s re- For the poorest of all, I do not rule out cancellation 
election so especially interesting and cheering. At of these debts. 
its Keart is the fact that millions of French electors “The time has come to launch a -worldwide deve- 
(some 54 per cent, compared: with the 43 who elected lopment plan which would be to the Third World 
Mrs Thatcher, .we note in passing) have voted fora what the Marshall Plan was to the reconstruction of 
programme which, “however vague, howevermodest -Europe. Countries with financial surpluses, parti- 
in comparison with its 1981 predecessor, is G2mons- cularly Japan which, despite new increased efforts, 
trably not a Rightwing programme. Of course, still devotes only 0.29 per cent of its GNP to Third 
Mitterrand’s victory is not the end of the matter and World aid (vs. 0.54 percent for France), . should 
` the proof of it:will come over the months and years playa particularly important tole in such a pro- 
ahead. But it is a definance of what we jate con- gramme.’ 

‘stantly told is the march of modern history.” Indira Gandhi was quick to respond positively to ` 
\ There is no gainsaying, however, ` that while the Mitterrand’s initiatives on this score. Rajiv Gandhi, 
-good showing of the National Front at the hustings with all his love for the Western social systems, has. 
came as a boon to Mitterrand who was thus able to regrettably failed to develop close interaction with 
‘effectively split his Rightwing opponents, Chirac and Mitterrand. Prehaps it is because he is tempera- 
Raymond Barre backed by the Centrist Union pour mentally more inclined to accept Western techno- 
Ja Democratic Francaise'(UDF) included, it was logy even at unsuitable terms rather than strive for a 
` under- his ‘tenure as President that the nev-fascist ‘new and equitable international economic order. 
“organisation has recorded considerable growth. However, it would be.foolhardy to pursue that line 
Mitterrand was himself responsible for this develop- in- today’s setting. Instead, enhancement of New 
-ment through introduction of proportional represent: Delhi’s bilateral ties with’ Paris now that Mitterrand 
-ation-that ‘the National Front was able to fully “ isin the Elysee Palace for the second term, holds 
exploit. His explanation that support for such’a out ‘substaintial benefits for India in the: complex 
trend was always inherent in the French electorate global’ political and economic scenario the country 
„seems facile as he himself told Time magazine that is faced-with at present. Ep =s 
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NRI CONSULTANCY FIRM. 


Prime Minister Gift to Public Sector ' 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


T# controversial consultancy. firm sponsored by a 
group of NRIs in USA to asssist the flow of the 
“Iatest” technology and management systems to 


industrial enterprise in India, especially in the public - 
sector, has finally been set up. It is a joint sector ` 


firm with equity participation, together with that 
of the concerned- NRIs, of six of the largest public 
sector undertakings in India. . Ta 

The shareholding in the firm is so structured that 
the majority of its equity is held by the NRI group 
which will, therefore, control its. management. Its 
head office is in USA and a branch office is in 
the process of being set up in India: 

The proposal to set up the firm was made more 
than a year ago by one M.S. Pathak, once a member 
of the Planning Commission, who went to USA for 
medica] treatment but settled down in that country 


and has since been working with prominent US. 


transnational corporations, among them the notori- 
ous Bechtels. He found access to the Prime Minister 
through some influential contacts in New Delhi, and 


_ sold his proposal to Rajiv Gandhi as part of the 


‘so-called modernisation drive on ‘which the Prime 
Minister is very keen, in critical areas of industrial 
development such as heavy engineering, steel, oil, 
coal and power in which public enterprise plays‘a 
large role in India. . : 

When the proposal to set up the joint consultancy 
firm was made, there was a furore against it, 
above all in the concerned police-sector undertakings 
in India which rightly saw in ita sinister design to. 
impair their autonomy, emasculate their own R & D 
and design and engineering services and place them 
under-foreign surveillance and control of-a dubious 
nature. The managers of public sector undertakings 
in India are not impressed by the expertise of the 
sponsors of the proposals either. The manner in 
which the proposal has been pushed through is, 
therefore, in itself quite remarkable. 

Technical upgradation is, after all, a highly com- 
plex and meticulous exercise to be carried out ona 
case-to-case basis. The management of industrial 
undertakings must, in addition to the development 
and maximum utilisation of their own R & D and 
design and engineering services, have freedom of 
choice in engaging outside consultancy services avail- 
able in India and abroad to assist them in the con- 
ception and implementation of any meaningful plan 

-for technelogical upgradation and modernisation. 
They must not be tied down to a single source of 
supply and lose competitive advantage in respect of 
quality as well as, prices. ; 


‘As omnibus, all-purpose management and techni- . 


cal consultancy must therefore stand rejected asa 
quixotic proposition. When, therefore, after some 
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ħectic canvassing in its favour, the NRI proposal for 
setting up such a firm in association with large 
public sector undertakings in India was pushed 
under the carpet, an impression was created: that 
objections raised against it had been found valid and 
accepted. Jt was félt that Pathak’s proposal was no 


. more on the Prime Minister’s agenda. 


But this has turned out to be a wrong impression 
which, it appears, was created to divert attention and 
lull the critics into complacency. Negotiations for. 
what may. appropriately be called a deal with the 
NRI group headed by Pathak and their backers, 
who can. be none other than big transnational 
corporations constantly looking around for profit- 
able markets, wenton in utmost secrecy for over a 
year. The deal having been finally clinched has been 
announced as a fait accompli. : 

There was a sudden directive from the Prime 
Minister to six of the largest public sector industrial 
undertakings to join as minority partners in the 
consultancy firm of the NRI group headed by 
Pathak. It had to be complied with. As a concerned 
chief executive put it, it was a call for a relatively 
small, one-time, donation — only about Rs 5 lakh 
for each of the six public sector undertakings — to 
the NRI firm and action had been taken accordingly. 
But this is a rather casual approach.to what actually 
transpired, . 

The idea tbat there is nothing more to the setting 
up of-the NRI consultancy, firm -than a small . 
donation is misplaced. The ‘“‘one-time donation” has 
gone into the equity of the NRI firm so that six of 
India’s largest public sector. undertakings are 
deemed to have become minority ‘partners in the 
firm. This has far-reaching implications. What these 
public sector undertakings and together with them 
industrial enterprise in India on a wide front have 
entered into is a commitment to open the doors wide 
to transnational corporations, especially those of . 
USA. a i í 

What is in the offing is that Pathak’s. NRI group, 
énjoying special leverage as the majority partner 
with six of the largest public sector industrial undér- 
takings in India in a technical and management 
consultancy firm, will have-access to and a say in the 


conception as well as implementation of thé so-called 


technological upgradation and modernisation 
schemes for Indian industry in the public sector. _ 
It is doubtful if the NRI group headed by Pathak 


‘itself possesses any expertise to offer. Its export 


services ‘will, in fact, be as sales agents and brokers 
of foreign consultancy organisations with their tie- 
ups with transnationals which, finally, are suppliers 
of technology and equipment. -The primary role of 

i (Continued on Page 34) 
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Punjab : Issues, Portents and Possibilities ET 


BALDEV SIN GH 


REDICTABLY, the bloody situation in the Punjab" 


has worsened, both gaene and quality- 
wise. b , P 

Quantitatively as the ‘killings by and af the 
terrorists have gone up —not including the un- 
reported figures of teen-agers and youth pulled. out 
from their homes by the Security Forces for interro- 
gation, third- degree - treatment and some never to 
return. The latter are generally not reported in 
most of the daily newspapers, which gives a skewed 
Relatives, friends, wives 
and children of the ‘underground’ or- ‘hiding’ sus- 
pects are the worst sufferers. Qualitatively, recent 


' mob violence in Batala is an ominous portent. 


During’ the disturbed situation in the last few years, 
this is the first instance of mob violence in the 
Punjab leading to internal migration. Should it 
escalate and spread, it will be reminiscent of the 
1945 to 1947 pre partition days in the Punjab to 
which some of us have been witness. There is also 
suspicion: of involvement of some of the Government 
agencies in'the supply of arms to factions among 
the militants to sow mutual suspicion and provoke 
internecine armed conflict. 

Unless good sense and’ wisdom prevail -in the 
body-politic, the present situation developing “into 
attacks on individuals, localities and resultant 
communal-based migration may not be ruled out: 
Attacks on Sikh populations (they are already deve- 


loping a hostage complex) already threatened by 


Shiv Sena leadership may become a horrendous 
reality. Surely, this could not be the direction in 


which a secular and democratic society: seeks the- 


means of national integration. 


The core-issye, as viewed by the Government and 
the main political parties, from -extreme Right 


' to the progressive Left, is stated to be the- fight 


against terrorism, separatism and Khalistan. The 
Opposition partiés call for still- harsher measures; 
security belt along the Indo-Pak border and induc- 


tion of the Army. The progressive Left -call for’ 


mass mobilisation at grass-roots level to evoke the 


noble feelings of patriotism and national unity: and, 


are not hesitant to fraternise and cooperate with the 
law and order authorities to eliminate terrorism and 
separatism. 

The Government takes’ advantage to propagate 
draconian measures and legalise State terror — “a 


bullet for bullet”, something which no democratic 
“system may conceive of. With an eye on the coming 


elections, and knowing that they have lost the confi- 
dence of the minorities, the Congress-I and its 
Government are thrown in the position to compete 
for the. majority community vote in competition 
against the Rightist communal parties. 


In this process a subtle and possibly impercep-: 
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_A government, 


tionated and whatever its 


` brutalised 


` the emotional situation. 


tible transformation is in progress in its character. 
which through its political compul- 
sions harbours persons accused of instigation and 
organisation of November 1984 ‘massacre of 
thousands of innocent persons of a particular com-. 
munity, and uses its political clout fora massive 


‘cover-up, forfeits its secular and democratic creden- 


Tragically, the Opposition is.weak and frac- 
rhetoric against . the 
Emergency 59th Amendment of the Constitution, 
absence of any distinctive policy-on Punjab reduces 
them to the positin of ‘tailing’ behind the policy of 
the Government: 


True, no Government however yaik and of what- 
ever hue will put up with terrorism or challenge to 
its authority. Killings of un-armed civilians, men, 
women and children area disgusting display of 
inhuman behaviour which no ‘ civilised 
society or individual should tolerate, much less 
condone. The situation has lasted for the best part 
of four years.. At the time of “Operation Bluestar”, 
the: number of terrorists was estimated. at a few 
hundred, Now perhaps it is thousands or anybody’s 
guess. The Punjab Police, the Border Security Force, 
the Central Reserve Police Force and other para- 
military forces must have ‘eliminated’ a few thousand 
‘dreaded’, ‘hard-core’, > “A-Category’ terrorists 
during these four years. Besides, thousands of sus- 
pects would bein detention in jails under the 
National Security Act and other measures. And 
still the number of terrorists and terrorist violence 
is on the increase. 


That increasing numbers of Sikh youngsters and 


tials. 


. teen-agers are prepared to take to arms and face 


certain death should give a measure of the depth of 
And now there is talk of 
a long drawn struggle and terrorism growing into an 
Irish-type insurgency. It is a moot question to ask: 
Since the Golden Temple and its complex have 
virtually been under siege and ringed round by the 
Security Forces; ‘since even ordinary devotees are 
being screened (and harassed) — how have the mili- 
tants managed to bring in deadly assault rifles, hand 
grenades and rockets? Further, if with all this tight 
security-belt, -it has not been possible to prevent 
arms ‘being smuggled into the Golden Temple, ’how 
is it to be believed that smuggling from across the 
border could be stopped with partial barbed-wire 
fencing, watch towers etc. Even if the inflow from 
Pakistan could be plugged, a determined and moti- 
vated set of militants would have the means and 
ingenuity to acquire these from sources within the 
country. ` - 
Contrary to the understanding of the Government 
and the main political’ parties (including the pro- 
gressive Left), Khalistan, -separatism and terrorism 
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however repugnant are not the core-issue. It is the 
deep emotional hurt arising out of discrimination, 
. humiliation and injustice that has led to this aliena- 
tion of a major section of the Sikh community. It 
was this very feeling of humiliation and injustice, 
. combined with opportunistic policy of the Congress 
leadership, which bestowed strength and stature to 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. Ever since the ‘“‘Opera- 
tion Bluestar”, the drift of events has only been to 
further accentuate this emotional situation, which is 
fast heading to a holocaust. Unless the root cause 
of terrorism is tackled through a correct political 
approach, mobilisation of the people for Hindu- 
Sikh unity or calls to patriotism will run against. this 
emotional mental-block. Everything is happening in 
„a way'as may further worsen: an already gory 
situation. 

Parties of the Right are prisoners of their own 
sectional interest and commitment. The Congress-I 
Government ‘has lost its credibility with the Sikh 
masses. Its role as a broad-based national forum for 
‘social and economic development has: been eroded 
by allegations of corruption and compulsions of 
holding on to power through unscrupulous political 


opportunism. Other parties have very limited presence 


- in the Punjab. Progressive Left are the only force 


that can swing this hopeless situation, provided they ° 
are able to have a clear understanding of the real 
issues involved and have the wisdom and the courage 
to orientate their policies and actions accordingly. 


Postscript: The confrontation beween the.militants/ . 


` terrorists holed up in the Golden Temple- and its 


complex has now escalated into another ‘‘Bluestar’’- 
type of operation. This time perhaps without. the 
propensity of General K. Sunderji to over-emphasis - 
on use of heavy armour and depend more on logis- 
tics, mobile forces and commandos. The outcome is 
a foregone conclusion — killing of most of those 
entrenched in the Golden. Temple by the Security 
forces, perhaps surrender by some, and further alie- 
nation of the Sikh community. When the political 
process comes to a total ‘breakdown, when a Govern- 
ment chooses to make use of Cat commandos -and 
Army commandos against a section of its own 


people, the outcome cannot but be'grim. . 1 


Are we reaching a point of,no return? O (May 16, 
1988) ie 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


Fascinating Autobiography | 


N.V.K. MURTHY ` 





Three score and ten by Asok 
Mitra, published by M. Sen. 
Calcutta Price Rs. 50/-. 





ucH has been said and writ- 

ten about the brown .ICS 
Sahibs who, according to critics, 
ensured the continuance’ of Raj 
culture even: after the end of the 
British Raj. Is this true? Were 
these ‘brown sahibs’ so completely 


` denationalised that they could not 


‘feel or react to the ferment in India 
during those stormy‘ days? The 
imperial capital had been shifted 


to Delhi. But, Calcutta was still - 


in the eye of the storm as it were. 
What was it like to be _born 
during the s‘ormy twenties in a 
middleclass Bengali family, where 
education and government service 
were the ultimate? ‘Three Score 
and Tenisa three part autobio 
graphy of Asok Mitra, a distin- 
guished member of the ICS, 
which he joined in 1939. He 
served the British Government 


` from .1940 to _1947 and the 


Government of independent 
India for' some three decades 
later. He is acknowledged asa 


distinguished scholar im the field - 


of demographic studies. 

Persons with such a career, 
when they sit down to write 
about their life and times, per- 
haps, tend to be either self- 
righteous and pontificate or equi- 
vocate, depending on what role 


‘they played. Asok Mitra has 
- happily chosen to be neither. In . 


the first part of the autobiography 
entitled, “The First Score and 
Three”, he deals with his early 
life, education and the year he 
spent at Oxford as an ICS pro- 


bationer, before starting service - 


with the British Government in 
India in 1940. -He is charmingly 
candid and perceptive in delineat- 
ing the spirit of the times. He 
does not strain for effect. In 
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writing'about the minute details 
of his ‘own, life, he brings out 
vividly the influence’ that shaped 
his character. 

Describing his experiences ‘in 
college, he writes — “It was close 
of hours one late afternoon and 
the formidable Professor P.C. 
Ghosh with his 20-kilo Glad- 
stone bag: was at the head of the 
grand staircase about to descend 
while discoursing on some ambi- 


guous Shakespearean passage to ~ 


his fourth-year disciples, at the 
end ofa class that had gone on 
for hours. He had scarcely des- 


‘cended two or three steps — we 


were at a very respectful distance 
on the corridor at the top — 
when he suddenly stopped talk- 
ing. He was looking down intent- 
ly.on something at the far end 
of the bottom corridor. We 
stopped too wherever we were 
and wondered. Suddenly we saw 
his massive. thickset bull-like 
frame arch and quiver like a 
toro’s about ‘to charge at a torea- 
dor in the bull ring.-The unsus- 
pecting toreador down below at 
the far and was none other than 
a smart young thing smoking a 
cigarette with its tip glowing red. 
Suddenly there was an earth 
tremor and before we knew we 
saw Professor Ghosh rushing 
headlong down the stairs still 


clinging to his Gladstone bag . 


shouting, ‘Drop it; drop it at 
once’, at the offending young 
men, for quite a full second the 
latter stood dazed and uncompre- 
hending. It was now time for 
wisdom to dawn, and he took to 
his heels as fast as he could”. 
‘This paragraph tells you volu- 


. mes of the atmosphere in Presi- 


dency College .in Calcutta 
during the thirties, the authority 
of the teachers, their attitude to 
their students. and the social 
mores of those days. Calcutta 
in the thirties could boast of 
some af the country’s most bril- 





liant intellectuals. We get glimp- 
ses of this aspect, again not in 
the form of pedantic recorded 
history but very engaging human 
experiences. ‘This loneliness in 
its turn presented unexpected 
compensations that the MA 
classess were incapable of offer- 
ing. I grew to be a fairly regular 
weekend visitor to Samar Sen’s 
house at Sagar Manna Road in 
Behala. I suppose he had less 
need of me than I of him. He, 
already labelled a communist 
poet, a breed which had not yet 
offered itself in the market place, 
and who had dedicated his first 
book of poems to Muzaffar 
Ahmad, and I a man professed- 
ly getting ready to serve imperial- 
ism, the highest stage of capi- 
talism. He might even find it 
embarrassing to acknowledge a 
prospective ICS as a friend; but 
that, Isaidto myself, was his 
problem and not mine. I was 
fascinated by Arunchandra Sen, 
Samar’s father, least like mine, 
not organised at all and who was 
generally regarded as a crank 
but whom I perceived to be 
extraordinarily tolerant, friendly 
and human prepared to endure 
you even when you held opi- 
nions directly opposed to his. 
He was civilized in a way quite 
unusual in a Bengali. Samar will 
refrain from arguing with a per- 
son holding an opposite view, 
but his father would be implac- 
able in a political wrangle but 
most helpful and hospitable all 
the same.” 

The most fascinating aspect of 
the autobiography is his Puckish 
sense of humour and his ability 
to puncture the pompousness 
of human character and behavi- 
our, withouta trace of malice. 
Read this about his own compa- 
triots in England. ‘tt was Jyotish 
Ghosh who took me either ‘in the 
Easter holidays or the simmer 
vacation to Dr. Sasadhar Sinha’ 
who ran the Jndian Intellectuals’ 
rendezvous, the bookshop Bib- 
liophile, near the British Museum ' 
in London. It was there that I 
met Rajani Palme Dutt and 
Krishna Menon. Palme Dutt told 
me something which I have 
always remembered: It was the 
Indian Civil Service which had 
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produced the single largest body 
of knowledge in any branch of 
Indology in the widest sense: 
from. anthropology to zoology. 
He said he was engaged in writ- 
ing a book on India which soon 


-came outas India Today.. He. 
expressed surprise that the ICS ` 


should be àniong the severest 
- critics “of British rule in India. 
Of the young communists I met 


I liked: Bhupesh Gupta best.. 
There were several others of the ` 


same kidney, but .non-Beéngalis, 
like Parvati . 


species, sons.of affluent parents 
“who were so bent on declassing 
themselves that’ they’ could’ not 
even afford ‘a 6d. belt from Wool- 
-worth’s for their trousers and tied 
them with Salka ties- instead, 
each costing 7s. 6d. There weré 
one or two who made the best 


of both worlds: used their lineage . 


as well as their conversion ‘to 
equal advantage. There w re 
still others who had come. to 


: England for the ICS and - eventu- ‘ 


-ally went, to the bar and made 
i much use of their’ arrogance, 


ignorance and samartness. Sasa- ` 


dhar Sinha himself should have 
been a don. About a decade 
later he closed’ down his shop, 
came to West Bengal, lived theré 


-entrants react to the 
- Were they servile or 


; Kumaramangalam, | 
_at Oxford. There-was a particular 


_ leave. 


for a while, felt unhappy, became 
_ Director of ‘the National Book 
Trust for some: time and felt 
still unbappier. He helped me to 
buy a fair number of Left Book 
Club publications.” 

How did young Indian ‘ICS 
British? 
*sullenly 
critical? Asok Mitra was certainly 
not among such. He returned to 
India by boat via the Cape of 
Good Hopé.' Their boat, touched 
Durban, where Asok Mitra and 
some of his colleagues came face 


. to face with racial arrogance of 


the worst kind. “The interiors 
of Indian houses looked bursting 


- at the seams with period -furniture 


and bric a-brac.. [ have seldom 
come across such friendliness and 
anxiety to please. Our Indian 
Ariends who looked afterus were 
visibly sad when: ‘it -was time to 


“Tt was eheoush the courtesy 


.of Indian residents’ that Masud ` 


and-I were enabled to meet, their 
Zulu clients and peer merchants 
of Natal who were equally affable 
warm’ and «hospitable. South 


African distilled alcohol was, as `- 


always, putrid but the Zulus 
treated’ us toa fresh brew, a 
little like our Darjeeling kodo or 


as s aed } 

Bhutan chang, which was 4 
pleasant enough. and cheering 
drink. I was lucky to see two 
Zulu villages of farm and forest 
workers. These - convinced me, 


that the face of imperialist denial . 


is the same in its essentials: every- 
where. Only in Natal this face was 


„even more horrible and forbidding 


because of the hatred’it did not 
care 'tó conceal towards . the 
natives who were plainly regar-. 
ded ‘as subhuman. The British in. 
India never dared’ to wéar this 
hatred and contempt so openly 
on their faces, at least during. the 


- years I served their government 


in 1940-47. During’ this period 
they were secretly more afraid 
than - contemptuous,” trying 
to bid their fear beneath a 
stiff upper lip. But the Natal 
white. looked the absolute lord 
and inhuman to boot. All this 
cast too darka shadow over my 
eyes to appreciate or rejoice in 
the gay illuminations of the white 


areas of Durban. I longed for the ` 


ship to weigh anċhor.” 


The, book whets the appetite of . 
those interested in contemporary | 


Indian history, specially when it is 
told in human terms. One eagerly 
looks forward to the other two 
volumes. [0] ; 
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Najibullah Reveals 
ARUN SADHU 


HEN the President of 
Afghanistan, Dr. Najibullah, 
invited a delegation of nine 
Indian film personalities and 
three journalists for an informal 
tea at his house in Kabul in the 
evening of Wednesday, April 27, 
it was thought to be a courtesy for- 
‘ mality. The Indian film stars had 
evoked a euphoric response from 
the Afghan people and it was 
right that the Afghan President 
should extend them this little 
courtesy. But Najibullah was a 
busy man, his country «going 
through a crisis. He had several 
foreign delegations on hand, the 
tenth anniversary of the country’s 
April revolution was being cele- 
brated. The rebels had threatened 
to disrupt the celebrations in 
violence. And the big moment of 


the Russian troops going home. 
was drawing nearer. The focus of ` 


the’ world media was on Najib- 


-, ullah and the western press was 


predicting his downfall in months 
if notin days. Indeed: he was a 
busy man. You might get half an 
hour with him, maximum, 
Afghan officials told us. 
Little did the delegates know 
. that a big surprise’ was in store 
for them. What was thought to 


be a formal half-an-hour affaif- 


turned out into an exclusive and 
informal feast lasting: for more 
than four and half hours, inter- 
spersed with passionate political 
discussions, humorous repartees, 
recital of Urdu and Persian shers 
singing of Hindustani music and 


generous helpings of food so. 
lovingly prepared, as the Presi-. 


dent told the delegates, by his 
wife Fatan herseif. The stars and 
the journalists will never forget 
this unusual experience of so 
warmly and sincerely being 
entertained by a head of a state. 
The occasion also provided a 
deep insight into the heart and 
the personality of the man on 
whom has fallen the responsibility 


> 


of steering his rugged country ‘ 


clear through one of the raost 
turbulent periods in its history. 
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" Then 


| H imself | 


: The sun had dipped behind the 
tall, snow-capped, Peghman 
mountains anda pale moon was 


up in the-sky when the convoy of ' 


the delegates reached through 
security checks the modestly built 
bungalow of the President. The 
President and his wife, a working 
headmistress in a- school, came 
up the garden path to receive the 
delegates. i 

` Speaking in Urdu-Hindustani, 
Najib imroduced his family to 
the delegates. Fatan, the wife, 
daughter Hila (11), “She thinks 
she loaks like Shabana Azmi”. 
Shabana, who was in the delega- 
tion, almost- swooned - with 
pleasant surprise. Then Gumi (8); 
“Does she look like Parvin 
Babi?” Then pointing up, to the 
balcony at a sweet 4-year-old girl 
peeping from behind a curtain 
“she is my Darling Muska. But 
she is always angry with me 
because I leave home early for 
work and return late in the 
night.” 

1 The setting was the garden with 
its carefully '. manicured lawns, 
Chinar trees, “gerim’ flowers in 
bloom and the pleasantly cool 
air fillect with the fragrance of the 
Central Asian flowers. “Be at 
home and do not’ behave like 
guests. There is no formality 


here. I shall be sorry if you don’t ` 


feel hame here”, Najibullah said 
after exchanging pleasantries. 
There was Sunil Dutt, the leader 
of the delegation, elderly A K 
Hangal, Saeed Jaffrey, Om Puri, 
Naseeruddin Shah, his wife 
Ratna, director. Subhash Ghai, 
poet and script’ writer Javed: 
Akhtar and his wife Shabana. 
The three journalists who had 
been cursing the officials ‘for 
having tagged them to the film 
delegation were now congratulat- 
ing themselves for getting so 
intimate an. audiencc ‘with the 
‘head of the state of a country 


which isso much in the news. 
there was Afghanistan’s . 


most popular singer, Meherdash 
‘Moonlight’, and Najibullah’s 


uncle, Samihasan Samullakhan, . 
classical Hindustani vocalist and 
brotner of the late King Aman- 
ullah Khan, Afghan’ hero of 


_1920’s who had launched a vigor- 


ous programme for modernisation : 
of the tribal society and for 
bringing out the women out of 
their ‘burkha’. 

Heavily built Dr Najibullah, a 
medical practitioner by profession 
spoke of his love for Hindustan 
and Hindustani films and music. 
“Do you play tennis, doctor?”, 
somebody ,asked. “Oh, I love. 
tennis; but where is the time 
now.” But he loves swimming 
too, his wife remarked. Najibullah 
pointed across a fence made of 
creepers and said he was building 
a little swimming pool for the 
family. Moonlight sang a soulful - 
Hindi film song accompanied by 
Indian’ style ‘tabla’ and har- 


. monium, then he was asked what . 


made him enter politics. 
“From childhood, I have been . 


- asking a question to myself”, 


Najibullah began, “why are 
there in the world rich people 
and poor people. First I thought 
the poor were poor because they 
did not work hard. But when I 
grew up, I-understood ‘that even 
if the poor worked harder and 
better, they remained poor still. 
At that time my uncle was elected 
to Parliament. I used to ask him 
such questions. ‘Then, one day, 
my brother-in-law had invited an 
unusual -person for dinner, the 


‘freedom fighter Aslam Khaibar 


(a veteran partyman now, he was 
killed by rebels just ten days ago). 


.I was quite impressed when he 


talked I asked him all the ques- 
tions troubling my: mirid from 
Childhood, about poverty, discri- 
mination, injustice, ‘exploitation, 
about freedom. .: His replies were _ 
sincere and convincing. On my 
persistent questioning and seeing 
my concerns about the world, he 
gave me books to-read. 

: “Now comes the interesting 
part. I was a pucca Mussalman, . 
regularly -reading Koran and 


u. 


gt 


doing all my prayers. The month 
of Ramzan. had begun and I was 


‘following roza, observing fast. 


And here I was reading and learn- 


` ing materialism. I began vacillat- 


ing. Should I follow roza or not? 
Then I told myself, -let’s first 


"> finish this reading and decide 


after. that. I read and followed 
roza for 22 days. When I finished. 


’ reading, the books had convinced” 


as what path I should follow. 


_ But .three ‘more days of Ramzan 


. had remained. What should I do? 


May be, through prodding of my 
subconscious, I thought, it was 
not good to break roza for the 
remaining ‘three days...” 
how I came into: politics”. 


Najibullah answered questions - 


freely, on the state of his country.. 
on the fate of his revolution (“It 
will succeed, -no doubt, though 
we shall have to suffer. initial 
reverses. But remember, ‘people 
are with us”), on the Islamic 


‘ethos of his country and on his 


friendship with India. He spoke. 


i softly i in Hindustani, often switch- ` 


ing into Persian when he wanted 


_ to be precise, sometimes answer- 
. ing questions in English. 
_ answers were replete with ancient , 


‘His 


Persian parables, anecdotes and 


© couplets -from Urdu and Persian... 


When Hangal expressed concern 
for his security and wished him a 
long: life, Dr. Najibullah softly . 
smiled and said “If you don’t 


` Have a tiger’s heart, don’t travel”. 
. He quoted- the famous sher, . 
` Sarfaroshi ke tamanna ab hamare 


dil mein hai...” Speaking -about 
the many difficulties ahead for 


~ his- people’s revolution, he said 


there was-a ‘saying in Persian 
which meant howsoever tall and . 
difficult Hindukush be, a wise ` 


‘and brave traveller ‘finds a- way to 


- its summit. 


In an reese qoméat 


Dr Najibullah raised a toast to 
. “To all the mothers of the world, 


to‘ all sisters and wives, to all 
women, who work so generously . 
and selflessly for the betterment 
of mankind, who support men in 
the most difficult circumstances, 
who constitute 50 per cent. of 


- humanity but share 90. per-cent of 


the burden of work, tò the,- 
mothers ` of all great men who 
changed the destiny of mankind. 


Lenin-had a mother and so had 


12, 


That’s ° 


? Jawaharlal and Indira Gandhi — 
and all men should vow to give 
our mothers and sisters equal 
status in the; society. It is not 
enough to make laws on paper. 


We must implement them. For | 


women alone will aprig real 
peace to this world... 
Dr ` Najibullah ei 


repartees with Javed and Jaffrey, 
chided : Naseeruddin for being 
too shy to speak. ~The atmos- 
phere was filled with _ warm 
intimacy. Somebody suggested 
he should never forget what 
happened in Chile. “No we 
shall not forget. But remember, 
_ Allende had people’s 
- But he forgot’;about the’ ‘gun, 
We have people’s support and 
-we never forget about the gun”. 


In a- particularly heated | argu- | 


ment over’ the super powers’ 
games Om: Puri’ put forth his 
thesis. ‘‘There: are only 
languages in this world, One of 
the Americans and the other of 
the Russians”.... Retorted Najib 
quickly. “No. “There are only 
two languages in this‘ world. 
One of war and. one of peace. 
‘Werspeak the language of péace 


and we want the whole world, 


sto speak the language of 
~ peace”. > S 
Everybody sat ` cross-legged 


on the Indian-style ‘baithak’ 
made of rich Persian carpets 
when ‘the President’ s uncle, 


Samanullah recited a’ ‘cheej’. in’ 


Raga Darbari. “Do yòu sing, 


„Mr President?” he was asked. . 


- “No. I only love listening: to 
music”, he said. “Oh, but he 
does, sometimes; to himself”, his 
wife Fatan said mischievously. 
Dr Najibullah did not need much 
persuation and’ to ~everybody’s 
delight he sang two lines of 
‘“Mukesh’s famous’ soulful song, 
“Aansoo. bharin hain, hey, Jeevan ki 


_rahen... 


“In the midst of a Severan, 
an aircraft roared 
tearing the stillness of the moon- 
lit sky. “Your plane”, comment- 
ed Subhash -Ghai when he saw 
Najib wince with the noise. 
“That’s why it is not bombard- 
ing’, the President retorted. 
When Sunil , Dutt: told a story 
about a freedom fighter, -Df 


A 


‘support, : 


two- 


overhead © 


. argumerit: 
‘awaam’ (common people) Was - 
not being properly heard. He ` 


‘ star, 


- never forget this- experience 


Najibullah quoted another paras” 


ble and said “The young man 
who -fights for his people and 
his country, flowers into full 
bloom; he surges ahead towards 


his goal even on the brink of 
‘death’. Many times, 


. the Presi- 
dènt alluded to the difficult 
situation in the ‘country but 
expressed full confidence that 
ultimately the people will win, 


During thé dinner, Om ‘Puri. . 


began sulking as. he- felt. his 


on ‘behalf of- the 


would not. touch his . food: 
“Come brother,” said the Presi- 
dent warmly. “You are like’ my 
younger brother. You are not a 
guest”. He hugged the Indian 
fed” him personally with 
fork and spoon and later wiped 
his mouth and hands to every- 
body’s delightful clapping: Other 
stars looked at Om with envy 
and Om was thrilled with this 


‘honour of being fed personally - 


at the hands of , the head of- the ` 


nation. 


The svisning had well: blended 
into the cool Afghan night. The 
half disc of the moon was above 


head. peeping through the Chinar. . 


foliage. The stars were tired 
after a demanding schedule 
during the day. It was’ only 
when the Indian stars began 
getting restless when’ Dr Naji- 


‘bullah _ reluctantly bade them 


farewell, warmly, hugging each of 


them. “We expect great things 


from India” » he said. 


i 


2 When the Indian delegation 
came: out and proceeded to their 


hotel, each member was -almost’ 


in trance. “‘Unforgettable, I shall 


in 
my life”, 
imagined a politician, a head of 
state like him. He is a cultured 
person”, said Naseeruddin. 
Hangal said, “He has -amazing 


patience. He is a statesman. He | 


knows what he wants to do and 
how he is going to do it. We 
know the difficulties and knows 


“now to overcome them. I envy 


the Afghan’ people , for having a 


; President like this.. 


A 
oa | 


(Courtesy: Free Press J Dal Í 


Aah 


Saeed - Jaffery said. . 
“What a human being. ::I never 


` 





Tatellectual. Dissent and Suppression sa LT oe 


DHIRENDRA SHARMA 


T# dictum that “truth dv triumphs” (Satyam - 
evga jayate) is one of those pleasant famtasies. 


which men repeat one after another till they become , 


common parlance. But historical experiences do: 


not support such assumption, Truth if not sup- 


pressed forever, it can be thrown back for centuries. ` 


As truth per se it has no inherent ‘quality that can 


survive the advanced technological methods of sup- ` 


pressions, or ‘disinformation’. But the philosophical | 
meaning of the dictum is that if an Opinion is trué, 
it may be extinguished under unfavourable socio- 
political climate once, twice, or many more times. ' 


But in the course of history, some seekers are likely ` 


to rediscover it. And- whent his reappearance con- 
curs with a favourable socio-political milieu, it 
survives and eventually commands such. a follow- 
ing as to withstand all subsequent .attempts to 
suppress it. The Upanishadic maxim satyam-eva- 
jayate’ (Truth alone wins) which -is the official. 
motto of our Republic then must be understood 
as ‘not always’, butin the final analysis, itis the 


truth which wins over falsehood. But sustaining the - 


truth all through the periods of suppressions which 
can last for years and. centuries, is the historical 
task of . créative intellectuals, otherwise called the 
heretics. 

Tolerance that .a ‘society or state may award to! 
its heretics is the measure of its strength. Soviet 
leader Gorbachev has demonstrated his self&confi- 
dence whed* he restored the freedom .and bonour> 
to the imprisoned scientist Sakharov, But the fact 
that -hundreds and ‘thousands of intellectuals are 
deprived of civil rights in Latin America, Africa 
and Asia,in Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, are evi- 


dently indicative of weakness of these Governments ° 


and their political rulers: The Western powers have 
yet to fulfil, their promise to ensure the freedom of 
Nelson -Mandela who has been imprisoned for the 
last 23 years in South Africa. But there is another’ 
intellectual who has been in jail for more than 
twenty years in Singapore: Chia Thye: Poh, a Uni- 
versity professor and editor of Barisan Socialis.. 
Since 1966 he is imprisoned without trial. Several . 
hundreds are behind the bars ` in South and North 
Korea . 

Political activists have suffered in ‘all connie 
but repression of intellectuals has been particularly 
unprecedented in India and Third World, in the 


post-independence period, since 1945. As the repres- - 


sion is directly an outcome of emerging new ruling 
forces in predominently feudal societies, it has 
been rather difficult for social scientists to pay 
attention tothe question of “intellectual.suppres- 
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sion” The political scientists, . even when critical 
‘of political rulers, have remained directly silent on 
the issues of. suppression of dissent. Dissenting 
scientists,, writers, poets, university teachers, and 
editors of Magazines and newspapers, in most ` 
Third World countries were imprisoned, ' expelled, 
transferred, demoted and harassed in many ways 
for taking up critical position vis-a-vis the govern- 
ment public policies. 

- It is paradoxical that: ‘hist parliamentary 
system we have elected feudal like lords to preside 


-over our political destiny.. The messiahs of freedom 


of yester years have become usurpers of polifical, 
powers and privileges. The trust the people gave to 
their ‘nation builders’ enabled them to subvert the 
very democratic institution which brought them to 
power. -The rulers in most Third World states per- 
petuate repression and subjugation of their own 
people. Nayantara Sahgal once said that in - the 
Third World ruling oligarchies have’ relegated 
-“their own people to an inferior, third-rate status, 
and arrogated to themselves an assumption of” 


. Superiority matched only by the Empire in its hey- 


day”. She then observed: “Third World represen- . 
tatives, who pour their wrathfull eloquence against 
the sins of imperialism on to the floor of the United 
Nations and other assemblies, lose ‘no sleep over 
forms of imperial tule, be it benevolent or by brute’ 
force, at home.-.It’ is not’ representative Govern- 
ments but dominating cliques that shape their 
people’s future at international negotiating tables, 
and they cannot be challenged because in a burgeon- 
ing-body of international, laws there is no law that 
says: Thou shalt not hold thy own people i in ` 
.bondage.” 


Bertrand Russell said that if a~ : community - had 
to make progress “it needs exceptional individuals. 
whose activities, though ‘useful, are not of a sort 
-that ought to be general”. As a rule, majority'in | 
any society belongs to the category of general who 
seek. jobs, comforts and social privileges. ‘They 
value social (self) security at the cost of intellectual 
dignity and freedom. But the critics and heretics, 
precursors of meaningful change and progress, 
are considered ‘troublemakers’ añd as a rule detest- 
ed by the rulers of all established orders. 


Intellectual repression ‘has been integral to the 
state-craft, But the level of sophistication achieved. 
in ‘the execution of repression today calls for a reas- 
sessment, Today’s political system requires loyalty 
of intellectuals to ‘war systems’ which have emefg- 
ed ‘from research activities in high technology. 
The destructive capability acquired by advance- 
ment in science is directed to upgrade the political 
‘power of the rulers. 


Through application of science and ‘technological 
knowledge the state executives acquired enormous 
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‘ 


_ political power. Under the prevailing forces of reli- - 


gious fundamentalism, tribal loyalties and ideological 
fanaticism, this application of science and technology 
has made ‘oppression more effective. Efforts of civil 
and human rights groups notwithstanding, the 
ruling elite in the Third World shows scant respect 
for civil right movements. Nordo they perceive 
social importance of literacy and education of the 
populace. NE 

In India, for example, inspite of 42> years of 
independence, seventy per cent of citizens are still 
illiterate, and less. than six per ‘cent of 750 millions 
have reached beyond high school of education. 
Imbalances in the planning and governmental 
expenditure require radical changes in political and 
economic startegies. But top scientists and uni- 
versity professors ate patronised by the rulers in 


order to justify. their political’ goals‘with better - 


‘arguments. Scientific knowledge is used to make 


‘from thé authorities. 


political policies appear respectable. o 


it . 


If the critical examination of public policies is 
necessary for progress, the, academics must. be free 


to investigate without fear and favour. They must - 


be free to gather their data and to` publish their 
findings. The criticisms which are couched in cautious 
and esoteric terms in academic journals often have 
little political impact and so invite no retaliation 
In-house criticism sometimes 
can be tolereated but involving the public threatens 


the claimed monopoly of expertise and the control - 
- over decision-making by bureaucrats and profes- 


sionals. rae 

In a recent analysis published in Philosophy and 
Social Action, Prof. Brian Martin, describes many 
ways of suppres:ion in ‘different political’set-ups. 


The fundamental problem is that almost all caseé 
of suppression occur within the formal institutional 
structure which allows little opportunity for effective 
dissent. The poor, the illiterate, those embued with 
the dominant ideology and those conforming because 
of their dependence on precarious sources of income 
have little opportunity or inclination to engage in 


‘the luxury of ‘intellectual dissent’. are 


But suppression does not always serve capitalist 
systems; it is most pervasive in state socialist coun- 
tries as well as military dictatorships, and dynastic 
democratic India. It is also.a regular feature of govern- 
ment bureaucracies, political parties (Right and Left) 
and trade unions. But little publicity is given to 
institutional suppression which is always justified on 
‘legitimate grounds’. š Ron te, Se © 

Influential men presiding over reputable institu- 
tions, appoint ‘committees’ with members of their 
choice, and assure penalisation. of a dissenting 
scholar by formally declaring him/her ‘incompetent’. 
They conveniently appoint a far inferior candidate 
but avowedly more Pliable one to the position of 


decision-making. In such-cases most .victims avoid 


publicity which may hurt their future chances of 
advancement within the system. A dissenting 
scholar finds it difficult to’ get his works published; 
he is denied promotions. Any well paid job usually 


. requires, ‘good’ references of already established 
„men in. power and so those who criticise the power 


cannoft,.asarule, hopeto geta ‘good’ reference, 
This type of structural suppression, _ is extremely 
hard to prove. The situation becomes even more 
frustrating .when the institutional. ‘suppression is 
carried out by colleagues who hurt you in order to 
seek favours of political rulers. O i 
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Voice against Barbarism 


We have been most disturbed by the recent case, of 

-persecution of the eminent historian, Prof. 
Makrand- Mebta, ,Head of the Department `of 
History, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, .and 
President of the Modern Indian History Section, 


Indian History Congress, and Prof. Ghanshyam 


Shahvand Shri Achyut Yagnik, editors of the Guja- 
rati journal Arthat published by the Centre for- 
Social Studies, Surat, by people purporting to safe- 


guard the honour of the Swaminarayan Sampradaya, ” 


a religious sect of. Gujarat. 

An academic article by Professor Mehta on sect 
literature and social consciousness of the Swami- 
narayanis during the first forty years of the nine- 
teenth century, published in Arthat has been 
brought to court with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of Gujarat under Sec. 295A of IPC on the 
plea that it outrages the religious feelings of the sec- 
tarians. A principal 
Mehta-is that he treats the founder of the sect as a 


4 


14 


complaint against Professor ` 


human being and -not, as his followers believe, as 
God. This clearly -arrays state power ‘in Gujarat 


- with religious illiberalism and seeks to put a ban on 


freedom of thought and open debate on historical 
analysis of religious matters, which is the essénce of 
the rational and secular outlook and of the scienti- 
fic temper. Such a link between religious fanaticism 
and the’state is one more ivstance of the utter cynic- 
ism” with which those in power encourage and 


-exploit for narrow political ends the rapidly grow- 


ing tendencies of fundamentalism and obscurantism. 
We appeal to the Governor and the Chief Minister 
of Gujarat to withdraw the Government’s support 
to a case which seeks to stifle freedom of thought. 
We also appeal to all people committed to a demo- 
cratic, secular and rational society to support Profs. 
Mehta and Shah and Shri Yagnik in their defence. 
Dr, Amiya Kumar Bagchi, N. N. Bandyopadhyay, : 
Dr. Debdas Banerjee, Nirmala Banerjee, ‘ 
Gautam Bhadra, Dr. Pradip Kumar Bose, 


Dr. Partha Chatterjee, Dr. Satyajit Chowdhury, 
Dr. Keya Das Gupta, Dr. Barun De 

Anjan Ghosh, _ Dr, Amalendu Guha, 

N: Krishnaji, : Dr. Saugata Mukherji, 
Dr. Rila Mukherjee, , Debes Ray, 

Dr. Hitesranjan Sanyal, 
Dr. Surajtt Chandra Sinha, 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta 


; 10 Lake Terrace 
Calcutta-700029 


Asok Sen, 


A 


we 
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NEERA CHANDHOKE ` . - 


Tu afew years ago Africanists were concerned - 


about the growth without development syndrome 
in Africa. Today’s concern is focussed onnot only 
the absence of growth but economic decline in the 
continent. The crisis of . development has been 
encapsuled in the food crisis in Africa. .It is tronic 
and a telling commentary on planning that an 
agrarian-based continent, where three out of five 
people work on the land, where agricultural produc- 
tion contributes to 30-60 per cent of the GDP of 
most ‘countries and 50 per cent of the fareiga 


exchange earnings, has been in the grip'of a severe 
food crisis. In 1983, 25 countries were declared to. 


be severely affected. Conditions may have improved 
since then, but food security for Africa is still a long 
way off. There can perhaps be no greater indication 
of the economic predicament in the continent. 
Where have post-colonial African governments 


gone wrong? This is’ the ‘vital question. This is’ 


particularly important ‘since food is not only a 
matter of basic needs, it is a political issue. The 
food crisis has had far-reaching implications and 


caused reverberations in all aspects of African life. . 


Whereas it has led to famine, hunger, malnutrition, 


stagnation, deaths, it has also caused the downfall . 


of Governments as: was the case of Tolbert’s 
Government in Liberia in 1979. Food riots are 
endemic in African cities. A Government that can- 


not provide basic needs to its people cedes its right- 


to legitimacy. The food crisis has led to political 
instability, industrial stagnation and decline, social, 
ferment and disruption of cultural life styles. 

The causes of famine in Africa are complex. They 


_- do not stem only from drought or civil war as in the 


case of Ethiopia. They are rooted. in the socio- 


economic history of the continent and are reinforced’ 


by’the technological and managerial problems that 
African governments have had to face. Thus the 
crisis in food production and agriculture has two 
aspects: managerial, administrative and technical on 
the one side and structural on the other. 

Africa’s technological base is narrow. This is 
mainly the legacy of colonialism. The whole of 
Francophone Africa during the colonial period had 
only one agricultural’ university. There were only 
three agricultural scientists in British Africa. - 

The post-colonial States have perpetuated these 
legacies. Most countries have a small number of 
agricultural scientists. Universities’ focus on medi- 


cine, law and the ‘social sciences and agricultural-. 


research has occupied low priority for the African 
Governments till recently. Only in 1939, for example, 
was a National School of Agriculture established in 
Senegal, almost two decades after its independence: 


‘The author, a specialist on African affairs, 
belongs to the Department ‘of Political. Science, 
University of Delhi. , 
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Politics of Food in Sub-saharan Africa Ba Ba : 


Agricultural research has not been locality-oriented. 
Witness, for example, the fact that the Green 
Revolution has not taken off in Africa. 

African agriculture is marked by the co-existence 
of two sectors. On the one hand is the large-scale, 


‘technology and capital-intensive and export-oriented 


_ cultural exports has gone down. 


_at the same levels as in the 1960s. 


\ 


` Industrial enterprises are.. 


agricultural sector owned by the state or by private 
farmers in Zimbabwe, Kenya-and Ivory Coast. This 
sector normally produces:‘cash crops. Thes it is 
heavily dependent upon the prices fetched in the 


‘world market. On the other hand is the small holder 


sector which is the, traditional mainstay of the 
economy and produces staple foods — cassava, 
yams, maize, plantain and raw material for industry. 


Compared to her his Asian and Latin American . 


counterpart the American farmer uses less irrigation, 
fertilisers, pesticides or tractors. African agriculture 
according to Goran Hyden is “‘pre-scientific”, using 
primitive tools such as the hoe and the machete. 

Agriculture is marked by rain-fed ‘ irrigation. 
Except for Sudan and Madagascar where largescale 
irrigation projects are in operation, irrigated land 
is less than five per cent in most countries. Irrigation 
in the Sahelian region, an area perennially plagued 
by drought, is behind schedule. Large-scale irriga- 
tion projects are costly. In Nigeria, Mauritania’ and 
Niger these projects amount to more than § 10,000 
cost per hectare, thus they are not feasible given’ the 
limited resource base of most -African countries. 

The crisis in food which has led to hunger and 


t 


malnutrition stems from both a gap between food ° 


production and demands which has been intensified 
by population growth, and poverty which prevents 
people from buying food wherever available. ‘The 
result is severe hunger. One-fifth of the population 
does not receive minimal food to sustain. reasonable 
standards of health. It has been calculated that 
million people died in the 1973 drought. The present 
loss of life is beyond calculation. The food crisis is 
part of the general continent-wide agrarian decline 
from the 1980s. Consequently, the volume of agri- 
1 The foreign 
exchange earnings have slid, making it impossible 
to finance foodgrain imports which have reached 10 
million tons per year. Í . ` 
In fact Africa’s agricultural exports have stagnated 
s The obvious 
result is that the market for tea, coffee, cocoa, 
cotton has been cornered by non-African producers 
like Brazil and- Malaysia. Africa’s decline in the 
world market has Jed to industrial breakdown as 
the foreign exchange to import raw materials, 
energy, spare parts and capital goods is scarce. 


of their capacities. ; 

The economic crisis is thus multi-dimensional and 
self-reinforcing. At the core of this crisis is agrarian 
decline which has hjt countries of both capitalist and 
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thus working at a quarter. 


socialist ideological persuasions.’ 
Ivory Coast, formerly self-sufficient food producers, 
have had to import food. These arè but indices of 
a deep rooted, problem which is multi-dimensional 
— ecological, gender based —- affecting traditional 
patterns of agriculture, food habits, cultural life- 
styles and styles of governance. 


EASI MONALI E African agriculture is marked by 


land held in common and used privately. Culti- 
vation is focussed on growing of food crops for the 
family and normally one crop is grown per season. 
Extensive agriculure using the slash and burn 
technique. and .concentric circles ‘of cultivation has 
been practised. This. involves long periods when the 
land is left fallow to recapture its nutrients. Food is 
by and large produced, processed’and marketed’ by 


Even Kenya and l 


women, whereas men are engaged in clearing fields, - 


Even where men produce food crops, women grow 

_, specific food crops. For example, in.Gambia, both 

' menand women grow rice. Women specialize ` in 
wet rice forming. 

The period of time during which a land is left 
fallow, is crucial in’ the maintenance of the eco- 
system. This gains significance when it is realized 
that the level of: agricultural technology “is fairly 
rudimentary.. The wheel reached Africa rather late 
and consequently neither was irrigation able to 
develop nor was the oxen-drawn plough used, family 
labour has been traditionally the basis of cultivation 
in Africa. The continent has been a land-surplus 
continent till recently. The productivity as such does 
not depend so much on access to land as access to 
labour (given the labour intensive patterns of culti- 
vation) and access to technical implements. 

‘Colonialism brought with it an entirely new 
system of extraction of surplus through cash 
cropping. This caused.unforeseen charges in the 
entire system of production, in social, and particular- 
ly gender, relations. The penetration of the market 
“mechanism was initially quite problematic for the 
‘colonial rulers. Most Africans refused to be dislodg- 
ed from their traditional methods of farming and 
had to be coerced’ into it through taxation. Taxes 
were imposed — but tax, poll tax and it was insisted 
that taxes be- paid in European currency.. 

In areas of settler farming, Africans were forced 
off their best land, reduced to squatters and coerced, 
into the wage- -labour market. Forced labour was 
practised in Mozambique rigbt uptil 1962. The 
monetisation of the economy that introduced 
the market incentive was 
the introduction of European. consumer goods in 
the market. These goods .did` not form part 
of the production process tbut nevertheless a 


market was created for them inteasifying thg need ` 


for cash. : 

Thus, through a judicious mixture of coercion and 
economic. incentives the monetization of the African 
economies where European currency became a 
pervasive medium of exchange was completed. Afri- 
cans needed money to pay for taxes, buy consumer 
goods as well'as to pay for schooling introduced by 


i 
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aided: alongside by . 


Ý 


the missionaries. Other means were adopted to 
intensify this process by, for example crop grading 
for determining prices and standardising the products 
and process of production by forcing the peasants, 
for instance, to buy hand-presses for palm oil in 
Nigeria to ensure special grease, and drying ovens for 
cocoa bears to prevent smoking, in Cameroons. 
These requirements. served to integrate the peasant 
into the commodity production process and nee 
his/her need for cash. 

This process was facilitated by. the credit system, 
which was inaugurated by the establishment of Bank 
du Senegal in 1954 and the Bank of West Africa 
established in 1894, These were banks not only of 
credit but also of issue. 

Control of quality crops was ensured through 
marketing boards. Nigeria for’ example had four 
boards for cotton, cocoa, groundnut, and palm oil. 
These gradually expanded to .cover all cash crops. 
The African farmer, however, seldom benefitted and 
“in fact was heavily exploited. He was, for example, 
paid £ 15 per tonne of groundnuts whereas ground- 
nuts sold for £ 110 per tonne on the world market. 
This forced the genesis of the adverse terms of trade 
for agriculture. 

Since the African needed to. generate cash, atten- 
tion was cousequently focussed on the production of 
cash crops. This rebounded on the production of 
food. One cash crop dominated the entire economy 
of the country. For example, in Ghana; cocoa 
started being exported in 1885. By 1939 Ghana was 
not only the biggest producer of cocoa in the world 
but cocoa accounted for 80 per cent of its exports. 

The domination in agriculture by cash crops caused 
deep- rooted changes. ‘in the entire system of farm- 


ng: 

(1) The tnajor impact was on land use. Land was 
increasingly alienated from the common pool and 
devoted tocash cropping. Individual land tenure 
patterns were fostered. One far-reaching cosequence 
was the damage caused to the position of women. 
Women had traditional usufructuary rights to land. 
This was .but logical, given the fact that women 
grew distinctive crops and were traditionally respon- 
siblé for food production. (Women’s labour on land 


was primarily ‘responsible for the payment of lobola’ 


Lobola was in the nature of an 
The colonial 


the bridesprice. 
investment in productive labour). 


régistered land in the name of the man. Women 
were denied legal access to land and this undercuts 
their’ traditional usufructuary rights. 
land tenure in the name of the man created ludicrous 
situations, particularly in the migrant labour areas, 
asin southern Africa, where absentee husbands 
were given the right to land. This was the primary 
plank in the edifice of discrimination .against the 
woman farmer. Added to this was the bias against 
transferring technology to the woman giving her 
credit, good seeds or training programme. This 


‘resulted in major partin the food crisis as the _ 


woman farmer has given upin the face of the 


f 


‘powers however, under the. individual tenure system, ` 


Individual - 


unequal battle launched by the colonial and post _ 


colonial states and joined the unending stream of 
migrants to the urban areas or growing cap crops. 


+ 


- (2) Expansion of cash „cropping also meant that 
forest lands were consumed, the slash and burn 
technique of extensive farming used by‘ the African 
farmer deprived more and more land of its natural 
vegetation cover. A long-term ecological disaster 
was thus in the making. Expansion of cash cropp- 


ing and individual land tenure additionally resul-. 


ted inland being left fallow for shorter periods 
and thus being unable to recover its nutrients. in 
that period. The logical results in the long run nave 
been soil degradation deforestation. 


. (3) Under expansion of cash crops, less land was 
available for food crops and with the extensicn of 
cash crops, such lands were pushed further inland. 
This had a tremendous impact given the gender 
based division of labour. Women had to traverse 
much more distance to till their- fields and -the land 
left to them was of poor quality. This naturally 
adversely affected the production of food. 


(4) The gender-based division of labour was inten- 
sified as men moved almost completely into the 
commodity crop producing sectors, leaving women 
solely in charge of not only producing food but 
allied tasks of clearing fields. Women’s jobs were 
intensified as they were faced with enormouts con- 
straints identified earlier. 


. (5) The food producing areas were doubly pres- 
surised, -they produced food for their own people, 
the commodity producing areas, the mining areas, 
for the towns, and for the male members who 
migrated to the cities and were paid a wage below 
_ Subsistence levels. Wages were augmented by food 
supplies ‘sent by the villages. Thus the burden of 
reproduction of the urban labour force fell om the 
agrarian sector. Wage labour on farms and mines 
was reproduced by food producing areas. These 
areas became in effect residual areas with little 
investment, few labour supplies and low technalogy. 


The colonial Governments did not develop a food 
policy. Attention was concentrated on cash crops, 
cocoa, coffee cotton, tobacco, tea. Food was 
neglected as both producers and the state became 
dependent on revenue fetched from cash crops. 


The agrarian sector was regarded as the base from 
which surplus was extracted in order to finance the 
colonial ‘state apparatus, provide raw. material for 
the metropole and feed the export — oriented eco- 
nomic sectors and the urban areas. 


As surplus was steadily pumped out of the agri- 
cultural sector to generate profits for the colonial 
Government and the multinationals, Africa was 
integrated into ‘the world economy as a provider of 
raw materials producing a limited range of com- 
modities. 


o s 


T™ post-colonial Governments continued to follow 
pro-urban policies. Agriculture was regarded as 


the source of generating surplus for urban and' 


industrial development. Export of agricultural 
commodities was encouraged in order to provide 
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foreign exchange to finance the industrial sectóf. 
Cheap food was procured for the urban population. 
A variety of controls were set up to control the pro- 
ductibn and distribution of agricultural production. 


Prices have been fixed below levels of production 
costs for the farmer. Pricing was affected by the 
need to: . 


(a) placate urban populations; 


(b) by,the costs involved in the setting up and 
maintenance of parastatals to control’ food 
production; f 

(c) by the unrealistic high foreign exchange rates 
that made the import of food reasonable and 
cheap; 


(d) To make a profit on the international market, 
African governments have followed a politically 


-expedient policy of placating volatile urban” popu- 
lations by providing them with cheap food. The 


major part of urban populations are poor and tend 
to spend as much as half their income on food. 
Food is a polltically fiery issue and any rise in food 
prices tend to reverberate on the government, Food 
shortages and escalating prices led to peressuris- 
ing the Busia regime in Ghana and the. role of the 
rice riots in unseating the Tolbert regime in Liberia 
is well kuown, Periodic but intense discontent 
threatens the governments of Kenya and Zambia, 
the latter is particularly susceptible since it imports 
a major part of its food requirements. In -1984 a rise 
in bread prices in Tunisia caused week long riots, 
Spatially delineated and concentrated Urban popu- 


. lations are in a position to spark off unrest and 


disrupt the political stability of the country. More- 
over, intense attention is paid to food prices by 
employees since low food prices allow them to main- 
tain reasonable wages. Thus the state intervenes in 


.food pricing to ensure substantial profits for the 


employers. . 


On the other hand, the small farmers are politi- 
cally weak because they are disorganised. Therefore, 
they are unable to act as a powerful pressure group. 
The political pact between the state and ‘urban resi- 
dents has consequentially led to depressed prices for - 


food. 


This strategy has however reverberated on the 
state, because food production in the face of adverse 
pricing policies has declined resulting in hunger and 
starvation. It has beer estimated that in Mali it 
costs a peasant 93 france to produce one kilogram 
of rice, but she/he receives only 60 francs. Export 
crops receive only half the value’ of crops. The 
difference .is commandeered as revenue. The farmer 
is thus paying for the phenomenal growth in state 
apparatus and social services. In addition marketing 


.boards and parastatals are being used as agents of 


patronage and source of rent generated through 
corruption. The burden of maintaining such orga- 


„nisations falls on the agricultural sectors prices are 


fixed below market or international prices, 


Further, the decline in world prices for agricultural 
raw materials has made the raising of producer 
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prices, so. far unrealistic, . Even ivory Coast could 


not increase ‘produter prices after they fell in the. 


international market’ in 1978. Where prices have 


been raised the gains have been neutralised by 
‘inflation. : : 


The cumulative impact of: these disinesntives to 
farmers has been disastrous. Farmers have either 
withdrawn from food production for the ,.market or 


`-are smuggling food’and cash crops across borders to 


neighbouring countries where they-get higher prices. 


- A Malian farmer receiving only 60 francs within the 


- ‘country for-one kg of rice, across the border. she/be 
_ gets;120 francs. 


_Ghana’s peasants have been trans- 
porting cocoa: to Nigeria -where the oil boon has 
created a market for agricultural commodities from 
countries like Togo and Cameroon. Ghana lost US 
$100 million worth of foreign exchange in 1977 


` alone, through smuggling. Parallel markets have 


proliferated outsidé the ambit. of state control. 


. ultimate impact has been that of the farmer with- 


drawing from state organised channels for food 
procurement. ` : 

Irrational pricing policies and neglect: of the 
agricultural sector by the pro-urban African states 
is oné major cause of the’ lag in food productivity 


and supply.. The second major cause is the inter-- 


national situation. In the 1960s a glut of grain 
appeared on the world market. Thus surplus in food: 


- production ‘is largely the result of the fact that food 


‘on food storage. 


productivity in the.West has become an industry. -It 


is based on capital intensive and technologically. 


sophisticated ‘agricultural methods. Chemical ferti- 
lisers, HYV seeds etc.” Obviously the Third World 
countries are unable to compete in this'arena in food 
production. In fact the traditional wheat producers 
are losing out to the USA.and the EEC in this regard. 
Ata time when hunger stalked many parts of the 


Third World, the US was paying its farmers not to 
grow food. , : 


The EEC is spending one billion dollars per year 


‘are engaged in fierce. competition to sell surplus 
grain to the rest of the world. The Reagan adminis- 
tration has again and again reiterated its aim of 
maintaining its position as a „major food supplier to 
the Third World. Thus a situation has developed 
where the West is selling cereals to the developing 
countries and the Third World is exporting labour 
infensive products like green vegetables, Poultry, 
beef and fruit. : 


i What is important is that the African ruling 
classes choose the ‘soft-option’ in importing cheap 
food or opting for food aid. In the protess the 
subsistence food base is being eroded, ‘and access to 
food is restricted. The peasants, if they. have opted 
out of food production by either growing cash crops 
which fetch them better returns or by migrating'are 
now totally dependent upon ‘either the ‘market for 
food — and deep rooted poverty : prevents such, 
access to food, or upon the distribution system for 
food which given the low degree of efficiency of the 


administrative structure is again questionable. 
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Resultantly the EEC and the USA ' 


The debate as to whether food aid.is a palliative 
or a disincentive is another one altogether — What 
we Would like to point out here, and the point may. 
‘be superfluous to those who have thought about it is 
that access to food:is not secure as far as the rural 
and the urban poor-are concerned. The rich after all 
do not die of hunger. The erosion of the subsistence 


- food base, particularly that of coarse grains, the 


development of a taste for wheat which in a major - 
part of Africa is ecologically difficult to grow, the 
increasing dependence on the market:or upon the 
public distribution system for food, food imports 
and food aid at that, and the neglect of the- woman 
farmer in food production has intensified food 
insecurity in the. continent. There are no simple 
solutions to this immensely complex problem: The 


. Lagos plan of action is certainly a triumph | of the 


‘political will’ as far as reorientation of priorities is 
concerned, The Lagos plan of action however was 
the outcome of a definite historical conjuncture: one 
the increasing ‘unrest and food riots taking place in 
the domestic areas and secondly the realisation that 
Africa’s traditional raw. material exports are largely ; 
irrelevant in a world of high technology where 

synthetic rubber, polyester, artificial sweeteners, 
aerated'drinks, plastics and glass — Optical- fibres 
are substituting for rubber, textiles and cocoa. -The 
prediction is that ‘only the demand for palm oil will 
rise in the international market- and in this other 
countries are competing with, African: states.» Thé 
LPA was thus a political response of Africa’s. ruling 
classes to the Catch- 22 situation and it as befits a 
‘ruling-class response’ is both ` class and gender 
blind. : Though ‘there is a separate chapter on 
women, it seéms to ‘be more in the nature of 


- placing women ina separate catégory rather than 


treating the problem of the women farmer as cèh- 
tral to the issue. There is equally little emphasis 
on ,the fact that in unequal societies,’ different 
séctions have unequal acess to yard. ~ vy. 


Any planning for food security requires thes active 
participation of “the small-scale farmer who is . 
involved in the process, tapping her/his store of 
centuries of accumulated knowledge in:managing a 
climatically hostile terrain and centering develop- 
ment policies ` around her/his. needs rather . than 
planning’frém above which tends to .be distant 
and .disassociated. -_Famines aré political’ not cli- 


` Inatic events and they involve the breakdown of" 


structures of society, An-economic recovery is only 
possible when a political recovery is on the cards. 
A political recovery demands active - - participation | 
of the subsistence farmer and the landless proleta- 
riat through politically organizing them to intervene 
effectively in the development process and in the 
political arena. The crisis of development:has result- 
ed from the marginalization of these very same 
segments of the people from the processes and 
benefits ‘.of development. Without democratic 
participatory structures and political organisation 
of the small-scale farmer any future development 
planning seems fated to be irrelevant to the needs 
of the major part of Africa or for that. matter ‘Third 
Wend: s people. © ` 


-SAYED S. SHAFI 
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ia ? . Tes ` . . ; 
PB conventional wisdom India is a rural country, 
Yet the 25 per: 


and “India lives in its villages”. 
cent forming the urban population (1987) implies 
that every fourth Indian is living in commumities 
that are urban, or, at any rate, not rural! One-fourth 
of 750 million estimated as of mid-1987 would mean 
India has the third largest urban population in the 
world!? What is more, if the present trends continue 
by the time Century 21 arrives, India could well 
emerge as the country with the largest urban popu- 
lation in the world! A horrendous propasition 
indeed, because that would mean, within a brief 
span, India’s present urban’ population (around' 175 
million in 1987) would more than double itself? A 
new urban India would-be added. ‘This would be 
unparalleled in the world’s history of urbanisation, 
' Urbanisation has ‘many facets and myriad inter- 


faces. But, in more than one respect, the rural-urban ` 


t 


composition influences practically all the other vital 


equations of the country’s development. . The situa- 
tion is more complex in India because of the coun- 
try’s inherent contrasts and diversities. Significant 
variations ia life-styles, economic activity, rural and 
industrial development, social. and demographic 


‘characteristics, besides’ the circulation-communica- 


tion network — all go to make it a phenomenon 
difficult to comprehend. Nor is an overview easy to 
construct. i ae 
- India’s wide spectrum of human settlement types 
ranges from the primitive tribal clusters of the 
Andamans and Dandakariiya to the tiny settlements 
of Ladakh and Orissa. Add to them the traditional 
towns such as Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Shabjahana- 
bad, Jaipur and Jaisalmer in the north and Calicut, 


` Mysore, Madurai and Yammiganur: in the south — 


the variety is mind-boggling. A sound understand- 
ing of the urban phenomenon in its myriad facets 


-is not easy and ‘generalisation can often be 


misleading. : 
Like the country, India’s present human settlement 


The author, one of the most eminent chief 
Planners and architects of the country, was Chief 
Town and Country Planner, Government of 
India and Adviser to the UN for six years. He 
was alsoa ‘Member (Planning) in the Delhi 
Development Authority, as well asa Member of | 

| the Urban Arts Commission, besides being a} 
| Visiting Professor in the Delhi School of Plann-' 
ing and Architecture. He ‘was the first planner 
to be invited from India to’ prepare a master 
plan for the Holy Mecca. -Currently he has set 
up, along-with, several leading architects, a. 
Consortium called‘Planning ‘Development India’ . 
(PDI). - : ‘ 
Sa SSS 
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_ pattern with its teeming towns, burgeoning cities and 


more than half-a-million villages is, at this point of 
time, the end result of a process of change and conti- 
nuity. Lately it has been conditioned by the planned 
development under the national Five Year plans. 
The fact” that. needs reiteration is the lack of the 
physical-spatial dimension in our national planning 
exercise. 

Notwithstanding seven Five Years Plans, our 
national planning efforts have, so far,’ consistently 
overlooked the entire gamut of spatial planning. So 
far, urbanisation has received marginal attention. 
Only recently some attention has been accorded to 
the problems of. cities, but even then the entire urban 
development process is considered primarily as “an 
appendage to the economic development”. Urbani- 
sation and the process of spaital change‘and develop- 
ment should, in fact, permeate the entire national 
development process. ‘Unfortunately,, this has not 
been so. Ironically, the current Seventh Five "Year 
Plan ‘has reduced investments on housing and urban 
development! Meanwhile, the lack of appreciation 
of the spatial dimension has led to further accentua- 
tion of the regional disparities resulting in a lopsided 
development pattern. wie 

It should be a matter of concern that urbanisa- 
tion is becoming more and more Pronounced’ and 
is getting keyed to a handful of large metropolitan 
cities. That is not too desriable a trend for a coun- 
try of India’s dimensions and diversities because 
such a development is bound to accentuate the regio- 
nal differentials besides it would inevitably suck into 


.the metropolitan vortex, the cream of the intelligent- 


sia, the entrepreneurship and skilled manpower from 
smaller towns and cities. An inevitable consequence’ 
would be the intellectual denudation of our smaller ` 
cities and towns. 

‘In retrospect, at the beginning of, this century, 
India’s urban population was less than 11 
per cent of the total; it was a mere 25.9 million. 
During the next fifty. years and, soon‘after India 
became free, in 1951 ‘the share of the urban popu- 
lation increased to .about 17 per cent or 62.4 


“ million. The last census in 1981 indicated the urban 


population to be just under 24 per cent or 160 
million. In terms of its distribution, 218 cities 
claimed over 60 per cent of the entire 1981 urban 
Population; of these 12 cities had reached the one- 
million-plus category. Together these metro-cities 
claimed to contain almost 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s urban population.’ = 

In all, the 1981 census classified 3,245 urban cen-- 
tres (towns and cities). In terms of human settle- , 
ments, at the other end of the spectrum, India has 
nearly six lakh villages or village clusters.4 The diffe- 
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— India is qualitatively. different: 


impossible to retain 
Ironically, both rural poverty and- Prosperity are. 
- accelerating the drift towards urban areas’. 

more worrisome is urban-to-urban migration; gene- ` 


„their 
decent habitat should be the two prime parameters . 
of our planning effort at the national and togional, 


feilces in village si sizes and forms is v vast. depending, 
of course, upon each particular region in the 
country. 

While urbanisation i in the industrially developed 


“countties of Europe and America was a conseqnence 


of, and toa large extent, caused by industrialisation, 
the situation in most ‘developing countries and in 
It is more of a ‘“‘dis- 
tress migration” from the villages where the youth 
find little work to do.. Small towns find it virtually 
their youthful population. 


Even 


rally, it is‘ from small towns to big cities and metro- 
centres. 

Looking ahead: By the year 2001, while India’s 
population would be around 1000 million, its urban 
component could be between 325 and 375 million.® 
Moreover, demographers project that between now 
and year 2001, on an average, there would be an 
annual addition of some 3 million entering the 
labour force. This. will add to the unemployment 
figure which stands around 30 million. Of the-total 
increase in urban population through year 2001, as 
much as half would be contributed by rural areas, 


Coincidentally, the housing deficit estimated is close ; inthe Seventh Plan itself). As the funds forthe 


to 27 million (1985), of which the urban compo- 


nent is approximately 6.7 million dwellings.” From ; 
the national point of view, it is therefore essential - 


to assign top priority to the creation of meaningful 
employment opportunities for the growing numbers: 
of the labour force and, secondly, to the provision 
of basic shelter. The ‘creation of job opportunities, 
location and.the provision of shelter in a 


levels. -. 


x II - 

T was ,none e too soon for the Government to rea- 
I lise that ‘urbanization was going to be one of the 
most critical factors India would face in the 
coming decades: Fot the first time, a Ministry of 
Urban Development was designated. This was 
followed by the setting up ofa National Commis- 
sion on Urbanisation headed by ‘an .eminent pro- 
fessional. The Commission has | submitted its 
Interim Report (January 1987).8 The: report is the 


first and an interim one likely to be followed by . 


two interim reports before a final document is sub- 
mitted.* Besides, the Commission has envisaged 
undertaking more than a dozen studies covering 


‘ various important fssues that it considers relevant 


to its future endeavours, As many as eighteen. 


working groups have been set up coyering myriad 
aspects of urbanisation. }° 

The National Commission on Urbanisation finds 
the attitude of policy-makers ambivalent, ‘‘some- 
what confused” yis a vis urbanisation and urban 
development! The Commission points out, “urban- 


‘ism has been looked upon as some kind of : an evil?” 


The Commission, therefore, rightly emphasises the 
positive. role that urbanisation should and can be 
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made i to play “ in Te- tiaina hidia and i its ‘eco- 


substantial, the 


1 


nomic and social order”. It urges appreciation of the 
opportunites that the cities and towns furnish that, 

“instead -of- treating urbanisation as evil, to 
consider ‘it as a necessary concomitant of the 
development” and reiterates, ‘despite all their pro 
blems, cities are the road to a better future”. It 
stresses the need “‘to evolve new approaches to the- 


‘development management of our’ towns and cities” 


and expects ‘ 
makers,’ 


The Interim Report’ has idedtified three major 
priorities .for immediate action. These are: (a) a 
national system of cities, (b) basic modifications 
for the Urban Land Ceiling (Ceiling and Regu- 
lations) Act — -ULCER., and (c) naOnETSINE the 
existing Rent Control legislation.}; 

Moreover, the Commission would like the Plann- 
ing: Commission to increase the Seventh. Plan out- 
Jay for housing and urban development raising its 
overall share from a measly -one per cent of the 
Plan to around 3 per cent. Besides the three 
items of priority, the idea has ben mooted that “ʻa 
special fund for the development of the national 
cities? should be created, initially fixed at Rs. 1000 
crores (of which, Rs. 500 crores should . be found 


‘innovative responses” ’ from ‘the policy- 


development of metropolitan cities are likely to be 
Commission suggests “‘partial Driv. 
vatisation” of the national and metropolitan cities 
development bank 1! Inter alia, the suggestion is 
made for floating- bonds and debentures similar to 
those sponsored by Mahanagar Telephone Nigam 
and Railways. 


In its concluding’ paragraph, the Commission 


` underlines that-the national cities are- under great 
| Stress and are in dire need of help. They must be . 
_ taken care of at the national level so that “they. 


become'even better engines of national growth and 
prosperity”, and warns: “we rejuvenate ness cities or 
by neglect, destroy them.”!5 


While the three items for priority action merit 


. attention and one cannot but agree with: the Com- 


mission that insofar as urbanisation is: concerned 
the country has “a unique opportunity for guiding 
the present urban pattern towards a system in which 
our towns and cities can continue to maintain 
strong hierarchical’ Poly-centric linkages with their 
hinterland and micro regions’’; nonetheless, the 
overall perception about India’s urban future 
remains unclear, rather undefined. 


The Interim ‘Report underlines the “need to 


` evolve new’ approachs to the development and 


management of our towns and cities, and to streng- 
then the institutions responsible for them’’,}6 
However, after studying the document, it is difficult 
to discern any ‘policy frame for the. country’s 
urbanisation. While “urban India has a very posi- 
tive role to play in the -re-structuring of the Indian 
economy over the next few decades”, unfortunately, 
the Report poses’ no viable strategy for guiding the 
future urban pattern! hor have ‘ ‘positive. policy 
interventions” been revealed other than pointing out 
the causes of the present chaos and the distortions 


that have crept inte the present tad system. 


. offs emanating from this substantial investment. 


The Commission claims that “the question of ; Until last year, they had not developed any re- 


urban poverty is receiving” high priority attention 
from the Commission”, and that “housing ranks 
only next to food and clothing in importance”. 


But, then, no viable action plan or programme of ° 


housing has been proposed to alleviate the shelter 


Shortage or -the urban poverty given the crisis ` 


situation faced by all the big cities of India. A 
remarkable lack of overall comprehension of the 
„urban pheomenon seems rather obvious. Apart from 
some notional statements, there is little to indicate 
clear perception of the urban problem per sé. 
Although the Commision finds- the Indian urban 
system to be more or less in equilibrium, it has yet 
to suggest the overall. elements or components of 
an urbanisation policy, or its Possible variations and. 
alternatives. 

At this stage of the Commission’s deliberations, 
perhaps a fully defined policy may be too much: to be 
expected, nevertheless, the various alternative formu- 
lations of several possible paradigms of urban policy 
could have been posed to stimulate thinking and 
initiate debate, about new approaches and alterna- 
tives. At least, the various components and different 
policy options could have been outlined, even if at 
this stage, things cannot:be fully enunciated. 

To suggest’ that the present settlemént pattern is in 
equilibrium is rather naive because many parts of the 
country, notably the eastern sea-coast and the north- 
eastern as also north-western regions have low 
Jevels of urbanisation and lack metropolitan 
centres. 

In terms of'the three priority areas identified for 
immediate action in the Interim Report, læt us 
examine these one by one: The report suggests that 
in addition to Delhi, Bombay, Calcuttta and Madras: 
should be treated as “national concerns” deserving. 
special treatment and funding.® It may be pointed 
out that till the Fifth Five Year Plan, indeed, there 
was the scheme of Integrated Urban Development: 
Programme (IUDP) under which special dispensa- 
tion was given to these and other big cities, 
Sixth Five ‘Year Plan, this scheme was, however, 


transferred to the State Sector. Subsequently, except . 


for some southern states, all the states had shelved 
. this scheme and had given up special funding for the 
. big cities. To cite an anecdote: under the IUDP, 
Kanpur was given a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs to improve 
_and augment basic services and infra-structure. 
Not only were they unable to utilise the funds, they 
put the entire amount in a fixed deposit, and they 
_ used the interest for making ‘welcome arches for 
visiting VIPs! 
Calcutta’s example is also worth citting: In the 
previous decades, the , Central Government has 


invested substantial funds in two major projects: (i) | 


the development of an underground meiro-rail 
system, and (ii) the new Hoagly bridge. - 
To date, a sum of over Rs. 500 crores has already 
been spent on the underground rail system. And by 
- the time the first rail corridor gets completed, the 
‘total amount may* be well over Rs. 1000 crores. 
However, the State Government and the CMDA 
have made no meaningful effort to capture the spin- 
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development plans, land use plans and/or zoning 
controls around the designated metro-stations. So 


' for they have no plans ready to secure even legiti- 


mate public interest around the metro-rai! stations 
which are bound to be an important formative 
influence giving new direction to the future develop- 
ment pattern of metropolitan Calcutta. 

The second example concers the second Hooghly 
bridge involving an investment of Rs 250 crores or 
more. This will open up fresh areas for urban deve- 
lopment on the western side of the river. On 
Calcutta, it is said that, while two-thirds of its 
population lives in the east’ on one-third of the land 
that is marshy or difficult to drain, one-third of the 
population lives on the other side of Hooghly where, 
in fact, there is two-thirds of the land. That land 
needs to be planned for further urbanisation. So 
far, neither the CMDA nor the West Bengal govern- 
ment have formulated development plans essential 
to capture the substantial investments made by the 
Centre. The Commission. must, of course, be aware 
that a significant ‘part of the funds made available 
by the World Bank under CMDP-III so far remains 
unutilised. 

Insofar as the national system of cities is con- 
cerned, one may ask why stop at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras? Why not also Include Ahmedabad, 
Hyderabad, Bangalore, to name only a few? In fact, 
all the cities in the range of one-million-plus should 
be included. And pray, why not all the State capi- 
tals as was once suggested? 

About the second suggestion of the Comiiiissio 
recommending the modification of the Rent Control , 
laws, the real problem is how to save the existing 
housing stock from total dereliction and collapse? 
How to trigger a self-sustained development of the 
inner-core areas of the metropolitan cities? What of 
our traditional cities such as Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur or Shabjahanabad? On this the 
Interim Report is silent. 

As to the third recommendation suggesting radical 
changes.in Urban Land Ceiling Regulations Act, 
sometimes called ULCER, 'the more knowldedgeable 
professionals had predicted soon after its promul- 
gation, that the Act, notwithstanding its laudable 
preamble, was one “incapable of being implemented” 
and that, “it would not be able to achieve the 
objectives envisaged”. This has now been borne 
out by data cited in the Interim Report. ` 

The total surplus cavant Jand under ULCER 
amounts to no more than 166.192 hectares through- 
out the country; of this, the excess, vacant land for 
which physical possession. has been obtained amounts 
to 3,852 hectares. Of this, only 621 hectares have 
been actually utilised by government for housing! A 
little more than 58 hectares 
than 72 hectares in Madras and just about 2.00 hec- 
tares in Delhi have been taken into possession. The 
Commission states that in the matter of acquisition 
of surplus land, “the Act has been wholly ineffec- . 
tive’.’ There is no doubt that the ULCER has 
inhibited housing construction and has led to further 
dereliction of the existing housing stock, in short, it 
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in Ahmedabad, less — 


has served no useful purpose though in the process it 
has created a plethora of babus. Still less than fifty , 
per cent of all the returns have been processed. And, 
ironically, the guidelines issued provide low. priority- 
for utilisation of acquired surplus land. Believe it 


~ Lor not, onthe top of the list is using surplus land. 


for construction of government ‘offices! 
m ` : 


E en 3 Pe th ERE: 
BEFORE an urban policy can be spelled -out, let-it be 
remembered that,. like urban living, urbanisation-- 
has myriad facets ‘and interfaces; each. one of them 
‘is important in its own way. Being inter-dependent,. 
delineation of an appropriate .urbanisation policy 
should require examination of a number of alter- 
native possibilities. Each formulation .will require > 
pre-testing because of its peculiar consqeuences. Like 
the national development strategy; ultimately, a.con-. 
- sidered choice will have to be made, Hopefully, the - 
availability of computer modelling and analysis 
should help in making ‘an appropriate selection of 
the chosen path to synchronise with our national 
development strategy. - j 
_As urbanisation is intrinsically related to ional 
goals and purpose, logically it should emanate. from - 
declared national policy objectives: The- preferred ` 
path would require to be determined both in the 
short-run and the long. As the Commission’s Interim 
Report mentions, positive ‘“‘policy interventions” 
could direct ‘urban centres to emerge as ‘engines of 


future growth and. development.” These need,to be - 


‘identified and defined in a proper context. 

Within the overall national perspectives of deve- 
lopment, as stated earlier, our- national: planning. 
effort should have in view the two . overriding impe- 
ratives: (a) creation of meaningful employment for 
an annual additional 3 million persons joining thè 
labour force.’ As it is, over 30 million are already 
- registered under various : Employment’ Exchanges 
- throughout the country. There are many more that 
are either unemployed or underemployed but not 
registered. The second imperative is to furnish basic 
shelter both in the urban and rural areas. 

The creation of meaningful employment opportu- 
. nities for the additional numbers, that are being 
added to the labour force, their placement and loca- 
tion among the various States and regions and the 
provision of minimal ' shelter, therefore, should form | 
the two most pertinent priorities around which 
. national spatial development strategy should be 
` designed. | 

The following points are listed: that are crucial in 
developing a national urbanisation policy: 

First. Given the scale and magnitude of change 
and the inherent regional- disparities, it is ‘evident 
” that no urbanisation policy at the national level is 
likely to go far unless the states forming the Union: 
have their own spatial strategies of development. 

‘Several Indian states are bigger than most nations - 
in the world. Take for instance, UP,- Bihar and 
Bengal. In size, states such as Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh and Karnataka are large besides each has 
its distinct’ sub-regions. For example, Andhra 
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Pradesh has three distinct sub-regions’ Andhra, 
Telangana and Rayalaseema. © Maharashtra has 
Vidharba, Marathawada and the Konkan. So have 
others ‘like UP, Bihar or Karnataka. Growing 


_ Tegional consciousness is on the rise but it need not 


be considered as a negative fissiparous tendency. 


-Indeed, national spatial policy should. explicitly ` 


recognise thesé- diversities and provide “for them. 
Multi-level planning demands that these States 


‘should develop, devise and enunciaté their ‘own | 


spatial development strategies Only then can an_ 
all India policy reflect and accommodate the peculiar 
propensities of the various Tegions . of thé country. 
Only: then can the areas of ‘ ‘public intervention” be 
realistically identified. ` <: aD 


Second: Any urbanisation policy mist invois the 
form and pattern’ of human settléments. Though 
the Commission considers existing settlement pattern 
to be more or less in equilibrium; in fact, it is not 
so. Evena cursory look at the map illustrating 
urban centres will indicate that both ‘the north- - 


eastern and north-western areas of India lag behind; -~ 


as-yet they have no city in the one-million-plus class. 
Until receritly, there was ‘no city in this category, 
between Calcutta‘and Madras; it is only. with the 
rapid development of Visakhapatnam that the situa- 
tion is likely to change. Likewise, there is no metro- | 
-city between Calcutta and Delhi except Kanpur: ` 
And, apart from the national capital, Delhi, there is 
no metro-centre in any‘state in the: -north- -west. ` 


Given the considerable diversities, it would’ be a 
pity if India’s future urban pattern gets keyed to a 
dozen metropolitan cities. True, so far this has been 
the normal happening of nearly all the ‘urbanised 
countries. .But there is no reason why India should 
take this route. If India’s urbanisation gets based 
on-a dozen (or two dozen by 200!) metro-cities,: it 
is bound to further aggravate regional disparities. ` 
As a matter of policy this should be avoided: 
Instead;.thé aim should be to encourage accelerated 
development, of a large number of selected’ small and 
medium towns and cities which should be made to 
share a greater burden of the anticipated urban 
growth. 


¿A new scheme of Integrated | Development for 
Small & Medium Towns (IDSMT) was ‘initiated . 
under. the Sixth and Seventh Five Year -Plans. 
Unfortunately, the results have not been too promis- 
ing. These- cities and towns should be. carefully. 
selected to form an integral part of a state’s urban 
development strategy. Each city, given its location 
and circumstances has a “‘critical.mass” .of invest- 
ments, but each one has to be determined indivi- 
‘dually; only then can a chain-reaction of self-sustain- 
ed development be triggered. 


Third: In principle, the building of new towns 
should be’ discouraged. It- is--not,to say that 
altogether no new towns should bé built; rather it is 
to say that, unless there are overriding political: or 
economic reasons, there is little advantage in plan- 
ning and building brand new cities. :Initial invest- ` 
‘ments are very high and recurring costs can seldom 
justify these especially when similar objectives can 
be realised by sil aa carefully selected existing 
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Cities, in particular those around the big metro- 
centres. i 


Fourth? At the other'end of the- settlement spec- - 


trum, Indig has'more than half-a-million villages of 
all sizes and shapes. They differ greatly in form 
and functions. While urban population will doubt- 
less be increasing in the next- decades,’ demographi- 
cally India will remain rural in character. ; 
The advent of new technology and careful utilisa- 
tion of computers for once can usher in an era of 
decentralisation. Already thinkers like Alvin Tofler 


(Future Shock, The 3rd Wave), Aurelio Peeci (Third ` 


World’s Last: Chance) and Jean-Ja¢ques Servan- 
Schreiber (The World Challenge) have envisaged a 
number of fascinating possibilities. These need 
‘further exploration specifically related to the Indian 
situation. The Third World need not and should 
not follow the same path of development traversed 
earlier by the developed countries.2° Instead, as 
said: : 

“*,..the development of the 3rd World can emerge 

only from complete flowering of men. Above 


all, it is most urgent that we must stop the rural - 


exodus, the hideous development of large shanty 
towns of Caracas, Lagos, Bombay, Calcutta. and 


other megalopolises”. Aurelio Pecci: (The Third 


World’s Last Chance). 

While the new thinkers viéw micro-chips and their 
offspring the micro-computers as “‘the tools of the 
-new vision” that'can provide the means to leapfrog 
over the drudgery of the second-wave, the pramise 
~ of de-centralisation vis-a-vis cities made possible by 
the new technology demands serious investigation 
for practical applicability to a country such as India, 


where already there are age-old, traditions of house- - 


hold industry, arts and crafts such as handlooms, 
etc. . i 
, It must be remembered that, under no- circums- 


tances. even the basic essential amenities and facili- . 


ties be furnished in eachand every village in the 
country. Future settlement planning should logi- 
cally centre around the provision of a package of 
essential services and amenities related to a parti- 
cular village size in various States and regions. 
These, of Course, will differ because a village ctuster 
in Ladakh. and Rajasthan is not the same as it is in 
Andhra or Arunachal or, for that matter, in Kerala 
or Kashmir. Ultimately, we may have to concen- 
trate on say 100,000 (or 200,000) rural communities 
within a hierarchy of functions and services. 

Fifth: An important part of an urbanisation 
policy would deal with the provision of housing. In 
turn, housing itself has many facets. Not the least 

„important is how to conserve the existing housing 
stock in our towns and cities which is directly linked 
to excessive rent controls -that have outlived their 
usefulness. Then, there are problems afflicting the 
inner core of our large cities. Also, involved with 
this is the problem of urban renewal and re-develop- 
ment of certain areas, in brief — urban conservation, 
The increasing number of people residing ia sub- 
standard dwellings, slums and squatter settlements 
‘makes it all the more imperative to devise. an entire 
gamut of affordable shelter. programmes. More 
than anything else, housing plans and programmes 
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have to be carefully tailored in consonance -with 


- regional and state development strategies. 4 


Sixth: The overwhelming importance of the so- 
called - “unorganised~ informal sector’? needs to be 
carefully woven into urban development plans. 
While location of organised industries can and should 
form an important instrument of the overall eco- 
nomic development strategy to direct spatial develop- 
ment, the role and significance of the so-called 
informal sector (especially skill-upgradation) needs 
to be given careful attention in planning future towns 
and cities. i ; - 

Seventh: The situation .in India demands not only 
innovative approaches to urban development, indeed 
it calls for a radical change in patterning urbanisa- 
tion. Urbanisation in India is taking place under cir 
cumstances that are qualitatively different from those 
in developing countries. With the possible exception 
of China, there are no precedents to follow. And 
measures enforced in China may not at all be feasi- 
ble for India. However, peculiar resource cons- 
traints demand an altogether ‘different. urbanisation 
approach which should be based on low energy but 
compact urban development. 

It is now fairly well established that there is a 
direct relationship interms of land uses, work or 
activity centres with dwelling densities and energy 
demands. In our traditional towns,a nexus can 
still be observed between places of work and resi- 
dence. But when towns became cities and cities 
emerge as multi-functional metro-centres this nexus 
gets snapped. Distances became inevitably longer 
between housing and various activity centres. 

Recognising this, the first perspective plan for 
Delhi (1962-81) envisaged for the national capital a 
poly-centric, poly-nodal form. Although in actual 
practice and, due to inadequate implementation, 
those in charge of effectuating the plan did not 
appreciate the underlying principle, the essential 
soundness of such a land use pattern cannot be 
denied. This pattern radically curtails traffic genera- 
tion; for another, it helps in establishing a positive 
relationship between place of work and residence. 

Considerable regional ‘variations and diversities 
demand a, pattern of urbanisation different from 
region to region. 

There is therefore, room for exploration and 
investigation about the low-cost urbanisation appro- 
priate to our peculiar circumstances. It is a legiti- 
mate area of further research and development 
specially by our planning and architectural schools. 

Eighth: An urban pattern with its diverse uses and 
activities is linked by a circulation system of trans- 
port and essential public services. . Ultimately this 


. helps to define and hold the urban fabric. 


Transport is an important facility insofar as the 
design of an urban settlement is concerned as also 
the vital links that it provides to other cities and 
towns. Fora large number of. cities, the most 
popular form of transportation is still a bicycle 
which, indeed, is a. low-energy but highly efficient 
mode of transport. But like any other form of 
transport, it has its own limitations. Nevertheless, 
up to a particular city size, the community could, be 
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` all forms of development take: place ia. space’ on ' 


+ od ‘ a 


Stgahised thofe or less with cycles and, cycle tracks , 


as a major locus of planning. 


The provision of efficient- transportation ` is also ' 


linked: with energy consumption, pollution and 
environment. With-the latest ‘developments in the 
field of light-rail transport, it should be possible to 
earmark well in advance exclusive - right-of-way _ for 
a modernized LRT or tramway system. The LRT 
is far cheaper than conventional-underground mass 
transit system. Fortunately, a very: large ‘number ‘of 
our cities (in the range of half-a-million) can have 
an inetgrated transportation system planned on this 


‘basis: 


Ninth: ‘Land is the most essential element ‘Because 


land: And yet land which is the most essential and 


finite element, instead of being treated’ as a shared- 


resource of a‘community, is increasingly misused, 
abused and speculated as a commodity. © The. - 


' at proper time and place isa basic’ pre-requisite of 


sound planned development. A number of land 
policies have’ beèn` attempted im the past, most 
notable being Delhi's urban land policy. During the 
“emergency”, the Urban Land Ceiling. Regulations 
Act — ULCER was enacted. Unfortunately, none 
has proved equal to the task besides. the fact that 
their execution has been less than half-hearted. The 


- formulation of a variety of feasible- urban land 


‘ policies: to’ promote urbanisation on sound lines. 


should be a critical input to an overall national 


- -urban policy. 


: institutional and financial. mechanisms. 


Tenth: For an urbanisation policy to- be imple- 
mentable, it will bè necessary to evolve innovative 
On -both 
counts, our recòrd of- performance has ‘been poor: 


The early twentieth century institutions, manage- 


ment tools and’ financial procedures cannot be 


expected to: serve the highly comple urban. demands = 


of the present day. . 

Looking -in perspective, one can see a unique 
opportunity we have for giving a positive direction 
to India’s urban future. In terms-of the basic pre- 
mise, in pursuing and finding ‘suitable strategies ° for 
the generation of employment opportunities, it may 


be said that between, housing, urban development, 
‘and urban transport l 
potential for generating meaningful employment. 


they. provide the greafest 


opportunities. This needs to recognised and taken 


“into account in formulating our urbanisation policy; 


+ are ones_made by the Census of India, 


and, provided it is creatively. pursued, it could help. 
give & positive direction to the new urban India. tal 
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NINTH FINANCE COMMISSION 


Need for Equitable Distribution 


- P.K. BHARGAVA - 


4 


T# Finance Commission is one of the most 
important commissions. provided in the Indian 
Constitution. -It is unique as it has no parallel in 

` federal Constitutions, except the Australian Com- 
. monwealth Grants Commission. Jn some matters, 
the powers of the Finance Commission are much 
wider in scope. The Finance Commission makes its 
recommendations to the President regarding ‘the 


distribution of taxes, which are to be, or may be’ 


divided between the Central and State governments. 


It also makes its recommendations regarding grants- ` 


in-aid of revenues under Article 275 of the Consti- 


~~ tution and on any other matter referred to’ it by the _ 


V preian, 


in regard to the distribution of Central taxes like 


.income-tax and excise duties between the Centre and ` 


the States, and'the principles governing grants-in-aid 
of revenues of the States out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India, the successive Finance Commissions 


have been asked to make recommendations on vari-_ 


ous matters and in the process their terms of 
reference have been enlargeed.? While the President 
can refer to the Finance Commission any financial 
matter in the interest of sound finance and thus 
influence the scope and coverage-of the: functioning 
of the Finance Commission; in essence it has meant 
that the Union Government, through the President, 
can issue certain guidelines to the Commission as to 


how it should .proceed in fulfilling its task. Since. 


_ the Finance Commission: is a quasi-judicial body 
and is expected to function impartially, it would be 
in the fitness of things if the terms of reference-of the 


’ Commission contain a'list of: matters that are io be - 


considered by it. The Union Government is well 
within its rights to request the Commission to study 
` any financial problem but being an interested party 
it‘appears more appropriate that the Central Govern- 


ment may submit a separate memorandum contain~. 


ing its views and suggestions relating to different 
financial matters rather than making them a part of 
terms of reference of the Commission. This is all 
the more important in the context of changing poli- 
tical situation of the country. ae 
In a democratic. country like ours, there would 
. perhaps be better adjustment between . the Centre 
and the States if there is the same ruling party in the 


Centre and the States but when this is not the situa- 


tion, a slight deviation in the terms of reference of 


the Finance Commission, even when it may be in - 


the broader national interest, is likely ‘to create lot 
of suspicion and crisis of. confidence in the non- 
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Apart from ..the-task of making recommendations . 


Congress ruled states. Our belief is corroborated by 
~ the fact that the seven non-Congress Chief ministers? 

sought a ‘meeting with the Prime Minister, Rajiv 

Gandhi, any day between January 13 and 16, 1988, 

to discuss the modifications of the terms of reference 

of the Ninth Finance Commission.’ ln a joint letter 
\to the Prime Minister, the chief ministers emphasised 
“that the formulation of the terms of reference of the 
Ninth Finance Commission was not 'in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Constitution and failed 
to meet the aspirations ofthe people of the States 
and the country. Accordingly,- the. non-Congress 
chief ministers framed unanimously an alternative 
terms of reference for the Ninth Finance Commis- 
sion ina conference at Bangalore on January 11, 
1988.5 f 

There is, however, some confusion even in the 
Congress ruled- states like Rajasthan regarding the ' 
terms of reference of the Commission.. The Finance 
Department of.the Rajasthan Government has not 
been able so far to .assess whether the terms of re- 
ference of the Ninth Finance Commission will be 
beneficial to backward states like. Rajasthan or not. 
The State Government. has, therefore, appointed a 
Committee of the officials headed by the former 
Chief Secretary, Mohan Mukherjee, to examine the 


` terms of reference of the Commission and advise the 


state government on its stand. f 
There. is, however, some truth in the apprehen- 
sion of the state governments if one looks into the 
terms.of reference of the Ninth Finance Commis- 
‘sion. It is stated in the terms of reference that the 
Commission shall adopt a normative approach in 
regard to both the Centre and the states but while in 
the case of the Centre it has been asked to keep in 
view “the special requirements of the centre, such as 
defence, security, debt servicing and other commit- 
` ted. expenditure or liabilities,” in the case of 
the states there is, however, no mention of 
-committed expenditure and the Commission has 
been asked to keepin view only “‘the special pro- 
blems of each state.” It means that even the exist- 
ing commitments of the - States will be examined by 
the Commission on the basis of ‘norms’, while in the 
- case of the Centre such commitments will be accep- 
ted. Such,an approach is, obviously, discriminatory 
between the centre and the states. - 

- There is another aspect where the terms of refe- 
rence of the Ninth Finance Commission seem to 
have made a radical departure from the practice 
followed by the earlier Commissions, In the case of 
earlier. Finance Commissions, whatever considera- 
tions the Government of India wanted the Commis- 
‘sion to take'into account simply .stated ‘with the 
phrase that. “the Commission shall have regard, 
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among other considerations to”, in the case of the 
‘Ninth Finance Commission the wordings used are 
in the nature of a directive in regard to the manner 
in which the Commission should function as it-is 
mentioned in the terms of reference that “In making 
its recommendations, the Commission shall....”. 
This is clearly a curtailment of the discretion of the 
‘Finance Commission and goes against the spirit of 
the Article 280 of the Constitution. 

An item of the terms of reference of the Ninth 
Finance Commission states that ‘The Commision 
may examine the feasibility cf the merger of the 
additional duties of excise in lieu of sales tax with 
‘basic duties of excise.” Ins'ead of going into the 
merit of the substitution of additional duties of 
excise for sales’ tax or their merger with the ‘basic 
duties of excise, it would suffice to say that ihe 
scheme of additional duties of excise was the ‘result 
of .an agreement reached in the National Develop- 
ment Council in December, 1956 and that the states; 
on the whole, have been very sensitive on the issue. 
It has been a matter of discussion between the 
„centre and the states as to how the revenue should 
“be raised by way of additional excise duties to com- 
pensate th: States for the loss of sales tax and to 
that end it was agreed in the National Development 
Council in March !970 that the incidence of addi- 
tional duties of excise would be increased to 10.8 -per 
cent of the value of clearances in a period ef two or 
three years. The Government. of India.has not been 
able to honour this agreement and. the Eighth 
Finance Commission stated that ‘‘the Ministry of 
Finance have further indicated that, as it is a long 
term matter, decisions may have to be taken on a 
year to year basis.’’ 

It may be noted here that once the additional 
.duties of excise are merged with the hasic excise 
duties, nothing would be left for the states to discuss 
with the centre in terms ‘of the hypothetical lasses 
linked to an increase in the sales tax revenue, more 
so in view of the fact that after the merger only the 
excise duty will be left which is a Constitutional 
right of the Union. The matter, therefore, requires 
a serious consideration and reconsideration by the 
Commission, lest it should cause a serious dilemma 
our federal fiscal system: 

There is, however, no mention of some of the 


important considerations, such as the manner in. 


which the emoluments of government employees 
are to be dealt with requirements for upgrada- 
tion of standards of administration and the main- 
tenance of capital assets, etc, which should have 
found a place in the terms of reference of the 
Commission, as was the case ‘with the earlier 
Commissions. 

Apart from what has been stated above, certain 


developments have taken place in our federal fiscal ` 


system which were not envisaged by the framers of 
the Constitution. These developments-have adversely 
affected the fiscal strength of the states and relate to 
the reform of company taxation introduced in 1959 
that classified the income-tax paid by the companies 


as corporation tax which exclusively belongs to the’ 


centre, the surcharge on income-tax which contmued 
for along time and was abolished only from the 
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assessment year 1986-87? and finally of the seveti 
taxes listed under Article 269 of the Constitution for 
the benefit of the States, only two taxes namely inter- 
state sales tax and estate duty in respect of property 
(other than agricultural Jand) had been levied. The 
tax on railway passenger fares was levied but was 
merged with the railway passenger fares. from 
April 1, 1961’and the states have been. given com- 
pensatory grants since then. Unfortunately, the 
estate -duty which was in operation untill 1985-86 
was abolished on the lame excuse of not yielding 


‘substantial amount of revenue to the detriment of 


the states. -Jn view of such unwarranted develop- 
ments, we had, therefore, suggested earlier that ‘‘it 
is desirable that a Fiscal Review Commission should 
be appointed ‘to examine and review the Union- 
State Financial relations in India.’® This task has 
now been performed by the Sarkaria Commission.’ 

It may, however, be emphasised that the basic 
ebjective of transfers from the Centre to the States 
ought to be to bring about a fiscal balanc: between 
the centre. and the states on the one hand and bet- 
ween states inter se on the other. It is really depres- 
sing to note that the poorest state has, not been 
provided the highest per capita share: of central 
divisible taxes and statutory grants by the Finance 
Commission as is clear from Table.1. Thus we find 


that Bihar :continués to be at.the lowest in.the ladder 


in terms of per capita income and Uttar Pradesh, 


whose per capita income in 1950-51 — the-last year | 


ofthe pre-Plan period — was five, per cent above 
the all-[ndia average is having at present its per 
capita income which is around 27 percent lower 


than the all-India average. “The need to allocate ° 
‘higher per capita transfers to relatively poorer states k 


¿cannot be overemphasised.’”- 

One basic reason for such a state of affairs . is to 
be found in’ the fact that the Finance Commission 
has followed different sets of criteria in distributing 
taxes and grants-in-aid, and these have been inequi- 
table. If the basic ‘objective of transferring funds 
from the centre to the states is to reduce existing 
disparities among the states, there is no reason why 
different criteria.be adopted at all for tax. sharing 
and distributing grants. The overall purpose of the 
devolutions being the attainment of inter-regional 
equity and matching of the revenue resources and 
needs of the States can better be attained by. a single 
set of criteria." : 

Not only that the successive Finance Commissions 
have followed different sets of criteria in distributing 
taxes and a gap filling approach in respect of the 
grants: in-aid of revenues of the states, the fact 
remains that population has been given a significant 
weightage in the scheme of transfers. In this context: 
the Eighth Finance Commission rightly observed 
that'“‘we note that population as a factor for the 
“distribution of income tax has continued for well 
over 30 years. The First Finance Commission had 


mentioned that population is a broad determinant, 


of needs.’ While we agree with this view, we think 
that population as such is merely a scale factor .. 

two states with equal population may not Tequire, an 
equal level of assistance if one state is .more 
advanced than the other. We are of the view. that ... 
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fe ate a ee | i i ; 
relative economic backwardness must' receive due 
' consideration in the scheme ‘of allocation of tax 
resources amongst the states.’’!? . 

In order to bring about progressivity in the scheme 
.of transfers and to provide greater benefit to the 
relativély backward states “from the Third Finance 
Commission onwards every Commission has given 
weightage to backwardness in one form or other, 


though in varying proportions,’!® In this context it. 


is significant to record that the Eighth Finance Com- 
mission for the first time used a unified formula for 
the distribution of 90 per cent of the states’ share of 
income-tax ‘and 40 per cent of the net proceeds of 
sharable excise duty between the states inter se to 
the benefit of relatively backward'states.!4 The situa- 
tion did improve but still the poorest state of Bihar 
was not getting the highest per capita share in the 
transfers as is clear from Table 1. West Bengal 
which ranked fifth in terms of per capita income was 
getting higher per, capita transfers (Rs. 778.6) as 
compared to the poorest state of Bihar (Rs. 748.9) 
which ranked fifth in terms of per capita transfers 
under the awaras of the Eighth Finance Commission. 
Such a situation cannot be justified. 

It may be emphas‘sed here that the basic- objec- 
tive of inter-regional equity can be achieved toa 
large extent provided the transfers in any form from 
the Centre to the states are based on the per capita 
income of the states. The Eighth Finance Com- 
mission observed that ‘‘we...feel that per capita 
income isa more’ appropriate composite criterion 
than any other suggested to us, which reflects the 

‘level .of backwardness of ‘states as well as their 
capacities to raise revenues. The merit of this cri- 
terion is that it suffers least from data deficiency 
and it is generally accepted by states,” 

` The advantage ‘in making the per capita income 
as the major criterion is that the per capita income 
figures satisfactorily indicate the economic back- 
wardness or progress of different states. Such 


i 


figures also reflect’ the levels of agricultural and, 


industrial deyelopment in difierent states. In rela- 
tively: developed states there is higher production 
and, therefore, higher per capita income. It is true 
that cost of providing various services will differ 
from State to State depending upon the price level. 
A State with a lower ‘price level will, no doubt, 
be able to provide services at lower cost but with a 
lower price level, the value of total output of that 
state.will also be low which will be reflected in 
low per capita income. Thus the cost of provid- 
‘ing services is also reflected indirectly in the 
per capita income indices, If the Finance Com- 
mission. had made adequate use òf per.capita 
income figures in the overall transfers, the 
poorer states’ like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh would not have 'siiffered. It was really 
unfortunate that the First Finance Commission dis- 
carded the criterion of per capita income in a 
single sentence when it observed that “there are no 
figures for individual states and we are unable in the 
circumstances, to form any idea regarding the possi- 
ble use of such data...”18 ; 

Even when the per capita income figures were 
readily available’ to the subsequent Finance Com- 
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mission, they did not give them due weightage in 
their scheme of devolution of funds. It is hoped 
that the Ninth Finance Commission will fully base 
its scheme of devolution of funds on this criterion 
alone. However, if the federal transfers to the states 
vary directly with per capita income indices, the 
populous states with relatively higher per capita - 
income will benefit more. It is, therefore, necessary 
that transfers from the federal Government to the 
states should vary directly with the total population 
and inversely with the per capita income of states. 
Under such an arrangement. population will stand 
as a proxy for the neéds of the states and, the inverse ~ 
of per capita income of the states will take care of 
their backwardness We have thus. analysed the 
data of the Severith and the Eighth Finance Com-. 
mission by taking into account theinverse of the 
per capita income of individual ‘states and then. 
multiplied the’ same by the population of Tespec- 
tive States to arrive at the per-capita tratisfers as 
given in columns 3 and 6 of Table 1. 

The per capita transfers for individual s'ates as 
presented in columns 3 and 6 of Table Ì present at 
very bright situation. It is abundantly clear that 
the poorest state of: Bihar gets the highest per . 
capita transfers and the richest state of Punjab gets 
the lowest per capita transfers under the awards of 
the Seventh and the Eighth Finance Commissions, 
respectively, when the per capita transfers are cal- 


` culated according to our proposed formula. ‘The 


same holds true for other states also. In fact, there 
isa perfect order and linkage in the ranking of 
States according to their per capita income figures 
and the per'capita allocations to each one of them. 
However, the per capita allocations for individual 
states in columns 2 and 5 as made by the Seventh 
and the Eighth “Finance Commissions, respectively, 
do not bear the desired relationship with the per 
capita income of. individual states as shown in 
columns | and 4, respectively, and are not in. 
conformity with the basic objective of federal fiscal 
transfers. , : 

In view of .what has been stated above, there is 
enough evidence and a strong case for the Ninth 
Finance Commission to make allocations to the 
States on the basis of the formula proposed by us so 
that the anomaly which has existed for tong is 
removed and the poorer states are able to secure a 
relatively larger share in the central transfers which 
is desirable in the broader ‘national interest, Q 
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.can cause, I think, no less harm. 


GLASNOST GLEANINGS 
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` Restore Lenin’s Image of Socialism: Gorbachev 





A meeting with media executives and the heads of ideological institutions and professionals’ 
unions took place at the Central Committee af the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Moscow 


on May 7. 


Mikhail Gorbachev, General secrel of the CPSU Central Committee, said in his opening 


remarks: 


“We want to devote this meeting to the forthcoming Nineteenth Party Conference. 
society and the Party have-become involved in the process of preparing it. 


are needed. 


We see that 
This is why guideposts 


“The-press has already introduced relevant rubrics and the debates have effectively already got 


under way — and not only within the Party, but on a nationwide scale as well. 


I think the mass 


media have already gained some experience in this respect ‘and some questions have arisen, - too.’ 


Many of those attending then expressed their opinions on matters under discussion. 
The full text of his cal is being panes 


clusion the meeting was addressed by Coney 
‘here. — Editor 


In con- 





Ucn meetings are very important to us, to the 
Central Committee, and it is good that we now 
have a tradition. There are at least two points that 
could be taken up. 

First, ' the Party’s leadership needs ‘consulting 
you. A policy devoid of a scientific basis is dammed 
to vacillation and errors. We know this from our 
own experience. A policy not resting on morality 
And we are 
aware as well of what this has led to. This is why 
this meeting is important to us. 

Second, I hope that the exchange of opinions 
offers a possibility for you, heads of ideolozical 
organisations, journals and newspapers, as well to 
check your task.and your approaches. For it is 
common reference points that we all need, espe- 
cially in the sphere of ideology and consciousness. 
I think. that freedom always goes together, comrades, 
with increasing responsibility. The editors, the 
media executives bear vast responsibility at this 
watershed time when our society has found itself 
at a very crucial phase in its history. Every editor, 
of course, needs such contracts, such ‘meetings so 
that, as they say, to check his watch. This is why 
I welcome this meeting once again. 
< You may rest assured that we take in. the entire 
pluralism of opinions at these meetings with you. 


‘After all, it offers food for thought ‘and the basis 


— 


for understanding things better, for honing ideas 
and formulating them so that later to realise them 
in practice. I find it inspiring, for example, that 
our meetings are growing each time more substan- 
tive and the dialogue is getting ever more meaning- 


. ful and profound. This is understandable, though, 
as perestroika, too, has scaled new heights and- 


acquired new parametres. 

I said in my opening remarks that, we wanted to 
devote this meeting to the forthcoming Nineteenth 
Party Conference. Much is expected from this 
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conference in our Party and in our society indeed., 
Much is éxpected from our conference also ‘by our 
foreign friends. Our antagonists are also making 
their own plans and calculations. This probably 
explains the tremendous interest in our conference. , 

Very many people are anxious about the question 
of who will be elected to the conference, of who. 
will have the power to decide on vital problems 
bearing on the fate of our society and of socialism. 

In short, people are showing concern for the destiny 
of ‘erestroika. And even this by itself is very good. 

The CPSU Central Committee ‘has expressed its 
opinion on procedures for electing delegates to the 
conference. Our position is: itis the committed ' 
stalwarts of perestroika active Communists, who 
should. be elected delegates. There must be no more. 
quotas, as were,the case in the past, specifying how 
many factory workers and farmers and how many 
women are to be elected, among others. The princi- 
pal political, directive is to elect active supporters of ‘ 
perestroika to go to the conference. - 

We expressed ourselves for the candidates to be 
picked out necessarily with the participation of 
Party organisations and worker collectives and of 
Party committeés at district and city levels, in short, 
by all the people. Some-regional Party committees 
have decided to make the. names of the candidates, 
public in thelocal press even before the plenums 
that are to elect the delegates, so that they could be 
publicly discussed. This is just right, in our view. 
This will make it possible to approach the candidate 
selection from correct positions. 

The CPSU Central Committee will keep the entire. 
process of electing the body of delegates to the 
Party Conference in its focus of attention all the. 
time. Some 5,000 delegates will be elected, or thé 
same number: that has been elected to the Twenty- 
seventh Party Congress. . 

Commute: we are positive that the - line of the 
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Twentyseventh Congress is correct? The three: years 
since the Ap il 1985 Central Committee Plenum 
have borne cut that we have made the right choice. 
How do we define the task for the conference? 
What is its concept? The conference isto makea 
thorough review of the progress of perestroika and 
give it a further and strong fillip. The conference 
is to create the political, ideological and organisa- 
tional prerequisites that would not only guarantee 


-the irreversibility of thé processes of perestroika and 


democratisation, but also contribute -decisively to 
unfolding these processes and furthering them. 

We have entered, figuratively speaking, the boost 
phase of perestroika. ‘And’ we have been able to 
foresee that the second stage, these coming two or 
threé years, will be-very difficult. Strategy is being 


` transformed. into real policy, into real social proces- 


ses and affecting all sections of society. We knew 
that: we should expecta tension and that anew 
situation : would emerge. And still — as 


proved prepared for this. It is only ‘natural, com- 
rades, that the load on the Party, on the cadre and: 
on all societies is increasing. This is evidenced by 


broader glasnost and democracy and by deep-going . 


changes in the very basis, in the management system 
and- in every aspect of society’s life. It is-as if doors 
had opened for us to a new and unusual environment. 
And it has proved vast ‘and unfamiliar in many res- 
pects. We are coverin g pew ground, like pioneers, and 
this means that we’ré making progress. And hence 


‘the-varied reactions of people to the processes under - 


. way, ` : 
We knew: We should by prepared for this, -Be 


prepared to think, act and live in a new manner. 
In the Politburo we have compared, notes and con- 


‘cluded that the novel nature of problems and thé 


dimensions of new phenomena and processes at the 
second stage of perestroika have put the whole Party 
and its cadre in a new situation. We saw. that: far 
from everybody was prepared .to view the present 


`. situation correctly, We found veritable confusion 


` tuals and administrators alike. 


` 


in the minds of many people — workers, intellec- 
And, let us be blunt, 
not only on the ground level, but also on the top. 
So the Politburo decided that the General Secretary 
had to ‘speak on.idéological support for the secoud 
stage‘of perestroika. I want to stress that everything 
that has been said on behalf: of the Politburo and 
won backing at the February Plenum fully retains 
its significance as reference points today as well. 

Iam telling you this because some people have 
indeed lost their bearings amid all these processes 
under way. Some people have failed to keep their 


` heads and panicked: And the panic—and this is very 


_ irresponsible people or people opposed to perestroika 


serious — has taken the form of asking: “Isn’t Pere- 
stroika coming to mean the wrecking and rejection 
of the values of socialism, isn’t it giving rise to alien 
phenomena, isn’t it destabilising -society?”. PI tell 
you that all these questions are very serious. And I 
wouldn't reckon: those who” have panicked to be 


out of-hand.. 
No, comrades, we shouid treat this seriously, 


without falling into another extremity, without 
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it was - 
- pointed out correctly here — far from everybcdy has 


branding everybody who has voiced some doubts as 
an opponent perestroika. And- I am especially- 
against the position of those who have put the 
“enemy of perestroika” phrase into circulation in the 
press. 
What does it mean, somre This sounds some- 
how ominous, This is the same as the allegation ” 


. which has bèen floated through Sovetskava Rossiya 


that we are being threatened by the descendants of 
nepmen and kulaks. Just: think of it + 70-years on. 
they're trying to scare us with the descendants of 
nepmens; Trotskyites and Dans. Let’s rise to the 
occasion, comrades. Ap RA 
Through perestroika, we want to restore Lenin’s' 
image of socialism and load Sọviet society to a 
drastically new level. We should really bring out the 
humanist potential of socialism — that is the task 
for' perestroika. But this means that at the second 
stage of perestroika we should see the overriding 


-goal — an updated society and updated relations 


among people in line with Lenin’s ideas. 

We should work towards this end by, using. 
methods marked by humanity, trust and respect. 
This does not mean lack of principle, any eclecticism 
or reconciling the irreconcilable. No, it doesn’t: We ° 
should restore the genuine, wonderful meaning of the 


i great word “comrade”, restore the spirit of comrade- 


ship in the Party and in society. 

-We cannot pursue peres‘roika, which aims to 
upgrade socialism to meet to the parameter’. of 
Lenin’s thinking in the interest of the people, by 
practicing a free-for-all. We aren’t aftet all-destroying 
the social system or changing the forms of owner- 
ship.. The Soviets (elected governing councils) will 
stay put, Listen to Lenin: Socialism should be built. 
with the. human material inherited from capitalism. 
We are effecting perestroika with people born under 
socialism. So. should we renounce part of them, 
then? 

No,, we can’t put the question this way. Our 
slogan is: uniting. and rallying’ society for peres- 
troika. This is the main thing, comrades. When it 
is essential, we should find out the root causes ‘of 


_ these or other negative phenomena. This approach 


is proof of our confidenee in thé chosen path, in the 
chosen aims and in the chosen.methods. And we 
have already identified them. This is precisely what, 
in my opinion, distinguishes perestroika and makes 
it strong. We shold all think’it over in real earnest. 
This would be useful for us and, most important, 
simply indispensable, vital for us. I already: said it 
in -å remark here‘and I want to stress it once more: 
-both the Party is at the service of the people and all . 
the media are at the service of the people. ` 

It is impossible to write. of the people’ s destiny 
in a formal, bureaucratic, soulless way. Sometimes a 
true-to-life picture is presented, but the author 
writes in such a way as if. the pain of the people is 
not sensed. And if there is no awareness of this 
pain, then -epithets and metaphors are used, labels 
are stuck, anything. This, I repéat, happens, if the 
author does not sense the people’s pain. And if this 
sense-is present, if you remember ‘of your people 
always, if you write with an anguished heart of.the 
grimmest things, then there will surely emerge some- 
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thing. which i in ‘the lone: run will contain a Jessi Sad 

optimism. For there will be a sense of involvement, 

- in the destiny of the people and the care that its life 

should. be better. I am not going to teach you,’ T 
simply 'address your hearts and minds. 

All in all, you, too, should reform. The media are 

_ an instrument of perestroika. And in order to be-an’ 


effective instrument they should undergo restruictar-‘ 


ing, just as the entire society.. We say that tbere is 
no monopoly to criticism, that no zoriés are denied 
to criticism. But, hence,’ the press itself cannot be 
exempt from criticism. You should pose questions 
in a serious way, truthfully, in the interests of the 
people, socialism, restructuring. And in this the 
press can count on the support of the Party. 

Why is conservatism so tenacious? This is another 
theme which I would like to discuss with you. What 
is it that feeds conservatism? , 

I believe that conservatism is the main factor 
impeding, perestroika. Establishing what is it that 
feeds conservatism should not be avoided as the 

2 answer to this question will help the Party and the 
media to determine correctly . the methods of aver- 
coming this phenomenon. 

We must defeat conservatism on the road of 
Perestroika. Conservatism in part of society is 
nourished not only by dogmatic mentality, the kabit 
‘of thinking’ in stereotypes, the fear of everytaing 
new, but also by egoistic interests. 
interests, this theme is raised by the press.. It ‘is 
shown that perestroika: pinches someone and they 
start resisting, hampering the process of renewal of 
society, But this is just part of the problem: The 
main ‘thing for all societies is still the need to over- 
come’ dogmatic mentality as it is something that a 
politician, a writer, a scientific worker have. It 
exists in all who are connected with intellectual! acti- 
vity and this largély determines theoretical analysis, 
the shaping of politics, etc. 

There are stereotypes of thinking and action and 
they have a grip on a worker, an intellectual, a 
politician. This is a serious and „profound ` pheno- 
menon. We are all products of our time: We 


have conceived. perestroika and we also manifest “ 


many of the things that inhibit it. To reveal this, 
comrades, is a very important task of the media 
- and, certainly, of the Party and ideological work. 
Such a treatment of ‘this subject helps man make 
a Se ae in his own thoughts and: determine his 
stan 
Indeed, conservatism quite often stems from 
egoistic interests. But will anyone mount the rostrum 
now and say he will write in a letter toa newspaper, 
that he raises some or other problems in. order to 
save his present positions and preserve what suits 
him very ‘much? Not at ‘all. His stand will be 
presented in such a way as if he were acting to the 
benefit of the people, for the sake of socialism. This 
_ is something to be seen and understood. 


And, comrades, there is, another very important ' 


aspect. We often label as a` conservative a person 

who holds his own special point of view. But take 
„a more attentive look and you will ‘realise that he 
gets into this position for the reason that so far has 
not learnt how to work in new conditions. Hə just 
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doa not know J how to a eintaded, This 4a 
„quite ‘commonplace now, And we'see how difficult ' 
it is to learn to work in'a new way when we have 
been’ acting for decades in the framework of 
methods of the command-and- administer, system. - 
Then should these people who have not yet, learnt 
how to work be regarded as adversaries of peres- 
troika, as inveterate conservatives? ; 

A. real process of perestroika is conducted in” 
society through concrete experience, through debates, 
comprehension and realisation of this process .and 
changing positions with taking into consideration 
the renewal of our society. And these are important 
things. ‘We give everyone a chance to adjust. We 
talk about this in conversations, in the press. But 
sometimes it is reasoned in the following, way: every- 
one has been given three years for perestroika and 
that is enough. If you failed to reform, get out. 
But we, all of us, have not yet reformed. I shall 
say this outright: ‘that we have not’ yet reformed snd 3 
are only doing this. y 

What is to be done now? ` What emphasis is to’ ‘be. S 
placed in the Party work, in the work of the media? z 
A correct idea was`expressed here that though duting 
perestroika much is being done_in all directions, the 
main thing — the life of the people, their well-being, ` 
their mood, the way they feel + should not be over- 
looked, comrades. It is not: only material well- 
being,- social’ environment, but also the way people 
feel, their dignity, that should be taken into , 
consideration. 

The main thing that is to be done i in every area, 
including spiritual, is to overcome alienation which,. 
deplorably, takes place under socialism when it is 
deformed ,by authoritarian-bureaucratic  abber-. 
rations. And it- -is only on the road of democracy, « 
glasnost, on the road of moral purification of our ' 
soviety that alienation, bureaucratism, formalism + 
can-be ‘overcome. In this work we are aware of .. 
the vigorous involvement of the. enhanced political, 
intellectual, cultural potential of the entire people. _ 

We also feel the support from our intelligentsia, ` 
and this support is growing. How can restructur- ° 
ing be implemented without intelligentsia? The 
matter is that’ not only workers and peasants but 
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-also our intelligentsia played an important role i in 


what has been.achieved. 

An atmosphere that would guarantee the success- ~ 
ful holding of the Party conference should be. 
created. in the Party and in society. The merit lies ~ 
not in being the first to point out some of othef fact 
or event and proclaim this the loudest. What ‘is 
needed is that the media should raise vital problems. `` 
There already exists a history of perestroika, difficult: 
and complicated, which should be revealed. And 
when we address ourselves to the past, this has the’ 
aim of understanding better what we need now so as: ` 
not to repeat the mistakes ‘of the past. ' è 

All this should be done without undue sensational- 
ism. I would like to say that a good sensation for us 
is the one that our people is waiting for and-our . 
adversaries fear. It is the success of perestroika. a3 

The further development of criticism, ‘the, widen- `- 
ing of glasnost in a matter of extremé importance, - 
This matter has been resolved. It is asked some- 


t 


s1- 


r 


f € yýeriës- in ‘asserting, perestroika. 


liines-what. the. Tmi of oriticinm sia lainasi åte. 
We, have, résolved ‘this matter ih’ ‘the. framework of 
socialist , ‘pluralism’ of opinions. ' ‘We are for broad 
development: of criticism and glasnost but -in the 


interests of society; of socialism, i in the interests of 
the’ ‘people. Waging consistently’, and resolutely the > 
struggle against conservatism, rooting out everything - 


that: hindefs* thé process of Perestroika we must no 


Jess | firmly . Protect, -popularise , and uphold’ every- 


hing; ‘which promotes perestroika, which is in’ favour 
‘oft the ‘country, of the people. - _ 

We: need new approaches, new methods, new dis- 
Let us recall 
Eenin’ s words: Do not try to resolve new problems. 
by- old methods. Nothing will. ‘come of it. Hence we 
‘mist conduct the. quest’ fort new methods. And we 


conduct: it in every ‘direction —'in the economic area, ’ 


int the spiritual area, in science, in education. Thé 
inass media must help the people master new forms, 
new “methods, new approaches. * 


“At the February plenary. meeting we set- ourselves i 


‘the, task ; of. grasping . Lenin’s. concept of socialist 


' ‘society more „profoundly i in order to apply, it creati- 


ely” ‘in’ the present concrete “historic conditions. 


> Note, ‘creatively. Tt was right that when the theme of 


f NEP cropped up, it was said that we ‘cannot ‘copy, 


4 “shou 


` Ganinot . repeat’ precisely the approaches of the past. 
No, comrades, We'must study. Lenin’s thinking. It. 
: always: provides | many instructive things. 


Consider, for. instance, how Lenin acted in suggest- 


Tig NEP. In the situation when thé country was in 
“ruin. Lenin’s’ resolute. thinking, decisive policy were 


‘addressed. to realities, based‘on realities. Therefore 
not. ‘everyone, not’ even Lenin’s- closest associates, 
accepted ,, NEP at onċe. Lenin’ was accused. of 
joS täsy. ‘tiwag “thought he was pushing the country 
‘dnto, a toad” Jéading to ruin..So, J say that” we 

jä. addréss. ourselves to Lenin’s thinking instead 
pf copying concrete decisions’ of that period. And 
there’ is room, for’ new, ‘off- beat decisions. This is 





; ` nätüral:: And it sometimes happens, with us that .as 
a “son. âs: an. off-beat decision is made, there is an 
: Joutcry:. 


“help, : ‘socialism’ is “in danger, : they ` are 


Spawning private operators”! 


ae “Therefore, I repeat that we should, ~grasp. Lenin’ s s 
“gonéept of socialist society, in order to apply it creati- `; 


“vely with ‘taking into account the present conditions. 
“What, is needed isnot just a return to the past. This 
vould: be the worst, kind of Talmudism, dogmatic ` 
inenitality, oe eee 
We should get rid once and for all of the- view of 
‘socialism | ‘as if. it were levelling. out, 
pefsonality, | :of the notion of socialism ds a certain 


minimum: „the minimum of. material benefits, ‘the’ 


aninimum. of justice, the minimum of democracy. - 

: We havé a right to pose the question in the follow- 
“ing. way — redlistic and serious: with the economic, 
“intellectual ` and cultural potential ‘accumulated over 
seven. decades of our history, we should implement a 


contemporary . model of society ensuring for all-its 
i “members civilised” living’ standards and‘multiform . 


“opportunities to meet. spiritual and cultural. needs, 
“the. freedom of choice. and ` expression- of opinions. 
But all this should be implemented i in the framework 
“of. ‘our. ‘socialist choice, | in the framework ofi oùr 
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socialist democtacy and morals. This. soclety _ vai 
inevitably be ‘more multi-layer, but it will remain 
socialist and it will not forgo the principles of social 
justice, comradeship and: internationalism - in, the 
slightest.. 

.Why do I. mention this? Generally speaking, our 
- entire society is for socialism.” 

The point is that we are -nów faced with the task 
of the renewal of socialism. ‘ All of us; ‘comrades; 
should realise what socialism is and by‘ what methods 
it can and must be built, renewed and improved.’ 
This is the theme on which. one should think and 
work. We should advance our: traditional .notions 

of socialism to the level:of contemporary .demands, 
so that’ they should keep abreast .of the” present’ day 
-and the future of science, econoinic, scientific and 
‘technological ] progress. To short, we should restore 
the revolutionary character and historic perspective 
to socialism. Perhaps, it is necessary to’ establish 
the- ‘criteria of socialism for as soon.as some advance 
is made and some new features ‘appear, the question 
arises: where. we are moving, arè we not moving , 
away from socialism? 
ay It is ‘necessary ‘to determine “these: criteria. What 
is truly socialist and what is alién to the very ‘idea 
of socialism: It is necessary to rid-socialism of every- 
thing pseudosocialist, distorted and deformed in the 
period of-the personality cult, command system, 
stagnation, and restore, the truly Leninist sense to’ 
socialism. And the role of the media i in this cannot 
be: overestimated: 

-We need that, without- that we cannot .go' ‘to the 
can ference We cannot. do that without. a clear 
idea, without drawing a picture, as,it- were, of the 
sociéty, for which we strive. We, certainly, should 
do this work with the greatest responsibility. I will 
say again: we should look for answers-to. the ‘objec- 
“tives of perestroika within the 
socialist choice. , 

And let no journal, no newspaper urge us onto 
another path, by referring to the diversity of `- Mahi 

"Socialism in’ .Lenin’s interpretation makes * 
- possible to-ensure a pluralism of views, a Baa 
of interests and of- requirements and to ensure that 
these interests. and- requirements are met. `. 

We are going to the conference, ‘which means, that 


Pa 


framework. of the ' 


we must give an account.and sum up the results. - 


We must have more discussions -at` the conference 
-already on the history of perestroika proper. Accent 
‘shall be laid on summing up the’ results. And this 
is to be done from the standpoint of self-criticism: 
what has been done, and wherein our weaknesses lie. 
Then we will be ‘able. to outline the: perspectives 
“better. It is necessary that the conference _be more 
businesslike. `’ 

‘The time has come to lay even greater emphasig 
on the question of the unity of the word and deed, 
on the’ decisions taken ‘and the course ‘of their 
implementation. We have taken very important 
„decisions which shall ensure a serious change in the 
“structural: policy ` towards the light and the food 

‘industries, the social field. All this. should lead to 
‘improving the living standards of the Soviet ‘people. 


‘>The implementation of the decisions on questions of 


‘progress in science’ ‘and. technology, in the field of 


~ 


machine-building and electronics is designed o 
ensure an acceleration of our advance, attainment 
of new parameters of labour productivity and quality 
of products. 

And now on how things stand today. In 1987, 
our gross national product grew 3.3 per cent. The 
growth of the volume of industrial output was 3.8 
per cent. 

Over the three years from 1985 to 1987 the 
average annual growth rates were: as regards 
national income — 3.3 per cent, the gross national 
product — 3.9 per cent, industrial output —+4.2 
per cent, the output of consumer goods — 4.7 per 
cent. The gross agricultural output in average 
annual count grew 1.9 per cent, the commissioning 
of the fixed assets — 3.5 percent, of housing — 
3.6 per cent. 

We have made progress in the ontput of commo- 
dities, progress has also manifested itself in heath 
protection and public education. 

The creative forces of the society have been set 
into motion. Positive tendencies are appearing. Tais 
is exactly what changes life. And this should effect 
a change, if we develop these trends in the right 
way. 

Take, for example, labour productivity. From 
1981 to 1984 we obtained 86 per cent of the naticnal 
income due to it. From 1985 to 1987 — 96 per cent. 
In 1987 the whole increase was ensured thrcugh 


labour productivity. In the first quarter of this . 


year labour productivity in industry grew 5.4 >er 
cent, including at enterprises working on conditions 
of full cost-accounting and self-financing — 6.6 per 
cent. In the building industry — this growth was 
8.9 per cent, and of those who work on conditions 
of full cost-accounting — 9.8 per cent. This is, 
comrades, serious progress. If we keep up this trend, 
eae that many things will change then for the 
etter. 

Here is an interesting fact. In 1985 the renewal 
of the machine-building products was 3 per cent, and 
in 1987 — 9.1 per cent. This is a three-fold increase. 
We set ourselves the aim of achieving the 13 per cent 


mark. Contract discipline is heightening. Cost- 


accounting is beginning to produce its fruit there 
too. The positive trend is making headway, 9ver- 
coming the natural difficulties involved in transi.ion 
to cost-accounting, to new economic standards, sate 
quality control and many other things, which furda- 
mentally renew our production field. 

Now what we eat, what we are short of? Above 
all meat, fruit and vegetables. 

The situation with the foodstuffs is a source of 
concern for us, of much concern. We should look 
for more cardinal measures to advance towards 
resolving that problem faster. It is necessary to 
stock the shops, public catering, the market and 
cooperative trades with enough foodstuffs. 

Now about housing. Over the three years ten 
million families have bettered their housing condi- 
tions. This isa considerable growth. We hac no 


. growth in housing construction for several five-year- 


plan periods. 
Now about the trade turnover. It has gown 
13 per cent. And it is apt to note, that over the 
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past three years the sale of alcoholic drinks has 
declined by more than a half. > 

The growth is evident, but the shortages- arè 
evident too. This means, comrades, that we must 
have by far more of everything of everything inchid= 
ing the services, but their volume is insufficient? 
There are enormous potentialities for cooperatives’ii 
that field. i Paw 

Every year the country’s population increases by 
two and a half million. This dynamics should deter 
mine the growth of the rates of production of foods 
and commodities. ) 

We are at a difficult stage in the economy, a vety 
difficult one. We are introducing the reform, enhanc* 
ing state quality control, mastering cost-accounting: 
A half of the country is run on cost-accounting and 
the other half not. This is, indeed, an unusual situa? 
tion. To rectify the errors a decision is now beifig 
prepared on state orders. p NS 

Such are, comrades, the realities of perestroika. I 
would ask you to show more competence in coverin 
the perestroika processes whatever fields they’ na 
concern. This takes profoundity, responsibility aud 
a well-balanced attitude. While criticising conservat* 
ism and shortcomings we should most actively sup* 
port everything that is progressive. nae 

In general, comrades, we should raise all of “these 
questions both at the stage of preparations and at" 
the conference itself from the positions of principle. 

We have what to tell the conference, both as 
regards the results and as regards the further: pers- 
pectives. a fone 

We should come to the conference with major 
proposals concerning -our society’s political system, 
which is also in need of a fundamental restructuring. 

We should comprehend the role of the Party as 
the political vanguard at the current stage. .We do 
not give up Lenin’s concept of the Party as the 
society’s political vanguard. We believe that at the 
stage of perestroika, the Party’s role further grows in 
the perfection of the socialist society, in carrying oit 
far-reaching transformations. This necessitates from 
it that a science-based policy be outlined on the 
strength of correct appraisals and forecasts. This 
necessitates a large volume of ideological and orga- 
nisational work. i ora” ty 

Only the Party equipped with ‘the methods of 
science-based Marxist analysis can cope with this 
task. Therefore far from calling in question ‘the 
guiding and leading role of the Party, we believe, on 
the contrary, that we should comprehend it more 
deeply. This role should, undoubtedly, be a different, 
a weightier one, precisely in the terms, which I am 
speaking about — as regards the carrying out of the 
functions of the political vanguard. 

In that connection the question arises about divid- 
ing the functions between the Party, the Soviets and 
the economic management bodies. A mixing of the 
functions resulted in a situation in which the Party 
has taken upon itself many economic matters and 
began resolving specific issues, down’ to, day-to-day 
ones, - ' 

This brought about a weakening of the functions 
of the political vanguard. On the other hand, this 
has resulted ina decline of the responsibility. both 
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a, Supreme Soviet should also be reorganised. 
~~ should all givé enough thought 


a the 


ofthe Soviets and of the 
bodies, eae ee & fers ia 

We should reappraise also the structure of the- 
Party machinery. This will uncover the. enormous 


economic management 


_ .. potentialities inherent in our Party,- If we simultan- 
--, ously: with that -do everything necessary ‘so ‘that 
.-every Communist should become more active, that’ 
: > every primary organisation,. all of our cadres start 
`. working more vigorously, then things will star, . 
Moving. We are planning to.table'a number of- 


k 


. proposals.on that score at the Conference. ° 


‘And naturally;, comrades, in connection with the 
reappraisal of the functions of the Party as the poli- 


. tical vanguard; the role of the Soviets should be 


_, comprehended in- a new way, It is necessary to 


enhance. the role of the Soviets, the significance of 
the work of the sessions of the Soviets ‘and the 
commissions of deputies. The activities of the 

i We 
toitoi n Ef 
«We should ċome to the'creation of a machinery, 


> 


:- a permanently functioning and democratic one, that 


would contain everything necessary to ‘ensure 


2 ifivolvement of-the people in it, that would 


‘irreversibility’ of ` perestroika,. an active 


name: 


.,, most active persons for leading offices, be aware of 


~ thé- sentiments and make thé necessary. corréctions 


in the “work. If we fail to, do. so, comrades, the 
0U “Mehta: NRI Consultancy te 

rae `: ` (Contd. from page 6) l 
the “joint sector consultancy firm will bé to make the 
access.of its priaciples, the powerful `transnationals, 


to’ the Indian market less compêtitive arid more pro- 
“fitable than it would otherwise be. Such ‘arrange- 
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=" ments ‘can also involve agents’-fees and undercover 
~“. kickbacks. This is clear from the modus operandi of 


' the NRI group. It has been making offers’for engag- 


ing’ experts and -specialists for public sector under- 


_ takings at fat fees. These offers have been rejected: 


in the. past- But it will not be easy to make alter- 


` . ‘native arrangements . for hiring expertise and con- 


=T business ‘arrangement of..a bunch of middlemen to’ 


‘sultancy after:the formation of the joint consultancy 
firm iñ USA.. . I E A E 
“Whilè:a sharp controversy is raging over kick- 


er 


` packs in arms deals and the role of agents in these 


. deals, the Prime Minister has gone ahead actually to 
‘sanctify and direct the appointment-under a formal 


_ arrange suppliés to technology and associated equip- 
ment for almost the entire range of Indian industry, 


= _ especially in critical areas’ in which ‘public sector 


|’ Bhargava: Finance Commission 
Oe Re (Contd. from page 28) i mi 


oh. incomestax’ payers with 
Rs: 50,000/-. vy. x ; í 
8. For details, see P.K. Bhargava, op. cit., pp 101-103, 
. 9. P.K. Bhargava, Uttar Pradesh's Finances Since Indepen- 
_ dence, 1969, p 34. f 5 =— 8 


- 10, P.K. Bhargava, -‘‘Transfers from. the Centre to-the ~ 
-` States in'India;’” Asian Survey, June 1984, p 674... > 


[s 


11, Professor Raj Krishna pointed out that total transfers 
„should be distributed according to a single set’ of criteria, 
` there being no distinction between tax shares and grants. . See 
his article Allocation of Resources, I — An Anachronistic 
‘System,’ The Times of India, January 23, 1969. -According to 
the Report of the Seventh Finance Commission, C.H. Hanu- 


- mantha Rao, a member of the Commission (and also’a mem-. 





an annual ‘income of above - 


` 
. 


economic reform: will get bogged down and: 
processes will also get bogged down. à 
“ If we take'a è 


other 
a closer look, we will see that. the key. 
to eveaything is through a democratisation, through. - 


. drawing people into all matters. Therefore,’ the 


. aim of perestroika is man and the means of peres- 
troika ‘isa mobilisation of the human potential. 
We will press ahead with perestroika through that 
and naturally through the cultural ‘field, „through ~ 
strengthening the spirit of the people. - ag 
. We must complete the creation of a socialist ' 
legal state. Therefore, we will also need a judicial- . 
‘legal reform. And this shall ‘also’ be formulated as _ 
an objective at the conference,” + -< | l 
- This is-a major. turn, comrades. We are now., 
creating the prerequisites, upon which , our society 
will function for decades. This determines. the 
measure of our today’s responsibility. Therefore, 

‘when we are told that We are -indecisive im some-. 
thing and are reproached for that,.we say: no and 
once. again no. The most: costly ‘mistakes are the 


political ones. The best’ results“are produced by 


well-prepared political decisions. In general, com- 

' rades, we wish ‘the Nineteenth All-Union -Party — 
Conference to. take responsible decisions, that would ` 
give our perestroika new, second wind, and open ` 
for our society ‘an. even wider road of. progress — 
.towards democracy, the road of socialism. . 0 





‘enterprise predominates. This is indeed ominous. 
-- Ominous: also: is the manner in- which the deal 
with the NRI group: headed. by: Pathak has-been. 
pushed ‘through. This is, of course, not the first’ and 
‘the only deal of its, kind:in which the Prime Minister 
“has directly interested and involved himself. -It -is 
indeed ‘a matter of concern that controversial busi- 
ness “deals should be ‘settled not .through well- 
‘established décision-making processes ‘and procedures. 
but ‘as a result of the intervention- of the Prime’ 
Minister and the caucus functioning through the 
-Prime Minister’s office which has usurped the. func- 
tions and authority of institutions under the parlia- 
mentary system of government. 
It is being freely said, for instance, that the Pepsi- 
Cola proposal is awaiting decision in the Prime 
‘Minister’s office’ and it will be clinched, after “a 
cooling-off period, just as has been done in the case 
of the joint sector technical and management ' con- 
> sultancy “firm.. The interest taken by the Prime 
‘Minister in. the clinching of business deals, especially 
in which ` foreign interests: are involved, is’ indeéd 
acquiring a very wide ambit and large dimensions. CJ 


+ 


(Courtesy: Deccan Herald) 


ber of ‘the: Highth Finance Commission), ‘feels that “the 
Principles for the distribution of the divisible -pool of income 
tax among the States should be the same as in the case: of . 
excise.duties. However, in view of the decision of the Com- 
mission to- give a significant weightage to factors in favour of 
the-less developed States ‘in the distribution of the much 
enlarged divisible.pool of excise duties he concurs with the 
overall recommendation.” Report, 1978, p 83. ` . ; 
- “IZo Report, op. cit., p 43. oo 
13,. Report, op. cit.; p50... 
c+ 14,. The distribution between the:States inter se was deter- 
- mined by giving a weightage of 25. per cent to population, 
25 per cent to the inverse of per capita income multiplied by 
population and 50 per cent to the distance of’ per capita 
‘ Income of any State from that of the: State which has the 
‘highest per capita income, namely Punjab. . 
15. Report, op..cit., p 52.- aa 
16. Report, 1952, p 76..0 
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Kin Philby: Man Behind The Spy 





Harold “Kim” Philby, who died in Moscow at the age of .76:on May 11, 1988, was undoubtedly 
| the “most remarkable spy in the history-of espionage” as the media has described him, but he was 

also something-more than just that. His interview to Philip Knightley ‘in Moscow last: January- 
| brings 6it the personality of Philby in bold relief: ` Knightley was the only journalist to have-inter-. 
viewed Philby (a one-time chief of the anti-Soviet section of MI 6, the British intelligence service, 
which he -joined in 1940) after his defection to the USSR in 1963. Recruited by the KGB, the 
Soviet intelligence service, in 1933, Ambala-born Philby — who fell under the spell of Communism 
in the thirties while studying at Cambridge University — remained faithful to, his beliefs.till his last 





breath. 





behind the spy. —-Editor 


PK: Let’s look back on your life. Would you do 
it all again? ' wale 

KP: Absolutely 
~ PK: No regrets? l 

“KP: The loss of my relationship with my friends. 
Tommy Harris and other close friends must have 
been very angry with'me and quite rightly so. I 
regret that. Then, professionally, I could have done 
‘better. 1 made mistakes and I paid for them. 

PK: No guilt about your lack of patriotism? 

KP: Patriotism isa very complex emotion. The 
Russians have a great love for their country but over 
the years many of them have emigrated and mace 
new lives elsewhere — although many of them claim 
to miss Russia. Incidentally, I think there should be 
free emigration from the Soviet Union. I think the 
authorities would be surprised bow few Soviet 
citizens would go and how many would later wanr 
to come back. But this is only my personal opinion. 

Millions of people fight and die for their country, 
yet millions emigrate to found new nations. I’m 
from such ancestry myself. Our family was originally 
Filby and came from Denmark. My interest in 
patriotism makes me intrigued by Mrs Thatcher 
‘when she says, “I love my country passionately.” 
Which country is she talking about? Finchley and 
Dulwich? Or Liverpool and Glasgow? 

PK: What about Muggeridge’s view? 

KP: He has this mad theory that I had always 
been pro-Nazi and that I switched sides when I rea- 
lised that the’ Germans were going to lose. The 


first article he wrote about me after I had gone to. 


Moscow was reasonably friendly. But other peopie 
were doing the same. So he thought that it was an 
‘opportune moment to take the opposite stance. I 
foresaw years ago that he would end up in the 
Catholic Church. But he was great company-and Í 
still feel a genuine affection for him. If you see 
him say, “Hello, you old rascal’ for me. 

PK: It’s been said about you that only a men 
_ whose political development was frozen in the 1930s 
‘could still be a Communist. D , 

KP: I know the argument — I have failed to 


adjust my views in the light’ of developments that. 


occurred after I had made my commitment. My 


only objection to Trevor Ropers book.on me is that | 


In his early days, Philby’s cover as a journalist took him to Austria and thereafter to Spain 
and France about which he wrote in his book My, Silent War. 
Knightley are being reproduced here by courtesy of The Indian Post to reveal the face of the man 


Excerpts from his interview to 





he said. I became a political fossil. But is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a fossil because he remains 
all his life an Anglican? a 

I have told you about my doubts and there have 
been ups and downs. The Brezhnev period was 
stultifying and I had a very difficult time under 
his leaden influence. But Andropov was a fine man 
and a fine leader — a tragedy he died so.soon — 
and in Gorbachev I have a leader who bas usti- 
fied my years of faith. . 
` PK: So England holds nothing for- you now? 

KP: Oh, I'd love to go ‘back there for a visit to 
see my grandchildren. But if given only one 
choice I’d prefer to go to France. ] had some very 
happy times there. And, of course, the England 
that exists today would be a foreign country to me. ` 

This is my home and, although life here has its 
difficulties, I never want to live anywhere else. I 
get great pleasure from the dramatic change in 
seasons. I even get pleasure in the search for 
scarce goods. 

One of the great things about the Soviet social 
system is that it is a cash society. There is no 
credit, no steadily getting into debt. God knows 
what will happen to the Western economies when 
someone calls in all that personal indebtedness, 
Here you can safely spend everything that you’ve 
got. I have no sense of financial anxiety-here. I 
know exactly where F stand financially for the rest’ 
of my life. 

PK: Can we go back to Britain for a moment? 
There must be something you miss. 

KP: Coleman’s mustard and Lee and Perrin’s 
Worcester sauce. 

PK: Is there anything we -haven’t touched on? 
_KP: One bone I want to pick with you — that 
line in your book, “Philby has no home, no woman, 
no faith.” Well, you’ve seen my flat. You can 
make up your own mind about that. And if 
“home” is not meant literally, then I can tel! you 
that behind and around this place is the biggest 
home in the world, more than eight million square 
milés of it. No woman? You've met her. Many 
a man would envy my marriage to a woman such 
as Rufa: No faith? Come, come, only a fool would 
deny me my faith, D, . . SE A el, 
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The Legacy 


Ls tLan six months after the Washington summit which decided, 

for zhe first time, to rid the world of an entire class of nuclear 
weaponry — intermediate-range missiles numbering 1139 in all =n 
within zhe span of three years, the talks between Ronald Reagan 
and Mikhail Gorbachev beginning in Moscow from Sunday (May 
29) holc out substantive ` prospects of further advance towards a 
nuclear weapons-free regime. No doubt, vested interests are work- 
ing overtime to foil earnest endeavours to reduce by half the total 
number of long-range Strategic Offensive Arms (SOA-s) (so that the 
two superpowers would eventually possess a vastly depleted arsenal 
of 6000 warheads each) — the basis for which had been laid at 
Washington last December after Reykjavik the preceding year had 
thrown up distinct possibilities of realising such an objective. There 
is also no gainsaying that these tireless attempts to torpedo the 
prospecis of a 50 per cent decrease in SOA-s have made considerable 
headway of late grounded as they are on the argument that veri- 
fication of strategic arms reduction is infinitely more complex and 
intricate than the one relating to the Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces INF) Treaty concluded by the two leaders last fall. 

Yeti would be imprudent to jump to conclusions at this stage. 
Gorbachev himself has exhorted Western journalists to “be patient, 
the meeting is just a few days away, let the President and I work 
togethe-”’, thereby raising hopes of something concrete emerging at 
the summit. These are not without foundation. After all, as the 
Soviet ieader himself mused the other day, whoever in the Soviet 
Union or the USA would have thought in the early eighties that 
President Reagan would have signed with the Soviets the first nuclear 
arms reduction agreement in history? 

The world has come a long way since 1980 when dark clouds of a 
second cold war loomed large over the global horizon. This has 
been made possible primarily by Gorbachev although Reagan’s 
realistic response to the Soviet leader’s initiatives cannot be over- 
looked either. The whole perception of tackling the nuclear weapons 
question has undergone a radical change. Instead of seeking to 
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achieve at the Soviet-American talks and at the negotiations among 
the now existing nuclear states. A peaceful future for mankind can 
be guaranteed not by nuclear deterrence, but by a balance of reason 
and goodwill and by a system of comprehensive security.” Herein | 
lie the ingredients of the “new political thinking” that the Soviet 


Jeader has been constantly harping on since his 
emergence on the world scene three years ago. 

That new thinking was instrumental in Gorbachev 
effecting a reversal of the Brezhnev course in 
.. Afghanistan and. initiating the process of pull-out 
of 115,000 Soviet troops from that country following 
“the Afghan accord at Geneva. Predictably, such a 
reversal was conditioned by the Soviet desire to 


ensure the success of Moscow ‘discussions as all talk . 


„Of peace, security, non-interference on the part of 
Gorbachev would - have carried little credibility and 


-weight before his US guest with the massive presence- 


of Soviet toops in Afghanistan. But the reversal also 
conclusively refuted the slander that the Soviets had 
joined the Americans to carve out`their respective 
spheres of influence in various parts of the-world.- 

The new thinking is also manifest in Gorbachev’s 
call to involve all states — both nuclear and non- 
nuclear — in gradually doing-away with all weapons 
of mass , destruction starting with chemical weapons 
and conventional- armaments in. Europe. This has 
special ‘significance for India -as. it. reveals.the Soviet 
leader’s eagerness to impart an all-embracing char- 
acter to the new detente that has now surfaced and 
spread it. to .all continents, something that Indira 
Gandhi had all along ‘insisted i in her lifetime. 

But this new thinking cannot survive under condi- 
tions of suspicion and mistrust. Hence the impera- 
tive need to break down all such barriers. From 
n Geneva in 1985, through Reykjavik in _1986 and 
Washington in 1987 that has been'the -effort of the 
two leaders, Gorbachev in particular. The Soviet 
leadér’s unilateral announcements on moratorium on 
nuclear tests and the flexibility he displayed at 
Washington by taking the intermediate-range missiles 
out of the Reykjavik package (wherein he had adopted 
an uncompromising attitude with regard to the 
Strategic Defence Initiative or “StareWars”) are a 


vivid testimony to his innovative approach. And this’. 


approach has had its desired NERS -on the other 
side as well. 


.The changes are evident already. " Washington’ s` 


NATO allies have urged’ upon the. US Senate. to 
ratify the INF Treaty.. While hawks in the US and 
Western Europe take shelter behind the verification 
pretext to stall an accord on cutting by: half the 
SOA-s (in -reality they want that as a “‘compensa- 
tion” for having endorsed the INF Treaty), the 
position of the Social Democratic Party (SDP) of 
West Germany is most noteworthy. This was the. 
party which had once vociferously; advocated, in 


Brussels in the early eighties, deployment of the inter- ‘ 


mediate-range Pershing- -II and Cruise . missiles: in 
Europe. Today it is calling for extension of thé INF 
Treaty to cover short-range missiles, demanding 50 
per cent cut in SOA-s, reduction and elimination of 
* non-nuclear weapons of mass destruction. In fact 
there is a striking similarity between its position ‘and 
that of the Warsaw Treaty states which at their latest 
meet conveyed their readiness to move from zero 
option to zero option, thereby demonstratiug their 


preparedness to liquidate every form of weapon-. ` 


system. Also praiseworthy is the recent decision of 
tiny Denmark, itself a NATO member, not to allow 
port facilities to any nuclear’ weapon carrying ship: 
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Sweden and Netherlands too are not far behind. The 
hawks now have only one pillar of strength’ in 
Western Europe: Maggie Thatcher. 

That the world has changed well beyond. recogni- 
tion in the last few years is best seen from the fact - 
that the head of the superpower who had dubbed. the . 
USSR as an “evil empire” and pledged to’ fight it 
with crusading zeal on his assumption of Presidency 
is about to visit Moscow as the “‘harbinger'of peace”. 


: The Moscow summit is expected to. play a pivotal 
‘role in reinforcing these positive changes: and thus 


isolating the ravanchists. Regardless of whether or 


‘not a formal 50 per cent -reduction in SOA-s is 
_ achieved at Moscow, the summit’s signal contribu- . 


tion would be to strengthen the edifice of .mutual 
trust as that alone has the capacity to substitute the 
outmoded idea af deterrance in an inter-dependent 
world. : 

Gorbachev’s “new - political thinking” has Set in 
motion a process that promises to -become almost 
irreversible, in the long run despite all the obstacles 


_ attempting to retard its momentum.. But is it ‘réally 


new?’ The question acquires importance. as we observe 
this week the twentyfourth death anniversary. of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, that apostle of world peace whose 
perceptive ideas still stimulate men of goodwill every- 
where. 

Thirty one years ago in his foreword to Paths of 


_ Peace’. (edited by Victor H. Wallace) Nehru had 


stated: “If the hydrogen bomb is elevated to the. level 
of being the custodian of ‘peace, - the- ‘inter-war - 
nuclear race-would claim that it stands justified as av 
peace agent! The world must outlaw these’ weapons 
if it-is to survive. Their outlawing would in itself 
promote confidence. They do not add to’ the ‘sense 
of security.” 


hat was what Nehru felt in 1957. - ' Today 


Gorbachev, who signed the Delhi Declaration with 


Rajiv Gandhi eighteen months ago calling upon’ 
every country to- ceaselessly work for a peaceful, 
nuclear weapons-free. and non-violent worid,. is in 


. effect trying to realise those very ideas” of Nehru that 


form the reliable foundation of his “‘new' political , 
thinking”. His endeavours have thus a deeper valie 
for all'those determined to carry forward the Nehru 
legacy. ` 

Common senseiis gradually overpowering insane 
fanaticism. It is, nevertheless, an arduous climb, a 
long haul as the ‘opponents of those endowed with 
reason are quite strong and coliesive even today. 
Only ‘concerted -action by all forces of peace and 
goodwill can help to overcome the hurdles. The 
Moscow summit promises to take a major step in 
that direction. 

.“The paths to peace are difficult, but pursue them’ 
we.must. They alone enable survival and fulfilment,” 
wrote Nehru at a time when the theory of deterrence 
through nuclear arms had not acquired such menac- 
ing proportions as it has today. The words assume 
much ‘greater intensity in the present setting on the 
eve of the Moscow summit. . 

At the concluding session of the Bandung confer- 
ence thirtythree years ago, Nehru had made a 
remarkable observation. “Some people said that 


raetors: you accept the principles of living together 
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peacefully, we must disarm ourselves,” he noted, 
adding: “That is perfectly true. On the other hand, 
' itis equally true to say that nobody can disarm till 


the fears and tensions are removed. So you get ito. . 


a vicious circle which goes on. Is -it possible for 
advance to be made on both fronts? Let us try to 
„advance on both fronts. No country, it is obviœs, is 
going to take the risk; no responsible govermment 
can take the risk. On the other hand notjdoing same- 
thing in itself is a tremendous risk; it is the greatest 


i risk of war. 


Therefore wé have to, balance these 


risks.” That is precisely what the Moscow summit 
is striving to achieve. 

Success of the Moscow summit would also consti- 
tute a genuine international tribute tothe memory of: 
Jawaharlal Nehru just before his birth centenary that. 
falls in 1989. Armed with his ideas ‘the world can 
be turned into a safer: place to livé in now that 


‘ persons of Gorbachev’s maturity dominate the global ` 


scene. 


aed 25 Sumit Chakravartty 





Punjab Ensuring Sanetity of í Golden Ti PER 
SATYAPAL DANG 


THe nation understandably heaved a sigh of relief 
over the Golden Temple having been cleared of 
the terrorist killers. The manner in which the 
security forces carried out their’ ‘Operation Black 
Thunder’ has won praise’ all round, including from 
UAD leader Amarinder Singh and leading Sikhs 
in all walks of life. 

All this, however, does not mean that the fight 
against the terrorists and terrorism is over. The 
killings which have been going on ona big scale, 
day in and- day out, should leave no roam for 
- complacency. The fight has to continue amd, as 
we have always emphasised, must be waged simul- 
taneously ọn the law and order front as well as the 
political front. 

The latest round of killings by the terrorists has 


anew feature. There is much greater and, ina 


. way, new concentration on -migrant labourers in 
Punjab. The main aim of this is to provoke attacks 
on Sikhs in States outside Punjab, that is, States 
from which these labourers come. Such attacks, 
the terrorists hope, will: help them'to regain the 
sympathy which they have lost to a considerable 
extent even in areas in' Punjab considered their 
strongholds. 

This game must be foiled by the Governments 
and the secular forces; of the States concerned. 
Effective and immediate action must be taken 
within Punjab to deal with terrorist killers outside 
the Golden Temple, together with the correct type 
of political initiatives. | 


An immediate and importaat “question being. 


debated is: how to ensure that the -Golden Temple 
is not recaptured by the terrorists? Vital interests 
of the nation as well as of devout Sikhs and of the 
Sikh religion demand that this must be ensured. 

The fact that Sikhs in Punjab, including Amritsar 
district, did not respond to appeals to march to the 
Golden Temple shows considerable realisation ‘on 
their part of the ‘truth, namely, that it is the terro- 
‘tists who had deprived them of their oght to 
worship i in the ` holiest of holy shrines and who had 
desecreated it. This should give confidence to all 
concerned that steps to prevent recapture of the 
Golden Temple can win the support of thé Sikh 
masses, provided the sensitive nature of the issues 
involved is keptin mind. 
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There is not likely to be any opposition worth 
the: name to the construction of a security road 
around the Golden Temple. Besides aiding the task 
of ensuring security, it will also help in beautifying 
the Golden Temple and attracting, more people. A 
proposal to this effect was mooted after ‘Operation . 
Bluestar’. It was dropped for reasons best known to 
the Government. But past mistakes, must not be 
repeated. Of course, those uprooted must be given 


-compensation at market rates and all, including 


tenants, must be rehabilitated suitably and in con- 
sultation with them and their representatives. 

There is talk of amending the Gurdwara Act to 
ban taking ofall types of arms, except the kirpan, 
into the Golden Temple. That is necessary but 
why only inthe Golden Temple? For that matter, 
why only i in the gurdwaras? Let us recall that at 
one time weapons were stored in, and were distri- 
buted from the Seetla Mandir, Amritsar, as a 
retaliatory measure, against Sikhs. And one “should 
take into account all contingencies. 

There should be a new Act for this purpose, That 
should cover places of worship of all religions. And 
it should over-ride any provision in any existing law, 
which may be to the. contrary. At best, a limited 
number of licensed weapons may be allowed for the 
managing commitees for protection of the treasures 
and objects of sanctity and historical value. And of 
course traditional. weapons known to be symbols of 
some religions. 

‘Such a legislation can also make illegal for any 
political party or for any - organisation; except the 
lawful managing body of the place of worship, to 
have its office in places of religious worship. This 
too should prevent organisations like the AJSSF -to 
function from within the Golden Temple. It is also , 
necessary to prevent organisations like the Hindu 
Shiv Sena and the Rashtriya Suraksha Samiti. to 
function from within the Seetla Mandir. And this 
is only an example to illustrate the point. 

The proposed legislation should similarly make 
illegal all, political activity within the places of 
worship. That will also help to prevent their misuse 
for anti-national purposes, Of course, it will not be 
easy to enforce this provision. That will require 
building up of a powerful public opinion — a task 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Janata: Quickfix; ... 
Arrangement - 
NARENDRA SHARMA ` 


T»: Janata Party has yét to fully recover from the ` 


trauma that it experienced as a result of its 
merger with the Lok Dal-A followed by the entry of 
Sanjay Manch into the unified Janata in early March: 
In the span of two months, the pre-merger Janata 
_ leaders had gone through: at least two emergency 
high level conclaves to sort out- differetices among 
them. The pre-merger Janata National- Executive 
meeting, for instance, on April 5 appeared. to have 
- hammered out a solution, with the concurrance of 
Chandra Shekhar: erstwhile Lok-Dal-A chief to be 
the Working President of the unified Janata; one of 
the leaders of ‘the pre-merger Janata to be, the ‘In- 
terim President,; and a five-member committee- com: 
prising the two merged -parties to evolve modalities 
for integration of the two parties at all levels. But 


the snag remained: installation, of an Interim Presi-' 


dent other. than’ the. Working President was a 
part of an unwritten understanding reached at 
another: informal ` conclave of the’ pre-merger 


Janata leaders, held on the eve of the April , 5° 


Janata National ‘Executive. Ajit Singh and his 


followers would not accept imposition ‘of an Interim ` 


President; they saw a catch in the proposal: to: deny 
Ajit Singh his right to head the party as promised 
-by Chandra Shekhar. in return for the liquidation of 
the Lok Dal-A lock, .stock and barrel. Subsequently, 
to the annoyance of pre-merger Janata leaders, 
Chandra Shekhar denied’ having: made a commit- 
ment to instal an Interim President from among them. 
The tension went on mounting’ inside the: Janata 
Party as well as .among the merging formations. 
The rebels in Karnataka headed. by Deve Gowda, 
-a former Minister in. Hegde. Government, virtually 
. threatened the very stability of the Janata Govern- 
ment in the country. Chief Minister Ramakrishna: 
Hegde was, of course, able to win a confidence 
vote . comfortably in' the Janata Legislature Party 
but the damage had been done. Deve Gowda is 
known to be close-to Chandra Shekhar and it was 
widely interpreted that the two leaders were working 
in concert to teach a lesson to Hegde who was -the 
architect of the alternate Janata -strategy of wider 
' Opposition unity in contrast to the one practiced 
~ by Chandra Shekhar. Consequently, Hegde-had to 
devote all his attention to- mending ‘fences in 
Karnataka before he could transtate into reality 
his concept of broader Opposition ‘unity at the 
national level: Hegde was one of the Janata 
leaders who would not reconcile to ‘the:appointment 
of Ajit Singh as the future Janata chief. mas 
Soon, the tension spilled over to UP -and the 
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-who 


-off another 
.Maneka Gandhi leading the attack on Chandra 


‘to be heading for a collapse. 


, as a Treasurer. x 


Janata Party had to suffera setback in the’ State 
Legislative Council elections: one of its. can- 
didates R.A. Lari was defeated by a Janata rébel 
Ramkaran Singh. A combination ‘of the Jandta and 
the ruling Congress-I forces were alleged to have 
played their role in worsting the Janata candidate. - 
Surprisingly, even the other two Janata candidates 
were sure to win in the first count, 
emerged’ successful only after many rounds: ‘of 
vote-counting. The suspension of the | two. 
Sanjay. Manch legislators Akbar Ahneéd (Dumpy) and ` 
Virendra Sahi from the Janata Party due‘ to their 
role in defeating the official. party candidate triggered 
round of sharp controversy, with 


Shekhar’s “arbitrary functioning”. . ae oe 
Meanwhile, the, five-man Committee. which was 


‘slated to meet on May 3 to work out integration 


modalities had to be cancelled because Ajit.delibera- 
tely did not make himself available. Consequently, 


‘the joint meeting of the National. Executive of the 


Janata, the Lok Dal-A - and the Sanjay Manch on 
May 7 had to be unceremoniously cancelled, The 
short-lived new and unified Janata Party seemed’ 

The.Janata leaders often show remarkable resi- 
lince, and this was the case when the pre-mer ger top 


- Janata leaders met at yet another informal lconclave” 


on May 20-21 to sort out their . differences. They 
agreed-to set up two parallel centres of power, with 
Ajit Singh being given the controversial. post of 
Interim President and Madhu Dandavate being 
made the Chairman of the Janata’ Parliamentary 
Board. There is alsoa rider: President, Ajit Singh 
Will use his residual powers under the party-constitu- 
tion ‘in consultation with JPB Chairman Dandavate. 

The JPB and the team of General Secretaries have 
been reconstituted. Chandra Shekhar’s conscience- 
keeper Yashwant Sinha and Ajit Singh’s chief. 


. advisor Dr Subramaniam Swamy have been dropped: 


from the team of General Secretaries whose number. 
has gone up to six. Enough checks and balance have 
been provided by each side in reconstituting these 
teams. General Secretary Bapu Kaldate, a. former 
Socialist, will during the interim period, ‘man the 


‘Janata Party office, alongwith the other . General 


Secreteries like Maneka Gandhi, Ram Naresh Yadav 
besides Ram Vilas Paswan, Harikesh Bahadur and 
Thampan Thomas. Karnataka industrialist Jayant 
Malhotra will hold the Janata Party’s purse- strings 
This interim Janata structure; according to the 
conclave agreetent, would acquire a regular shape 
within six months during which the redoubtable 
Biju Patnaik would prepare the Janata Party for 
regular elections. Patnaik .has been one cof those 
pre-meérger Janata leaders like Hegde, Dandavate, 
Surendra Mohan, who felt that the Janata-Lok-Dal: 
A merger was harmful to .the cause of broader 
Opposition unity. i i Be 
` The Janata Party has entered yet another phase 
which is full of imponderables, for neither of the 
factions is likely, to leave things to chance, Q 
(May 25) SS l 
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Moscow Summit in n Perspective 


D.R. GOYAL - 


ae 


A Xxious thoughts of the whole of humanity ere 
riveted on every meeting between the top leaders 
of the USSR and the US. The two countries have 
come to possess such great potential for destruction 
as well as for construction that their decisions re~ 


- bound to have a crucial bearing on the future of the 


human race. No wonder the world has been closely 
watching the course of events since the third Reagan. 
Gorbachev summit in Washington in December 
1987 and is looking forward to the Moscow meeting 
Starting on May 29 wifh bated ` breath. Will it 


- succeed? 


The INF Treaty concluded i in Washington roused 
hopes because, for the first time in history, the two 
most powerful nations had decided to eliminate a 
whole category of lethal weapons. It was an indica- 
tion, however faint or frail, that the minds of mighty 
mèn had started seriously contemplating the possi-- 
bility of freeing international relations from the 
regime of weaponry. The treaty was accompanied 
by an agreement ` in principle ‘that the two major 
nuclear powers should direct their arms control 
negotiations towards an early treaty for 50, per cent 
reduction in strategic weapons. The hope was that 


when the next Reagan-Gorbachev .meeting takes , 


place in Moscow the draft of that treaty should be 
ready for discussion and signing. 

That hope is not materialising. From both 
Moscow and Washington we hear that the Moscow 
summit will not yield results in terms of-a treazy. 
Not only has a new treaty not been readied for 
signing, the old one itself is yet to be ratified. Doubts- 


_ had arisen on both sides which necessitated a 


. meeting between US Secretary of State George 


Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevar- 
dnadze to clarify the issues, Although the INF 
Treaty may now -be ratified before the Moscow 
summit, the whole process has underlined the fact 
that mutual fear and distrust is too deep and tbo 
strong to be removed or even reduced without an 
almost superhuman effort. 

The CPSU General Secretary has to be given credit 
for the fact that after assuming the reins of power 
in Moscow he has put insuch an effort. He has 
unleashed a series of initiatives which have pierced 


‘the dark clouds of mistrust and created a climate 


in which cordiality would not yield place to ds- 
cordance. There has been an unprecedented upward 
curve of achtevernents from summit to summit start- 
ing with the Geneva meeting in 1985 when, for the 


' first time, the recognition was put on record that a 


nuclear war could not be won and, therefore, should 
not be fought. 

That | recognition was. a kriock-out -blow to the - 
theories of ‘limited nuclear war’ which could be 
won, it also made the arms race look all the more 
silly and senseless. The natural next step was to dis- 
a“ 
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‘mantle the arsenals which . could bring no victory 


but which pose a constant threat to human existence. 

It was in this background that Mikhail Gorbachev 
put forward his famous programme announced on 
January 15; 1986, about elimination ofall nuclear 
weapons by the end of the century. The ‘ratification 
of the programme by the- Twentyseventh Congress ` 


` of the CPSU immediately after its announcement, 


coupled with the concrete and realistic nature of its 
proposals, compelled the cynical critics of the Soviet 
Union to work out a more positive response than 
giving it short shrift as a public relations gimmick. 
` Came Reykjavik, and the two came to thé verge of 


‘ signing an agreément. It floundered on the.insistence 
-of the US side on reinterpreting the ABM Treaty to 


accommodate the programme of Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) or ‘Star Wars’. As an earnest of its 
sincerity, the Soviet side left the proposals on the 
table, a gesture which was universally applauded. 
Gorbachev reinforced his disarmament proposal. 
by signing with Rajiv Gandhi the Delhi Declaration 
proclaiming the resolve to build a non-violent,- 
nuclear. weapon-free world and declaring faith in 
non-violence as the ‘best approach to human rela- 
tions. The Gorbachev approach to the whole ques- ` 
tion of peace and disarmament was highly apprecia- 
ted by the non-aligned movement as one in conson- 
ance with the stand that the NAM had taken on the 
issue. Reykjavik could not be called a futile exercise 
in the sense that, though it did not result ina formal 


“agreement, it did give a strong push to the process 


of mutual the 
question. - 

The third meeting in Washington led to a mani- 
fest result, giving rise to expectations which, to some 
extent, tended to be over-optimistic. There were 
quite a few straws in the wind to indicate that the 
hopes were not altogether unrealistic. The discussion 
in all the summit meetings revolve round four issues: 
arms reduction, regional conflicts, human rights and 
bilateral relations. : 

_ Immediately after the Washington summit reports 
came in that the arms control negotiators of the two 
sides in Geneva had been instructed to start work on 
a draft treaty on reduction of strategic nuclear arms 
and that. both Moscow and Wasbington were trying 
to get it ready -before the Moscow summit in the 
first half of 1988. 

. Secondly, the vexed question of Afghanistan was 
settled with the Geneva accord which was a reassur- 
ance. about possibilities and willingness to find 
peaceful solutions to regional conflicts. On the third 
. related issues of human-rights also, there had been 
sufficient progress to dispel the apprehensions of the 
critics of the Soviet Union; if the leader of the sys- 


superpower understanding ‘on 


_ tem himself launched a crusade for democratisation 


where is the scope for criticism and doubt? 
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“NAMEDIA GREETS OAU 


z Som Benegal. Secretary-General of NAMEDIA, the 
Media Foundation of the Non-Aligned, has issued the 
following statement on the occasion of the twentyfifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Organisation of 
' African Unity (OAU) on May 25, 1988: ~ . 


‘The twentyfifth anniversary of the founding: of 
the Organisation ‘of African Unity is a significant 


„milestone in the struggle of the African peoples for a ` 


just, honourable and equitable place in the comity of 


nations, indeed in the sun. NAMEDIA will stand 


solidly with the African peoples, NI 
' “ Africa is the last bastion of dying but still vigor- 
ous'and kicking colonialism neo-colonialism and racist 
persecution—a tragedy of immense proportions. No 
other people had suffered such cruelty and brutality 
at the hands of arrogant outsiders: But the African 
people had turned the tragedy into a great and 
breath-taking triumph of human courage, resistance 
and the indomitable, relentless, obstinate will to 
victory in freedom. : 
“The Organisation of African Unity has been 
among the champions of the African cause, and its 
existence over a quarter of a century proves not only 


‘the immensity of the challenge before the African 


peoples but also the persistence with which it has 
maintained its response to that challenge. 

“All freedom-loving people, all people who 
cherish the most sublime- values of humanity, will 
most vigorously support the ‘African struggle and 


‘ fervently wish the African peoples, whose nobility 


place them at the highest table of mankind, the 


‘speediest liberation into a. bright, ‘new sunshine 


¢ 


Se es 
In’ the context of bilateral US-Soviet' relations 


suffered with freedom, prosperity and progress. : - ` 
“Africa, you deserve nothing Jess!” 


there has. been significant improvement in contacts 
at various levels which are showing results in terms 
of mutual understanding and appreciation. The iron 
curtain between the East and the West, whoever 
might have erected it, has started crumbling. 
` Preparing the draft of a treaty was no easy task. 
` According to. available information, 1200 disputed 
items in.a text of 350 pages have to be negotiated. 
Of these over:half a dozen are differences of'a 
fundamental nature. The topmost point of difference 


. continues to be the SDI programme. The question 


related to, it is that of broadening the interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty. The other’ major differences ‘are 
regarding limits on air-launched cruise missiles and 


-sea-launched cruise missiles, on the question of 


banning land-based mobile missiles and‘on the 


_system of verifying the agreement. 


In the negotiations there has emerged a subtle 


difference of approach.» While the US side insists on- 


ensuring its own and its allies’ stability -and security, 


‘the Soviet side insists on a regime of parity. Both 


are agreed that parity at present exists, but the US 
side has shown a tendency to secure the upper hand 
in every agreement. . 

' The US approach was lucidly set out by Rozanne 
L. Ridgway, the US Assistant Secretary of State for 
European ‘and Canadian Affairs, in an -article 
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explaining the US attitude at Reykjavik. tte wrote: 


“The policies pursued by President Ronald Reagan | 
are 


recognise that United States-Soviet relations 
fundamentally competitive, and that, for the United 
States, the relationship over the long term requires 
Americans’ strength of purpose and preparedness, 


realism about the Soviet Union, and consistency and , 


demonstrated determination to defend and advance 
our interests.” _ a 

The Soviet approach has been outlined by -Sergei 
Akhromeyev, Marshal of the Soyiet Union, at a 


press conference on January 16, 1988. He said: . 


“There are two principles by which we are guided. 


‘Tn the case of strategic offensive arms, and these 


exist in both the Soviet Union and the US, we are 
guided by the principle of military equilibrium. 


Unfortunately, as I have already said, the degree of . 


trust between our countries is such that we must 
now reduce strategic offensive arms precisely to 


equal degree. so that the military balance is kept ' 
The two sides are . agreed . 


between these forces. 
‘on that. If things continue to move following a 
50 per cent cut, then perhaps we will go over to 
other rules. f 

“With regard to conventional armed forces and 
tactical nuclear forces we are guided by tke principle 
of sufficiency, that is to say, we believe that it is 
necessary’ to have just enough strength: to ensure 
reliably ‘the security and defences of the Soviet 
Union and its allies. <- 

“The treaty on intermediate and. shorter-range 
missiles provides for different numbers of missiles to 
‘be destroyed ‘by the Soviet Union and the United 
States? We are to destroy. more missiles. The fact 


that the Soviet Union bas agreed to that shows that . 


it is now guided by the principle of reasonable 
sufficiency.” ~- ` : : 
Mikhail Gorbachev considers peace and disarma- 
ment the categorical’ imperative of the nuclear ‘age 
and has shown preparedness to make the maximum 
concession to achieve these goals. Addressing the 
Indian Parliament on November 27, 1986 he pointed 


: out: “The truth ofthe nuclear and space age urges - 


all of us, whatever our political allegiance, ideological 
beliefs of religion, whatever our other differences, to 
reflect on the problem common to all mankind, the 
problem of survival and act accordingly. 


. “It is from this obvious ‘reality that we draw. our 


optimism. And although this reality is not yet quite 
indisputable to the leaders of some countries, we are 
not discouraged. Sooner or -later they will have to 
reckon with this truth and this reality. “What is 


important, however, is that their awakening’ should | 


not come too late.” : ' 

There can, however, be no- such thing as a.one- 
sided peace. Whatever be the ardour of Gorbachev 
for a nuclear weapon-free-world, -there can be no 
progréss unless there is positive’ response from 
Reagan. 


of the Soviet system he has agreed to play ball. 

is a measure of Gorbachev’s success, Reagan’s essen- 

tial humanity and truimph of human reason. ` 
(Continued on page 38) 


And the fact that Moscow summit has 
_ not been put off is itself proof that the response is 
there.. Despite his deep-seated hatred and suspicion_, 


It 
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[N the last four and a half decades US-USSR 


summit meetings have been rather common.: And . 


almost every summit meeting represented 2 fresh 
attempt to savethe situation at a -point when the 


US; USSR. Summits: A. Historical Perspective 
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_and the bid for “military superiority”, bred_unprece- 


feeling of imminent danger of a nuclear war had . h 
: portions but began to get transferred to outer space. 


become acute and unbearable. In the period of the 
cold war, Soviet-US summits represented- a special 
high-level effort to. resolve the. issues of war_and 
“peace and problems of security that were the topic 
of the day. , ra : 
`. “Here is a brief resume of the major US-Soviet 
summit meetings and their upshot: ue 
1959 (September 25-27), Camp David: The first 
acttal bilateral Soviet-American summit meeting 
took place between Nikita Khrushchev and Dwight 
D. Bisenhowar. Though no-agreements were reached, 
' there was a marked improvement in the relations 
between the.’ two countries. It was agreed that 
President Eisénhower would visit the USSR. But 
the U-2’spy plane incident altered things. : 
1961 (June 3-4). Vienna: Khrushchev met John F. 
Kennedy. But no. important agreements were 
. reached. ` 
1967, Glassboro: President Lyndon Johnson met 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Kosygin. : 
1972 (May. 22-30), . Moscow: Richard Nixon- 
Leonid Brezhnev summit meeting resulted in the 
signing of the historic ABM Treaty and the SALT-I 
Agreement as- well as the ‘Basic Principles of Rela- 
tions between the USSR and the USA — a document 


dented hatred.and mistrust between the two.super 
powers. Detente became a dirty word. .The Soviet 
Union was dubbed an “evil empire”. -~ ; 

The arms race not-only assumed .alarming pro- 


The threat of a nuclear holocaust .loomed larger 
than ever before. The-demand for an immediate 


. halt to and reversal of the cynical arms race grew 


universal. The UN declared 1986 as, the “Year of 
Peace”. - 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev announced o 
January 15, 1986, his historical 15-Year „plan for 
total elimination of all weapons of mass destruction 


“py the year 2000. The Twenty-Seventh Congress 


confirming parity in the military strengths of the US - 


and the USSR and emphasising peaceful coexistence. 
1973 (June 18-25), Washington: Brezhnev visited 
the US and had talks with President Nixon. -A 
‘number of agreements on cultural and tradé-coopera- 
tion were signed. k , ` 
1974 (June 27 - July 3), Moscow-Yalta: A meeting 
between Brezhnev and Nixon resulted in a Treaty on 
Limitation of Underground Nuclear Weapon Tests. 
1974 (November 23-24), Vladivostok: Brezhnev 
and President Gerald Ford met. The outcome of 
the meeting was a modest Joint Statement. It defined 
the scope of further negotiations on SALT to'be 
based on the agreed total number of strategic 
weapons, and in particulat, the total number of 


Inter-Continental Ballistic ‘Missiles’ (ICBMs) and- 


‘Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missiles equipped with 


Multiple Independently Targetable Re-Entry Vehicles 


(MIRVs). ' = - fends 
1979 (June 16-18), Vienna: Brezhnev and President 


. Jimmy Carter signed ` the SALT-II- Treaty. ‘But the 


Treaty was. never ratified by the US Senate after: 


President Ronald Reagan entered the White House 
in 1980. ae 


a 


Then followed a period of uneasy lull in Soviet- - 


~US relations. Almost all the. achievements of the 
previous summits became a casualty of “Cold War 
Il’, Militarisn-again raised its uily head in the US 
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‘of the Soviet Communist Party held ‘in February- 


March [986 endorsed this plan and mapped out a 
concrete plan of action for realisation of the’, goal 
of disarmament, a nuclear-weapons free, non-violent 
world, 7 : pea S 

‘As further proof of its sincerety the Soviet Union 
declared ‘its intention to continue obserying its 
unilateral moratorium on nuclear testing, which 
began on August 6, 1985. (The. USSR observed 
moratorium for more than 18 months in spite of , 
the US refusal to take a reciprocal step). > 


Ci 


- - The Soviet Union also reiterated .its pledge (firs 


made before the UN in June 1982) not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons ‘although the US had 
declined to make a similar declaration. (The US 
took the plea that a ban on nuclear testing and a 
pledge of no-first-use: of nuclear weapons would 
kill the “‘deterrent” effect and these would not bè in ` 
the interests of the US or its allies). l 

` The USSR’s persistent efforts and. bold peace 
initiatives began to have a deep impact‘on East- 
West relations. There was universal appreciation 
of the Soviet peace initiatives. All this naturally 
helped to break the ice in US-Soviet relations. 

The summit meeting between President Reagan 
and CPSU General Secretary Gorbachev in Geneva 
on November. 19-21, 1985, ushered in a new era in 
Soviet-US as well as in East-West relations. __ 

The leaders of the two countries for the first time 
recognised their special responsibility for miain- 
taining world peace and agreed that a nuélear 
war cannot be won and must never be fought. 
They also recognised that any conflict, whether 
nuclear or conventional, between, the two , could 
have catastrophic consequences. _Emphafsising. the * 
importance of preventing any war, they also declared 
that they would not seek to achieve “military 
superiority”. a, , : 

The Geneva communique indicated the possibility 
of reaching. agreements on radical cuts in strategic 
offensive nuclear arms. It was also stated that the 
two super powers would work for preventing an 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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It also "rings out if the 


~ -| whole gamut of Soviet-US relations and their impact on the world. In the context ofthe Moscow - 
_ summit between President Ronald Reagan and General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, this -article ' 


$ ; by the topmost authority on US affairs in'the USSR assumes considerable significance., "Academician. ee. 
, Arbatoy is ‘Director of the Institute for US and’ Canadian Studies under the USSR’ Academy of | `` 
mf. Sciences, iT ns article appeared i in the Soviet journal Kommunist in its No. 5 issue. s, 


‘Ti think that the neid for making ’ a choice. is the 
most distinctive feature of the current stage in the ` 
‘history of the’ United States.: In speaking of. a 
choice, I am certainly not referring to the presiden- 
‘tial elections to be held later this year. I ‘am refer- 
‘ting to much more important things which involve 
‘the very fundamentals of American society: `. its 
economy, domestic and foreign, policy, and even its 
‘moral image. 

: Ts it a” coincidence: that the need for a major 
rethinking ‘of the realities of American life has arisen 
“with such great urgency ‘exactly ‘at the end of; the 
“Reagan presidency? There is no easy answer to this 
question. 

‘The main problems put on the agenda by, the 
course of events are more profound, significant and, 
in most cases, “older” than the Reagan Adminis- 
tration and its ideology, and: policy. .One might say. 
that.Reaganism itself has been an attempt to find an 


- answer to those problems —a conservative answer,” 


furthermore expressing the views of the extreme 
right wing in the US’ ruling | class. As_for- the said 
problems, they sprang up above all from the altered 
internal and external conditions of ‘the existence of 
US capitalism. That demanded with growing insis- 
tence that US conduct and policy’ be adjusted : to 
the new realities. In fact, from time to. time, 
histoty poses such probleins for each. country. That 
is quite natural.’ If theré. was ‘something unusual in 
this particular í case, it was probably the scale, and 
I mean ‘the scale of everything: of the country itself, 
of the’ changes in the conditions, and of the need for 
appropriate changes’ in mentality © and. policy. The, 
poiat is that the time of the United States’ exclusive 
position (sometimes real, sometimes imaginary). has 
come to ‘an end, forcing the US to adapt. to its new, 
environment.’ 

T-want to stress here that I am_not refetting. to the 
strength and merits of America and the Americans 
or to the question of whether the US will remain a 
great power, but to its exclusiveness. aboye: 
all else, an, exclusiveness. which in, many respects 
‘iš imaginary and built on the myths . -and © illu- 
sions. which have -been living in -thè minds- of 
Americans fora very long ‘time — probably since 
the landing of the first settlers ‘in the New World: 
‘A Biblical “shining city on the hill” — 


8, 


this is how ` 
l American ‘society was perceived by -them aad by 


~—Editor 


- ‘a, 
T 


their descendants. ' And it was only a stone's. itiov 
to the idea of “predestination” or- the special 
mission and special rights of America in the world. 

_ But there was a real American exclusiveriess, too. 
That included from. the very start a vulnerability to 
perturbations and outside dangers, and an indepén- 
‘dence' from developments in the rest of the world ° 
which were immeasurably lower than in ‘other coun- ` 


- ‘ries’. Then, after the Second World War, there came ` 


an unmatched military (based on the atomic mono: 
poly) and economic power which gave the US 
unheard—of opportunities and freedom of action in 
the world economy and politics. That was 4 time 
when many, Americans started believing: in earnest, 
that the “American agè”, and “Pax Americana” had , 
arrived. ` 

In the mid- -60s, however, “the ‘situation started 
changing. While. remaining a great ‘and | strong’ 
power, the US started: turning into an ‘essentially ` 
ordinary state. Not only did it lose the trumps for.. 
securing global supremacy, „but. also .éntered, into 
interdependence with other nations. It also- turned 
out that.‘to many threats it was just -as vuinersole as 
the rest... 

‘The Americans reacted very painfully to ho 
changes : and long refused to reconcile themselves to 
them. Even haying started (under the pressure lọ 
realities) to adapt to: the new conditions, the US. 
policy makers (as well as a considerable share of the 
public) never stopped scheming and dreaming of a 
turnaround anda returh’to the old comfortable and,. 
for many Americans, natural scheme of things. That 
scheming and weighing-up reached a peak in. the latè. 
1970s. and ‘during the election campaign ; of 1980. 
Alongside the economic difficulties and: the” “unusual 


` military parity with the USSR, such sentiments were 


catalysed by national humiliation: the seizure of ‘the’ 
entire staff ‘of the US embassy in Teheran as host- 
ages for more than a year and the abortive attempts. 
to rescue them. 

All those circumstances offered, fertile ground, for 
the demagogy of, the exțreme- Right-wing forces: 
which came up. with such slogans as “make America 
strong again”, or “‘force’em to reckon with us again”, 
and ‘regain’ military superiority over the USSR”. 
And, of course, they wanted to return to the-old » 

“values” ‘at home: that is, réduce to a minimum’ 
federal social spending, grant new benefits and cons, 
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cessions to the corporations, deregulate priváte 
enterprise. CO -7 Bia: 
In effect all that amounted to a “counter-reforma- 
tion” or renunciation of- the reforms , whereby 


' capitalism had. tried to retain and cement its social - 
base afterithe first big shocks and the beginning: of. 


its general crisis: It was an attempt to return to 


“pute” capitalism with its morality. of “social’. 
Darwinism” asserting the right of the strong in. both 


domestic and foreign policy. In 1980 America. chose, 
that highly conservative platform. eT 
> So, if today, eight years later, the US is once again 
faced with a choice, this'is mostly because the said 
“counter-reformation” has not worked out. It has 
failed to resolve most of the old problems and has 
instead created new ones. oy a 

` To forestall accusations of subjectivity, I will now 
let the Americans speak for themselves. First of all, 


Jet’s look at some appraisals by the mass media, . 


meant for the broad public. As an example, I will 
recount a detailed review in this year’s first issue of 
Newsweek magazine, entitled “The Eighties Are 
Over”, Pointing out that if decades are to be 
counted not by the calendar’ but by their kistoric 
meaning, the magazine names the specific date of 
that “demise”: October 19, 1987 — the day of the 
big crash on the New York stock exchange. i 


Ore can hardly think of a more emphatic symbol , 


than a stock-exchange crash. The conservatives from 
the wing to which President Reagan himself belongs, 
with their devout faith in “pure” capitalism could 
not’ but worship the idol of the stock exchange. 
Dramatic stock-market growth and then a nosedive 


— could ‘there be a more accurate description of 


‘ developments in the Reagan period? 

But then, we are not talking about'’symbals, but 
of much more serious and’ complex things. Not 
surprisingly, together with the stock-exchange crash, 
Newsweek names the loss by the Republicans of their 
Senate majority and the Irangate scandal and, of 
course, the need to seek summit meetings and even 
agreements with the Soviet Union which was only 
récently condemned by the US President as an “evil, 
empire”. “Also, the changes in ` the moral standards 
of America: the end of the spree of greed which had. 
come with the Republicans’ victory in 1980,. of the 
fashion to’ boast of one’s wealth, of. unashamed: 
corruption, and of the ability to make money not 
only on the stock exchange but also in politics and 


everywhere else, including religion, and then spend-’- 


ing it in style. There was something arrogant and 
outdated about that outburst of the money culture. 
or rather cult which had’ all but become the official 
ideology and’ morality of America-of the 1980s. ‘It 
was later realised by many that not for nothing had. 
capitalism learned for so long and with such dedi-. 
cation.to hide the seamy side of the bourgeois life- 
style and. bourgeois morality: ‘Together with the 
downfall of the money culture fell many of its’ 
“heroes”: stock-exchange crooks like Ivan Boesky 
who went to jail and who had only recently, 


symbolised the new generation of the Wall Street, 
lérds,° the millionaire TV preachers Jim and Tammy ` 


Bakkers who got-caught in a financial and’ sexual 
scandal, and a whole lot (according to some esti- 
\ 
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and other criminal offences. 

` All this, however, was just`on the surface, whereas 
the essence was that the Americans who had had a | 
great deal of humiliation and disenchantment by the 
end of the 1970s wére -promised a ‘revival of 
America’s might and prosperity. And the Americans 


who had dearly wished all those things believed ` 


those’ promises. Very ‘soon, however, they had to 
wake up in a bad hangover. This is because many of 


- the, things promised them proved ‘unattainable 


‘(military superiority over the USSR, the ability to 
dictate America’s will ‘to other -powers, not to 
mention Reaganomics — the programme of a magic 
setflement of all economic problems through a 
complete liberation of capital from the oppressive 


‘control: by the “big government”), whereas the other, 


brighter things — the noticeable rise in consumption 
and the unusually long period of economic growth 


(since 1982) turned: out to have been mostly _. 


borrowed. oot f 
© Yes, literally borrowed. Today’s prosperity was 
bought with credit and investments ‘from ‘other ; 
states'at the expense of the future generations of 
Americans who, will have to'pay the bills (the overall 
debt — Federal, corporate and private — ‘has 
doubted over the years of the Reagan presidency, 
reaching a fantastic sum even by American standards 
of 8 trillion dollars). All this has béen accompanied 
by ‘the growing polarisation of society, by the exacer-, 
bation of the problem of poverty and. the poor - 
which will all’ be. inherited by: the successor ‘to 
_ Hence the pessimistic appraisal of the situation by 
the Newsweek: “By late 1987 the Reagan presidency 
was in deep shadow. All two-term presidents suffer 
the same fate — lame-duck status late in their. 
second terms — but this seemed to mark the passing 
of an era?. 0O00! a ee a 

_ One can hardly dispute this ‘point. “A “counter- 
reformation’? has been tried, but without success: 


` The Administration has failed'to remodel to its taste 


and wishes the external and internal conditions, and 
the question of how to adapt to those conditions 
has emerged with renewed urgency. This, however, 


is tiy own conclusion, for the magazine has not gone’ ' 


as far as that. is, ae 
I would also like’ to refer to another testimony’ 
here — this time not_by the anonymous authors of . 
the popular American’ weekly, but by a réputed 
specialist who by all. parametérs’ belongs to the . 
economic, political and intellectual elite of America.: 
He is Peter Peterson, „a ‘prominent: financier and 
banker .and ex-Secretary of Commerce in the Nixon’ ` 
Administration, -who has now been elected president” 
of the New York ‘council for external ‘rélations, a. 
‘well-known. foreign‘policy research and educational, ; 
organisation of the US ruling circles. ` <= i 
_ In the October 1987 issue of the Atlantic magazitie 
which, by a.twist.of fate, camé out a couple of days 
before the Dow'crash, Peterson published an article 
entitled “The Morning After which evoked a wide- 
spread reaction: ‘The fronti cover ‘of the ‘magazine 
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éarried the following explanatory note- forthe. article's 
‘headline “America is about to wake up to a painful 
reality, following the biggest binge of borrowing and 
spending in the history of the nation”. f 
Very indicative in this sense is. the part of the 
article. where Peterson compares on the basis of facts 
the people’s expectations and the Administration’s 
promises and intentions with the results óf its per- 
formance. Here are'a few of the more important 
comparisons. . ` S a. 
The nation was promised economic prosperity on 


the basis of higher labour productivity. The result, . 


though, was ‘a drop in’ the growth of labour pro- 


ductivity from the pitiful 0.6 per cent a year in the: 
1970s to 0.4 per cent in 1979-1986, and a rise in all ` 


general poverty figures. f Sra 
Intent: to redress a low level of net private domes- 
tic investment (6.9 per cent of. GNP), which has 


long been worrying Americans; and a real decline in . 


the construction of public infrastructure (transport, 
communications etc.). Result: by far the weakest net 
investment effort in the United States’ post-war 
history (averaging 4.7 per cent of GNP from -1980 
to 1986) and the crumbling of infrastructure: 
` Intent: a smaller and leaner federal Government. 
Result: federal spending increased from 20.5 per 
cent of GNP in 1979 to 23.8'per cent in 1986; 
Government swelled also. . ` Pe ey 
Intent: to stop federal outlays exceeding federal 
revenues (that is, deficits averaging. 1.7 per cent of 
GNP in the 1970s). Result: deficits averaged 4.1 per 
cent from- 1980 to 1986.and rose to 4.9 per’ cent (or 
_ 90 per cent of all private sector net savings) in 1986. 
The federal debt is nearly three times larger now than 
it’ was in 1980. ` <<" E 
Intent: to secure :greater US global competitive- 
ness and freer world markets. Result: instead of a pro- 
mised $ 65 billion trade surplús by .1984 there was a 
$ 123'billion trade deficit’ (it has further increased 
since 1984). In the process, the US turned from the 
world’s largest, creditor into the world’s largest 
debtor. There was a more than tripling in the share 
of US imports ‘subject to quotas and more of pro- 
tectionist bills before the US Congress, 
Intent:-to build up America’s military strength ‘so 
as to “project its power abroad more effectively”. 
Result: an evaporation, caused by the budget. defi- 


' ‘cits, of the. consensus for: high military spending, 
- drawing.an ever tighter circle around the military. 


options (in recent years -the US. Congress has 
“frozen” the growth of military approriations and 
appreciably trimmed expenditure under a number 
of Programmes) which has again demonstrated to the 
rest- of the world, Peterson writes, that “America is 
_ incapable of sustainable long-term defence planning.” 
I would:.add that tremendous military spending, 


spurring on the growth of the budget deficits and. 


worsening the international; situation, ‘at the same 
time did not give the US an opportunity to change 
the military balance more or‘less appreciably in its, 
favour, nor expanded the scope for ‘the use of mili- 
tary force for political ends. = a 
Intent: to have a more assertive, “unilateral” 
foreign policy (that is, one conducted at their own 
free will ‘and discretion, rather than.on the basis of 
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. mic reàlity, this hope, too, has foundered. 


“international jaw, négotiations and accords) and -“tó 


make ourselves stand tall again in our leadership 
of the free world.” Result: America’s fast-growing 
debt to the other industrial countries has diverted 
most of its diplomatic energy into placating foreign 
central banks to make them accept exchange-rate 
agreements.of benefit to the US, attempts to get 
others to buy more of American goods, and tricks 
to free the US from the negative consequences of the 
debts of the developing nations. Then there was a 
“foreign-affairs funding erisis’” which “could mean 
the.end of US global leadership”. Then also ‘the 
growth of isolationism. With bitter irony. Peterson 
describes all that as “‘an attempt to -stand tall on 
bended knees”. i l 


‘Intent: to get renewed cultural and ideological i 


strength through renewed economic , strength — “‘we, 
wanted to replace malaise with a confident sense. 
of forward motion”. Result: As ideological 
enthusiasm has gradually been worn down by econo- 

But still Peterson, as many other specialists, sees 
the main dangers lying ahead. Serious upheavals, 
they contend, are possible and may even be iħevita- 


. ble, ‘unless proper steps are taken, steps’ that would 
` involve both the domestic and foreign policies of 


the United States. 
i ; j . S 
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HE changes now apparent in the world outlook. 
and'in the moods of'the Americans have rather 
important international dimensions as well.’ One of 

them is a particularly evident, involved and paradoxi-.- 
cal interconnection between the chase after -military 


superiority and the actual power Of the state. It has’ - 


turned out that the former can intensify while the 
latter can fall off on that account, which is true even 
of such an economic giant and the world’s richést ` 
country as the United States. i a 
Here is a curious point to note — there is a, 
bestseller in the US.. today — a large (nearly 700 
‘page) work by Professor of History. Paul Kennedy 
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. “The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic. 


Changé and Military.Conflict (from 1500 to 2000)”. 
It is -entirely devoted to proving that’ the. Great. 


Powers, including present-day America, have declin- -~ 


ed because of economic overstrain caused by military , 


preparations and an ambition to preserve and , 


enlarge their empires. 


Another book widely debated in the United States’ ` 
_ is.by Walter Meade, ‘Mortal Splendor: the American 
‘Empire in’ Transition’’.. 


Its subject is about the 

same: but the author’s attention is focused on 

modern problems, particularly the problems of the 

US — the Power which, he feels, is in decline, above. 
all, because of its imperial policy. Meade describes 

America (along with. her allies) as a “cold war’ 
empire”, rather than the . “free world”. There isa 

lot of meaning in it: the cold. war, fighting Commu-. 
nism and the “Soviet threat’? have, indeed; ‘become 
not only a political religion but also a major deter- 

minant of the economy, politics and intellectual life 

of fhe West, abové all, of the US, of course. 

` The traditional. imperial policy, the policy of, 
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strength has been challenged by the actual ecanomic 
realities of our day i imposing serious restrictions on 
the arms race and, in general, on the cold war Dolicy. 
Face-lifting is not an answer to this challenge. But 
what can be a radical one? 


One way out occasionally. suggested in the US has ` 


been to print dollars just because the ‘American debt 
will have to‘ be repaid in the American currency. 

Isn’t that simple enough? It is, but extremely risky, 
too. For that would mean working up inflation and. 
undermining the creditors’ trust. They are mare and 
more inclined to buy American immovables and 
secure investment in American industry rather than 
acquire American federal debt obligations. 


There is yet another popular prescription in 
America — to shift the financial burden of the arms 
race and the cold-war to the allies. Theré is a lot 

' of speculation in the US to that effect, frightening 
the NATO countries and Japan by telling tiem that 
Washington would no longer be “defending” them, 
But, first, if all ‘the links of the “cold war empire”, 
instead of one, were to be economically worn out, 
would that make the chain of American alliances 


a more solid? And, second, there has to be the allies’ 


consent for the “redistribution of the burden”, 
There is none so far, and it is not easy to get-such a 
consent. What that means is a lot of extra spending 
that will entail grave and dangerous economic, sociat 
and political consequences, and that at a time when 
what public opinion is seeing in the world arena is 
not the rise of tension, but the ground for fresh 
hopes for disarmament, detente ‘and cooperation. 


- Now this is just the point to pass on to enother 
powerful factor of change which is also confronting 
the: US with the necessity of rethinking political 
realities. This is the reform‘drive in the USSR and 
the changes in the policy of our country and its 
‘international initiatives. But it will be logical to 
-start froma different point—the role that the diffi- 
-culties experienced by the USSR, the elements of 
stagnation played in complicating ‘the interrational 
Situation and undermining the processes of Potente 
by the late 1970s. 


At one time ‘capitalism did not by any means 
welcome the very idea of coexistence with socialism, 
with the Soviet Union. On the contrary, for a 
long time it did not want to put up with this fact of 
history. . World capitalism accepted the idea of 
dosistenee only and insofar as socialism had to be 

: accepted as a historical inevitability. But each time 
hopes arose in the West that everything was rever- 
sible and that history could still be replayzd, the 
attitude to socialism changed. In that sense, stagna- 
tion, difficulties in the economy, social, political; 
cultural and intellectual life of our country could 
not but inspire some of the.ruling class of the US 
and its allies ‘with an illusion that socialism had 
entered the age of decline.and was rolling. dawn the 
slope, and that all that had to be done was just to 
push it a little and the problem would be resolved 
once. and for all. 


-Much in the foreign policy of the Aapa 
Administration in its opening stages can be explain- 
‘ed by-this kind of hope. Starting from the policy of 
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“competitive strategies” in the arms race, designed 


-to wear out the Soviet Union economically, making, 


as officially announced, “its earlier defence invest- 
ment obsolete”, imposing military rivalry in areas 


‘where it was the most expensive, and ending with 


CVERVIEWING the past, 


ideologising foreign policy and by subversive propa- 
ganda and “psychological warfare”. 


But ‘the essence of the matter does not boil dowa 
to this alone. The partner, the other side and its 
behaviour ' and ‘policy always play their role im 
aggravating the international situation, like in a 
detente, This policy ‘can hamper such aggravation 


effectively or slightly and sometimes it can serve it 
‘intentionally or unintentionally. 


(a ` 


how, can' we assess ‘the 

Soviet Policy of those years`in this light? Of 
course, the aims and principles of it — peace, 
detente and disarmament — remained the same. But 


the understanding of what was taking place in inter- - 


national relations and in the world surrounding us 


‘did not correspond to the realities in quite a num- 


ber of areas. And if, along with the aims, we con- 
sider the methods and means and the question ‘of 


political skill it would be even more difficult to make ` 


an unequivocal appraisal., A derailed analysis of this 
problem is difficult for many reasons, for one.reason, 


. that while criticising our yesterday’s policy we should 


not damage our policy of today. 


And still we,have to admit that we moved slowly, ` 


very slowly towards the comprehension of the new 


„military and political realities, towards renunciation 


of the obsolete ideas. There was a shortage of initi- 
ative. Improvisations and simplified reactions to 
some or other moves of the West were too frequent. 
In some fields we even let the other side i impose | its 
“rules of the game’’ on us, and we had to fight’on 
the bridgehead forced through by it. 
Illustrative of this is the fact that for a long time 
We put up with procrastinated and fruitless negotia- 
tions, which had no prospects. They were evem 


‘ harmful in some respects because the other side used 


them, and rather successfully, to deceive the Western 
public, to diminish the pressure .of the anti-war 
forces, and to develop in people a feeling of false 


_ Security. The Vienna talks on reducing conventional 


d 


` 


arms and armed forces in Central Europe are the 


‘most graphic illustration of it. They began in 1973 


and have produced no result so far. They began ina 


„peculiar situation when the US, Senate was inclined 


‘reject these talks, 


to approve ““Mansfield’s amendmend” which provi- 
ded for withdrawal ofa sizeable part of the Ameri- 
can troops from Europe. To .bind the Senate hand 
and foot the government of the United States agreed 
to start these negotiations. To_ be sure, we could not 
but there was no need i in letting 
them become an arena for a 14 year long idle talk. 


-And the heaps of “‘stale ware” on other negotiating 


tables, of which Mikhail Gorbachev spoke in Reyk- 
javik, ‘could not have piled up without our conmi~ 
vance or lack of skill, to say the least. 


The fact that the Americans succeeded in imposing 


~ 


H 
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their “rules of the game” on us found expression 
also in some other events, for instance, in the desire 
‘to respond to almost each American programme by 
‘a similar one, without. due account of the difference 
in the economic possibilities, of the strategic and 
‘political realities, and sometimes even of common 
sense. The very possibility of an ‘“‘asymmetrical” 
response, of renouncing competition with the West 
in each specific type of weapons became established 
dn our military-political views only recently , when a,- 
łot was deeply rethought. The same holds true of thé 
idea of ‘reasonable sufficiency”. - 

At a certain stage we even began, if not.to.repro- 
duce, at least to partially “borrow”: a number of 
elements of American® military concepts, elements 
which are alien to us, specifically those relating to 
“nuclear deterrence’? and nuclear war.-Of course, 
there were many explanations of this — we were 
lagging behind, we had to chase after the other side, 
and this old ‘“‘inferiority complex’, redoubled by 
‘eur too long allegiance tothe experience of the 
‘Great Patriotic War without due account. of the 
changed conditions, dictated its logic of behaviour 
‘and pushed towards the policy “a spike against à 
spike” (at times also in the information sphere), 
even when this was unwarranted. Such logic impel- 

- led us, rightfully considering ourselves to be a great 
power, not always to fully take ‘into account (I 
mean again not the aims but the means, and methods) ` 
‘the fact that we are a great socialist power which has 
its own principles and sources of strength that were < 

_ discovered by V.I.. Lenin and -that enabled us to 
‘register great successes more than once, even in the 
first years after the October revolution when’ we, as 
Lenin stressed, were “Extremely weak” militarily. 
The return to Lenin’s ideas, which we are witnessing’ 
now, proves to be all the- more effective in view of 
the fact that today a mature’ socialist policy should 
supplement but not.replace military and economic 
might. 

The aforesaid factors could not but tell on the 
international situation. They facilitated the turn 
‘from detente to the cold warand did not let us 
prevent the militarist campaign in the USA and its 
allies at the end of the 1970s and at the beginning 
of the 1980s. ~. ` cn 

. That is why the changes in our country. became 

-such an important frontier, a real watershed also 
from the standpoint of world politics. ’ 
' I mean, above all, perestroika, the’ renewal pro- 

‘eesses in our country which help destroy the esta- 

-blished anti-Soviet stereotypes and to revive the 
magnetic force and prestige of’sdcialism. The rapid, 
bold and resolute development of the USSR’s 

foreign policy exerts growing influence on the inter- 
national situation. Political initiative was snatched 
and energetically used in the interests of peace, 

„international security and disarmament. We are 
witnessing the first results: the signing of the Treaty 
with the USA on the elimination of two classes + 

of nuclear missiles, the improvement of the Soviet 

-Union’s relations with the People’s Republic of 

- China, with a number of West European states and 
with many developing countries, and the bold moves 
to settle the regional conflict in Afghanistan and 
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around it. This isa lot for a period of less than 
three years. ‘ i 5 

But othez results are no less important. In Paris in’ 
the autumn of 1985, Miknil Gorbachev spoke 
about the “danger of the our consciousness trailing 
the rapid change of being” and: about our striving to 
bridge this gap. These were not mere promises, In the 
past three year the Soviet policy has made headway in 
working out new political thinking and has advanced 
a number of new:bold ideas — of a nuclear-weapon- 
free, demilitarised and non-violent world, the concept 
of-a comprehensive international security. system, 
and others. These are major ideas and concepts for 
a long time ahead, which begin to produce a real: 
effect and hold promise of a deep impact on inter- 
national relations in the future. These ideas embody 
the choice which the Soviet Union has already made, 
once and for all. ` se 

Itis hardly possible to overestimate the signi- 
ficance of everything, that is taking place, in the 


aggregate — perestorika and glasnost, new political | 
- thinking, and the foreign policy initiatives which are 


already being translated into reality. In my view, 
something very serious is taking place, the breaking 
of the basic frame, of the entire political infrastruc- 
ture of the cold war is beginning. The “‘image'of the 
enemy” is being eroded, one that has been ever- 
present and absolutely vital for the foreign and 
military policy of the US and its allies -after the 
Second World War. The Western press is alréady 
talking about the destruction ‘of the stereotype of 


„the “enemy” as “Gorbachev’s secret weapon”. This , 


weapon is not’ secret but is really powerful — the 
arms race, the power. politics with respect to the 
developing states and the military blocs are unthink- 
able without the “enemy” and without the ‘‘Soviet 
threat”, the more so in the context of the economic 
and political problems which are now encountered 


by the USA and by many of its allies. The cold war — 


and the arms race need these stereotypes as the 
breath of life. It is impossible to wage a cold war or 
to engage in the arms race without.an enemy, and a 
verisimilar one, which could be used to scare.the 
people.. But serious and, most likely, long-term 
changes have taken place. It is no longer possible 
for the initiators of the cold war to so. ‘easily abuse 
their public’s credulity (and our past “mysterious 
taciturity” in some questions and . clumsiness and 
stumbling over words in others, whether with respect 
to our policy and our intentions or the other side 
and its policy which were often presented in such a 
way that it did not convince our people and only: 
gave. the West cause for speculations). ‘ ; 


Se what choice is in store for the Americans in the 
‘new economic and political situation? 

_ To, avoid a wrong impression, I would like to say 
‘first of all that the problems, encountered by 
America, in their whole scale, interrelations and 


significance have not yet become the subject ofa . 


nationwide’ debate. Even in the course of the elec- 
tion campaign which is gaining momentum they are 
talking more about individual aspects of the problem 
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(the budget deficit and. the debt; the liberal demo- 
crats are talking about the: situation of poor Ameri- 
cans, etc) than about the problem as a whole. Only 
‘some specialists give serious thought to it, and 
they alone are disputing whether or not the time of 
„the USA’s “imperial grandeur” is over, whether the 
- USA is able to determine the destinies of the world 
or, conversely, the world and the socio-economic 
realities inside'the USA will determine the destinies 
of America and of the American policy. 

But any specific'issue of concern to the ‘American 
public must lead in one way or another to compre- 
hension of the necessity of a choice of the way in 
which the USA will build its ‘relations with the rest 

of the world. Two tendencies are visible here. 


One (itis too early to qualify it as new thinking . 


but it can already be viewed as a realistic tendency) 
proceeds from the idea that the economic and poli- 
tical realities and the internal and international situa- 
tion of United States require dramatic changes. The 


choice in the economic affairs is abundantly clear:: 


' either to consume less, or to invest less, or to produce 
more. This choice is not at all simple. To produce 
' more one has to invest more. 
estimates made by the Americans themselves, giant 
investments’ are needed because of the desolate 
condition of .many spheres. Where can they be 
found? It is the most acute political issue in America; 
It has made experts rack their brains over all possi- 
ble reserves of the economy, including a reduction 
of military spending. As for cutting the Americans’ 
consumption, it is believed that this is unavoidable. 
-But what will be the political consequences of all 
these measures, particularly in view of the fact that 
the precipice between. the rich and the poor has 


deepened in the past few years and the number of | 


the poor has increased? In short, Reagan’s succes- 
sors willface many very difficult problems in the 
home policy. 

These problems will demand: a certain choice also 
in the foreign policy. . The advocates ofa realistic 
tendency hold the view that the: foreign palicy of 
the United States must help resolve its damestic 
problems, economic ones in -particular, specifically 
through’ reduction of the military allocations. It is 
an important ` but not the sole issue which presses 
for changes in the foreign policy. 

The increased interrelation with other countries, 
and the interdependence and the unity of the world 
(despite all differences and contradictions) call for 
new thinking and new approaches not only in the 
military-political sphere. 

Take the acute problem facing the US — its under 
mined competitiveness. In conditions where the 
productive capacities of capitalist ‘countries are 
growing faster than solvent demand (these) countries 
are simultaneously the main producers and the 
main buyers), rivalry between them will grow conti- 
nuously. So far the Us and its allies solved ensuing 
problems by consistently remodelling’ their limited 
markets. The US, used to increase pressure in order 


to reduce the influx of allied goods in the country , 


and make them buy more American goods. 
~ Apparently, this method does not offer a lasting 
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According to the- 


solution to world economic problems, Sooner or 
later the machine will slow down and cause serious 
shocks. Meanwhile, -the solution is here: instead 


.-of Yemodelling markets, we must expand them and 


make them a truly world market. 

, But this will pose new economic problems before 
the US, its allies and the international community. 
Many of these problems were predicted in Soviet: 
proposals on the creation of an all- -embracing 
system of international security, in particular in the 
economic part. I mean above all accelerated deve- 
lopment of countries that bave shed colonialist 
fetters (including through rechanneling to them part 
of the means which are being gobbled by the arms, 
race), a fair solution of the debt problem, and the 
involvement of newly-free countries into the sys- 
tem of mutually beneficial international division 
of labour,on a par with other states. I also mean a 
radical expansion of economic relations with 
socialist countries, the renunciation of discrimina- 
tory practices, and the ‘use of new forms of cooper- 
ation. This policy would fundamentally improve 
international economic relations, promote the pro- 
sperity of the West and the Fast, the North and. the 
South, and strengthen international security and 
economic and political stability in the world. 


All this is very important, because we are wit- - i 


nessing an unmatched growth of the weight of eco- , ' 


nomic (as well as social, cultural, humanitarian and 
moral) factors and aspects in: international rela- 
tions. It has been growing at the expense of dimi- 
nishing possibilities to use military force (at least, 
to-use it “rationally”, reaching political aims), 
Military force, which used to dominate international 
relations, has been proving’ unable to influence 
the solution of more or less big political problems. 
This is -also a new reality of the day.’ 


A vivid example of these changes is the outcome . 
of the deployment of the US naval armada in the 
‘Persian Gulf in 1987, The US has amassed a formid- 
‚able force in the Gulf, worth some 500 billion 
‘dollars, and each day of its stay there costs the US ° 
millions of dollars. The ' US also invited the parti- 
cipation of allied navies. But in the existing condi- 
tions, the results of this are meagre, if not oppo- 
site to what has -been planned. After the deploy- 
ment- of the US naval force in the Gulf, oil ship- 
ments decreased many times'over, and. the political 


. situation in the region (which was at explosion. 


point due to the Iran-Iraq war).deterioraied. 


Aside from the Soviet-US statément that a 
nuclear war cannot be won, there are many more- 
examples of the impotence of the use of military 
force at the regional level, be it in the Middle East 
Central America or -other conflict areas. History 
is offering us more and ‘more’ lessons to learn. It 
is time we started learning. 

This is apparently understood by the advocates of 
realism, who are becoming a considerable force, 
involving many reasonable US politicians, business- 
men and the public. 

But the realistic trend has its adversary. I would 
callit the traditional trend. Its advocates speak 
against changes, for the PEeewanee iof traditional 
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policies and approaches, and- the established order 
in international relations. 

The right-wingers. are the most outspoken sage 
cates of this trend, openly calling for another cold 
war., They accuse Reagan of ‘“‘treason’? and of 
“selling out to the ‘Bolsheviks’, and are working to 
blur-the meaning /of the Soviet-US INF Treaty. 
Other advocates of the traditional trend include a 


considerable part of the “moderate”? (or moderately’. 


conservative) bipartisan foreign policy establish- 
ment,. political and public figures, and experts on 
military and ‘international affairs, who have been 
brought up during and où the cold war..They are 
obviously unable to understand and adopt any new 
policy outside the cold war context. Many tradi- 
tionalists are world-famous figures. And, impor- 
tantly, they have ‘vested political and economic 
interests and the . military-industrial complex on 
their side. Taken together, this makes them a for- 
midable political force. - 


T# struggle ahead will be fierce and -acute. It is 
untimely to try to predict its outcome, although 
the correlation between the “war party” and the 
“peace party” in the US has been changing, ‘which 
was recently noted by Mikhail Gorbachev with 
regard to all monopoly capital. But.we can’ say that 
never before did the US face such an acute problem 
of choice, or more. precisely, the need for changes. 
, This problem was engendered by transformations 
in the US and: the world. History teaches us that 
policy can lag behind the demands of life or run 
counter to them for a long time. But eventually it 
would not be able to ignore them, although a choice 
that presupposes radical changes is' always difficult 
to make. We know this from our.own experience. 
Sometimes I think that America will not avoid a 
' perestroika and a glasnost of its own. 
-~ Why glasnost? Because the country absolutely 
needs a serious discussion which cannot be replaced 
- with 30-second election clips. 
Because so much has changed that absolete, thinking 
and policy threaten to lead the country into a dead- 
end and most negatively affect: the international 
situation. 

-Iam oftenasked: Would changes last? In the 1970s, 
detente gained strength, only to be feplaced by 
another round of the cold war. Maybe, such fluctua- 
tions in the temperature of international: relations 
are inevitable, like tides or seasons? ` 

No, such zigzags and fluctuations in international 
politics are avoidaþle. Moreover, today they are 
inadmissible \and even deadly. Does this mean that 
lasting, stable positive changes in international 
relations are possible? I think so. We have, discussed 
many of them: the decreasing role of: military force 
as an instrument of international politics; the econo- 
mic limits on the arms race; the _ growing inter- 


dependence of the world enabling us to guarantee: 
security only with. the other side, never at its-- 


expense; and last but not least, perestroika in the 
' Soviet ‘Union, the new political thinking and, mew 
Soviet initiatives. 

T would: like to add one more thing:. internal 
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Why perestroika? . 


problems of states and societies are: growing "moré 
complicated. This concerns’ all countries, big and 
small, rich and poor, industrially developed - and 
developing. ‘Economic development problems 
become aggravated; social conflicts assume new 
dimensions; ecological threat is growing; inter- ethnic 
relations are coming to the fore in many ‘countries: 
This. is. probably natural, because modern society. is 
becoming more complicated, multidimensional and 


contradictory, and the speed of changes ‘has been - 
“Tittle 


growing. There are also other Problems, 
studied yet. 

So what are the conclusions? - jie ey 

The main conclusion is that today the key forein 
policy interest of any. nation is the creation of 
favourable conditions for settling internal-problems, 
and advancing in the economic, social, cultural and 
other spheres. This fully concerns both the' Soviet 
Union and the US. Aside from the'task of averting 
nuclear catastrophe, their foreign policies have 
developed another common interest — to create 
conditions where foreign policy affairs would at the 
least nct interfere with the settlement .of internal 


- problems, and at the most promote their solution. ` 


Another conclusion is that in this interdependent 
world, the tasks of internal development (even for 
such major powers as the Soviet Union and the US) 
cannot be fulfilled by standing’ aloof from the prob- 


lems of other countries or global problems concern: — 


ing entire humanity. “So the question is not whether 
to take part in international affairs or not. .The 
question is how to make this participation promote 


the settlement of national and international prob- - 


lems. ‘This creates another mutual interest.. for’ the 
two, superpowers — cooperation (together with other 
countries) in tackling major international problems; 
including through diverting a part of the. funds 
from military rivalry. 

It would be naive to think that major stiatual 
interests would create an idyll in. relations between 
the Soviet Union and the US. No, serious differences 
and even contradictions will persist. Hence the com- 
petition and rivalry. But objective conditions call for 
renouncing dangerous forms of rivalry that can 


_undermine national potential. 


I believe that the issue, of ‘competifion should be 
regarded more cautiously than ever before. Yes, we 
must and will compete for a better, more attractive 


model of social. development and better conditions : 


for the realisation of personality, and in settling 


- humerous problems of material and cultural develop- 


ment of society. Such competition will not under- 
mine or ruin our: societies; it will strengthen and 


- stimulate our development, prodding us on to score 


eyer better results and to réview our own achieve- 
ments and the achievements of the partner more 
critically. 


But there are spheres where competition between 


the Soviet Union and the US is senseless ‘and 
dangerous. It would be silly to agree to ‘compete in 
spheres. suggested by some American politicians. For 


example, we: neither.want nor will compete with the 


US in SDI; We neither want nor will compete in the 
creation of military bases and ‘‘spheres of influence”. 
‘(Continued on poge 35) 
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NELSON MANDELA’S LATEST NOTE 


Galvanising Masses. behind Anti-apartheid Struggle 


May 25 is not only the birthday of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) which is now 
completing 25 years ofits eventful existence,. it is also the “Africa Liberation Day”. That 
is how the foundation of the OAU is sought to be observed ‘every year in accordance with 
a decision taken at the time of the Organisatian’s birth in 1963. On the occasion of the 25th’ 
anniversary of the “Afrcia Liberation Day” we publish the following note from Nelson Mandela, 
that towering South African freedom fighter languishing in the racist Pretoria regime’s prisons 
for the last 26 years. This note — which constitutes the foreword to the publication 
Preparing for Power : Oliver Tambo Speaks (compiled by ‘Adelaide’ Tambo’and published by ` 
Heinemann Educational ‘Books Limited in-the African Writers Series in 1987) — happens to. be 















ama member of the African © 


“ National Congress. I have 
‘ ‘always been a member of the 
African National Congress and I 
will remain a member of the 
African National' Congress until 
the day I die.: Oliver Tambo is 
rauch more than a brother to me. 


He is my. greatest friend, and. 


comrade for nearly 50 years. if 
there-is any one amongst you 
who cherishes my freedom, Oliver 
Tambo cherishes it more, and I 
know that he would give his life 
to see me free. There- is no diffe- 
rence between his views and 
mine. 
It is an „extraordinary exercise 
fora man to write an introduc- 
tion toa book, he has not seen, 
“an exercise which may degenerate 
into inaccurate generalisations. 
All that I know is that the book 
is a collection of Oliver’s speeches 
and, at the moment of writing, I 
have not even the barest inform- 
ation as to exactly where and 


when the speeches were ‘made, 


the actual. issues discussed and 
the title of-the book. He‘is a ban- 


ned person, and in terms of‘ 


South African Jaw what he says 
may not be published. For this 
reason it has not been possible to 
keep track of his speeches during 
the 26 years in which he has been 
in exile. : 

But we live in abnormal times 
and our own actions must inevit- 
“ably be influenced by the circum- 
stances in which we have to carry 
out our political tasks. There are 
many areas of activity in which 
our responses must depart from 
the accepted norms and usual 
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Mandela’s latest piece of writing that was srauggled out of Pollsmoor prison. — Editor 


practice, and this introduction is 
one of them. ` 
Fortunately the task is made 


relatively easy by the fact that the - 


theme and quality of Oliver’s 
speeches are fairly predictable. As 
a student, school teacher and 
lawyer, he established a solid re- 
putation 4 a clear thinker and 
accomplished speaker, a reputa- 
tion which became a valuable 
asset when he turned politician. 
His speeches and writings will 

in all’ probability include `-a 
detailed review: of the current. 
Political situation in ` South 
Africa, the kind of society for 
which the people are fighting, 
the unity af the people, the pre- 
servation of an alliance bet- 
ween the ANC and the South 
African Communist Party, the 
combination of legal and illegal 
struggle, the mapping out of the 
short-and long-term goals of 
the ANC, the strength and weak- 
nesses of the organisation and 
enemy, the prosecution of the 


armed struggle, tribute to the 


brave heroes who have fallen in 
the battlefield and. who have 
been captured by . the enemy + 
and those, who are operating’ 


` inside the country against heavy 


odds, the importance of sanc- 
tions against South Africa, mass 
mobilization, violence amongst 
the people, negotiations with the 


, government, the significance of the 


successive South African dele- 


_ gations to Lusaka, relations with 


our neighbouring states and the 
rest of the world. | 
Although Oliver may not be 


quoted in South Africa, the 


- Conference in 1985 





‘government has been unable to 


silence either comment on his 
leadership qualities or the warm 
praise he is receiving from a 
wide .variety of sources. Here 
we can only mention but a few of 
these. Tom Lodge, one of South 
Africa’s leading political com- 
mentators, writing in the October 
1985 issue of South Africa Inter- 
national, describes Oliver’s 


- political style as low key, and 


adds that the success thé ANC 
has had in maintaining its unity 
and purpose in 25 years of exile 
is attributable in no small part 
to his personal qualities. John 
Battersby writes from- London: 
“Tambo is on an international 
mission to win friends and ` 
influence people on behalf of 
the ANC, and is having con- 
Siderable success.” The rousing 
reception he received at fhe- 
Bournemouth Labour Party 
illustrates 
impact his 


the . formidable 
made on the 


speeches have 
British people, 

All these tributes, occurred in 
just one year and fcrm part of 
the countless compliments which 
have been and which continue 
to be showered .on him. In the 
early sixties when he addressed 
a session of the United Nations, 
he eyen received praise from 
quite an unexpected corner. In 
reply to that speech Eric Louw, 
then South African Minister of 


. Foreign Affairs, sought to defend 


the policy of his government by 
pointing . out that it was the 
very South Africa which was 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Sometimes.as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome would greet ~ 
. me: Bharat Mata Ki Jai — ‘Victory to Mother India’. I would ask them 
' unexpectedly what they meant by that cry; who was this Bharat Mata; Mother `` 
_ India, whose victory they. wanted?. My question would amuse them and. 
_ surprise them, and then, not knowing exactly what to answer, they would look. 
at each other and at me. .I persisted in my questioning. At last a vigorous 
_ Jat, wedded to the soil: from immemorial generations, would say that it was 
the dharti, the good earth of India, that they meant. What earth? Their.” 
' particular village patch, or all the patches in the district or province, or in the 
"whole of India? . And’ so’ question and answer went.on, till they would ask . 
- me impatiently to tell them -all about it. I would endeavour to do so’ and: 
- explain that India was all this that they had thought, but it was, much more. 
The mountains and the rivers of India, and the forests and the broad fields, 
‘ which gave us food, were all dear to.us, but what counted ultimately were 
the people of India, -people like them and me, who were spread out all over ~ 
this vast land. Bharat Mata, Mother India, was €ssentially these millions 
of people, and victory’ to her.meant victory to these people. You are parts 
of this Bharat Mata, I told them, you are in a manner yourselves Bharat Mata, | 
and as this idea slowly soaked ‘into their brains, their eyes would light up 
as.if they had made a great discovery. _ oa ea S ee 
. I felt they had vast stores of suppressed energy and ability, and I wanted - ` 
- to release.these and make them.feel young and vital again. we = » 2 
= ` Though outwardly there was. -diversity and infinite variety among our ' 
‘people, everywhere there was that tremendous impress of oneness, which had. 
held: all of us together for ages past, whatever political-fate or misfortune had 
` befallen us. The unity of India. was no longer merely an intellectual 
conception for me: it was an emotional experience which overpowered me. ' n 
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Mainstream offers its homage to the memory of the architect of modern 
India on the-occasion of his twentyfourth death anniversary (May 27) 
en ae 











Jawaharlal Nehru and India’s. National Security x 


P.S. JAYARAMU 
N attempt has been ‘madé in this article’ to 


A identify the major issues which threatened 
India’s national security during the Nehru era and 
examine the pattern of the leadership’s responses to 
those threats. It is contended’ that the leadership 


was able to perceive the threats to national security. 


— and in advancing this view, we ‘reject the thesis 
that India’s threat perception under Nehru was 
wrong — and generally pursued a diplomatic and 
foreign policy response to meet these threats. 


If Nehru’s foreign policy and strategic posture 
were based on peace and conflict resolution and | 


not on deterrence (a shift from which began to 
manifest itself in the aftermath of the India-China 
conflict of 1962), such a peace posture was the 
inevitable outcome: of Nehru’s thinking on world 
affairs and his broad goals of Asian solidarity, area. 


of peace and world order.- The techniques that. 
Nehru believed in, and followed, were negotiation, | 


mediation and even friendly compromises and not 
those rooted in wars. and military methods. Any 
attempt to analyse India’s security situation under 
Nehru: should be,made keeping in mind the above 
mentioned perspective,.as otherwise the result 
would be incorrect evaluation. and’ unfair conclu- 
sions. : i ; 
Before’ proceeding with the task of identifying 
the threats to Iadian national security, it is useful 
to establish tne linkage between security and non- 
alignment in the Indian context. India accepted the 
foreign policy strategy. of non-alignment primarily 
with the objective of. ensuring theisecurity of the 
country — where independence had just then been 
won — in a world dominated by two ideologically 
powerful. blocs led by the United States and the 


. Soviet Union. It is primarily this security consider- 


va 


ation which made India evolve a path of moving 
away from the power blocs. f ` 

A historical explanation for India’s acceptance 
of the foreign ‘policy strategy of non-alignment has 
been provided by K.'M. Panikkar. In his book 
Problems of Indian Defence, Panikkar raises the 
question as to why India denied herself the bene- 
fits of an alliance with more powerful states at a, 
time when great powesr like Britain had found it. 
>necessary. to join alliances in. order to safeguard 
their security interests. His analysis is -indeed very 
instructive and relevant. He wrote: “To understand: 
this; one has to go back to Indian history. It was 
through subordinate alliances for the purpose. of 
defending their territories that the rulers of India lost 
their independence in the eighteenth and the first half 
of thé nineteenth century. By calling a strong power 
-to help you in defending. your independence, you 
subordinate your policies to the advice of the pro- 
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tecting power and thereby limit'your independence 
PEA With so recent an experience to warn her, it 
is not ‘surprising that India has refused to allow 
herself to be allied in mutual security pacts.” 
Historical experience thus provided a strong input 
to the Indian decision ‘to accept , the. non-align- 
ment strategy. ‘The prevailing global strategic 
environment characterised by cold war was of 
course the dominant consideration. Nehru’s con- 
cept of nof-alignment had an implicit security 
Tationale. The purpose of the policy was not merely 
one of steering clear of military blocs for moral 
-Teasons, but also one of manoeuvring among the 
- great-powers for security reasons. Non‘alignment, 
conducted prudently’ was expected to reduce 
‘India’s dependence on military strength and yet 
enhance India’s. security.’ i 
This aspect of non-aligament was reinforced by 
the strong belief on the part of the leadership that 
there existed a kind of balance of power in the 
world which was a guarantee for India’s security.® 
-Nehru himself had this idea for a long time and he 
‘wrote years earlier: “It may be that some will 
covet her, but the master desire will be to prevent , 
any other nation from possessing India. No country 
will tolerate the idea of another acquiring the com- 
manding position which England occupied for so 
long. If any power was uncautious enough, to make 
the attempt, all the others would combine. to trounce 
- the intruder. This mutual rivalry would in itself bè” 
the shirest guarantee against all attacks on India.’ 
It is- thus -evident that the strategy of non-align- 
ment was formulated with the international balance 
.of power: in view and came in handy to’ India to 
protect herself from ‘being threatened by the cold 
war protagonists. @ne could say that non-alignment 
becomes the balance of power in a world of rigid 
bipolarity.® Day 
As regards threat identification, it manifested 
ilself at two levels: global and regional. At the 
global .level; the major'threat came from the politics 
of cold war. As Rana appropriately says: “No other 
' threat was as compelling in the Indian view as the 
threat from the politics of cold war.’’® The pro- 
ponents of cold war were eager to win over India to, ' 
their side to improve the prospects of achieving their 
objectives. India’s size, strategic position, population 
and resources’ provided the immediate impetus to 
their attempts. Perceiving this design of the cold 
war contenders, the Indian leadership felt that an 
involvement by. India with either of the blocs’ would 
virtually expose the country to threats and. pressures 
of the other. Both Western free enterprise and 
Marxism had significant influence on Indian politics 
and India‘ leaning on either side would have contri- 
buted to increasing domestic tensions also. 
While this specific cold war threat was a decisive 
factor in India accepting the foreign policy strategy 
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of non-alignment, it, however; did not mean `that 
non-alignment originated in the'wake of cold war. 


` Undoubtedly, the origins of non-alignment in India. 


can be traced to the nationalist movement.’ Cold 
. War only provided the-context in which the foreign 
relations of the country had to be conducted on a 
non-aligned path and in fact ‘added to the compul- 
sions for adopting that policy.- Although initially 
the policy was decried and not accepted by. the 
world — the Soviets dubbed India as ‘lackey’ and 
‘running dog of imperialism’ and -the Americans 
called the policy ‘immoral’ — it came to be gradually 
accepted by the mid-1950s. The Korean war pro- 
vided India an opportunity to demostrate her non- 
aligned position, which in turn explains the role 
' played by India in the Korean settlement. This 
acknowledgement of India’s. non-aligned position 
enabled India to play the role of a mediator. channel 


of communication and peacekeeper in the Suez, the- 


Lebanon and the Congo crises. In all these conflict 
situations, India under Nehru’s leadership played a 
key role wholly disproportionate to her military. 
power. - Os vast 
At the regional level, the threat to India’s national 
security come largely from Pakistan and China, in 
that order, as perceived by the leadership. Pakistan’s 
war with India -over the question of Kashmir in 
1947-48 became the first conflict situation Indian 
security managers had to face immediately after 
“independence. The decision to take the Kashmir 
question to the United Nations reflects India’s 
approach to conflict resolution under Nehru. In 
keeping with his beliefs “and orientations, Nehru 
thought sincerely that the best method to solve the 


‘dispute’ would beto accept an unbiased mediation | 


sof the world body. ; 

_ But what happened in the United Nations is a diffe- 
rent story. The blatant pro-Pakistani attitude of the 
Western powers, especially Britain and the United 
States, awakened Nehru to the realities of power- 
politics. While the very first resolution called for 


Pakistani troop withdrawal, bringing the entire State 


of J & K under the Srinagar administration-and then 
holding a plebiscite, subsequent UN Resolutions 
watered down this position and increasingly sought 
to equate India and Pakistan. i i 
Understandably therefore, Nehru rejected. Menzies’ 
compromise formula put forward on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, showed a lukewarm attitude to the 
„subsequent UN resolutions and finally adopted an 
unyielding stand — rightly though — when the UN 
- respresentative Dr Frank Graham came to India. ` 


Pakistan’s~ special relations with the Western - 


. powers, its formal joining of the Western alliances 
system in 1954 and the consequent inflow of 
American arms into Pakistan led to an escalation of 
tensions between India and Pakistan. Nehru clearly 
saw through the likely effects of the injection of cold 
war tensions into the subcontinental politics. The 

- prime objective of Nehru’s diplomacy in that context 
was to wean away Pakistan. from the Western 
alliances system, involve it positively in the task of 

_ achieving peace and cooperation in the sub-continent 
and shield the sub-continent from the impact of the 
cold war. 
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In keeping with his foreign policy posture, Nehru - 
offered a no-war pact:to Pakistan. Pakistan spurned 
the offer probably because of the support it enjoyed 
from the Western powers. This no-war pact offer 
was repeated by Nehru’s successors -often .- but 
Pakistan continued to reject the offer. Strangely 
enough, Pakistan has come up with its own brand. 
of no-war pact in recent years (Zia-ul-Haq offered it 
first in 1981). ; a i 

Next to Pakistan, the threat to India’s national 
security came from China. The earliest manifestation 
of Chinese threat was perceived in the Chinese occu- 
pation of Tibet. It is our argument, that India under. 
Nehru perceived the Chinese threat clearly and 


` reacted in a manner which was in keeping with his 


approach to conflict resolution. Nehru’s Tibet policy 


- has to be analysed in the context of, first, the’ Bfitish 


legacy on India’s territorial position, and’ secondly, 
‘his concern for India-China relations, which accord- 
ing to him was essential for ‘the’ realisation of the 
goals of Asian solidarity and area of peace. ee 
Dr Gopal’s recent biography (volume II) of Nehru ~ 
throws a flood of light on Nehru’s perception of the 
problem, his attitude and foreign policy responses. 
‘Nehru accepted Chinese occupation of Tibet because - 
he strongly believed that independent India could 
have no hold over the territory of Tibet. He said: 
“We have only given up what in fact we could not 
hold and what in fact had in reality gone. We have 
given up certain rights which we have exercised - 
internally in Tibet. Obviously, we cannot do that 
now; we have gained instead something that is very 


- important that is, a friendly frontier and, an impact 
acceptance of that frontier.”° The last part of the* 


sentence — “we have gained a friendly frontier and an 
implicit acceptance of that frontier’? — enables us 
to understand the importance Nehru attached to the 
-border problem with China and his decision to accept 
the Chinese occupation of Tibet has to be understood 
in the context of his concern for India-China 
relations. i e . oy 

Nehru thought, at that point of time, that in 
accepting the Chinese occupation of Tibet, we had 
gained in turn their acceptance of our frontier with 
them. This line of argument is also advanced by 
Shyam Bhatia in his book ‘India’s Nuclear Bomb’ 
(1979), wherein he says: ‘‘Although thé invasion of 


. Tibet placed China in a commanding position along 


the border withIndia, the Indian Government did. . 
not.increase its investment in the armed forces so as 


- to prepare for a possible armed confrontation with 


China in the future. . Any such increased investment. 
could have been regarded as provocative by the ` 
Chinese, and furthermore; it would have jeopardised 
Nehru’s strategy of winning Peking over by diplo- 
matic means,” -~ ae f 

Yet another factor to be borne in mind while 
analysing Nehru’s Tibet policy concerns the regional 
and international strategic environment as obtainéd 
at that time. Writing oo this aspect, T.N. Kaul, 
who was working in the Indian Embassy in .China 
at that time, says: “We had a hostile neighbour in 
Pakistan backed by the USA, and the West especial- 
ly on the Kashmir issue. The Soviet Union’s rela- 
tions with India were stil] in the process of formula- 


\ 


‘s 


‘tion and had not yet become friendly.”".-Given this .: 


_kind of environment, Nehru could not have acted in 
any other manner than he did.” This is borne out 
in the writing of-Kavic' when he says: ‘‘While fully 
aware of the strategic implications of Tibet, the 
Indian Government had responded to ‘the altered: 
Himalayan’ situation in a manner that must be des- 
cribéd as politically discreet, diplomatically’cautious, 
economical of financial and material resources and 


projected over a long term. The overriding dtermi- - 


nant of its policy was to avoid giving any provoca- 
tion to Peking at almost all costs and to continue 
the tranquility of Himalayan region primarily by 
astute diplomacy.” It could, however, be justifi- 
ably argued that Nehru could perhaps have used the 
Tibet issue as a bargaining chip in the settlement of 
the Sino-Indian border which he failed to do. 


On the question of the boundary dispute with 


China, it is generally held by a number of writers on ` 


Nehru’s foreign policy that he failed to perceive the 
threat China posed to India’s national security. 


` Such conclusions are based on an inadequate under- 


standing of Nehru’s views on the question of Chinese 
threat to India’s national security. This cen be 


‘substantiated‘by recalling some of the statements 


made by Nehru himself and his advice to Indians 
visiting China. D.R. Mankekar who visited China 
in 1954 was told by Nehru before his departure to 
Peking that “some day or other these two Asian 
giants were bound to tread on each other’s corns 
and come into conflict and that would be a calamity 
for Asia. This isan eventuality which we should 
all strive hard to avert.’ 


‘Later in 1959 when the relations bet- 
ween the two countries strated deteriorating, 
Nehru made a, series of statements in Parliament 
and outside which, if analysed carefully, provide an 


. insight into his perception of the threat posed by 


China to India and Asia at large. For instance, he 


said in the Lok Sabha in November 1959: “Ever : 
.since the Chinese Revolution, we naturally had to 


think of what the new China was likely to be. We 
realised that this revolution was going to be a big 
factor‘in Asia, in the world, and in regard to us we 


. realised — we knew that amount of history — that a 
strong China is normally an expansionist China. . 


Throughout history, that has been the case. And 
we felt that the great push towards indurialisation of 
that country, plus the amazing rate of its population 


‘increase, would together create a most dangerous 


situation. Taken also with the fact of China’s some- 


what inherent tendency to be expansive when she is - 
stronger, we realised the danger to India_.As the’ 


years have gone by, this fact has become more and 
more apparent and obviously if any person imagines 
that we have followed our China policy without’ 
realising the consequences, he is mistaken,’ _ 


Around’ the same time addressing the Border 7 


Committee, Nehru said: “Since 1950 the picture of 
the two powerful states coming face to face with each 
other in a tremendous manner has been before the 
Government.’ It is amply evident from these 
statements that Nehru was able to perceive the 
Chinese threat to India’s national securiy. This 
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leaves us with task-of analysing his China policy. 
-It is worth realling that the major plank of 
Nehru’s China policy consisted in the foreign policy 
posture of panchsheel or peaceful co-existence. There 
were two overriding considerations in accepting the, 
Panchsheel posture: first, it was a natural corollary to 
his broader- goals of Asian solidarity and area of 
peace; secondly, Nehru perhaps thought that the best 
way of managing the Pakistani threat to India’s 
national security in the region would be to pursue 
a friendly Panchsheel strategy with China. Perhaps 
he saw in this posture a means by which he could 
prevent the possibility of China being wooed by 
Pakistan or vice versa. Or probably Nehru thought 
that in the absence of such a foreign policy posture 
the boundary dispute between India and China could 
lead to a situation where India will have to take on 
one more military ‘threat (from China) in addition 
to the existing one from Pakistan. Thus, the Panch- 
sheel agreement was essentially a preventive diplo- 
macy.?” . i 

Having accepted the peaceful co-existence policy 
with regard to China — which fitted in with his 


global approach — Nehru found himself faced with 


the problem of negotiating the solutiou to boundary 
dispute. Dr. Gopal’s biography of Nehru (Volumes - 
TI and ILI) gives an insight into the series of efforts 
that Nehru undertook to negotiate the boundary dis- 
pute with the Chinese. His repeated instructions to 
the then ambassador in Peking K.M. Panikkar to 
discuss the Indian position on the border dispute 
with the Chinese leadership bear testimony to 
Nehru’s' concern not to leave the dispute unresolved. 


“Tt is, however, unfortunate that Panikkar felt that 
it would be in India’s interest not to raise the issue 
and press. for China’s acceptance of ‘the border. 
Also Chou En-lai successfully created an impression 
that the border would not pose a major problem 
and during ‘his visit to India in 1956 stated that 
“the Chinese Government would recognise the' 


_so-called McMahon Line as the frontier in the 


disputed area.” - This perhaps led Nehru to feel 
that the boundary dispute will not escalate into a 
military confrontation. Nehru however continued 


‘his written dialogue with the Chinese leadership 


explaining the Indian position on the boundary 
issue2® But finally when China attacked India, 
Nehru was shocked because his implicit faith in 


-the efficacy of peaceful settlement of disputes was 


shattered. Believing that his diplomacy would 
succeed, Nehru had not paid adequate attention 
to defence." This was undoubtedly a grave mis- 
take. But then, war and military methods occupied 
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å secondary place in Nehru’s approach to the 
handling of :threats to national 
belief was in diplomatic negotiations. This was 
amply indicated in his article ‘in foreign affairs 
written after the India-China conflict of 1962. He 
wrote: Whatever temporary military success the 
Chinese may have gained by their aggression on 
India, J think it would be correct to say that they 
have failed thus far in their main endeavour.’ Not 
only have they converted a friendly country like 
‘India into one basically hostile to them..-but the 
‘policy of non-alignment has not broken down and 
stand confirmed. China has lost the good ’ faith 
‘of most of the non-aligned countries and even of 
‘many of her Communist allies. She‘stands isolated 
today.”?! a 

In keeping with his belief in negotiation and 
mediation, after the war, Nehru accepted the 
Colombo proposals,’* put forward by. five non- 
aligned powers. The proposal, of course, was a 
non-starter because of China’s intransigence. Nehru 
pursued his approach to national security through 
diplomacy throughout his lifetime. i 


Given the international and regional strategic - 


environment it was not so much Nehru’s perception 
‘and ‘policy that failed; the failure wherever ‘it 
occurred, was in diplomacy and techniques of diplo- 
macy. 
Nehru’s successors speaks. of the basic validity of 
. non-alignment as a foreign policy strategy. Towards 
the end of his life it was brought home to Nehru 
that even non-alignment required an optimum 
_ defence effort and in the modern world when it 
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security. His . 
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Continued acceptance of non-alignment by - 


comes 'to ensuring a nation’s security correct threat , 


perception, diplomacy, and sophisticated foreign. 
policy are not adequate substitutes for deterrence 
through defence. preparedness: This. of course 


became the main featuré of India’s foreign policy ‘ 
7 . ead as: 1950. ` It was .however beyond India’s capability at that - 


in the post-Nehru era. Oh i 
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_Nehru and the Left he j 
MOHIT SEN __ | : 


“THERE are two aspects to any discussion regarding 

' Nehru and the Left. The first is to what extent 
was Nehru of the Left and the second’ is- what the 
Left made of Nehru. 

If we examine the question whether Nehru was of 
the Left, it would be necessary to return to the theme 
as to what the Left was and who constituted it. In 
the pre-independence period the Left can be taken 

. as those who were militant anti-imperialists, wader- 
stood the socio-economic implications of anti- 
imperialism interms of awakening the working 
people and the.poor as well as. striving to increase 
their political, weight in the freedom struggle. 
Priority had to be given to the struggle against the 
colonial state and to building the broadest possible 


united front against it. At the same time, the dyna- ` 


‘mic equilibrium represented by this united front had 
to be shifted in.favour of. the working people: and 
the poor... . 

These twin objectives: and the assignment of 
priority to the task of overcoming the colonial ‘state 
had to be accepted though it would remain a; matter 
of judgment as how to work towards these objec- 


tives in any given situation. 


There was another consequent dimension t this. 


understanding, that is, the appreciation of the inter- 
national situation and the international struggle, 
more particularly after the 1917 October Revolution. 

If these are the criteria to be applied, then clearly 


Nehru was not just a sympathiser withthe Left, but. 


the most powerful force of the Left. Indeed, out- 
standing Communist leaders like Mao and Ho apart, 
there is no other leader of the national liberation 
struggle who can compare with Nehru as a person 
ofthe Left. - . ; oe 

His writings, speeches and conversation turned 


millions of {ndians and others towards the Left in. 


terms of .consciousness and action. At least as 
important was the fact that he was largely respansible 
for making the Left'accepted as fellow fighters 
by other anti-imperialists, including some quite con- 
servative elements. ae 

Pandit Nehru propagated the ideas of socialism 
through books that became immediately -and have 
remained best sellers, educating generations of the 
intelligentsia whose role’ is of indispensable and 


. crucial importance. His Presidential addresses at the - 


Congress sessions took this' message not only” to 
vast masses but also,to the cadres of the freedom 
struggle. His influence on the official resolutions of 
” the -Congress was second only to that af the 
Mahatma. The foreign policy resolutions were 
‚shaped mainly by him. ` 
‘He directly assisted the coming into being af the 
Congress Socialist Party and added greatly to its 
influence and prestige. He remained distinct from it 
which proved to be a wise decision. This enabled 
him to be free from the petty personal and faccional 
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squabbles which plagued that party. It enabled. him 


-to be ata considerable distance from and even 


opposed to the anti-Communism and . anti-Sovietism 
which characterised that party. Most important of 
all, he acted-as a bridge between the CSP and the 
broadly Gandhian Congress. 

With the Communists his,relationship was one of 
admiration and of distaste. He admired their philo- 
sophy, their faith and their capacity for sacrifice but, 
he was irritated by their narrow sectariansim and 
their arrogance. The Communists came to under- 


: Stand and appreciate him only during the 1934-47 
“period when P.C. Joshi was at the helm. In the 


earlier, period he was regarded as an utopian, an 
individualist, as sold out to Gandhiji and as a 
misleader of the masses. ` 

It was not the Communists alone who’ misunder- 
stood him. Another segment of the Left which did 


- so was-under the leadership of Subhas Bose. This 


was an amalgam of radicalism and obscurantism 
exemplified in the statement of Subhasbabu that the 
ideal combination.would be-a mixture of Commu- 
nism and Fascism. lhis was a Left force which 
believed in breaking away from Gandhiji arid radica- 
lising the freedom struggle thereby. This difference 
in perception led to Subhas’ bitter letter to. Panditji 
accusing-him of cowardice and of being self-seeking 
at the time of the Tripuri Congress and its imme- 
diate aftermath. Nehru’s reply in the shape of an 
introspective analysis of the 1929-39 decade set forth 
the thesis that to break from Gandhiji was to break 
from peasant India and this would be harmful on all 
counts, 2 f , 
(Incidentally in 1961 the present author asked - 


‘Panditji if Ñe still thought he had acted rightly at 


that time. The reply was in the affirmative.) 

What happened as’a result df his experience with 
the organised Left seems'to. have persuaded Panditji 
that the freedom movement and- the country could 
be moved to the Left not by uniting ‘the Left and. 
relying-on it; but by inducing a Left-turn in mass 
consciousness, by’ radicalising the vast Centre. His 
disappointment with the Communists for théir role’. 


in the 1942 struggle did not make him an anti- 


Communist but led~him to abandon hopes of relying 
on them. a i: 

TIn any event, by that time he had discovered India 
and learnt the rhythm of its continuity through . 
change and of the delicate balance that our country: | 
embodied with the ever-present danger of throw back. ` 

After freedom his long guardianship of the infant 
independent Indian state is often assessed as a period 
of preservation rather than progressive break-’ 
through. There is much truth in this assessment, but 
on the whole it is one sided and unfair. í 

In the very first years preservation was itself of 
revolutionary significance. The partition, of the 
country, the communal holocaust; the integration of 

f ~ 


abo 
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princely Štates and the handling of the Communist 


adventurism of Ranadive and Rajeswara Rao left ` 


little time or space for doing much else. And yet 
much else was done, above all, the. bringing into 
being of a secular, parliamentary democratic state 
and the start, though shaky, of planning. 

In the situation that then prevailed it was the 
defeat of counter-revolution that was the most 
revolutionary of duties once the decision had been 
‘taken that state power was now to be the main 
instrument of national advance' despite Gandhiji's 
call for another round of national struggle. It is not 


yet clear to the present author whether the Mahatma,. 


| 


was correct or whether Panditji and all'his colleagues 
assessed the possibilities more accurately. But once 
state power had been taken over, its consolidation 
+ was of prime importance. The analogy of. Brest- 
| Litovsk comes to mind. eg - t 
| Once the consolidation had been accomplished, a 
new impulse was provided by the triple thrust of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, the public sector’s advance 
towards the commanding heights and anti-imperia-- 


list non-alignment which included cooperation with ; 


- ‘the Soviet Union. This was summed up in the setting 
of the socialistic pattern of society: as the national 
objective at the. Avadi Congress session. The year 
1955 is a key year in our post-independence history. 

It is also the year when the Communists of India 


made a turn atleast as important asthe one in ` 


1934-35. Only two years later came the establishment 


e 
` 
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of the-CPI-led Government in Kerala with tremend- 
ous possibilities for a Left-shift{of the entire country. 

One still remembers the words of the then Chiefi ` 
Minister Namboodiripad that he had no programme 
tof his own but that he intended to implement the 
I} Congress programme. B a 

Panditji made a grievous historic default when 
instead .of encouraging and assisting the CPI he. 
allowed its Government to be assailed: and then 
dismissed it. It is true that the CPI bungled tactic- . 
ally and allowed a vast mass movement to” be built 
up against it. It is also true that when it came to the 
crunch the CPI leaders preferred the alternative of 
dismissal to that of either repressing the movement 
H or resigning and going to the-polls. But with his 

sense for history and the making of history as well 

as the great generosity of his spirit, Jawaharlal 

Nehru should have helped the ÇPi-led Ministry to 
. survive. This would have enabled the coming into | 
being of that socio-political coalition of forces which ` 
India needed and still needs for its reaching the next 
stage of its growth. ne 

This failure of Nehru was made irreversible for 
quite some decades by the Maoist attack on our 
country, ideologically, politically and militarily. If - 
Nehru had erred in 1959, the Left (with the CPI led 
by Dange as the -exception) let him down in 1962. 
Khrushchev prevented the damage from being:too 
extensive but Mao had successfuily reversed the shift 
to the Left:in India. D oS > oe 
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Helping the farmers to grow more and earn more, ' 


the process. Which is exactly. what KRIBHCO is committed to. 
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Nehru.and Planning for the Poor “= 


ok 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


Mec has been written about the role of Gandhi 
and Nehru in shaping the economic policies 

of post-independent India. It seems the issue has 
remained at a somewhat-non-conclusive level, with: 
elements of confusion regarding the issue and 
methods of analysis. Howsoever important and indi- 
vidual may be, his or her’ role can only work in the 
midst of and through a large number of socio- 
economic factors. In fact a convergence between 
what is possible during a particular period of time 
and what is advocated by a person 'may overstate 
the role of the latter. On the other hand, even the’ 
role of powerful personalities may be reduced owing 
to absence of such a convergence. : \ 
Another difficulty arises when one discusses the 
role of someone in power. There might-be cases 
when the actual economic.policies and the writings 
and speeches of a political leader do not necessarily 
go band in hand. When such. divergence occurs, it 
becomes difficult to judge whether the actual shape 
and course of policies owes itself to the political 
leader or is a result of some compromises. Such 
difficulties in assessment increase in a democratic 
polity and for a leader committed to democratic 
norms. ten aes 
In any case, as far as the contribution of Mahatma 
Gandhi to policies for the batterment of the lot of 


the poor is concerned, there cannot be any question | 


of direct interventions by him because he never was 
in direct command of state power. Thus his role 


flows largely from the tremendous influence his, 


ideas had, or we may say, continue to have on 


economic policies and _planning. Since his contri- . 


bution arose in the context of mobilising the masses 
for the freedom struggle, one has also to realise-that 
his approach could have been different from one 
` who is planning.the introduction of actual policies 
and programmes: 


It is one thing to accept someone as a leader but 


quite another matter to adhere to his perceptions. 


and ideology in the case of day-to-day governance. 
This becomes all the more clear in Gandhi-Nehru 
relationship, because the latter was at the helm of 
affairs in India, was an ardent follower of Gandhi 
and yet always had certain differences and reser- 
vations about the socio-economic philosophy of his 
- mentor. Therefore, in the present discussion I 
would basically deal with the role of Nehru and 
bring in the influence of Gandhi only is passing, as 
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` one of the major influences on Nehru and the regime. 


he headed. 

The difficulties caused by discrepencies between 
the ideas, as advocated, and policies’ as imple- 
mented, increase in the case of Nehru because in his 
writings one can see a certain pattern.of evolution 
and a certain degree of dynamic adjustment to new 
experience and exposure to new trends in socio- 
economic thinking. However, .in this short exercise 
we would take it that despite limitations and cons- 
traints, Nehru, getting advise from diverce quarters 
was the main architect of economic policies which 
were introduced in India inthe 1947-64 period. 

Therefore, our: attempt would not be so much to 
think in terms of the ideas which he expounded but 
in terms of the actual policies which were imple- 
mented under his leadership and influence. This 
must be so for`an objective assessment because 
no one could as an individual be solely responsible 
for determining economic policies and ensuring their ' 
implementation in any modern and complex society 
like that of ours. Hence the purpose is to attempt 
a brief critique of some aspects of what has come 
to be known as Nehru line or Nehru model, or of 
the policies and plans during his premiership rather 
than that of the actual ideas and actions of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru as a person. 


II 


Tt. understanding. of India’s underdevelopment 
displayed in the writings of Nehru and .in the 
plan documents makes it clear that poverty was . 
regarded as one of its major aspects. Questions of 
low level of productivity, widespread unemployment 
technological backwardness, non-progressive role of 
social and economic institutions, the legacy of 
colonial rule etc were also considered ‘closely 
related to the problem of poverty. Similarly, the 


„size and growth. of population, the role of financial 


institutions, agrarian relations and regional 
imblances were considered issues very closely related 
to endemic and widespread poverty in India. 

While the breadth of issues related to poverty 
was quite comprehensive, it is not clear whether ‘a 


‘total analytical picture emerging from these analyses 


was considered an organic whole capable of suggest- - 
ing. a policy framework in which the attack on the 


-problem of poverty ‘could emerge as: the primary 


task. In fact; ‘the problem of poverty was viewed as 
one emerging from the faulty working of the system 
of distribution, which ‘could be corrected aid 
restructured later:on once plentiful production is 
ensured. : 

_ Thus the primary task was the creation of condi- 
tions in which the problem of poverty can be 
tackled. It-was a very: frequent Nehruvian refrain 


` 
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that without increasing production and national 
wealth, one can only distribute poverty. From this 
the inference drawn was to assign primacy to the 
task of increasing production by means of capital 
formation. and ‘iddustrialisation which would 
increase the domestically produced supply .of goods 
and services essential for relating the living standards 
and-for self-reliance. 

In this scheme of things the attack on the problem 


of poverty and unemployment was considered a- 


task to be tackled in the long-run arid indirectly by- 
extensive production. 


creating a powerful and 
structure. Jn fact, some economists have traced the 
origins of the concept of trickle-down to Jawaharlal 
‘Nehru in his writings even during: the pre-indepen- 
dence period. Thus ‘the familiar mechanism of 
‘capital formation, -industrialisation, ‘improvement 
in agricultural productivity, setting up of an exten- 


sive network of ,modern qualified manpower with 


access to modern educational and medical facilities, 
participation in international economic , relations 
‘from a position of strength, etc, were the primary 
tasks adopted as a part of thé planning and develop- 
ment policy initiated under the stewardship of 
Nehru. ; 

It goes without, saying thať in a plural do 
. cracy there cannot be any question of consigning 
the problem of poverty, entirely to the agenda for 
the future and concentrate exclusively on production- 
oriénted, policies under the existing inequitous 


system., Given the size of agriculture, cottage and 


- artisan industries ahd - the work force, it was not 
‘even possible to carry out a programine of incréas- 
ing national income without involving the poor 
masses. 
become crucial to the growth of output in agricul- 
ture decentralised industries and myriad conven- 
tional’ and non-conventional ‘Services. Hence, for 
agricultural, and rural development, a scheme of 


` 


Their resources, motivation and constraints -- 


community development ‘was initiated with a view to ' 
catalysing co-operative self-help and increasing the - 


use of improved production practices in agriculture. 
The state was to ‘undertake improvement of basic 
facilities in:;the rural afeas as a complementary 
exercise. The. vast reserves of rural labour’ power 


`. was to be the main source for accomplishing these 


tasks and the State was to catalyse these processes 
by setting: up a net work of extension services in 
each block. ; 

Alongside.this an ambitious programme of agrarian 
reforms involving abolition of zamindari, security 
of tenure, imposition of ceiling on land. holdings, 
consolidation of land holding etc. was initiated. .A 
number of important social services in’ the field of 
education, health, welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes -environmental sanitation, supply of potable 
drinking water, . etc.:‘were initiated. A Limited 
programme of preferential discrimination , in _ politi- 
cal representation, allotment of Public employment 
and access to education was taken up. 


However, despite the Constitutional mandate,- the- 


task of universalisation of free, primary education: 
was not taken up. These schemes were to operate 
under the framework ofa national plan. Attempts 
were made even to set up Gaon Sabhas- and institu- 
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‘the villages. 


tions of democratic decentralisation for involving 
grassroot participation in the planning process. The 
regulation of private industry and investment was 
introduced partly with a view to avoid the wastage 
involved in the operation of unregulated market 
machanism’ and partly to prevent concentration of 
“income, wealth and economic, power. These too 
can be construed as a step for benefiting the poor 
insofar as'the benefits of development were sought. 
to be prevented ‘from getting concentrated. 

Thus ‘one can say that the planning and- policy 
framework, during the first three Plans attempted to 
alleviate poverty in a gradual and indirect ‘manner 
by means of raising public investment, -growth of 
public. sector, introduction of modern import-sub- 
stituting industries, regulation and control. of the 
private sector, agrarian reforms, community develop-. 
ment and Jarge public investments in irrigation and 
power projects for supplying water ‘and electricity to 
A number of schemes were initiated . 
for the growth and Strengthening of cottage. and 
village industries as well. A Limited programme of 
special dispensation for overcoming social disabi- — 
lities was also initiated. - 4 

Even during Nehru’s . lifetime the realisation came 
about that very little might be achieved’ for improv- 
ing the conditions of masses: The problem of un- 
employment kept on worsening as reflected in the 
figures of backlog of unemployment at the beginning 


‘of each Plan. This -period witnessed an intense contro- 


versy whether per capita daily income was three 


annas or a little more, thus underlining the fact.that 
- acute rural and urban poverty persisted. It was as 


a result of this realisation that a committee was a 


‘appointed by Jawaharlal Nehru under the chairman- 


ship of Prof. Mahalanobis to.find out how the fruits 
of the- development have been shared, what ‘has 
happened to the living conditions of the majority of 


. the poor people and how far concentration of wealth _ 


and- income has increased. ` 
As‘is well-known, the findings of these and other 
studies brought out even though not in very.clear 
terms, the worsening of the incidence of poverty 
and deformation -of the content of development 
during, the period. One would say that all this was 
quite expected. After-all, the exercises. carried. out 
by the Planning Commission during the early 1960s 
revealed clearly that even for making , a modest dent 
into the’ problem of poverty, a sustained rate of 
growth of seven percent per annum in GDP fora 


period of 25 to 30 years is required.. Since this.rate `- 


of growth was nòt” realised by a margin of as much 
as fifty ‘per cent, agrarian reforms could -not.be 
carried out, the scheme of progressive taxation was 
introduced faultily and could not really be enforced, - 
the market forces continued to retain their force 
and basic’ logic. Even then there was little indica~ 
tion of any basic re-thinking. 

In the following section we attempt a critique of 


this model of poverty alleviation. ’ 


Ii 


i sisi assessment of the approach to cadet 
development and poverty during the Nehru period 


aasi NEon that poverty ROA or alleviation - 


ry ` 4 
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Was not considered under it a feasible proposition ta’ 
the operational time-horizon adopted by it: The per- 
spective plans under which the first three Plans were 
formulated did not visualise a situation in which the 
working poor could reach a level of self-generating 
viability. considered acceptable on a human plane 
and possible under the techno-economic’ possibilities 
opened up by modern science and technology. It 
adopted a mixed economy pattern in which 'the pub- 
lic sector would grow both absolutely and relatively. 
It was hoped that through state control over the 
commanding heights of economy and progressive 
taxation plus social consumption programmes, the 
mixed pattern would translate the constitutional’ 
equity into a real social equity to a reckanable 
extent. í 


This did not change, nor was it meant to charge, ° 


the essential capitalist character of ‘the emerging 
, Indian. reality, as Nehru‘himself recognised, Thus an 
improvement in the living standard of the poor and 
reduction in disparity in social power, status and 
living conditions were to be, at best, secondary and 
indirect consequences of statist capitalist develop- 
ment. The designers of the model had:the objectivity 
to project realistic prospects before the nation. 

Nehru made it clear in this analysis of alternative 
approaches to the goals of development planning 
during the thirties when he recognised that growth’ 
of income as the prime objective serves the purpose of 
strengthening the status quo. In any.planning, oper- 
ational objective dre those which are’ quantified, 
placed in a time-frame and related to an actual 
course of action..A perceptible upliftment of the 
poor and a reduction in social disparties, that is, a 
marked levelling-up and levelling-down were not 
made operational objectives in the Indian plans. As 
is well-known, income-distribution, redistribution of 
productive assets and socio-economic'power, employ- 
ment and general price level were exogenous ele- 
- ments of Indian planning. With these key variables 
lying outside the plan models, the quetion of 
making a direct attack on poverty" ‘did mot even 
arise, 


This approach derived from the pean of the 
national problems in aggregate and average terms. 


Nation, national. interest, national capabilities, per _ 


capita averages a neutral. nationa! state etc. were 

the units in terms of which ‘backwardness and pro- 

blems of development were analysed. An undiffern- 

tiated picture of socio-economic process and under- 
development formed the basis of planning. 

For instance, low per capita. savings were related 

to low per capita incomes, ignoring huge obesity in 

. various segments which could be reduced for domes- 


tically financing capital formation. So much so that~ 


- even though the marginal savings rate was sought to 
be raised for pushing up overall savings during the 
course of plan induced growth of incomes, hardly any 
attempt was made to identify the points at which the 
incremental incomes would accrue and devise 
instruments, agencies and institutions for tapping 
them. What was done was an aggregated, undiffe- 
rentiated excercise: the ratio of incremental 
_savings to incremental GDP without attempts at 
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` borrowing would have been lower. 
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disaggregation to see-that savings are made $y 
or forced out of those sectors, activities and enter- 
prises where additional incomes are generated. 
` Thus one question to be asked of the Nehru path 
to poyerty. eradication is: could this slow, gradual 
and indirect attack on poverty be justified in terms 
of the choice of objective, time-frame and instru- 
mentalities in the socio-political and techno- 
economic context of the India of 1950’s?_ This ques- 
tion is beyond the scope of this paper. However, it 


. might be asserted that historically, comparatively 


and technically, sucha lowering of sights cannot be. 
justified. A limited question of interest here is, given 
the approach, was it systematically and effectively 
implemented? 

Had the approach adopted been effectively worked: 
out and carried out, a growth rate of at least over 
five per cent would ‘have been ‘achieved. There would 


have-been more employment in agriculture, small‘ 


and cottage industries and large industriés. Savings 
and investment would have increased without 
worsening distribution. The industrial structure and 
consumption pattern would have been different. 
The external balance would have improved, reducing 
external borrowing. The inflation rate would have 
been lower and would have obtained lower contri- 
bution goods. The consumption pattern would have 
had lower import content,, both direct and indirect. 
The regional balance would have improved. 


The growth of over-grown mega-cities and of their 
vast slums’would have been less.marked. The hiatus 
between the imposed and realised rates of direet 
taxes would have been lower..alongside the relative 
contribution of indirect taxes. Internal and external 
Landlessness 
would have been curbed by imposition of Jand 
ceilings and distribution of ceiling — surplus lands, 
rack-renting, debt-bondage, usury, concealed tenancy . 
and tenancy-at-will, evictions and fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings would have been curbed,” if 
not climinated. 


In short, if the approach as adopted, had a 
resonable degree of success and effective translation 
into concrete programmes and policies the lot of 
the poor would have improved almost as much as is 
possible under a statist capitalist growth. But even 
this could not happen. It is both futile and facile 
to argue that the approach was reasonable and 
proper but unfortunately implementation was poor, 
faulty and in some areas even negative. No policy is 
better than or different from its implementation, 
particularly in the context of overall, national 
planning. “Any. division between. policy and plan 
formulation and their implementation is just a false 
apolagetic sophistry. 

Thus in an indirect way, with thè advantage of 
hindsight, it appears that there was something wrong 
with the manner in which the Nehru period Sought 
to tackle in a-slow, gradual and indirect manner 


the problem of poverty. Later critics even in main- ' 


stream economics made it clear that the primary 
concern with GDP growth with initiative, import- 
substituting industrialisation through high and rising 
rate of capital‘accumulation, even with the frills and 
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éottectives tagged on to it, was grossly misleading, 
inadequate and as some would Say; connter- Produc: 
tive. 

It made so many departs and concessions, it 
borrowed so many ideas from sources inimical to its 
stated objectives, it relied on such agents of develop- 
ment and on so many social forces inimical to the 
interests of the poor, it was so much tied to the 


i ‘apron-strings of the past, it involved the, intended 


beneficiariés so little and so remotély and so 
indireclty that there is little wonder that..the poor 


could achieve so little. The potential of growth and 


_its social alchemy could not materialise. . 
The maintenance of the political institutions in 


~Tapan Das: US-USSR Summit 
(Contd. from page 7) 


arms race in space, for stopping the ‘the arms race 
on earth, and for strengthening’ strategic stability 
. and universal security. 

The Geneva summit paved the way for anothe: 
-Reagan-Gorbachev summit in Reykjavik on October 
11-12, 1986. -Chances ofa 50 per-cent cut in 
' strategic weapons appeared .very bright. There 
were also prospects for complete ‘elimination’ of 
Soviet and US medium-range missiles in Europe. 


An understanding was reached on radical.cut in- 


medium-range missiles deployed-in Asia. 
Unfortunately, the negotiations stumbled on the 

Star War issue. President Reagan rejected .the 

Soviet proposal that both the US and.the USSR 


would not withdraw from the ABM Treaty for. 10 . 


years, during which all testing. on space elements 
of the ABM defence in outer space would be 
próhibited, excluding research and testing conducted 
in laboratories. Significantly, ‘Reagan was- con- 
gratulated by the hawks in the Pentagon and NATO 
on “‘not. giving away the store”. 

Nevertbeléss, the Reykjavik summit provided a 
fundamental breakthrough in the two countries’ per- 
ception. of the: processof nuclear disarmament, narro- 
wing down differences on a number of vexed issues. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, in a bold gesture 
to keep up the momentum of the Reykjavik process, 
offered in February 1987 to single out the problem 
of medium-renge missiles’ in Europe from the Reyk- 
javik package and to sign a separate agreement on 


“won” 


their essentials: during this period, howevér, was $d 
effective- that the stated commitment to the interests 


- of the poor retained its currency and was used for 


winning one of the toughest, political challenges.. to 
Nehru’s successors in 1971 through their “growth: 
plus” approach. Thus one may .conclude that the 
Nehru period’s main achievement consisted in 
keeping the commitment to the poor alive, .despite 
little positive achievements on this front either con- 
ceptually or practically. This is a factor which’ may 
have something to do with the paradox ‘that a 
Government which could do so little for the poor 
was elected time one again by the votes- of the 

poor. í 


it. (The USSR offered to delink the-issue of French 
and`British missiles). The USSR also proposed néw 
verification measures, including on-site inspection. 

All this had created a congenial atmosphere for 
conclusion of the historic INF Treaty by Reagan 
and Gorbachev during their summit meeting in 
Washington on December 8-10, 1987. This Treaty 
onthe total elimination of Soviet and US inter- 
mediate and shorter-range’ missiles was a historic 
milestone in the chronicle of Man’s eternal quest for 
world without wars. 

It was for the first time since the emergence of 
Monstrous nuclear weapons in 1945 that an agree- 
ment was reached on destruction of two classes of 
deadly missiles. Although in terms of numbers the 
two types of weapons: constituted not more than 
four per cent of the total stockpiles, it signified an 
important beginning. . 7 

The fact that the INF Treaty envisaged eliminä- 
tion of more missiles by the USSR (1,752:as against 
859 by the US) set off .speculations as to “who 
‘But rejecting this approach, Gorbachev 
observed, . “Common sense has won”. He added, 

“Politically and psychologically it is very important. 
It meets’ the aspirations and interests of hundreds 
arid millions of people throughout the world.” 

` It is in this ‘historical perspective that. the forth- 
Comins .Gorbachev-Reagan summit is to be held in 
Moscow.on May 29-June.2, 1988. The summit will 
surely become an important landmark in the .the 
endeavours for nuclear disarmement and provide 
fresh proof of mankind’s ability to get rid of the 
threet of nuclear catastrophe and self-annihilation. 


Nelson Mandela 


(Contd. from page 15) 


under attack which had pro- 
duced a man of Oliver’s calibre. 

The wide-ranging interview 
published. by the. Cape Times in 
November 1985, in. which he gave 
a brilliant exposition of the 
policy of the ANC on several 
important issues, was 
welcomed in the country and 
considerably fuelled the demand 


for the lifting of his ban so that- 


South Africans: of all political 


persuasions could become acqua-_ 
inted with his views on the criti- 
confronting: the : 


cal questions 
country. 
_The ANC is enjoying unprece- 


widely ` 


, constitute 


dented public exposure; Oliver | 


has become one of the best- 


known freedom fighters in the ` 


world, and his speeches will be 


- read with interest in almost all 


these countries, bringing the 


~ message of the ANC to fighters 
for human rights i in those distant | 
‘lands, 


and winning powerful 
friends’ for the struggle. In South 
Africa, the collection, in spite of 
the difficulties that will inevitably 
accompany its distribution, will 
another milestone 
in the, development of the ANC. 
It will not only serve to refute 
the wild’ and sinister government 
propaganda against the organisa- 
tion, but it will also help to 
mould the thinking of the youth 


' dual, 
Š mitted men and women around 


and to galvanize the masses of - 


_ the people behind the anti-apar- 


theid struggle. 

His speeches, even though they ` 
reach us throngh comments. by 
others, have been of particular 
significance to political Prisoners, 
especially those serving long 
terms of imprisonment. Our 
confidence in him as an: indivi- 
in the dynamic and com- 


him, their immense commitment 
to the principle of collective - 


. action, and unfailing sensitivity 


to the needs of their fellow men; 
has inspired us beyond words, 
and put the entire freedom strug- 
gle firmly on a new gimen: 
sion. . 








Michael -Brecher 
on Academic 
Freedom in India 


SHAHIRA NAIM 


‘TH question is that of aca- 
demic freedom. The raging 
reaction in the press to warrants 
issued against the publisher of 
Arthat magazine and the authors 
ofa research’ paper examining 
the Nineteenth Century hagiogra- 
phic literature of a certain reli- 
gious sect, provides the backdrop. 
The web of reaction and counter 
-reaction is of recent origin as 
illuminated by the experience of 
Prof Michael Brecher, once a 
young Canadian research scholar 
. working ‘in post-partition India 
without feeling fettered. What is 
more, he worked and was per- 


mitted to work in areas of highly | 


‘critical contemporary problems 
beyond academic historical inte- 
rest. 
“India should not close its 
doors at a time when a reverse 
“process is on elsewhere. Even the 
Soviet bloc and Mao’s China are 
‘opening up,” 
Brecher ina recent visit to this 
‘country. Even without counting 
sthe high-visibility cases of contro- 
‘versy as that of Arthat, studying 
India is in general becoming in- 
“creasingly less attractive for the 
“scholar, especially the social scien- 
‘tist, as access grows more and 
„more restricted in terms of areas 
‘and subjects, he laments. Con- 
sequently, this diminishes interest 
‘in India, a scenario not too favou- 
¿rable to India’s interests, sadly 
‘points out Prof. Brecher. 

Prof Brecher is loved and res- 
“pected in this country as the 


“biographer of Nehru. His book, - 


. ‘Nehru: A Political> Biography, 
“published in 1959 won him the 


Watumull prize of the American ` 
“Historical Association in 1960. , 


. The citation described .it as “‘the 
“book that makes the most signi- 
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points out Prof 


ficant contribution to America’s 
understanding of India’. Since 
then it has been printed . in five 
languages, including Japanese: It 
was during the formative, years 
ofthe Indian Republic that Prof 
Brecher conducted the interviews 
and research for this,book. 


When ke first came to India . 


in 1951 be was an unknown 
young student with little to show 
apart from an unlimited enthu- 
siasm and transparent admiration 
for this young democracy as his 
credentials. His’ mission was to 


collect material for-his doctoral. 


thesis on the Kashmir dispute — 
a burning issue of those times. 
“Barely two-and-a-half years 
after the rst war in Kashmir, 
here I was studying this highly 
controversial subject not only for 
its impact on the international 
relations of India and Pakistan 
but also on ‘domestic politics 
and the economies... Today even 
if one wanted to study the electo- 
ral behaviour of South Madras 
the proposal may be turned down! 


It saddens me because India has. 


always been an open society 
which his welcomed scholars,” 


he muses. Indeed, his nostalgia 


carried one even- further into 
antiquity to the land visited by 
scholars whose'names still resound 


in the halls of time. His docto- : 


ral thesis, The Struggle for Kash- 
mir, wln published in 1953, 


became the first book on- the ` 


dispute. 

Since then he has returned to 
India time and again, each time 
to bring forth a rich harvest of 
books. A behavioural social 
scientist, he brought to bear the 
skills of the journalist to ‘the 
perspective of the scholar. The 


blend is clearly reflected in his 


books. 
Succession in India (1966) based 


on the very fluid scenario after . 


Nehru’s death, tried, in his words, 


to “document the complex flow 3 


of deeds and words, the multiple 
small decisions, day by day, and, 
as far as possible, hour by hour. 


“The memories: of the actors in 


these dramatic decisions, as with 
most men, are short-lived. I have 
therefore tried to benefit from the 
advantages of immediacy, direct 


observation and the cooperation ` 


- ‘natural’ 


‘thought ' me to be a 


of many”. / 

Political Leadership in India: 
An Analysis of .Elite Attitudes 
(1969) was a study of the first. 
political transition of 
power in the aftermath of ‘the. 
1967 elections. The last two con- 
tests had been created by the 
death of leaders. The book, based 
on structured interviews ‘of the 
formal and informal. decision- 
makers — politicians, academics 
and journalists — enquired into 
perceptions and attitudes during. 
this critical phase of change. 

India ‘and World Politics; 
Krishna Menon’s View of the 
World (1968) places on record the 
perceptions of this key foreign- 
policy decision-maker on` the 
state’s security environment and 
its desirable role ‘in international | 
Politics.’ 

It is difficult to believe that 
this youthful and agile scholar, 
who now teaches at the McGill 
University, Montreal, has been a 
ringside witness to 40 years of the 
post-partition history. “I am 
sure you are not interested in my 
evolution as a scholar butin what — 
it was to bea scholar in those 
days,” he tries to shift the focus. , 

“It was a feeling of being wel-. 
come. I and my wife felt totally - 
at home. On our first visit we 
were staying at a venerable insti- 
tution called the Constitution 
House. This'is where most mem- 
bers of parliament from outside 


. Delhi stayed while the session 
-was on. 


We were the -only 
foreigners there. I mixed freely 
with them and soon personally -~ 
knew most’of the MPs. Nobody 
snoopy : 
foreigner,” he laughs. 

Later when he returned for his. 
other books, armed with a tape 
recorder he found no difficulty 
in arranging long, often extem- 
porous, interviews with the lead- 
ing political figures of the day, 


_ including the Prime Minister. 


The year was 1967. The fourth 
general election, the watershed in 
modern Indian politics; had 
converted India from a one-plus 


- party system to an embryonic 


multi-party system. The first . 
“natural succession” was on. In. 


. such a visibly fluid political situ- 


ation Prof Brecher with great ease - 
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`- President Kamaraj during 


* mid-seventies. 
very fundamental change. 


met the Key actors in this high 
drama: An intefesting | appendix 
of his book on the succession 
drama, reproduces the appoint- 
ments diary of the then Congress 
the 
from Feb- 


crucial fortnight 


` ruary 26 to March 13, 1967, each- 

„hour packed with. several names ` 
of callers. That alone tells a tale 

lobbying and š 


of the intense 
counter-lobbying going on! 
How and when did this process 


the scholar’s reach unless the 
detailed proposal submitted by- 
him is officially approved. ‘Any 
proposal perceived as ‘ remotely 
sensitive is rejected,” he bemoans.” 

While a certain amount of 


- caution is essential and with good 


reason, the thin line between the 


‘reasonable’ and the ‘unreason- - 


able’ is often unclear. An atmos- 
phere of distrust and a feeling of 
being unwelcome is enough to’ 


. dampen the:spirits of a young 


the right ofa sovereign nation 
to allow or restrict entry, but he 
wants it to be done with wis-, 
dom. : 

There is yet . ‘another, deep- 
danger in isolating societies — 
one that runs covnter to the faith- 
fulness to history. For, it is often 
when one sees, through the works 
of scholars parallel . trends ` in 
many societies of the world,- that 


‘one’s own problems are. under- 


stood. better. ‘‘Take the case of _ 


of ‘turning inwards’ of: India’s scholar. “In ‘an -effort to get >the separatist movements. From _ 
officialdom begin? When did the past the stringent regulations the‘ Basques in Spain to the Sikhs 
age-old opem society of India be- scholars are resorting ‘to a in India, between 30-to 40 states 
to gin experience the building up lot of _ self-censorship,” re- are facing secessionist _move- . 
of barriers? Prof Brecher is not grets Prof Brecher. ‘““This ` is -ments, accompanied by varying 


too ceriain but detects a percepti- 
ble‘xenophobia growing from the, 
“The 
change was in the self-image of 
the. Political elite. There was a 


growing lack of self-confidence | 
which-helped to breed this insul- . 


arity, he remarks. > - 
A significant manifestation of 


this withdrawal, according to him, - 


isin the problem that scholars 


- now face in coming, over to study 


India. Unlike the earlier days, 
permission to enter the country 
in the form of a visa is hard of 
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the dates given below: — 
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The highest bidder shall have to execute the agreement deed within 7 days of the date ‘of auction 
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lease shall be deemed to have been cancelled. The other conditions will be announced at the time ofS 


auction. 


1. Bus, Stand | N.LT. Faridabad ; 


Behind it was a ' 


narrowing down the. areas open - 
to study and also affecting the 
quality of the/work produced. It 
is bound to have a cumulative 


effect, with fewer good studies, 
fewer courses on India and fewer ' 


students,” he adds. In other 
words,’ a reversal ‘of the tipple 


effect. 


Acutely sensitive to being dub- 
bed a harsh critic, Prof, Brecher, 
who wants to be known asa 
“friend of India”, says that he 


` perfectly understands the need to 


concentrate more .on internal 


. matters. He does not question 


“Auction Notice 


The following permanent shops of Haryana Roadways, Faridabad, depot at General Bus stand 
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Date of auction Time 


degrees of . Violence. There “is 
nothing unique in the Indian 
situation,” points out Prof ; 
Brecher. ` 

He calls it a historical process; 
a spill-over of the first phase of 
decolonisation. ` They are the 
manifestations of the perceived 
discriminations Of the new politi- 
‘cal elite. “India should not be 
surprised at all. She saw it hap- 
‘pen next door in Bangladesh. In 
fact what- she ought: to -be sur- 
prised at is that, its intensity is 
much less outside Punjab,” he 
observes. = ; 
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Crumbling Sand 
Walls 
G. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO 


“TERRITORIAL claims on mythical 
and colonial grounds. are 


escalating tensions in different 


parts of the world. This was 
highlighted at the seminar on 
“Sahrawi Arab Democratic 


‘ Republic and Polisario Front” 
held on May 14. The seminar 


was organised by the Indian 


“ Society for Afro-Asian Studies 


. claiming that portion of the terri- | 


initially was confined 


to mark the twelfth anniversary 
of the retreat of Spanish imperial 
administration, and the parti- 
cipants included professors and 
diplomats of Afro-Asian region. 
The’ Spanish imperial ` admi- 
nistration is responsible for the 


woes of the’ sahrawi people who, ` 


like the Palistinians, are fightiog 
to gain control over the land 
which rightfully belongs to them. 
Before retreating, the Spaniards 
divided Western Sahara (earlier 
called Spanish Sahara) between 
Morocco and Mauritania. While 
Mauritania gave up its share of the 
claim, Morocco is waging a war 
against Sahrawi people and even 


tory surrendered by Mauritania. 
Prof K.R. Singh of the JNU 
who toured the area recently 
gave an insight of the: way in 
which the Sahrawi people are 
penetrating the Moroccan 
defences. In his paper, he eluci- 
dated on the sand wall strategy 
adopted by the: Moroccan 
forces trying to. hang on` to 
Western Sahara. The strategy 
to a 
triangular area on the northern 
side. The whole of the triangle 
was enclosed by a sand wall and 


defended by soldiers, minefields . 
_ and modern electronic surveilance 


equipment. As these sand walls 
were attacked by ‘the ALPS, 
(Sahrawi People’s -Liberation 
Army), the fighting arm of the 
Polisario Front, Morocco began 
extending the sand walls, which 


~~ are now 1,600 km long, cover an 


area of 2,00,000 sq. kms. . 


Since 1987 the ALPS intensified . 


its military attacks all along the 
wall. Several Moroccan soldiers 
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_ were either been killed or taken 


prisoners. Prof Singh felt that the 
military initiative clearly wrested 
with the ‘Polisario Front. In his 
concluding remarks he said, 
Morocco was getting politically 


isolated within the OAU and. 
with increasing war -expenditure , 


estimated to be over 7 billion 
dollars per annum, the ongoing 
conflict is only impoverishing the, 


‘ Moroccan people. 


Lalit -Bhasin, President of 


ISAAS, in his opening remarks; . 


said the Moroccan ideology of 


_ “greater Marocco” is responsible 


for the impoverishment of the 
Morocéan people and sufferings 
of the Sahrawi people living in 
refugee camps. _ 

Professor Vijay Gupta of JNU, 
Prof Z.M. Guraishi of the Delhi 
University and Sunit Chopra 
exhorted developing countries to 
abandon ‘expansionist strategy in 
their own interests. Escalating 
tensions and -warfare were only 


opening the flood gates for big : 


powers’ interventions and aggra- 
vating sociceconomic tensions in 
the Third World as a whole. 

The seminar unanimously called 
upon King Hassan of Morocco 
to heed to the growing call of the 
OAU, the non-aligned“movemcnt 
and the United Nations to end its 
armed occupation of Western 
Sahara anc hold a referendum to 


-enable the Sahrawi people to exer- 


cise their right of self-determina- 
tion under ihe aegis of the UN. 
Today the Sahrawi Arab Demo- 
cratic ‘Republic is recognised by 
71° countries including India: 
However, 17 of the’ 23 member 
nations of the Organisation of 
Arab League and all the five 
permanent Members of the UN 
Security Council have yet to re- 
cognise SADR. It has strong sup-. 
port among the OAU countries, 


‘who are extending full support in 


their fight against Morocco. 
It is not just lust for rich phos- 
phates or en ideology of territorial 


expansion, Morocco is actually . 


serving the interests of imperial 
powers. Big powers like the USA, 
France and South Africa have a 
vested interest -in ‘exténding 


‘military support to Morocco 


because of Western Sahara’s rich 
phosphates, oil reserves as well as 
strategic location. 0 
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Meaning of Provincial Council Elections 


UMASHANKAR ,PHADNIS 


Qvssuapowan by the IPKF-LTTE Sighting i in the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces and ‘by the 
sporadic incidents of violence staged -by the JVP in 


-_ the rest of Sri Lanka, the recently concluded, elec- 
tions to the four Provincial Councils -drew scant ` 


attention in the Sri Lankan press and went virtually 
unnoticed in the Indian Press. 
An explanation for this could be that the electoral 


campaign was a low key affair and, because of the ' 


JVP threat, most of it consisted of door-to-door 
canvassing or, “pocket meetings” 
media like the TV and radio. Yet, far from being’ 
a non-event, the poll may well turn out to be of pro- 
found significance to the future of. Sri Lankan poli- > 
tics in the years to come for a number of reasons. 
First, the elections were intended to. initiate å 
process of revamping the administrative and political 
structure of the country wherein, for the first time 


in the forty years.of Sri Lankan’ independence, the , - 


highly centralised unitary system left behind by the 


' British will be replaced by a quasi-federal one. And 


this, in spite of the antipathy of a large and articu- 
late segment of Sinhalese to any move towards dilut- 
ing the unitarian character of the system. 


There was, thus, the scuttling of the Bandaranaike- ` 


Chelvanayagam Pact of 1957 when the President, 
J.R. Jayewardene, then in Opposition, marshal- 
opinion to- such a 
hysterical .frenzy of opposition ‘that’ Bandara- 
naike was forced to go back on the commitments he 
had made to Chelvanayagam in respect of autonomy 
to the two Tamil-dominated Nothern „and Eastern 
Provinces of Sri Lanka. 

There is, of course, a vast, difference between the. 


l provincial autonomy that ‘was envisaged in the B 


and C Pact and: the devolution ‘of . powers obtaining 
underthe ‘new dispensation. For one thing, the 
provincial autonomy provided for in the pact 
pertained only to the Tamil-dominated areas’ as a 
solution to the Tamil-Sinhalese ethnic conflict. The ` 
devolution package now, however, covers all, the. 
nine provinces. 


To that extent it appears to have neutralised gone ` 


of the Sinhalese „opposition to .devolution of powers 
in as much as it gives no scope ‘for the Sinhalese 
chauvinist elements to whip up public sentiment on 
the ground that provincial autonomy was an un- 
warranted concession. tothe Tamils and what is 


- worse, to construe and project it as a Preludes to the’ 


secessionism of the Tamils. 


The author is a senior journalist who has. 
specialised i in Sri Lankan affairs. An abridged 


version of this article appeared in the Hindustan 
Times of May, 18, 1988. , 
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‘tion campaign during the provincial poll, 


or through other, 


On the contrary, the running theme in the elec- 
both by 
the UNP and the United: Socialist Alliance under 
the umbrella of the Sri Lanka: Mahajana Party, was 
that the devolution package was not only a logical 
corollary of a democratic. system but was also an 
“essential concommiitant.to the territorial integrity or 
the country. 

Interestingly, in her ` campaign, urging people to 
abstain from participating in the poll, Mrs Bandar- © 
“anike - bypassed the issue of devolution: of powers 
to the provinces. Her main thrust was.that these 
elections would further’ strengthen the, hands of _ 
Jayewardene and thwart her movement for Parlia- 
mentary and Presidential elections. Her leaving the 
‘devolution issue would seem to imply that she did 
‘not consider opposition ‘to it would be “saleable: to 
„the people. 

It is in this background that the . significance of 
the Provincial Council elections has to be. evaluated 
and, Since Jayewardene has. expeditiously - begun. to 
give effect to the devolution package by appointing 
Provincial Governors, its repercussions visualised on 
the pattern of political alignments in the coming years. 

‘While the countrywide: political profile of new 
alignments. and the emergence of new -impulses . 
under the reorganised system will be possible only 
after elections. to the Test of the five Councils take 
place;.certain broad trends are discernible in the 
results of elections to the four Councils. 

With the SLFP’ opting out, the poll turned out to’ 
be a contest between the UNP and the USA, :an 
alliance of the Left parties in which the Sri Lankan 
Mahajana Party played the leading role with- the 
support ofthe traditional left “parties the Lanka 
Sama/Samaj Party.and the Sri Lanka Communist 
Party. Had it not been-a straight contest, the UNP 
would not have won as many as 88 seats out of 155 
in thé four Provinces. Nor- would it have been 
possible for the USA to make ‘the: “unexpectedly 
impressive debut of getting a tally of 66 seats. 

To what extent does the electoral outcome reflect 
the respective. grassroots support base of the UNP 
and'the USA? This is a question that needs -to be 
asked but fora number of reasons ~it is difficult te 


- answer with any great degree of certainty. 


For one thing commendable as the turnout was as 
a defiance of the JVP, it was yeta fraction ofa 
highly political sensitive electorate. Thus, as against 
a normal electoral turnout in'the 70 to 80 plus per 
cent range, the turn out ranged between 30 to 60 
per cent: This is far too small a sample to assess the 
electoral support-base. of either the UNP or the ' 


‘USA 


Had this poor turnout been solely or primarily 
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because ofthe SLFP’s boycott -calf, -it-could: have ethnic conflict, and was consequently, yearning fof . 


‘been ascribed to its grassroot’s strength. But there 


is enough evidence to show ` that this was: not the ;- 


be 


case. The voting pattern shows that thé’ younger 
SLFP ` cadres disenchanted with its decision to 


, ‘boycott the election, drifted to the USA and mobi- ' 


lised electoral support for it which largely explains 


how the fledgling alliance managed to poll as many ° 


popular votes as it did. As against an aggregate of 
918,211 votes for the UNP, the USA polled as many 
as 669,975 votes. `, 

To an extent even this does not accurately reflect 
the electroral support either of the UNP or USA 


for as many as 386,860 votes were invalid: There’ 


is no knowing how many of these would have 
gone to the-UNP or to. the USA. The reason 
for this was the ‘voting’ procedure prescribed 
under the proportional representation system wherein 
the voter cast his vote for a party and not fora 
candidate. If the voter misconstrued the ballot to 


mean-that he could ‘choose three candidates from’ 


-more than one party, the vote was invalidated. 
There were anumber of such -stipulations which 

. appear to have confused a sizeable segment of the 
electorate. : Sat 


OLITICALLY speaking, the very fact that Sri Lankan 
President, was ableʻto push the .poll through 
against heavy odds-such as the JVP threats and 
-killings and the SLEP boycott be a source of satis- 
faction to,him. It should, moreover, held him dispell 


the disquiet that had begun to creep in his party 


because of the manner-in which he had used the ` 


party’s ‘overwhelming parliamentary majority to 
have the tenure ‘of the parliament extended for six 
years after its life was to have expired in 1983. 
` This disquiet came into the open when Finance 
Minister ‘Ronnie de ‘Mel spoke up sharply a few 
’ months ago in parliament questioning the moral 
authority of the Government to continue in Office, 
He had to pay the price for it and had to resign 
from the Government. Basically, however, de Mel 
was articulating a widespread’ resentment in the 
‘public mind that the electorate had not been given 
an opportunity to express itself on the Government’s 
performance record not only in respect-of its hendl- 


ing the ethnic conflict but also in the economic’ 


policies it had pursued ‘since it came to power in 


1977. 

It is of course true that, initially, these policies 
dramatically brought down unemployment parti- 
cularly among the educated youth. But equally 

' dramatically unemployment. began to swell to 
alarming proportions after 1983. when, with the 
intensification of the ethnic conflict economic acti- 
vity- virtually came to a stand-still. Moreover, the 
philosophy of supply side economics and mmne- 


terism which Jayewardene sought to pursue some-. 


what indiscriminately - resulted 
socio-economic inequalities. 

All this built up a sense of resentment, particular- 
ly acute among the younger generation, which 


in exacerbrating 


had become politicised under thé impact of the 
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‘the leadership will have ask itself is whether 


an opportunity to. express itself electorally. - 


_JThus, many held with de. Mel that this was one of ` 


the reasons for the ‘growth of the JVP and that one 
of the political ways of containing it would be to 
hold the 
the holding of the provincial elections seems to have 
blunted the edge of the resentment and mollified . 
this stream of opposition fo Jayewardene. 


If this is a plus point for J. R. Jayewardene, it- 
cannot be said that the poll outcome would have-:- 


pleased the Sri Lankan President. This is because 


parliamentary elections. To some extent’ 


in all the four provinces, although it has emerged ` 


‘as the single largest party, its party position in thé 


Council is neck to neck'with the Opposition. ; 
In the North-Western Province,. for instance, in 
a house of 50, the UNP has a strength: of 29 while 


the USA has 19 and the Sri Lanka Muslim League. - 


two; in. the North-Central Province the tally is 19° 
and 12 ina house of 31; in the Uva Province 18 
and -13 respectively with the SLMC having one in 


a house of 32; in tbe. Sabaragamuwa Province 22° . 


and 20 in a house of 42. 
This’ was the UNP’s electoral performance. inspite 


of the fact that its arch rival the SLFP did not field. ... 
any candidates. And, what the outcome ‘would have - 
been if the USA leader Vijaya Kumaranatunga had. 


been alive to campaign in the poll for the alliance 
is anybody’s - guess. i E 
Considering that the India card was not played 


in the election campaign as both the UNP and the. ; 
Indo-Sri Lanka ` 


USA were committed to the 
Agreement it seems obvious that there has beena 
considerable erosion of the UNP’s electoral support 


base over the years since 1977 when it had wona. 


massive parliamentary majority. The Provincial, 
Council poll, thus, is in the nature of an early warn- 
ing signal th 


by no means be easy going for the party. 


In the SLFP, too, there is bound to bea great: ` 


deal of self-introspection over the tactical line it 


had adopted of` taking a negative approach to the `“ 


election. For one thing, it is known that a large 
number of its cadres and some of its second rank 
leaders went over the SLMP and campaigned for 
the USA. What is even worse is that’ the SLFP 


courted a disaster by depriving itself of the consider: `- 


able power vesting with the provincial Govern- 
ments. l . 
These powers’ are almost akin to. those obtaining 


at the next parliamentary elections will’ - 


to the State Governments here and for the next five © ` 


years the SLFP will have no access to the levers of ` 
power and patronage at the middle level that the ` 


provincial Governments will have. It has’ been‘ 
alréady out of power since 1977 and the question 


survive another spell of wilderness. a 

Bandaranaike’s. -ċalculation appears : 
been that the UNP's credibility had been eroded to 
such an extent that it would be possible for her to 
have the Provincial Council elections scuttled. If 
this had happened perhaps parliamentary and presi; 
dential elections would have been inevitable, As it 
happens the poll turn-out 


l 


in the Provincial Council.. 
(Continued on page 34). ; 
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Tribal Exploitation : An Overview 
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(oér indian chroniclers ‘in the.” ‘past hae. ‘been. 
either courtiers or ‘Commissioned by .courts .of 


regional potentates. ‘This ‘explaiiis why their- chroni- _ 


cles,.as far, back ‘as one Cares: to .go,- present the 
ruling classes’ as humane, just, tolerant, committed, to 
social and eeonomic equality and mobility for, their 
subjects. Mention of the brutality arid ~ ruthlessness 
which must have been in all - epochs. inflicted upon 
the lower classes and castes is carefully avoided. The 
latter must have „been weak and defenceless, ‘no 
better in reality than captive. salves, with. bit little, 
of martial organisation and technology. . Reprisals. 


against ‘uprisings must-have been at least quite as . 


barbaric as recent atrocities on, Harijans 
’ Girijans in Bihar and ‘several other states: X 


. The rise of Buddhism and the’ tide ‘of ‘conversion 
to that faith which swept jover India: from the fifth 
century BC and persisted even “after Ajatsatru con~ 
ducted -his ruthless suppression: of”. that- faith : bears 
out.. my ‘speculation.:. The «fearful ` assaults on 
Buddhism and Buddhist populations with the onseti 
of Hindu ‘revival around the first millenium AÐ. äre 


, and- 


ample proof'that the serving castes and ‘classes . were’ 


. oppressed and: denied elementary. human. rights.’ 
What the British called aboriginals : ‘and, animists, 
and latter tribal -populations,> were left “relatively 
unmolested up to ‘the erid of: the -Muslim penad: 
compared to the lower castes in. the Hindu fold:* 


. Not that the dominant upper caste Hindus’ ‘hold? i 


' ing . political. power had, more Jove, stolerance or. 
respect, for tliem:: On the- ‘contrary, ‘theré: ‘possibly 
was more contempt: Militarily, it was: ‘difficult ; to., 
suppress them in the forests, For the’ rulers” were not" 
accustomed „tO guerilla .. watfare:’. But “thé © more 
important reason was that the need” “for ‘timber was. 
still limited by the low density of population, “while: 
the demand for, minor forest, produce, and medi cinal 
herbs and berries steadily increased, with, the: “Browthl 
of population, , i" 


To 


‘Geographically, the large forest bets’ ahabia. 


by.-tribes:were so interespersed allover India, and -at 
the peripheries that.they..served . a very= useful pur- 


pose as effective buffer zones against internal: strife’. 


between’ organised and populated. kingdoms , ‘and’ 

_ against India’s neighbours. It was, these: reasons up. 
. to the eighteenth’ century and, even up, to our. „times. 
at least in the eastern and north-eastern. frontiers: of. 
country ‘that saved the tribal -population. in. India, 

4 from the kind of annihilation that was - Visited: wey 
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The author ‘is á Professor’ i in he Jamakaral i 
Nehru University, New Delhi.) This is ‘the paper | 
“that he submitted at a workshop-on “Alternative | 
‘Tribal Development’ Perspective”, organised: by `|.: 
the Centre for Studies’ in. Economic Appraisal, |: 
at Calcutta from March 8 to.10, 1988. 
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` the, Red’ hdians i in ` the USA bys ‘the. immigrant 


Europeans... : 

If-the ruling’ nates and dlasses. did not. resort: to 
physical annihilation, they had other “means of 
keeping the serving classes under subjection , The - 
_principal disabilities imposed were untouchability, 
denial of channels of upward or lateral :mobility ‘in 


. social status, wealth and occupation. Thése contri- 


‘buted and still do’ to build up what in modern 
parlance’ would be: called reserve pools of labour, 
‘ever-available on command, as sources of extraction 


` of sarplus- value at .below subsistence cost. ‘The 


principle of subsistance cost applied.to them by’ the 
ruling < castes and, classes were. ‘lest they live, . lest}. 
they, die’., Never allow them énough to eat and keep 


x fit, lest they rise and fight ys. Don’t allow them .to 


starve to death, lest we lose their labour. Sustain 
them to the extent we need them, but always - under , 
ourfeet. A very early and.crude anticipation, ‘if one 
cares to recogniseit, of the Ricardian theorem and 
the Baumol curve. : ’ ` roof, 

Buddhisin, at least gave en ‘notional society” 
equality within.its fold. Although money, economic ‘ 
and social privilege and mobility were not always 
within reach, this notional, social equality in: the 
Buddhist faith, of absence of social’stigma - in ‘social. 
. intercouirse,, provided and still does, with | and after 
Dr. Ambedkar, its appeal. 

Islam extended a bigger appeal than ' Buddhism 
from the twelfth century onwards. It was thé religion 
of.the ftuling classes. Conversion ‘to Islam, assured’ 
the: “privileges. and, proiection of the rulers together 
with notional opportunities of lateral and upward - 
mobility. and ‘display of. merit, Within its. fold” 
Islam, like Buddhism, maintaingd an even. sreates 
secular. appeal. 

‘The’ advent of Islamia’ conversion brought’ in, its 
train an array of-rearguard religious movements to. 
stem ‘the. tide of conversion and create compromise” 
faiths, as buffers’ between Islam. and, Hinduism. All ’ 
of these’ aimed at establishing norms , of greater... 
tolerance, social equality and harmonious coexistence - 
of all faiths. The crowning movement was Emperor 
.sAkbar’s own Din Elahi; perhaps the greatest testa- 
ment. of faith in a secular state. that an Indian, 
reformer has ever produced. | i : 

Christianity followed Islam ‘under thé protection , 
of the ‘new rulers in the seventeenth and eighteenth - 
centuries, introducing the message of a still - “higher. 
level of social and-economic equality than even Islam. 
promised. This-was possible because the Europeans. 
did not settle down in India -and naturalise. them! 


Ae selves, but ruled from afar which invested their local `- 
- iistruments and members : of the faith with higher 


status.: 
Hinduism, ever dominated by ie ‘higher Kanan” 
. far from slackening .the restrictions and social and 


i economic” disabilities traditionally, imposed on the 
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lower social castes, tribes and classes, tightened'them 
all the more instead. AH'through the ‘ centuries -the 
‘upper crust of ¿Hindu varnasram has resented this 
chipping away process of population from within its 
fold on the part- of Buddhism, Islam, . Christianity 
, and other minor synthesising faiths, each offering 
more of social equality and -economic ‘mobility 


^ especially to the lower Varnas. This chipping: away’ 


reduced the base of the reserve pool of Jabour con- 
sisting of the “lower agricultural and artisan castes, 
It is this basic fact, the.loss and continuing threat of 
erosion of the numbers of castes and classes so long 
held in .abject servility, that is at the root of the 
growing animus, hatred .and intolerance. of thè 
majority. community against Buddhism, Islam, 
Christianity and other denominations of faitb. -` : 


. It is difficult to be reconciled to the” prospect of. 
losing one’s power of life and death over others. - 


` This we saw in the American Civil War with ‘its 
residual effects stretching/ right up to our times. 
Palliatives and steps to soften the edge of. absolute 
power, yes. But:never any real loosening of essential 
stranglehold. Never encourage the illusion ‘or hope 


of social equality. We must never-encourage-them:to- 


be uppish and try to draw even with us. .We stage 
Spartacus more authentically because it was so far 
away. in time and place. But in dramatising - Sidhu- 
and Kanu, we instinétively. reduce it on the stage 
almost to a middle class Bengali agitation. 

In such a context, any scheme.of alternative tribal 
development, particularly where the -upper castes 
and classes still enjoy dominance, is bound to carry 
the seeds of its own negation, This has been praved 
time and again. Every fresh effort under the circam- 
stances-will begin by taking an appatently: promising 
path, but may well end up in no more than,a ted 
herring. Efforts will continue, no doubt more cunn- 
ingly and,insidiously, to exploit. tribal populations 
and pauperise them, .. despite’ legislation avowedly. 
made for their protection and ‘development, : This has 

- happened ‘already with prevention of land alienation 
~and protection of forest: produce ‘rights. of tribal 
regions. The practical consequences have invariably 
been the opposite of what the'preambles to the legis- 
„lations proclaimed. Efforts will also no doubt ‘bë 
made with the help of thé-20-point programme and. 


the new outlays of the forthcoming budget'to wean ` 


away the elite from among ‘their tribal kith and kin. 
and to initiate them into the not-so-discreet pleasures. 


of corruption and alienation. ' - oe 
nd ‘of red hefring has’ 


The latest instance of this ki 
been the promulgation of the autonomous hill- 


council in Tripura. This- was almost immediately’ 


followed by the denial of any worthwhile’ autonomy ` 
_to the body. With what tragic consequences we-have 


seen in the killings that have gored Tripura in-recent-. 


months; .With what political reverses we have also 
seen in the last one month. And, yet a political party- 
which prides itself of self-criticism put the telescope 
once again to its, blind;eye- and proclaimed ihat 


everything was all right. If only- earnest efforts, at - 


understanding and ‘studying Darjeeling district. had 


been- undertaken a decade ago and meaningful. 


reforms for the social, cultural and economic deve- 
lopment of the district, at least after 1977, the 
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present situation of insolent and destructive acti- 
_vities on either side would not have arisen, nor 
“would the’ Centre be’ in-a position to nee le and - 


embarrass ‘an administration of, professedly, though 


“not always actually,’ different political persuasion or 
programme in the state of West Bengal. 7 
. , The plain factis that for more than thrée decades 
Darjeeling district has been the happy hunting ground 
of political vote-catchers, who have without exception 
irresponsibly promised“ all- things to all men and 
never ; bothered even to study the political history of 
the district since the 1840s, and what “delicate place 
it geographically fills between Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet 
and ‘Bhutan in the, changed: political relations of 
the ; region: I:doubt whether ‘even many of our 
State Ministers know why and how our Tenamed 
‘Shahid Minar’ was originally built, to commemorate 
what.‘ And:-all \the while, especially. since. 1962 
Darjéeling has-been allowed to deteriorate, socially, 
` economically as well as the greatest scenic and urban 
price of West Bengal. a a 
- Darjeeling used’.to boast of the best and most 
advanced-schodls for. study and yet'the literacy and 
_ education of the local Gorkha population is dismally 
low. ‘Thére ‘are very few Gorkhas in the Class I and 
Class II! services of the local administration. The. 
State Government has:not endeavoured tovcreate a 
‘ new middle-class among the Gorkhas, even in the 
‘way.a new rural middle class has been raised and. 
. nurtured on government . bounty in the rest of the 
„state since °1977 under the guise of Panchayati Raj. 
The Governiment, either’ at, the Centre or in the State, 
has ‘exercised. -no supervision or control over ‘the 
transfer of ownership. and steady deterioration of ' 
one òf the most:precious wealths of this country —~ 
the tea gardens,’ As‘a consequence, most tea gardens 
are running to seed leaving the tea. garden workers 
listless and‘the country in imminent danger of losing 
its most prized source of .production. Employment 
has ‘lagged even ‘more behind population - increase 
than in the plains. © ' >- - ` 
The Government has.done precious, little for the 
promotion of the cultutal identity of the local ‘popu ` 
lation with the State’s culture. Special efforts should, - 
have been made to’ bring about an osmosis of popu-~ 
latiéns‘and ‘livelihoods of ‘the hill and plains’popu- 
lations, but little effort was made in that direction 
in the last twenty ‘years.'Up to the late 1950s the 


` Government ‘used to move to’ Darjeeling for the 


summer months.’ This used to bring the Government; 
and ‘the people of Darjeeling in closer touch, ‘pro- 
‘mote understanding of and ‘attention to local.’ pro-'- 
blems of economic prosperity. This stopped abruptly 

‘in.the early sixties, Even.the Governor pays'no more - 
than. ficeting visits and’ we are faced with a tragic 

situation in which a political leader publicly exclaims _ 
that the Chief Minister cannot. be “expected to` visit’ 
the district lest he should be killed. The history of’ 
leadership. tells us. that the leader is one of the first 

tó atrive where the danger is. There could be no 

more sorrowful thought and underestimation of ‘the 

intelligence “Of the dissidents. As though the people 


¥ 


2 so'cunningly engaged in the agitation would descend 


to such “abject stupidity. and istrike ‘at the root of 
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their own agitation by an 'impetuous-act. °° 
You are also faced. with.a sad situation where the 


head of administration of the State lands himself in ` 


“T a situation when he has to travel to Delhi to meet a 


minor leader of his.own domain. It remains one of 


_ Aesop’s fable of the monkey and the scales. No. 
” greater instance of the head of administration letting 
his own prerogative slip from his hands out of pique: 


while he yet had time. The -biggest giants: and 
enemies all over the world today are ‘in a hurry 
to eat their pride to shore up their interests against 


ee ne 
“ruin. ` f 


*.. The ‚crowning irony is that most predominantly „ 


tribal-regions are still about as rich as any other in 


. natural .and economic resources and yet their native 


populations remain the least beneficiaries of these 
wealths. And the most neglected. A striking example 
is the 


post-1917 Soviet Union and post-i947 India, In the 


former group of countries democracy and the ballot 


aaa 


- to maintain hegemony and extract -surplus ‘value | 
from reserve pools of labour which they imagine 


\ 


were introduced well after the economically and: 


technologically dominant population had almost _ 


exterminated all minorities out of existence with 
the result that the. surviving ethnically >+ and socially 
homogeneous people, later assimilated the mino- 
rities, . such as’ the Scots,. and the Welsh in-Great 
Britain and brought them into the mainstream. - On 
thé other hand both in post-1917 USSR and: post 
1947-India the ballot, universal suffrage and demo- 
cratic institutions, including promises of auto- 


-nomoys. control were introduced in the context of 


gross inequalities and unevenness in, cultural,.social 
and:economic enterprise, where the norms of social 
equality and free lateral and upward. mobility. were 


`- not only yet to be asserted but remained to be firmly. 
_established ‘hy: suppressing hatred and contempt. 


The law has made subjection of one group of. the 
population odious and impermissible. Yet those 
who administer the,law are desperate in their effort 


they will be able to hold on to forall time. This 
isthe crowning irony, which can be resalved only. 


i _by Tagore’s regret coming true: ‘Oh my hapless 


country, those you have humiliated down the ages, 
you will have to submit Yourself to the same. humi- 
liation to draw even with them all.” oo 
- Itis important at the nation’s level to realise 
thatthe revolution of rising expectations in the 
framework of democracy. and the. secret ballot has 
resulted in great frustration in the, geographically 
backward regions- and among’ backward _ tribes. 
‘Many promises have. been broken- that they are now 
in Macbeth’s mood: ' tase 
“And be, these juggling fiends no more believed 
‘That palter with‘us in a double sense, 
` That keep the word of promise to our ear, . ` 
And break it to our hope.” 


-The integrity of the country is:at stake, sincelarge 
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7 historically delineated. Jharkhand region,” 
. which is.now seething in a new way. i 


The .history of development of, Western Europe - 
„and North America is entirely different from that of 


i 


‘sections of the -population do not fee! committed 
toit. Every.other development is at stake. No-poli- 
tical «party .is really prepared to. appreciate the 
‘enormity of the problem and yet realise how smooth- 
-lý it :can be ‘solved,. given the understanding and 
‘the determination;: Unfortunately the one political 
+, party united till the sixties, but split thereafter, and 
_ «which should. have known .better; has betrayed a | 
lack of sensibility . and ability to learn from history 
‘and contemporary. practice,. where one „expected 
it most to learn from and practise. . Instead. chauvi- 
. Dism and jingoisin have over taken us. It is most 
important that,the national parties should recognise 
the dire straits we are-in without. delay, shed their 
vanity and come -together for a common solution, 
Firmness ‘in, administration is essential. But while 
one hand- administers: firmness, the other. hand 
should be stretched in a: gesture to call the offenders 
and the aggreived around the table to hammer out 
solutions.. There.is, nothing that sittiog and talking 
around the.table : cannot solve..It is important: to 
understand and appreciate: this before ‘plunging 
headlong into vain force. The more the British used. 
repression the nearer our freedom came. But here 
we are faced:with chaos and not .freedom for any- 
body: B eaten: reg M ý 


Phadnis :. Sri Lanka 
>): , (Contd. from page 31) 
elections, though‘low, has ‘been. ‘modest enough to 
provide it with credibility: -- ee ee ge 
` It is undoubtedly .a’-moment of glory for. the 
‘USA but the party-position in the Councils is such 
that it'is ideally suited for. political skulduggery’ in 
which the Chief Minister who will all be from the 
_ UNP will have’ ‘thée’upper hand. Moreover, ‘the 
Governors who „are the chief executives ‘of the Pro- 
vincial Governments ; are‘ neither accountable or | 
answerable to the“Provincial Councils and are the 
nominees’of the Sri’ Lankan President. 
. Under the circumstances, with the. UNP having af 
precarious. majority in all the provinces it should 
not be surprising if the USA does not come under 
tremendous’ pressures. And it is a fledgling alliance 
hastily got.:up together on the election-eve and yet 
to emerge’as an organic ‘political entity, which is 
what its:leadership has to strive ‘for if it is to have, 
_a fighting chance in the parliamentary elections. 
Finally, the contours of emerging scenario in the-- 
Northern and Eastern Provinces are far from clear, 
-Yet given the weightage which the Tamil minorities. 
t will have in the Sinhalese areas. and.tbat which 
- the Sinhalese and Muslim . minorities will have in . 
the Eastern Province it is possible to foresee a. pat- 
tern.of alliance among the’ like-minded parties:the 
country over, : ar, 
- All said. thus, the situation, as itis evolving, 
appears to augur. well for the implementation of .: 
_ the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement.: For, it looks as © 
: though stability in ‘the Sinhalese. areas which is a 
condition precedent for the accord to go through 
so a seem so remote as it has appeared so 
ar. ane ; 
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‘TH Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and. Industry 
(ASSOCHAM) has’ put cut a 
two-page. supplernent in English 
newspapers, on the occasion of 
their National Convention on 
Trade and Industry that. took 
place on May 16 and 17, 1988. 
Since whatever I have, been 
reading about them so far had 
given me the impression that 
there was confusion among their 
ranks. I thought I must go 
through the supplement im detail. 
- I would like to share my percep- 
tions with you. 
Apart from the Prime Minister, 
the Minister for Finance and 
Commerce, ‘incoming and out- 
going Presidents saying the usual 
_ Virtuous stuff about how neces- 
sary it is for human development 
welfare through growth and pro- 
ductivity and technology, in the 


` next decade, to be christened the ~ 


‘Decade of Fulfilment’, comes this 
information: i 
— ASSOCHAM 

- beginnings to 150 years ago. 

— In 1920 after the Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras Chambers 
got together formally as an apex 
body, in Calcutta, they shifted to 
Delhi in 1972 “to work closely 


With political, economic decision- - 


making authorities at the national 
level”. 7 
—Today, shifting into top gear, 
they represent 200 of the largest 
industrial enterprises. (Unfortu- 


nately no figures available on^ 


total investment/employment). 
— They have graciously. deci- 
ded to open up ordinary member- 


Arbatov: Peaceful Coéxistence 
(Contd. from page 14) 


` Should some US actions pose before us the necessity 
to reciprocate, we would try to do it ratipnally, 
asymmetrically if need be, but always'in the interest 
of our country, its friends’and allies, the whole of 


international community. „$ 


This approach to the issue of coexistence of and 
competition between the two social systems, and’ the 
idea of “humanising” East-West relations are not 
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Carried away by Public Relations A 


traces its- 


ship of 21 seats with one reserved 


for the small scale sector (whose. 
_ production figures even the Gov- 


ernment of India cannot state 


with any certitude). 


— The Association takes initia- . 


tive to identify and preempt 
national problems and issues, to 
study them in dépth, and formu- 
late proposals and solutions for 
government to: consider. (It 
helped “with drought relief acti- 
vities, and has a perspective plan 
for agriculture, industry, trade 
and finance.) : 


— Jt holds the conviction that 


‘long term objectives of business 


are indivisible from basic national 
goals — to improve 
socio-economic standards, 
thus alleviate. their fundamental 
problems and improve their 


quality of life. (That’s quite a- 
- mouthful). i 


For meeting the challenges ‘of 
the decade ahead, of fulfilment, 
primarily ASSOCHAM’s objec- 
tives, they want among other 


things.... . 


— Companies to be allowed to 


‘enter and exit from any product 


line; P : 

— Infrastructure facilities to be 
extended and made efficient; 

— Power availability to be 
increased, telecom facilities to be 
upgraded imports of capital goods 


and new materials not available’ 


in adequate quality locally; 


— Local inputs of International ` 


prices. ee 

In short, a magic ‘wand to be 
waved so they' can promise fulfil- 
ment. f 


peoples’ 
and, 


. Grindlays, 


They have suggested that the 
Government of India concentrate 


on irrigation, road: building, 
dams, canals, energy, transport 
and telecom (this is the 40,000 
crores investment in the public - 
sector with its: commanding 
heights of inadequate perfor- 
mance, on which the Captains of 
ASSOCHAM have no advice to 


` offer). The rest of the areas they 


have offered to take up. These, 
unstated, include, Defence, elec- 
tronics, industry, commerce, 
finance, education, health and 
-family welfare... a 
ASSOCHAM also believes that 
„a population of one billion by 
2000 AD can be sustained with- 
out tears (presumably with all the 
areas asked for given to them, 
and the magic wand also being 
waved by.GOI). - i 
This is an offer hard to resist 


. and I hope the GOI takes it 


seriously. In addition to giving 
well meant advice. ‘““ASSOCHAM 
‘believes in the noble precept advo- 
cated by Mahatma Gandhi (will 
his soul never rest in peace?) that 


~ those whom destiny has entrusted 


with the responsibility of steward- 
ship of business should regard 


- themselves as trustees on behalf 


of the people ‘and they should 
therefore ask at every. stage, how 
their actions might ultimately . 
affect society at large.” 

The ad was sponsored ` by 
Ballarpur Industries, Colgate . 
Palmolive, Dunlop, Escorts, 
HMM, ITC, JK, 
Industries, Mukand Iron and- 
Steel, Ranbaxy, Straw Products, 
and Shaw Wallace. 

Next time I buy paper, cos- 
meties, tyres or liquor I shall 
remember with fondness these 
Captains of Industry and their 
cammitment to fulfilment.O 

(May 17) 


new. Since the first days of Soviet. Government? 


Lenin’s idea of peaceful coexistence with capitalis 


optimism. Q 


states has become the preferable: model of inter” 
national relations for us. But the Twentieth Century 
turned out violent, and reason often succumbed to 
crude force. The peculiarity of the present moment 
isthat reason is becoming ever more .a material 
force, backed by the 
necessity and the interests of self-preservation. This 
is a vital basis 


economic and political 


for regarding the future -with 
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Meeting held in Bombay on oe 





Abstract of speech delivered by 


Dr. A.S. Ganguly, Chairman, Hindustan A 


Lever Limited, at the Annual General 


20th May 1988. 
INTRODUCTION ý + as 


Exports are an integral part of the country’ s economic developriedt As 
the economy gathers speed, sO will our international trade, net just in 
size but also in importance. The pre-eminence of exports has already 


, been recognised by the Government with the appaintment of a Cabinet 


t 


Committee,for Exports, as also-a Commission on Exports. 


Exports also deserve priority for another | reason; they have. avery large 
potential. to generate a quantum increase in jobs and incomes. This 
year's AGM speech, therefore, examines aspects which we consider im- 


` portant for the success of our international trade policy. 


Compared to our domestic development, Export is truly ‘market-led. Any 
scheme which attempts to artificially. bypass this comes under strain as 
was witnessed with some of our Rupee trade agreements a few r years 
ago. Further, while special preferences, bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments provide opportunities, these cannot be availed- of if a country 
does not develop the infrastructure to service them. During times of fis- 
cal and political uncertainties, special concessions and preferences 
tend to break down. In the-final analysis, a country’s export trade must 
be based primarily upon its natural resources, productivity, cost com- 
petitiveness of manpower and capital, and the reputation for reliability 
that a country acquires in the intensely competitive world markets. 


The drive to diversify India’s exports from traditional products like tea, 
jute and cotton was actively pursued in the sixties. In‘order to assess the 
effects of this diversification, one may broadly categorise India’s ex- 
ports into, say, domestic-oriented manufactures viz. exports 
through industries which largely cater to domestic needs; export- 
oriented manufactures viz. industries which are significantly export 
dependent and non-manufactures viz. products which are of a-- 
natural or agricultural origin, It'is satisfying to note that‘a substantial 
part of India's exports during’ the period under review were dominated 
by export-oriented manufactures. % 


However, significant contribution to ‘export growth has yet to be made . 
through overflow of traditional domestic industries like Engineering 
and Chemicals. Export growth will, for some time to come, continue to 
be dominated by export-oriented manufactures such as garments, foot- 
wear and software; and natural products like mineral.ores, tobacco, 
coffee and‘spices. 


HINDUSTAN LEVER’S EXPORT BUSINESS 


During the period under review, Hindustan Lever's Export Sales have i in- i 


“creased rapidly at a rate somewhat faster than overall country exports. 


In 1960, Hindustan Lever mainly exported commodities like processed 
oils and oil cakes with small quantities of soaps and chemicals. By- ». 
1970, the Company had expanded its exports to include household pro- ~ 
ducts like detergents and foods. By 1980, we were represented in as `: 
many as eleven Export Promotion Councils with value-added products. 
Today, export-oriented manufactures dominate the Company's exports... : 
We now have business dealings in thirty-five countries, as a result of re- 
structuring our business in.the 1980s to avoid.over-dependence on any 
individual market. : 


I will now review some of the salient features of the lessons we have 
learned during the last twenty-five years. 


1. The Sixties: During this decade, import substitution was the 
country’s main concern. In the case of the Company, this was 
` ‘primarily technology-led. We have estimated that arising out of ` 


local R&D work starting in' 1958, our recurring rate of import sub- 4 
stitution per annum is currently-of.the order of Rs. 105 crores, -4 
2. The Seventies: We modified our strategy to improve value addi- $ 
tion through technology and marketing. Thus; following a R&D dis- ond 


covery, technically processed Sal fat, derived from forest seeds, 
gained quick acceptance as a cocoa butter extender. Hindustan 
Lever alone has exported Rs. 60 crores worth of Sdl and Sal-pro- 
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ducts to Europe and Japan. In 1973, we invested in a plant to con- . 

” yert catfle bone into Ossein for export. Investments in export-dedi- 
cated units have grown progressively since then: However, the 
major growth in manufactured | goods came from,export to the. 
Soviet Union. : 


From our experience of the seventies we concluded that export-de- 
dicated investments would play a prime role in our future growth. 

In addition, thanks primarily to Unilever, we had started learning 
léssons in international marketing and customer servicing while 
these were still considered to be peripheral, to-export' efforts į in 
India at that time. 


The Eighties: We entered the eighties with a plan to broaden our 
customer base, focus on export-dedicated investments jnd_ 
. “Specialise in market-and -product segments which would help 

create a broader base. The start of the decade also coincided with 
the Government’ s renewed thrust to boost exports. One of the pol- 
icy ‘measures was the expansion of the’ original Export House 
Scheme through the Trading House proposal. Hindustan Lever was 
* designated as one of the first few such Trading Houses. Between 
1980 and 1987, the company made major capital investments in 
Kandla and Madras Export Processing Zones, in 100% tea export 
units in Maharashtra and West Bengal, a. carpet unit in Uttar 
Pradesh and aquaculture centres in West Bengal and Maharashtra, 
Currently, another major export investment is underway in a 
‘ leather products unit at Pondicherry. Through such investments 
and business, we believe we have learned many valuable lessons, 
An entrepreneurial instinct is essential. Considerable value has, 
been added by blending well-tested professional skills with such 
entrepreneurship. But, above all, we have learned that long term - 
strategic planning is invaluable i in the export business.” J 


CURRENT ISSUES . ' ’ 


3. 


“Export probably is unique in that it is essential for Government agencies’ 


and exporters to work closely for its success. Indeed, the Conimerce 
Ministry, and Export Organisations have traditionally worked as 
partners. Unfortunately, those who are not directly.connectéd with in- 
ternational trade are unable to comprehend the vital nature of this 


‘partnership. The realisation that controls, which are imposed on 


domestic industry, are debilitating for exports, is not generally ap- 
preciated. Thus, while we now have a dynamic and pragmatic export 
policy, streamlining i its implementaron can alone vap us realise its full 


_ impact. s 


> It-may, therefore, be worthwhile to briefly review some of the i issues E 
$- z ‘which have.an important bearing on the growth of India’s exports. 


1. Export Planning j s \ 


Strategic planning for Exports can be the key to our achieving a 
quantum jump. This has to be undertaken at the national level and ° 
cannot be effectively done, by individual organisations or groups of 
industries’ ©oa 


. While we must forge natural linkages and derive synergies from - 
domestic development plans, it is necessary to undertake a sepa- 
~ rate and detailed exercise for exports with respect to resources re- - 
quired, infrastructure development, technology upgradation and 
target products and customers. Just as the domestic planning pro- 
‘cess works out details upto the level of industry groups and agricul- 
* > tural sectors, the export plan must also deal with details, specially |, 
for activities like capacity/investments, technology and value addi- ` 
tion, market segment, port-and shipping. This will result in an ex- 
port plan document from which detailed annual plans for various 
industries and other sectors can be formulated. Such a plan should 
aim for more ambitious targets and define ways and means of 
achieving these. : 


:. Let me cite an example. A six per cent equivalent of the projected 

} 1986-87 GNP of Rs.260,000 crores amounts to an export earning of 
> Rs:15, 600 crores. Raising the target to seven per cent could yield 
Rs. 18,200 crores of exports. I believe we should seriously consider 
~ an exclusive Export Plan for the 8th Plan period and aim to achieve 
ı 8%-10% of GNP from exports. 
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2. Export Administration 


Fiscal support and facilitation are two principal instruments used 
by the Government to encourage exports. All the measures taken in 
this regard are well intentioned. Unfortunately, their effectiveness 
is curtailed by the inevitable conflict between those who are’ 
charged with promoting exports and those responsible for regulat- 
ory administration. The tragic fact is-that unless we ‘find an accept- 
able way out of this imbroglio, we will continué to have more con: 
trols and less exports. 


Thus in preparing a national export plan, there is merit in consid: 
- ering a separate administrative set up for exports. As a part of this 
exercise, it may be worth examining the setting up of a Foreign 
‘Trade Board, similar to what obtains in Japan and South Korea. A 
professional cadre for export may also be created as a part of the 
.administrative serviees in the form of an Indian Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice (IFTS). This has proved successful in the Soviet Union. Candi: 
dates specialising in export services will need to be trained in a 
whole range of professional skills such as international marketing, 


~ export incentives and investment management, export administra- 


/ 


„tion and regulatory implications. It is this kind of a ‘total’ thrust 
which will create a meaningful niche for our exports without un- 
duly treading on domestic policies and aera . 


3. Nature of Exports 


Export properisity can be improved by identifying thrust areas. In 
the absence of a formal planning process, the desired focus at the 
. implementation level is yet to be achieved. 


- While quantum of exports is the key issue, to achieve it the impor: ° 


tance of quality must be recognised. Many years ago, the need to 
diversify into non-traditional exports was recognised. By the mid- 
70s, a Select Product List was formalised and Export/Trading 
Houses were expected to develop these. Today, about two-thirds of 
- India's exports corhe from Select Products. , a 


In the last few years, there has been increasing stress on thrust 


areas, which are competitively favourable for our country. At the ~ 


` 


policy level, the impact of such thrust areas can be ensured - 


through a package of incentives. These incentives must be guided 

; solely by the imperatives of the international market place. Special 
_ care is needed to ensure that our domestic regulatory systems da 
* not interfere with these incentive plans. 


Unfortunately, formal linkage of exports with domestic trade is not 
yet possible. Some flexibility and access to domestic markets. 
would provide the much needed support to-deal with the vicis- 
situdes of international trade. 


Hindustan Lever's experience in thrust areas is worth recounting as 
an example. A’ given product-market-technology matrix has a 
much shorter half-life in international trade. Our Ossein invest- 
ment turned obsolete after ten years. Our cumulative investments: 
in extraction and upgrading of Sal as confectionary fats are now 
~ faced with attrition. In fact, as much as a third of our 1987 turnover 
. was from products and markets which were under three years of 
age. Almost half of our 1980 export business does not exist today. 


This trend is uncommon in domestic markets but demonstrates the 
imperatives of international markets. The implications of such. 
portfolio attrition reflect upon capital costs and labour. In fiscal 
terms, this reality remains unrecognised. In the planning process, 
this could be,considered more comprehensively. Likewise 
„employment flexibility, relocation and social security should form 
a part of export labour laws in order to recognise and deal with 
realities. ` ‘ ca 


4, Large v/s Small 
We have failed to derive full advantage of the synergy between the 


large scale sector and the small scale sector in our domestic ` 


- economy, but we must try and do that at least in preparing a plan 
for exports. Needless to state, to be sustainable, any arrangement 
. will have to be fair to both the large and the small unit as well as the 
country. We must recognise the need for a minimal level-of exper- 
tise and global reach that is essential to manage a sustainable ex- 
port business: Individual small-scale units are not in a position to 
afford this and Associations cannot be expected to play the role of 
Export/Trading Houses in managing day-to-day businesses. 


It is in recognition of this that the Government started the Export/ 
:, Trading House Schemes based on the Japanese model. That re- 
' sults have been below expectations‘is not the fault of the Scheme 
but of regulatory controls which have prevented realisation of the 
full potential of the Scheme. Unless these are resolved imagina- 
` tively, this excellent Scheme will not blossom. This is now recog- 
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nised and finds place in the new Policy anounced in April this. . 

year. . i I = 

There is also a prevalent view v that the large sector may not be 

doing its bit to boost exports, It is, therefore, interesting to examine 
‘some data. 


Export by the small-scale sector in 1985-86 is estimated to be Rs. 
2,580 crores. This-represents 4.2% of this sector's total output for 
the same period. Two recent RBLIDBI studies on the export perfor- ' 
mance of 541 Public Limited Companies and 1741 Public Limited 
Companies estimated their exports to be six per cent of their total 
output. However, although individual industry sectors may be 
doing their bit for exports, the fact still-remains that we have not 
taken advantage of the synergies. < 


It is not difficult to see the potentially beneficial effect of combin- 
ing the strength of small-scale sector's low cost with value addition 
technology, quality, marketing, finance and finishing of the large 
exporter. The best way of maximising this would be to make joint 
programmes an integral part of the Export Plan in a manner which 
would not unduly interfere with domestic activities. 


Anational plan for exports would have to include several other ele- 
ments. For example, value-added agriproducts will constitute-a 
major sector. Thus, in addition tc opening up new horizons for ag- 
gressive growth in exports, the national plan:could have a catalytic 
effect on domestic growth as well 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


The traditional role of industry in a resource-short economy, protect 

from competition is not an ideal environment to nurture dynamic €x- 
port. In order to improve export performance, two routes are worth con- 
sidering depending on the stage of domestic development. One is to 
modernise selected domestic industry to reduce cost, improve quality 
and become globally competitive (overcoming tariff barriers). The sec- 
ond is to set up industries dedicated to generate exports with-approp- 


`riate linkages to domestic industry. In India, modernising existing in- 


dustries and making these more export competitive is going to bea long 
drawn out affair. Investment in export- -dedicated industries has, on the 
other hand, shown more encouraging results. Traditional natural pro- 
ducts and commodity exports, with low Value addition, however, con- 


. tinue to be important contributors as well. 


Government policy determines the quantum and composition of ex- 
ports in a-centrally planned economy such as ours. Compulsions, and 


` fiscal or other incentives play an important but transient role in such an 


environment. In the long term, a dedicated export plan with selective . 


linkages between domestic markets and international marketing can 
alone provide sustained growth. There is a legitimate fear that such lin- 
kages could hurt our protected and fragile domestic industries. This is 
certainly true so long as we sell-high cost poor quality goods to the In- 
dian consumer in order to protect domestic employment. This is a so- 
cially sensitive issue and cannot be readily resolved. But we must start 


_ thinking of linkages, selectively and gradually, especially in seators 
where we have started progressing ata reasonable rate. Garments and « 


leather goods are a case in point. 
We must now seriously consider initiating an exclusive and dedicated 


planning process for exports, similar in scope to domestic planning. In 


the same spirit, the creation of an administrative cadre such as an In- 
dian Foreign Trade Service to exclusively manage and administer ex- 
port plans would overcome the debility of domestic controls. 


From Hindustan Lever's experience, we believe that export planning is 
the key to a growth strategy. Such a plan requires concentration in a few 
selécted areas of investment and growth, while diversifying markets 
and customers. This strategy can be strengthened, if it were derived 
from a national export plan which, amongst others, ensures long term 
and consistent support. : 


Development of personnel to operate export activities is a highly 
specialised. function. Since government institutions, departments and 
foreign missions are not well-equipped to undertake these functions, ' 

companies will have to’develop their own systems and expertise. This 
is expensive but unavoidable. Thus, an exclusive export focus combin- 
ing’national resources and expertise can strengthen India’s exports, 
both qualitatively as well as in absolute value. This effort is now more 
critical than ever before, given the gloomy global economic prognosis 
and rising tade barriers, while our own economy gathers strength. 


Note: This is an n abridged version of the Chairman’s speech at the Com- 
pany’s Annual General Meeting. For the full text of this speech in book- 
let form write to: Communications Department, Hindustan Lever Ltd., 
P.O. Box 409, Bombay 400 001. 
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‘impress: the Hindu voters. 


Dang: Golden Temple 
` (Contd. from Page 3) 


which the secular forces can ignore only at great 
risk, as the experience hitherto has shown, ‚The task 
will be made easier if the Government of India 
gives up the Hindu tinge in its functioning, The 
ruling party must resist the temptation to use the 


. Hindu card in the electoral game on the one hand 


and of having alliances “with communal parties on 
the other. 

Even the provision padning weapons in places of 
worship will not get implemented automatically. 


After all, almost all the weapons with the terrorists — 


within the Golden Temple were illegal. Why was not 
their entry prevented? True, these were taken hidden 
in vehicles supposed to be meant for Kar Seva and 
Dharam Prachar. The Government says that their 
search would have injured the sentiments of the 
Sikhs. On the contrary, a sizeable: section of the 
Sikh opinion in Punjab has been very critical of the 
Government for not preventing arms’ build. ‘up in 
the Golden Temple that it should have. ‘Some éven 
accuse it of allowing the same with a view to take: 
‘strong action’ later on (and at appropriate time) to 
There | must not be 


repetition of this mistake. 


` or systems is not quite understandable. 
being the initiator of new thinking on security and- 


-instinct for survival. 


“Evil Empire”, 


- treaty: 


There are also some aspects‘whiċh relate only to 


the Golden. Temple. The .Shiromani Gurdwara 
Goyal : Moscow Summit 
-© (Contd. Jrom page 6) 


Reagan’s com paratively slow movement to the posi: 


tion of abandoning force, especially nuclear force, as 


an instrument of demonstrating superiority of ideas 
Gorbachev 


international relations-has already: worked out his 
steps. He has overcome the old shibboleths about war 


- being the inescapable consequence of capitalist system 
and arms race being the inevitable fruit ofthe domi- ' 


nation of the US military industrial complex. Giving 


it up as fatalism he has launched a struggle against 


those forces by appealing to human reason and the 
It may sound hyperbolic but 
Gorbachev, like Gandhi, does seem to confront 
brute force with human reason and moral sense. ' 

It is not so with President Reagan. He had come 
to the White House with. a vow to wipe out the 
to impose crushing burdens on the 
adversary, the Soviet Union, to finally establish the 
strategic superiority of the United States. For one 
who believes in the evangelical concept of Arma- 
geddon survival of mankind is not a good in itself. 
He would ' recognise mankind’s ‘right to life on 
condition that it lives according to ‘the will of his 
God. He seeks recognition and legitimacy for 
action not from man but from God. Response from 
him to a purely mundane initiative of a mere mortal, 
a materialist at that, is something that we have to be 
greateful for, something that. must get due appre- 
ciation. 

Consider what he says when announcing that the 
Moscow meeting may not’ materialise a formal 
“We’ll continue to work there at the summit 
if-it ig not completed (beforehand) and none: of us 
really think that it will be. 
that welcouldfhave that, yes, wile this administra- 


tion is still hore? 


, followed by development 


But I think it is possible 


` Prabhandak ‘Committee (SGPC) wants -the entire ` 


huge cọmplex to be treated as sacred. There are 


„others, including Sikhs, who are of the opinion that 


only the area within the four gates should be treatéd 
as such. The SGPC itself twice resolved to demo- 
lish all rooms around the Parikrama. ` However, this 
was never implemented. There is also the’ fact that 


- the SGPC goes on claiming a road of the Municipal 


Corporation as belonging to it. ; 
- The road divides the Golden. Temple complex pro- 


` per, "Manji Sahib and the Langer buildings on the 


one hand and Sarais etc. on the other... ~, 


These aspects must be settled and can be ` settled l 
-keeping in view the opinion ‘of the really devout 


Sikhs and the common Sikhs and also the need to 
defeat the , designs of the separatist terrorists. It 
would be ideal if they could be resolved in coopera- 
tion with the SGPC. However, there is no prospect 
at all of the SGPC being cooperative: 

In fact if the SGPC were to be trusted, the Golden 
Temple may once again become the hide-out of ‘the 
terrorists. That is why some would like the SGPC 


‘to be disbanded and a Board for managing its 


affairs to be setup. This, however, is a rather very 
‘sensitive matter. It should be resolved through a 
national consensus. That is why an all-parties meet- 
ing at the national level needs to be called urgently. 
Such a meeting can and should try to evolve national 
consensus on other aspects of the matter too. D 


If that does not happen, he added, “I would hope ' 


that whoever is there and whoever is here in ‘this 
Office would recognise that a nuclear war cannot be 
won and should not be fought.” 


Does it mean that the world has already. entered 


the era of peace? If that were so we would not be 
discussing the prospects of Moscow summit. Change 


_ has taken place for arms race towards disarmament, 


from total mistrust to comparative trend' towards, 


‘trust, from position of no meeting ground to a posi- 
.tion of more frequent meetings, 


But it is difficult to say that the corner has been 
finally turned. Change of mental attitudes deve- 
loped over centuries and millenia would be difficult 
to take place in a few years. 
least a few decades if not centuries. , Even the 
harbinger of the present trend, the herald, of the 


thaw, Gorbachev contemplated the elimination of 


nuclear-weapons in one and a half decades. 

Would itthen be correct to say that the present 
relaxation of confrontation is a temporary phase, 
that it is one of those cyclical periods when super 
powers take a pause to prepare for more serious 
escalation of confrontation? 


The argument is based on’ the historical’ ejin - 
“ofthe war time anti-fascist alliance being followed 


by Truman-Churchill doctrine of rolling back 
Communism,- the 1963 Test Ban Treaty being’ 
of more destructive 
weapons, the detente of the seventies being followed 
by the escalation of the eighties. 
dialectic leading finally to total 
does not také into account the impact of. the: 
supreme destructive potential of the already deve-' 
loped arsenals. It also does not take cognisance of 
the impact of every-growing intensity and strength 
of the people’s movement for saving humanity. 

The. Moscow summit symbolises the struggle that 


- faith in the human reason is putting up against faith 


in the engines. of destruction. Ed 


It. would take.at. 


But, it is fatalistic ` 
destruction, It. ` 
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KAMPUCHEA 


The Angkar’s Club 


‘BUN SAKH 


On May 20, 1975 the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique, 


graveyard, launched its abominable policy 2f genocide in a bid to liquidate the bulk of the 


which sought to turn Kampuchea into a vast 


Kampuchean populace. During the Pol Pot rule (lasting three years eight months and twenty days) 
as many as over three million Kampucheans, among them many intellectuals, were eliminated, more 
than 140,000 maimed and 200,000 children erphaned. The day is thus observed as ‘‘Hatred Day’ 
Kampuchea. On the anniversary of that genocide we are reproducing here a part of the book The 


Angkar’s Club (Angkar in Khmer means 
was an eyewitness to the dreadful and gruesome murders carried 


“rganisation”’) by a young Kampuchean Bun Sakh who 
out in the 1975-79 period. This 


was published in the French daily Le Matin iz January 1979 and carried in the booklet Kampuchea: 
From Tragedy to Rebirth brought out by Progress Publishes, Moscow, in 1985 —Kditor 


gt ÇF: this club? After the libera- 

, tion it killed several hundred 
people, not counting those I 
executed with it in 1973, after the 
attack on Kompong Cham.” 

We couldn’t believe ourselves 
and stared at Tum, trying to see 
whether he was really serious. 

“Do you like this kind of 
work?” Vanny asked. 

“That’s a strange question”, 
Tum replied. “You should know 
that in our society no one has a 
right to like or not to like. The 
Organisation thinks and decides. 
It’s the brain, while we’re the 
hands and body. Have you ever 
seen hands rising up against the 
brain? We're an integral part of 
the Organisation.... I have a 
great shortcoming, because I can’t 
hurt a woman. Yes, that’s my 
biggest shortcoming. It’s a blot 
on my monthly character refer- 
ences.” 

“What is your attitude towards 
children?” 

“Towards the children of trai- 
tors? I bave no pity for them. 
Only women have a little in- 
fluence on my behaviour. It’s 
much easier to work with 
children. Some comrades crack 
their skulls on tree trunks, I 
prefer to use an ebony club. It’s 
a fine weapon. Here, hold it. It’s 
nearly as heavy and as solid as 
steel.” 

“Why must you kill children, 
too, when they are in no way 
responsible for the blood shed by 
their elders?” Vanny asked with 


tears in her eyes. ` 


“Because they can become 
dangerous .ater, and even more 
dangerous than their parents 
were.” 


On April 10, 1976 we headed 
for Angsnvol on foot. It was 
20 km from Phnom Penh. We 
spent the night in a peasant co- 
operative znd continued north- 
wards, passing several villages, 
and then reached Amleang.... 

The kamafibal (chairman, 
administra:or and military leader 
of the district) of this village, 
which had been completely demo- 
lished ‘by bombing raids, was a 
stocky man of about forty. He 
seemed to be drunk. His terrible 
eyes were bloodshot. When I 
handed him my pass, he began 
examining it upside-down and 
was apparently enraged to appear 
illiterate. 


“Who gave you this docu- 
ment?” 
“The Crganisation, comrade.” 


“The Organisation!” he ex- 
claimed. You can’t see it. That’s 
why Pm the Organisation here. 
I’m the master of this district. So 
you see, you’re in my territory. 
That means you carry out my 
orders.” 

I was horrified. I had never im- 
agined there was such anarchy 
in the Kamer Rouge administra- 
tive system. 

We foilowed the kamafibal to a 
field several kilometres west of 
the village. When we reached 


louder, 


our destination we saw a long ` 
trench which had apparently : 
been dug the day before. Men 
and women, .their hands tied 
behind their backs, crouched in 
two rows along either side of the 
trench. Their wrists were bleed;- 
ing, as the ropes were very tight. 
Many of them wept or sobbed, 
while others were stoically silent: 
There were about a dozen 
children between the ages of 
seven. 'and 14 among the con- 
demned. 

Two Khmers Rouge holding 
clubs were waiting fora signal 
from their chief to deliver the 
first blow. He went over to them 
and commanded: “‘Strike!” And 
they began delivering blows 
calmly and impassively. Each of 
the condemned received a hard 
blow to the back of his or her 
head, delivered by the first Khmer 
Rouge. Then the second delivered 
a second blow and immediately 
kicked the victim into the trench. 
The blows began raining down 
faster and with greater force as 
the wailing and screaming became 
echoing through the 
woods. The young executers of 
“noble deeds”? were getting nerv- 
ous and this was reflected in their 
grimacing faces. 

As the blows rained down on 
the heads of the condemned, a 
tic broke out on the kamafibal’s 
face, and he began to grimace 
hideously. While not touching a 
club, he seemed to be fully parti- 
cipating in the executions. 0] 
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NEE . ; 5 f : 
_““Meaning -of Zia’s Coup 


AFER a three-year experiment with “civilian” rule General Zia-ul 
Haq has unmistakably put the clcck back in Pakistan. Not that 


- the “civilian”? form of Government he introduced in March- 1985 had 


in any way been effective in curbing the enormous clout, dominance 





and influence of the military brasshats in Islamabad ‘But it was, ; 


definitely a shade better than the Martial Law regime that the country 
had to reel under for eight years at a stretch since Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto’s ouster in July 1977. And this was’ sought to be projected ' 
by Pakistan’s friends in India and its overseas patrons as an expres- 
sion of assertion of democracy despite all the shortcomings and: 
aberrations. _ , 

The democratic sentiments of the people of Pakistan are too strong 


and vibrant to be suppressed by any military junta, howsoever power-" . 
_ ful and unshakable it might appear to be regardless of the length of its 


tenure in power. From Ayub Khan in 1959 to Yahya Khan in 1969 
to Zia-ul Haq in 1977 — every military ruler of Pakistan has, beneath 
the veneer of imposed. stability, been subjected to constant un- 
certainty springing from incessant public resentment against the 
military’s blatant interference in the country’s domestic affairs.-It 
was partly as a response to the democratic feelings of the Pakistani 
masses and partly as a means to refurbish his image of a` military ~ 
dictator that Zia had launched his experiment with “civilian” rule 
in the first half of 1985. The failure of the experiment is a categoric 
reaffirmation of the well-established fact that beyond a certain limit 


the military would never countenance any civilian form of Govern- 


ment, even if it is the most pliable one conceivable in the circums- 


‘tances. That limit was definitely exceeded by the Junejo adminis: 


tration. Because despite the uneasy truce with the army generals, the, 
“civilian” Government even with its sham democratic creden- ' 
tials — after all, the March 1985'elections held on a partyless basis 


that saw the emergence of Mohammad Khan Junejo, the _ obscure 


Sind politician, and his Muslim League on the Pakistani political 
horizon happened to be, according to competent observers, a carica- 
ture of the democratic process — wes able to reflect the democratic 


_ aspirations of the people of Pakistan in such a forceful manner that 


the military administrators could net tolerate. 


o 


Much has been written about the growing differences between - 


Junejo and Zia that led to.this kind ‘of a showdown with the Pakistan 
President not even extending the courtesy of meeting the Premier 
before packing him off. The fact that Junejo was addressing a press 
conference after his triumphant tour of China, Korea, the Philippines 
when the news of his dismissal reached him from third-hand sources 
was a humiliating snub that Zia. deliberately wanted to administer 
even if it was bereft of the minimum norms of propriety and civility. 
No doubt it is too much to expect civilised behaviour from a military 
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chieftain who usurped power by overthrowing a 
duly elected head of Government eleven years ago 
and then had his political opponent executed in less 
than two years time-span after conducting a farcical 
trial. Yet in the context of the Pakistani general’s 
constant transmission of effusive, warm and sweet 
feelings towards India and Indians — never mind 
his ulterior motives exposed by his generous sup- 
port in arms and training to the Khalistani terro- 
tists in Punjab — the shabby treatment meted out to 
Junejo was quite startling indeed. 

The differences between Junejo and Zia ranged 
from the former refusing to give adequate importance 
to the latter’s likes and dislikes during the recent 
extension of his Ministry to divergences on regional 
matters like settlement of the Afghan problem. 
Junejo’s insistence on cutting Pakistan’s military 
budget, going into the real causes of the explosion 
in the arms dump near Islamabad (for which purpose 
he set up a committee to look into the manner in 
which inquiry into the incident was conducted by 
the military committee formed for that purpose), and 
seeking advice on the possibility of the Defence 
Minister (Junejo himself) removing the Chief of 
Army Staff (which post Zia retained even as Presi- 
dent) were also factors leading to head-on collision 
between the two. At the all-party meeting convened 
by Junejo last March to discuss how best Pakistan 
could tackle the Afghan issue, almost all the partici- 
pants, including the deposed Pak Premier, came out 
strongly in favour of Islamabad signing the Geneva 
accord something which was not Zia’s desire 
(although he eventually gave in to domestic and 
external pressures). Interestingly, one prominent 
opponent of the accord at that meet was Qazi 
Hussain Ahmed of Jamaat-e-Islami who held a posi- 
tion akin to that of Zia and the Afghan fundament- 
alists. The same Qazi Hussain Ahmed has this time 
criticised Zia-ul Haq’s latest step of dissolving the 
national assembly. This provides a measure of 
Zia’s isolation from the mainstream of the Pakistani 
public opinion. 

The same isolation is also manifest in the sharply 
critical comments in the Pakistani media on the 
latest events. As Dawn of Karachi observed, only 
unfettered democracy can resolve the manifold 
problems accumulated during long years of unrepre- 
sented and authoritarian rule, adding: ““Democracy 
and federalism are absolutely vital for the very 
survival of the country.” f 

Several analysts have been prompt to point out 
that although relations between Zia and Junejo had 
soured and reached a new low in recent days, the 
Pakistan President did not just sack Junejo: he 
dissolved the national and provincial assemblies and 
removed the provincial administrators as well. The 
wrath then was not on Junejo alone but on the 
“civilian” and ‘‘democratic” set-up itself. The 
alibi given for dismissal of the Government in 
Islamabad and the ones in the provinces is on fami- 
liar lines: breakdown of law and order, rampant 
corruption, inability to accelerate the process of the 
country’s Islamisation programme. Nevertheless, 
the President has till now not been able to furnish 
any convincing evidence to substantiate his allega- 
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tions. However, that may not be so difficult since 
such evidence can be doctored with relative ease in 
the kind of regime in vogue in Pakistan today. 

None is able to fathom why Zia chose to bury 
Junejo and his Government at this stage. The 
suddenness of his decision has stunned many as it 
was accompanied by the President putting off, at the 
last moment, a scheduled visit to such a major 
country like China which has steadfastly backed 
Pakistan’s defence interests. But could he have taken 
such a step without clearance from his overseas 
mentors, the same persons who are intentionally 
blind to Islamabad’s feverish attempts to acquire 
nuclear weapons technology and who had whole- 
heartedly welcomed Pakistan's “transition to demo- 
cracy” in 1985? That isa moot point. At the same 
time, in the wake of the sharply deteriorating Indo- 
Pak relationship on account of Islamabad’s direct 
and gross interference in Punjab (something 
corroborated by hard and incontrovertible proof), it 
would not be wide off the mark to speculate that Zia 
has once again taken over the reins of the adminis- 
tration in Pakistan in preparation for a fresh con- 
flict with India. Nor would it be a wild conjecture 
that he could embark on an adventure in Afghanistan 
violating the letter and spirit of the Geneva accord 
(he is already harping on the threat from Pakistan’s 
western borders now that the Soviets are pulling out 
of the Afghan territory). And in due course he can 
justify his present move by arguing that the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan’s defence and integrity are 
secure only under a military dispensation. This is 
the very logic that Ayub and Yahya had employed 
to bolster their respective positions in the late fifties, 
sixties and early seventies (although it was actually 
the unwisdom of the military leadership headed by 
Yahya that had resulted in the dismemberment of 
Pakistan in 1971). 

But Zia is clever enough to understand that 1988 
is neither 1959 nor 1969 nor even 1977. Hence his 
painstaking endeavours to explain that neither 
Martial Law nor Emergency is being given a new 
lease of life. His promise to hold elections within 
90 days is likewise intended to mislead his opponents. 

Yet what Zia is unable to comprehend is the 
depth and breadth of the Pakistani people’s heighten- 
ed consciousness. The masses in Pakistan today 
have, through the prism of the bitter deception they 
suffered (when the promised elections within 90 days 
of Zia’s assumption of power in 1977 vanished into 
thin air and the country saw the army junta carrying 
on merrily for 90 months before switching over to a 
temporary phase of “guided democracy”), attained 
a level of maturity that is much higher than at any 
time in the past. They know for certain that a 
military dictator like Zia has no other objective 
than to reinforce the military’s stranglehold over 
Pakistan. And they also know that that stranglehold 
cannot be loosened let alone smashed without an 
all-encompassing, concerted, protracted and tenacious 
popular movement like the one currently sweeping 
Bangladesh. 

The Pakistani people’s democratic aspirations 
have been sought to be stifled and the masses have 
had to endure many a privation, hardship, oppression 


` 


`, 


and assault on their minimum rights and liberties. 
But they have not been cowed:down. They have been 


-tempered into steel in the flames of innumerable’ 


battles and, in the process, acquired dauntless coar- 
age to withstarid: all- adversities. Zia knows that he 
cannot drown their aspirations in a sea of blood 
(although he would definitely adopt such a measure 


in utter desperation as a last resort if all his other 


tricks fail). And so he is relying on his manipulative 
skills while dangling the carrot of elections in three 
months time. - HN a : 
Developments in our western neighbouring state 
can well take the course of events now being witnes- 
sed in our eastern neighbourhood. Zia might follow 
Ershad to form his own party in a bid to perpetrate 
personal rule. But if Ershad’s experience is any 
pointer, things would not be smooth for him. That 


Zia is far shrewder than Ershad is of course a fact- 


requiring no elaboration. Nonetheless, the delay in 
forming his caretaker Government is just one indica- 
tion of the numerous problems that beset him. If the 
Opposition forces are able to strengthen their unity 


. within the framework of the Movement for Restora- 


CoN 


tion of Democracy (MRD) and offer a cohesive resis- 


„tance the situation may turn really hot for the astute 


general, indisputably the cleverest military dictator 


' in Asia today. ok 
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In thé backdrop of the mounting crisis of demo- — 
cracy in Pakistan what should be India's’ role? It is 
high time. for the Indian Premier to revert'to the 
principled stand taken by his mother while dealing 
with the slippery customer. in the person of Zia-ul 
Haq in the period spanning 1980 and 1984. Without 


Indira Gandhi had backed, in every possible way, the 
movement for revival of democracy :in Pakistan 
whether it was in Sind, the NWFP or. Baluchistan. 
Why? Because she, more than anyone else, knew 
that democracy like peace is indivisible and the 


directly interfering in- Pakistan’s internal affairs / 


` onslaught on democracy in any of our neighbouring 


countries is also a blow to Indian democracy. 2 oe 
Rajiv’ Gandhi must forthwith wake, up to the 
regional realities and pursue the Indira course vis-a-vis 
our neighbours, that is, forging direct and intimate 
ties with'the peoples, not the autocrats running the 
Governments without any popular sanction or - 
legitimacy. The latest developments in Pakistan 
must not be dismissed as merely an internal matter 


of that country for they carry ominous portents for 


our region as a whole. a . 
Sumit Chakravartty 
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Unity Eludes Opposition 


G. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO 
Wi the general’elections just 18 .months away 
thé Opposition is still trying to revive the ‘spirit 
of 1977. Time and again, Opposition parties have 
gathered together in abid to form a viable alter- 
‘native to the Congress-I, only to- find the effort 
frustrated by ideological ‘differences and personal 
ambitions. The recently concluded seven-day long 
Mahanadu (annual conference) of the Telugu Desam 
Party, of which -the, last day was perfunctorily 
éarmarked for a: meeting of Opposition parties, went 
the same way. 4 
` The ‘informal’ meeting of the 10 non-Left Opposi- 
- tion parties to.forge an united front for a “united 
fight against the Congress-I in the forthcoming elec- 
tions with a view to challenging its authoritarian and 
corrupt regime” did not produce. any worthwhile 
result. The Opposition parties have thus Tequested 
. . Rama Rao to convene another meeting in July to 
formulate an action plan. . 


The Mahanadu was concluded on May 29 ‘at 


Vijayawada, mainly to refurbish the image of the’ 


whimsical Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, N.T. 
Rama Rao, which has been substantially tarnished 
in the light of recent strictures passed by the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court. Rama Rao’s idea of forming 


a'confederation of regional parties was opposed by. 


most of the Opposition leaders who attended the 
conference. 
the meet were: (a) to field common Opposition 
candidates against the Congress-I in the forthcoming 


. by-elections, and (b) to.adopt a common symbol and ` 


manifesto for the next general elections. ‘ 

_ However, the most intractable problem at the 
Opposition ..meet was the leadership issue. The 
participants could not decide whether to project one 
leader, one party or one front. With a sense of 
exasperation Rama Rao reiterated that “‘if the 
Opposition failed to forge an united front, I will go 
ahead with the Bharat Desam”. Devi Lal’s sugges- 
tion to make V.P. Singh'the leader has been given a 
short shrift. Dissensions within the Janata over the 


leadership issue remain as sharp as-before. The. 


Andhra CM, of course, had the last word whem he said 
that the people themselves would throw up a leader. 

Janata Party leader Jaipal Reddy pointed out that 
it was an informal affair and there was no time for 
in-depth discussion.’ Almost all the leaders were 
non-commital, he informed. ; : 


Unlike the earlier four conclaves beginning with 


the one in Vijayawada in May 1983, the latest 
gathering was a tame affair with no Left party 
represented init. Among the 25 leaders present at 
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The only two consensuses arrived at 


the three hour get-together, were six prominent 


personalities of the Janata Party — Ramakrishna 
Hegde, Ajit Singh, Madhu Dandavate, Biju Patnaik, 


Ram Naresh Yadav, M.S. Gurupadaswamy and S 


Ram Jethmalani — besides Sarat Chandra Sinha 
and K.P. Unnikrishnan (Congress-S), A.B. Vajpayee 
(BJP), Devi Lal- (Lok Dal-B) and Ram Dban (Jan 
Morcha). ; 

According to political observers, the CPI-M, a 


‘strong ally of the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, 


expressed its inability to attend the conference, when 
it came to know of TDP’s attempts to bring together 
all the Opposition parties including the BJP. 
CPI-M General Secretary E.M.S.- Namboodripad’s 
letter to N.T. Rama Rao has-created considerable 
„bad blood between the two parties. However, unlike 
the CPI, the CPI-M is not totally willing to snap 
its ties with the TDP. EMS’ letter was considered 
in the political circles as a calculated move to 
warn N.T,:Rama\Rao that he should: not take the 
CPI-M for granted and to pressurise him to.leave 
the BJP’s company. ` ae 

Keeping in view the present state of affairs among 
the Opposition parties, any kind-of patchwork coali- 
tion or quickfix electoral adjustment, without any ` 
broad agreement on major policy issues would be 
counter-productive for the Opposition. The meeting 
clearly revealed that unity among the Left, Right 


„and Centrist parties of the Opposition is going to be 


an uphill task in the days ahead, 

Whatever semblance of unity exists is also showing. 
signs of cracking up. Going’ by recent events it` 
would not be surprising to see a vertical split in the 
Janata Party. Differences have cropped up in the 
Lok Dal-BJP alliance in Haryana over seat adjust- 
ments in the ensuing by-elections. Even the Lett 
combinations which scored resounding victories in 
West Bengal and Kerala are ridden with intra-party 
rivalries. and 

What. was striking at the Vijaywada meet wás 


. the presence of the DMK. This was significant in the 


context of the Tamil Nadu Assembly elections. 
Karunanidhi’s participation opened up new pros- 
pects of the Opposition. evolving an united front 
against the Congress-I which is trying hard to recap- 
ture power in Tamil Nadu after 21 years. Surpris-- 
ingly, E.M.S. Namboodripad hàs also extended his 
support to the DMK. He said in Madras recently, 
that “we are only interested in the victory of the 
DMK”. Thereby he was casting a'blind eye to both 
the DMK’s (i) forging of alliance with the -CPI-M’s 
implacable enemy in Kerala, the Muslim League, 
and (ii) opposition to the Indo-Sri: Lanka accord 
which the Marxists are wholeheartedly backing. it 
would be interesting to see if Karunanidhi is able to 
extract support from the other ‘parties-as well. 

The results of the forthcoming by-elections in June 
will have a strong bearing on the Proposed Opposi- 
tion meet to be held in July. Of special significance 
will be the Gutcome of the Allahabad by-election. A 
resounding victory for V.P. Singh will have a. two 


+ dimensional effect: one, it will establish V.P., Singh 


„as a credible alternative to Rajiv Gandhi; and two, it 


(Continued on Page 34 ) 
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Punjab : Ordinarice and SGPC a be 


JAGJIT SINGH ANAND 


“THE Ordinance promulgated on May 26 to prevent 
„misuse of religious places seems satisfying, While 
it might have been prompted by the intransigence of 
the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
regarding discharge of its duties, it is gratifying that 
the Ordinance is not confined to the Sikh religious 
shrines alone but covers religious places of all com- 
munities in India. 
_ Indeed, the Ordinance is the first serious attempt 
to separate religion from politics through legislative 
enactment. Though promises were held out in this 


regard in Parliament as well as outside, this is the `' 


first time that action has been initiated. : 
Another reason for satisfaction is that if the 
Government takes its own Ordinance seriously, the 


short-sighted deal with Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode 


through Jain Muni Sushil Kumar will be buried for 
good. 

Jn the past, the attitude of the Government in 
relation to extremists and separatists has been one 
of caving in instead of standing up. When DIG 


Atwal was murdered and the killers sought refage in- 


the Golden Temple complex, the then Home Minis- 
ter, P.C, Sethi, took.an obviously false stand that 
Guru Ram Dass Sarai, the SGPC Head Office, and 
other buildings including the road dividing them 
from the main complex- were part of the complex. 
By this untenable plea, the security forces were 
prevented from giving hot pursuit to the killers. 
But the Government had to change its tune imme- 


diately after ‘Operation Bluestar’. 


' The decision to demolish the buildings surround-: 


ing the complex is with a view to prevent numerous 
‘secret passages of exit from the Parikrama as also to 
beautify it. The decision was taken immediately 


after ‘Operation Bluestar’, but was not implemented. . 


It is now that the scheme is being revived. 
The Government showed its fickle-mindedness 
~leading to inaction, on the question of the security 
belt also. After having pushed through the resolu- 


‘tion in the Rajya Sabha on this issue, the Govern- 


' fencing by barbed wire, installing flood-lights and'- 


ment did not act effectively. Objections were raised 
by certain sections that it would lead to not only 
uprooting of peasants who happen to be mostly 
Sikhs of the area acquired, but also deprive Punjab 
of fertile land which would reduce the agricultural 
output, One fails to understand why steps like 


electronic gadgets and strengthening check-posts 
were nòt resorted to. Ifthe Government had given 
some thought and care to this matter, we would have 
never seen such largescale influx of AK-47s, weapons 
which were never seen in Punjab upto-September 
1987, $ . eae 
AK-47s or any other firearms do not constitute 
` symbols of any religion and their prohibition inside 
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‘a mosque, temple or gurudwara would deliver 4 


body blow to those who operate from such places 
under the mask of religious fundamentalism. -. 

If the offices of all political parties are removed 
from religious places, political propaganda within 
their precincts will be put an end to. Those who 
want to builda religious-cum-political constituency 
will have to make a hard choice. For instance, the. 
Akali leaders will have to choose between controlling 


‘religious bodies like the SGPC or establishing 


political dominance through representation iu the 
assemblies and parliament; they will not be able to 
have it both ways.: ý . 
Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode would either have.to give 
up headship of the Akal Takht or say goodbye to 
provocative slogans like “enslavement of Sikh Quam”, 
“Indian Constitution, a Constitution for Slavery of 
Sikhs”, “Puran Azadi, the birthright of the Sikhs”. 
This will put'an end to impious deal-which led to the 
release of notorious extremists like Mohakkam 
Singh and Gurdev Singh Kaonke, while many inno- 
cent people are still rotting in Jodhpur and other jails. 


Let us examine the stand of the-SGPC: executive. | 


The Ordinance by itself has reduced the SGPC’s 
potential for misuse to a large extent. But its intra- 
nsigence was devoid of any reasoning from the very 
beginning. see = 

The executive had taken the stand that it was not 
prepared to give a written undertaking regarding 


demolition of residential accommodation inside the’ 


Parikrama because, as its General Secretary Mal 
Singh Ghuman put it, “it hurts our ego”. But at the 
same time it had expressed oral agreement, pointing 
out that it had itself adopted’ a resolution to- the 


' effect four-five months earlier. 


In this context, one may ask: was the resolution 
adopted in writing? Was it reCorded in the proceed- 
ings of the SGPC? If it was not recorded, what is 
the proof that it was passed? If it was- recorded, 
why could not these whorun the affairs of the 
Committee, write back to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Amritsar, saying, ‘We are not prepared to-give- -any- 
thing in writing under pressure, but we are attaching 
herewith a copy of our resolution recorded many: 
months earlier.” If this sensible stand had been-taken 
by the Committee, the authorities would.have been 
prevented from initiating any action whatsoever, 

` Though the Committee is now crying from the. 
house-tops .that Sant. Uttam Singh of. Khadoor 


Sahib is a’Government agent and. his personal. - 


secretary Sakkatar Singh was the main person behind 
construction of fortifications inside the Golden 
Temple, it fails to pass judgement. on the other 
persons involved in the construction activities of the 
Akal Takht which have, been under. way for months, 
These persons are nominees of the Damdami Taksal. 
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- overcome the situation. ` 
Serve the sanctity ‘of the Golden Temple on its own, 


The Committee is voro ċarrying oti the 
campaign. that it is the Gevernment which is res- 
ponsible for allowing arms inside the Golden 
Temple. It alleges that the arms cross the inter- 
national border which is under the custody of the 


_ Central .Government and these enter the. Golden: 
. Temple despite all the check-posts surrounding it set . 


up by the administration. We wish to ask why the 
SGPC did ‘not speak up over.the past months and 
years? Ts it because they were afraid of the extremists 
occupying the Golden Temple and could:speak out 
only now that they have been thrown out ‘of it? 


.. One can agree that the Government is to be blam- . 
_ ed for its failure to prevent import of deadly arms 


from: across the border -and it is also to be blamed .” 


for allowing therh into the Temple. But whose tes- 
ponsibility was it to get the Temple complex free of 


‘such ‘arms + the SGPC’s or the Government’s? If, 


the SGPC ‘cannot prevent their . presence inside the 
area under its own control, then what is it meant 
‘for? If it found that that was beyond its control, it 


could’well have asked the Government for help to 


If the SGPC failed to pre- 


' why should it haye fought shy of seeking ‘help from 


the Góvernment? It is true that- the SGPC is the 
product of a- glorious struggle of the Sikhs, but it is 
also true that the’ SGPC itself. is. the creation ofa 
Government ‘enactment. 
with the task of administering the holy Temple, but 


it is not-itsélf a holy cow. It has either to discharge- 


its duties effectively or to quit. 
Whatever those who run the Committee may say, 


how can people forget that the Sixth Guru, Shri Guru ` 


Hargobind Sahib, who founded the Akal Takht did 


not sleep even one night in this:holy place The Akal- 


Takht was turned into a residential accommodation 
when Jathedar Tohra shifted Bhindranwala from the 
Temple’s rest: house, Guru Nanak Niwas, to this 
holy place. The same Tohra, who then was President 


The SGPC is’ entrusted 


.in ‘some 


¥ 
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ashamed when highly decomposed bodies- of dead: 
people are being unearthed from under the debris of 
the then. demolished Akal Takht, bodies that ‘bear 


witness to the fact that they were Sikhs. The present 


General Secretary of the SGPC, Mal Singh Ghuman, 
is making loud press statements, today, but’ people 
have not forgotten that only Jast year he had 
publicly resigned from his post and renounced poli- 
tics for good because the extremists’ had threatened 
to kill him. Such people who give in so easily have 
no. right -to- 
now. i es 
` Now hiat ‘Operation Black Thuoder’. has been 
executed without repeating the blunders of ‘Opera- 
tion Bluestar’, we ‘are anxious that.no misdeed of 
the Government should wipe out the good impact 
of this successful operation. But now, after what 
has been exposed in the course of ' ‘Operation Black 
Thunder’, those who run the SGPC should engage 
‘introspection. Those who foresee ʻa 
situation and exercise wisdom are always held in 
esteem, but what can one say of those who are not 
prepared to Jearn after what has happened, including 
the worst’ desecration of the ‘holiest of the holy Sikh 
shrines at the hands of those: who turned out to ;be 
ordinary criminals and'yet were designated aš defen. 
ders of the faith? - 
' By a strange logic, those close to the SGPC are 
running a whisper campaign that Surjit Singh Penta 


and Karaz Singh Thande who took cyanide ‘and. 


ended their lives’ are marytrs while those who 
surrendered to the security forces are Government 
agents.. When Prakash Singh Badal and company 
tried to launch a morcha to force the security forces 


_ to lift the siege around the ‘martyrs’, did they. make 


of the SGPC, is its President today as well. How |. 


‘can people forget that the SGPC has been under 


continuous control of Tohra except for an interlude 


of a few months when Barnala’s nominee Kabul. 


Singh was made its Acting President. Kabul Singh 


. had created -a ‘Task Force’ of the SGPC and threw 


out the extremists, but the moment Tohra was re- 
elected President, his very first decision was to 
demolish the ' 
occupation of the Temple by the extremists. 

One more question: when the Akal Takht was’ re- 


‘Task Force’ in order to facilitate re- - 


constructed after ‘Operation Bluestar’ and was: accep- . 


ted with due religious ceremonies by the then Head 


Priest Giani Kirpal Singh in the presence of the then 


President of India, Giani Zail Singh, why. had Tohra 
demanded its demolition as soon as he was out of 
jail? It was openly alleged at that ‘time that. the 
demolition was the result of a deal between Tohra 
and the extremists, that he would demolish the Akal 
Takht and hand over its reconstruction to the 


‘Damdami Taksal of the extremists so that they could 


- reoccupy the whole complex on‘a permanent basis , 


while the.extremists would not make Tohra a target 
of their killer designs. 
_ The SGPC: executive should, at ‘least now, feel 
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such a.distinction? Moreover, one wants to ask: can 
those who committed suicide by taking poison be thé 
inheritors of the glorious traditions of the Sikh 
martyrs who underwent untold suffering but did not 


flinch in the face .of their oppressors? Suicide has 


always been. taken as an act of cowardice. ` 

-One more question. Bhai Jesbir Singh Rode was 
installed Jathedar ‘of the Akal Takht and Prof 
Darshan Singh Ragi as Acting Jathedar by the same 
‘Sarbat Khalsa- which the SGPC is denouncing now. 
Then why -did the SGPC ‘endorse Jasbir Singh’s 
appointment as Head of the Akal Takht on March 8; 
1988? Bhai Jasbir Singh ‘was released March 3, 
and proclaimed on March 5, 1988 that he would 
assume duties on March 9. It was only to formalise 
this that the SGPC execitive met on March 8,.1988, 
It was alleged at that time that there was resistance 
from ‘sonié quarters but Badal perstiaded the incum- 
bents of the executive to put their seal of. approval 
on Rode’s appointment: 


_. With this record, how can the SGPC now say that g 
it always opposed the Sarbat Khalsa meetings? Is it i 


because there are no gun-toting extremists in the 
Temple now? 

We are opposed to the abolition of the SGPC or 
any interference in its sphere of work,- but this 
depends on the actions of the SGPC. It has to stand 
up ard act responsibly į in the discharge of its duties, 


The sooner it does so the better would it be for- 


all. E.. 
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indulge ; in hyperbolic statements _ 
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MOSCOW SUMMIT 


The US Dilemma 
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This articlè was written on the 


eve ofthe Moscow Summit: 


But as its ‘contents are still of |- 


relevance and since the predictions made in it nave broadly come out to be true, it is being published 


here. — Editor 





T™ sceptics of the Western strategic establishment 
are already dubbing it a ‘“‘non-summit.” They 
“gee the fourth Reagan-Gorbachev summit in less tkan 
two and a half years as a trivialisation of diplomacy ` 
at the highest level. They see the- Moscow summit 
as a needless indulgence of an ageing, absent minded - 
American President lured by visions of a lasting 
place in history books. They are apprehensive of the 
charming trickster in Moscow, who is forever hustl- 


\ ing the West towards radical disarmament. They 


_keep hoping that the Russians would 
favour by tripping Gorbachev. ; 
The sceptics are right, only up to a point. They 

are right in pointing out the complexities of further 
arms limitation agreements beyond the INF treaty. 
They argue that the unexpected complications that 
have arisen in the American ratification of the INF 
treaty are symptomatic of the deep tensions that s 
underlie the Soviet-American relationship. But the 
sceptics do not tell us the basic cause for the slowing 
of the momentum that gathered pace in 1987, culmi- 
nating in the Washington summit. , 
The basic problem appears tobe the dramatic 
erosion of consensus within the US and the NATO 
establishments over the nature of the Soviet threat, 
the direction of American-Soviet relations, and the 


do them a 


~ strategic course that the West needs to adopt. Two 


t 


+ 


major events of the recent past — the INF treaty 
and the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan — 
rather than easing Western anxieties have generated 
new confusions in Western strategic thinking. 

The Western disarray is the result of the policies 
pursued by the Reagan Administration over the 
last seven years and the récenf peace offensive by 
Gorbachev. The Reagan Administration’s wide 
swing from excessive anti-Soviet rhetoric and talk 
about nuclear armageddon inthe early 1980s to - 
the proposals on elimination of all nuclear weapons 
at the Reykjavik summit in October 1986, along-with 
the continuing fascination for Star Wars schemes 
have all led to shaking the foundations of American 
policy towards the Soviet Union. We now have the 
paradoxical situation where sections of the Amezican 
right accuse Reagan of betraying the anti-Soviet cause 
and the liberal establishment attack him for under- 
mining the essence of Western strategy — nuclear 
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deterrence. The resulting confusion has been com- 
pounded by Gorbachev's “new thinking” on inter- 
national security. By radically altering the tenets of 
Soviet strategic and foreign policy thinking his new 
philosophy has taken the West by coniplete surprise. 

The disarray has been evident in American and 
NATO responses tothe INF treaty ~and ‘the post- 
INF disarmament agenda so, skillfuly set up by 
Gorbachev. At the Reykjavik summit. Reagan 
blithely went along with Gorbachev in calling for 


‘the complete elimination of nuclear weapons. This 


caused a profund shock te the NATO establishment 
reared in the theology of nuclear deterrence and the 
belief that there is no alternative to nuclear weapons 
in ensuring Western security. They héaved a sigh 
of relief as the Reykjavik summit broké down 


the issue of Star Wars. 
But the rapid progress in the INF treaty during 


. 1987, thanks to the moves of Gorbachev, regenerated 
the apprehensions. Critics of the INF treaty such as 


Dr Henry Kissinger have argued that the treaty 
legitimises the goal of nuclear abolition, negating the 
essence of Western security, It has also been ergued 
that the treaty, by removing American intermediate 
range missies from Europe has set the stage ‘for 
denuclearisation of the continent and weakening the 


. transatlantic relationship of the NATO.. The critics 


know that non-ratification® of the treaty would be 


far worse than signing it since it could foster the | 


resurgence of anti-Americanism in West ‘Europe. 

Rather than oppose the INF treaty, the NATO 
establishment has decided to draw the line at the 
INF treaty, put on hold the rest of the arms ‘control 
negotiations and use the pause to rework a broad 
consensus on future western strategy, and define a 
common course of action to take the edge off 
Gorbachev’s peace initiative. This is where the 
Reagan Administration has become the problem, 
with its apparent haste in seeking a 50 per cent 
reduction’ in strategic nuclear arsenals through a 
START treaty. - i i ; 

The Afghan settlement, however, precarious it may 
be, has also unsettled the American strategic think- 
ing. With the comméhcement of the Soviet with- 
drawal, what had been a neat black and white issue 
has acquired many shades of grey. The Reagan 
Administration’s guaranteeing of the settlement has 
unleashed. a chorus of criticism in Washington, 
screaming that the Afghan Mujahideen have been 
sold down the river. The new Soviet third world 
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policy, including its call for non-intervention and an 
eagerness to resolve politically the many vexing 
regional conflicts, has posed new dilemmas for 
American strategic thinking. 

It is clear that until the American policymakers 
arrive at a new strategic understanding and work out 
a more cohesive approach in dealing with the new 
thinking in the Soviet Union, the Soviet-American 
dialogue would continue to see ups and downs. It is 
unlikely that a new American bipartisan consensus 
would emerge soon, certainly not under the Reagan 
Administration. 

Yet the Moscow meeting is not a ‘“non-summit”. 
It might not have the novelty of the Geneva summit 
or the drama of Reykjavik or the tangibility of a 
treaty seen in Washington. The importance of the 
Moscow. summit lies in ensuring that the momentum 
of Soviet-American relations is not dissipated, and 
in keeping up the extremely productive dialogue seen 
in the last two and a half years. The lack ofa 
spectacular agreement in Moscow is not worrisome 
so long as the Soviet-American dialogue moves for- 
ward and imposes certain norms on the new Ameri- 
can President and can prevent the wild oscillations 
in American policy seen over the last decades. 

Four issues are likely to dominate the Moscow 
deliberations: arms control, regional conflicts, human 
rights and bilateral relations. On the arms control 
front, the expectations since the Washington summit 
that the two leaders could sign the strategic arms 
reduction treaty (START) involving the reduction of 
nuclear arsenals by half have been belied. The two 
sides had agreed at Washington to reduce their 
strategic nuclear warheads to 6,000 distributed over 
1600 missiles. But the progress in the past few 
months has not been encouraging. One problem 
relates to the sea launched Cruise missiles. 
Although the American side agreed to negotiate 
limits on the category, they have been unwilling to 
clinch a deal, since they see a technological advant- 
age for them selves. The Soviet Union argues that it 
is ridiculous to constrain arms race in one category 
and leave the door open in new areas. 

The second problem relates to mobile, land based 
missiles. The Soviet Union has developed two 
such new missiles, the SS-24 and SS-25. The Reagan 
Administration has been seeking a ban on mobile 
missiles. Although the Pentagon is funding the 
development of the mobile Midgetman missile, its 
heart is not in it. But there has been enormous 
pressure from the US Congress to shift to mobile 
land based missiles. There are indications that the 
Reagan Administration has begun to yield on the 
issue. 

A third problem relates to the question of sub- 
ceilings on strategic nuclear weapons, i.e, how to 
distribute the 6,000 warheads on land, sea ‘and air. 
The thrust of the American negotiating position has 
been to seek deep cuts in strategic forces along with 
a Soviet shift from Jand-based to sea-based nuclear 
forces. The Soviets have moved fo address the 
American concern over their excessive emphasis on 
land-based missiles. But suddenly the American 
critics of START have discovered that deep cuts 
demanded by the Reagan Administration mean sub- 
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stantial reductions in American sea-based forces. The 
critics argue that the American nuclear force struc- 
ture that would result from START is not conducive 
to the effective maintenance of nuclear deterrence. 
Whatever the merit of the argument, one fact is clear 
the American negotiating strategy (as in the INF 
case) under the Reagan Administration was never 
based on what the U.S. conceived as the best possible 
outcome. Instead it was based on a series of demands 
considered unacceptable to the Russians. With the 
Soviets now accepting almost everything, the US 
policy is caught in its own contradictions. 

Finally the Star Wars issue continues to remain a 
major obstacle in concluding a START agreement. 
In Washington, the two sides sidestepped the diffe- 
rences over Star Wars by a clever formulation. It 
called on both the sides to observe the ABM treaty 
of 1972 for a specific period. But the problem was 
interpreting tbe anti-ballistic missile treaty. The 
Reagan Administration has been arguing that the 
ABM treaty permits unhindered pursuit of Star 
Wars. In contrast to this loose interpretation, the 
Soviet Union and the US Senate have been arguing 
that the treaty imposes severe limits on the develop- 
ment and deployment of Star War weaponry. The 
key to resolving this issue lies in Washington in the 
debate between the US Senate and the Reagan Adm- 
inistration. While there is growing opinion in the US 
that the US must pursue a limited SDI programme 
that is in tune with the traditional interpretation of 
the ABM treaty, the Reagan Administration 1s yet 
to yield. 

It appears that there would be no breakthrough in 
arms limitation in Moscow, barring. any dramatic 
surprises by Gorbachev. But some minor movement 
is possible. The two sides could outline the broad 
principles of a START agreement. It is also likely 
that the recent progress on verification mechanisms 
for limits on nuclear testing would be consolidated. 
It has been agreed by the two sides tó conduct 
nuclear tests on each orher’s territory to permit 
effective verification. This could lead to the ratifica- 
tion of two limited test ban treaties signed in 1974 
and 1976. Reports also indicate that the two sides 
could sign an agreement to provide advance notifica- 
tion of missile tests. 

On regional issues, in spite of the backlash in 
Washington against the Afghan settlement, the situa- 
tion on the ground in a number of regions has begun 
to show promise. The peace process is continuing in 
Central America; the Soviet withdrawal has begun 
in Afghanistan; in Southern Africa, talks have begun 
between Angola, Cuba, the US, and South Africa on 
a settllement for Namibian Independence, South 
African and Cuban withdrawal from Angola. There 
have been separate Soviet-American talks on the 
same issues. In Kampuchea, though the peace pro- 
cess has stalled, there is still hope for a settlement. 
The new flexibility in the Soviet stance on West Asia 
and improving relations with Israel also open up 
new possibilities for a comprehensive West Asia 
settlement. 

It is not likely, in spite of the new Soviet policy 
towards the third world, that Moscow and Washing- 

( Continued on Page 34) 
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Qr again Maharashtra was caught in the web 
of communalism. And this time it was aot 
just a small pocket that got entangled but quite a 
part of the State with tensions surfacing notably in 
Pune, Aurangabad, Paithan, nearby Bidkin and 
lastly, Jalna town. Jna matter of days, from the 
noon of May 17 to May 21 the toll stood at 25, 
with a little over 200 injured mostly in stabting 
incidents. But the statistical profile hardly tells 
the true story, bothin terms of the spread of the 
canker and the depth of its intensity. 

The tensions that emerged in Aurangabad spread 
soon to Paithan, the city where the Marathi saint 
Eknath was born and lived. But the cause in 
Paithan was not in the least communal. It just 
started as a minor dispute between two persons, 
one a Hindu and the other a Muslim. But whis>ers 
had spread to this town which is just 50 km scuth 
of Aurangabad. A hurled abuse, a hint about the 
rivals in the dispute — a very personal, small adair 
really — took on communal overtones. Seven 
persons died in one day, six of them in stabbings. 
One was killed in an arson. What is germane to 
this development is that there were no reports of 
any communal tension, not even a brief history of 
that even in the recent past. Which of course is 
not the case with other parts of Marathwada. 

Often enough, the Government had been <old 
by some of its own partymen that tensions 
were emerging between the two communitie at 
different levels on petty issues and how for yzars 
people of the two communities) went to ray 
at their places of worship which were in close 
proximity to each other. But, then, it was made 
known to the Government how when prayer ‘ime 
came the street was divided by placing the fence 
of cycles. The celebration of Kasim Razvi, the 
Hyderabad razakar’s birthday in an educatronal 
institution was also made known to the Mahara htra 
Government by a member of the minorities cell 
of the Congress-I, but his pleadings including his 
warning that elections to the Arungabad civic sody 
were being communalised, were not heeded. 

The outbreak of communal violence on this scale 
meant that Maharashtra has now joined the list 
of other communally sensitive regions. 
some years now. Shiv Jayanti, commemorating 
the birth anniversary of the Maratha warrior-xing, 
had been generating communal tensions. For una- 
tely this year. Shiv Jayanti which saw nearly 5,000 
small and big processions, was witness to orly a 
handful! of incidents. J.T. Mahajan the Minis.er of 
State for Home, had reason to take comfort. 

But soon, the feeling that all is well despite s:rong 
possibilities of trouble proved misplaced. Pune 
erupted in violence with the knife having frezplay 
but it appeared in the beginning, sources say, that 
the targets were not Hindus or Muslims but the 
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Behind the Aurangabad Incidents 


For juite' 





known supporters of the Shiv Sena or the Congress-I. 
This was evident from the fact that during curfew 
hours people of both communities kept their shops 
open elsewhere — and these, standing cheek by 
jowl, did normal business with no undertones of 
tension. All that changed with a single act of 
indiscretion when an idol was desecrated. The 
aim of the trouble-makers was apparently to push 
the situation of distrust past the brink, in the belief 
that it would spread ıt did not, beyond Jejuri. 

Then came Aurangabad, which has recently dis- 
played the presence of the lethal combination of 
politics and communalism, Such a mixture is hard to 
put down and the lid does not stay put even when it 
is clamped down.’ Events started first with the 
municipal corporation elections, but there already 
was a background. A number of the minority com- 
munity families who are traditionally in the business 
of butchery had converted large residential areas in 
the congested city into slaughter houses, residential 
premises in some areas being used for the purpose. 
The City Corporation asked that such practices 
cease, mainly on health grounds and offered alter- 
native sites for the business. 

But the people in the business, rooted to their 
place and with deep traditional links, spurned the 
civic offer and Hindus began to look at the refusal 
as a deliberate slight. Came the civic polls where the 
Shiv Sena stepped in, carrying forward its platform 
of Hinduism and its protection, which had paid 
dividends in the Vile Parle Assembly by-election. 
Election campaign meetings ended with full-throated 
slogans of “garv se kaho ki hum Hindu hain” (say 
proudly that we are Hindus). Simultaneous to this 
was the announced inzention of the Shiv Sena to 
rename the city, if it came to power in the Auranga- 
bad Corporation, after Shambaji. Shambaji was 
Shivaji’s son, tortured by Aurangazeb after whom 
the city is now known. 

The Sena, dividing the city into Hindus and 
Muslims, won 27 seats out of the 60, the largest by 
any party. But it lost the mayorship on two counts: 
the Congress-I showed some deft tactics and united 
all non-Sena corporators and provided a Hindu 
Mayor anda Muslim Deputy Mayor. This was not 
to ensure peace because the Shiv Sena, which had 
refused to participate in the mayoral polls as the 
papers were in English and not Marathi, went to the 
High Court saying that the mayoral poll was illegal. 
When the hearings were postponed after they were 
scheduled for Tuesday, a day before Id, all hell 
broke loose. Sena anger found expression in slogans 
that could hardly help keep the peace. Through 
narrow lanes, mobs appeared, signalling the start of 
violence and death. 

It is clear that the election process provided the 
backdrop to the mounting tensions. Both communi- 
ties were obviously getting ready: consider the ease 
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with which violence broke out almost anlaii 
all over the city on Tuesday and the resolve with 
which curfew was defied, forcing “shoot at sight” 
orders. Whispering campaigns, spread of rumours 
— Aurangabad’s streets are narrow and even if 


people are indoors, curfewbound, the word can'pass- 


_ on'fast, from door to door, window to window, 
rooftop to rooftop — all this added to the pains of 
„the city. 

It is here that one has to take note of two specific 
points. One, the State Government’s admision that 
it did indeed: anticipate trouble. This was under- 
‘scored by Chief Minister S.B. ‚Chavan issuing speci- 
fic instructions to all district officials Statewide to be 
not only ready but act swiftly and effectively to 
contain trouble especially in view of the happen- 
ings earlier in Pune. In fact, Mahajan, the Home 
Minister, bad felt that the imposition of curfew on 
Pune.was a little premature but in the final analysis, 
effective. In handling the situation in Aurangabad 
police had been remiss. They had erred. 


A perturbed Chief Minister who visited the city 
after a conversation with Union Home Minister 
Buta Singh found that the Superintendent of Police, 
Instead of handling the situation from the spot 
preferred to operate from the control room. The 
Shiv Sainiks, who left the High Court angered at 
the postponement of the hearing, even held a small 
meeting and then marched in procession for almost 
3km before getting entangled with another mob. 
Around that time, Chagan Bhujbal, a former Shiv 
Sena Mayor of Bombay, was’ quoted as saying that 
he-could not control his men if injustice was done 
to them. “Later the Shiv.\Sena blamed the Congress 

` for instigating the trouble. Even now, except for 


‘saying that the Shiv Sena gathering provided the . 


\spark, it is hard to’ pin the blame on any specific 
person or group. .. 
_ However, four Shiv Sena leaders, including 
Manohar Joshi and Bhujbal, have been banned 
from entering Aurangabad “‘in the public interest.’ 
“When: the order on them was served in a city 
hotel; they refused to receive it saying that it was 
in English and insisted on a Marathi version because 
that was the official language of the State. This was 
one way in which .the Shiv Sena was playing the 
Hindu. card` with the stress on Marathi pride in 
their language.. ns i 
‘But ‘there may be a lot more to the curfent « comi- 
| munal situation than is visible on the surface. Ironi- 
cally, even as the'trouble in the Marathwada region 
surfaced, the ‘dissident spokesman in the Congress-I, 
“Vasantrao Patil, the former Chief Minister, predicted 
` yet again the exit of Chavan, There have also 
been suggestions in the, vernacular press — now 
“thade only ina muted way — that if Chavan made 
up witb Sharad Pawar, there could be better times 
in the State. Another’ suggestion has been that 
Chavan should meet Bal Thackeray instead of threa- 
. tening his arrest for the now aborted ° -anti-Sikh 
- programme of the Shiv Sena. 


Chavan has therefore begun to harbour suspicions 


ofa political conspiracy in which dissident Cong- 


ressmen may not be. totally uninvolved. The search . 


is on for tangible evidence — it would be hard to 
‘come by — before the matter is taken by Chavan to 
New Deihi, There is a suspicion that some elements 


`Chavan’s ouster. 
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in the Čongress-Í may be financing the Shiv Šena’ 
spread to rural areas to embarrass him and then 
topple him. But Chavan is not making any state- 
ments on this .yet. He is’ satisfied. with the 
administrative responses to the political thrusts 
against him. How long can it continue? The latest 
to demand Chavan’s exist — on the basis of his con- 
fession that the Government lad “anticipated” 
trouble — is Balasaheb Pawar, the Congress-I MP 
from Aurangabad. He has threatened to quit the 
Lok Sabha if Chavan does not resign by June 5. 

' While the Government has decided to shift the 
Police Superintendent from Aurangabad because 
Chavan finds him ‘ 


attended by Chavan. Surprisingly, the views expres- 
sed’ were against an administration that had reacted 
late and remained unprepared to cope with a ‘situa- 


- tion it knew was coming but no one‘made any direct 


accusations. The fact was that Chavan himself was 
surprised at the constituents of the committee. He 
is reported to have told the Divisjonal Commissioner 
in charge of Marathwada that he wondered how this 
motley crowd with .no base of popular support or 
reach could'bring peace to Aurangabad, 

-Two things are noteworthy. One is the ‘view 
expressed by Union Home Minister Buta Singh after 
a firsthand assessment of the situation in Auranga- 
bad. There he told the peace committee in the 
presence of the Chief Minister that, the Centre was 
worried about the communal politics of parties like 
the Shiv Sena and the way they communalised the 
civic elections in the city. The Centre would like to 
legislate a ban on communal parties and would do 
so after it consulted the Opposition parties. From 
what he said the Centre appeared worried at the 
lack of adequate representation. to the minorities 
inthe police force. This is of significance. Bal 
Thackeray has been complaining that Chavan’s 
admission that in Maharashtra it was inadequate 
and needed fo be, rectified by recruitment ofthe 
minorities into the force was “‘perverse secularism”. 

The other 
manner in which it was received by Buta Singh — 
that Chavan was ineffective in. coping with the crisis 
in Aurangabad and the region. When Balasaheb 
Pawar and Sahebrao Dongaonkar, another Cong- 


ress-I dissident MP petitioned Buta Singh that: 
according to- 


Chavan be removed, he did not, 
reports, react. Instead at the peace committee meet- 
ing, he said that the State . administration and 


Chavan were capable of checking the spread of - 
-communalism. This was taken as.a hint that he did 


not bite when’ the arguments were trotted out for 


a meeting organised in Bombay to celebrate Id - that 
some of his partymen were nurturing the Shiv Sena, 
In a scenario as this, the Government: can only 
promise its best effort with no guarantee of success, 
Simply because, in “Maharashtra where funda- 
mentalists have gone active, one does not know 
where trouble would crop up next. The atmosphere 
is vitiated as opposing forces drive hard to ensure 
communal polarisation in the State for. the next 
elections with Vile Parle and Aurangabad as peace 
setters. Even the best of administrations will find 
the task of keeping the Lisi daunting.. C] (Courtesy: 
The Hindu) : f= i 
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point is the complaints — and ‘the ` 


Later, the same day, Chavan told . 


™~ 


’ 


‘inefficient’ there was the usual . . 
exercise of the peace committee meeting which was , 
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" USA-IRAN 


Wåshingtoù’s Confrontationist Postures . 


SREEDHAR 


T# hijacking of Kuwait Airways on April 5 and 

the subsequent drama overshadowed some of the 
strategic developments , that occurred in the third 
week of April in the Persian Gulf region. On April 
12, this year Iranian gunboats attacked 36,964 dwt 
Saudi-flag products carrier Sagheera 12 miles off the 
UAE near the Straits of Hormuz. 
was carrying a cargo of fuel oil from Jubail. Two 
days later on April 14,-the 3,470 ton United Szates 


frigate Samuel Roberts hit a mine in the central Gulf . 


some 70 miles east of Bahrain. The explosion dam- 
aged the ship’s hull, flooded its engine room as well 
as injured 10 members of the crew. 

On April 18, the US launched a ‘major offensive 
with its six warships including the cruiser Wainwright. 
against top Iranian oil platforms, one in Sirri and 

-the other at Sassan in the Southern Gulf. During 


the American attacks,’ two of Iranian frigates, - 


Sahand and Sabalan, were hit by harpoon anti-ship 

missiles and laser guided bombs dropped by A-6 

-attack jets. : ‘ 
The only acknowledged US loss during the entire 


operation was a marine cobra attack helicopter with - 


two crewmen which the US Defence Department has 


officially listed as missing from the cruiser Wainwright. 


According to a White House spokesman, the US 
-action on April 18 against Iran is in retaliation to 
Jranian mines sown in the Persian Gulf which dam- 
aged the US naval frigate Samuel Roberts (although 
Iran denied this US accusation). This was followed 
by a series of official statements including ane by 
President Reagan saying that the US will not tolerate 
‘irresponsible behaviour’ on the part of Iran; and 
that the US would not hesitate ‘in preventing 
Ayatollah regime from becoming a threat to Ameri- 
can or other merchant-shipping in the Persian Gulf. 
Before analysing the implications of this US 


‘action on ‘the course of the ongoing Iraq-Iran war ` 


and to'the region asa whole, what the US and its 
allies’ interests in the region are must be noted. It is 
popularly believed that the US and its allies have 
successfully reduced their dependence on the Persian 
Gulf oil as the primary energy source material after 
the 1973 oil embargo by the Arab oil producing 
countries. This impression gained credence due to 
the discovery of oil in the non-OPEC countries like 
‘ Mexico and North Sea and adoption of a series of 
energy conservation measures. 
In reality, this is true ofa select group af devè- 
loped countries of Western Europe, North America 
and Japan. For instance, the US brought down its 
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crude oil imports from the Persian Gulf region from 
over 18 per cent of the total in: the 1970s to around 
three per cent in the mid-1980s, But the ‘same is not 
true of other countries. Still over 40 per cent of the 
Persian Gulf oil exports go to the developed’ coun- 
tries of Western Europe, the US and Japan. 

Besides, around 50 percent of the Persian Gulf 
oil producers’ crude oil exports pass through the 
Straits of Hormuz, wkere the entire action regard- 
ing the tanker war. related. to the Iraq-Iran conflict 
is taking place. In 1986, the year for which the 
final figures are.available, 5.94- million barrels per 
day (bpd) passed through the Straits of Hormuz. 
Of this more than 3 million bpd (52 per cent of 
the total) aré the Saudi Arabian crude oil exports; 
followed by 1 million bpd (18 per cent) of the 
UAE; 0.8 million bpd (13 per cent) of Iran and 
0.7 million bpd (12 per cent) of Kuwait. : 

From the consumer’s side, five countries of the 
developed, world — Japan, Italy, .France, the 


- Netherlands aud Spain relied considerably on oil 


shipped through the Straits of Hormuz. It varied 
from 52 per cent in the case of Japan to 20 per 
cent in the case of Spain. The US dependence: on 
oil shipped through the: Straits of Hormuz was 
around 5 per cent only. 

The US by itself would not have been seriously - 
affected by any disruption of shipping of oil via 
the Straits of Hormuz. But under the oil sharing 
agreement signed in 1974 by 21 countries of North 
America, Western Europe and Japan,’ during dis- 
ruption of oil supplies to any of the signatories of 
the agreement, others should come ‘to its rescue 
and meet the shortfall. Thus, for instance, if ` 
crude oil supplies to Japan are disrupted, Japan 
can legitametely draw upon the reserves of other 
members. r 

In addition, one ofthe important lessons drawn 
from the crude oil disruptions in 1973 and 1979 
was that there is only one well -integrated inter- 
national oi] market; and an interdiction of supplies 
anywhere affects supplies and prices everywhere. 
In other words, the disruption of crude oil supplies 
through the Straits of Hormuz will increase the 
prices and there will. be scarcity in supplies in the 
world of oil market. ‘ 


The other aspect that needs ‘to be noted in this 


„context is that the April 18 incident ‘is the fourth 


time that the US entered into a direct confrontation 
with Iran. The ‘first US attack on an Iranian . 
vessel occured on September 21, 1987'when the 
US naval frigate Jarret encountered the Jran Air. 
At that time the US alleged that their ‘naval beli- 
copters,equipped with infra-red night copes allowed 
them to see, withthe clarity of daylight, the Iran 
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vessel Iran Air laying mines across the main sea 
lane about 40 miles north east of Bahrain”, an 
accusation-repeated against Iran by the US after the 
April 18, 1988 attack as well. an fae 

Interestingly, a day prior to the US attack,” that 
is, on September 19-20, 1987, Iranian Revolutionary- 
Guards in speed boats attacked the Saudi products- 
carrier Petroship, B just inside the Straits of 
Hormuz. Then afew hours before the US strike 
on Iran Air came the much more devastating. Iranian 
strike on the British tanker Gentle Breeze, in the’ 


waters of Farsi island in the northern half of the < 


Persian Gulf. The tanker was on its way to pick 
up oil from a terminal on Kuwaiti-Saudi border. 

. The second US attack on Iranian gunboats 
occurred on October 8, 1987. This time the US 


helicopter gunships attacked and sank three Iranian -' 


gunboats near Iran’s Farsi island, after they had 
fired on the US helicopters flying a routine patrol”. 
According to Middle ‘East International, “the inci- 
dent’s- first ommnious repercussions came .when 
remnants of a US Stinger missile were found aboard 
one captured Iranian vessel. Later the Pentagon . 
confirmed that Iran had requisitioned 10 to 30 
of these missiles from an Afghan resistance 
group”. 

Like in the first incident, a day prior to tbe US 
attack, on October 7, 1987, Iranian gunboats 
attacked a Saudi tanker in the southern region of 
the Gulf off the Dubai coast. The 21,032 dwt 
vessel Raad al-Bakry VIII was attacked when it 


- was fully loaded with fuel oil and heading for 


jeddah. f 
. The third direct US confrontation with Iran. came 
on October 19, 1987 with the bombardment of 
offshore oil platforms at Rostam and Rakhsh. In 
the operation “Nimble Archer”, the code name for 
this operation,.four destroyers from.the US naval 
task force in the region, “obliterated , the two non- 
working oil rugs which reportedly. .became radar 
bases to monitor traffic in the central Gulf and. 
coordinate Iranian mine-laying activities”. . 
The provocations for the operation “Nimble 
Archer” were, as in the past, the Iranian gunboats’ 
attack on a Saudi vessel on October 12, some 12 
miles off, Dubai. The fully loaded 39,115 dwt 


_ product vessel was sailing from Jubail. to Jeddah. 


However, according to some commentators, the 
immediate provocation was fhe Iranian firing of 
‘Silkworm missiles against Kuwait from the occupied 
Fao peninsula hitting two tankers awaiting to load 
at the export’ terminals Ahmadi Shuaiba. The. 
Liberian-flag 275, 932,dwt tanker Sungari struck on 
October 15, is owned by Agden Marine of New York 
and is chartered to Kuwait Petroleum Company. 
There was a second attack on October 16 against 
81,283 dwt US refilaggeld Kuwaiti products tanker 
sea Isle city. l , 
Thus one can see a pattern in the! US confronta- 
tions with Iran since mid-1987 — as and when any 
US or its close allies ships. were attacekd, the US 
was getting in to action. , e 
Why is.the US resorting to this type of action 
against Iran while the official US position is of 
strict neutrality in the ongoing lraq-Iran war. In fact, 
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the Reagan Administration’s gradual tilt towards 
Iraq inthe ongoing war from 1983 is ‘beginn- 


ing to look like a full-fledged embrace’. One 
commentator in the New York Times, ‘ noted 
“Since there is no American- Embassy in 


Teheran, there is no flurry of cable traffic to 
Washington explaining the Iranian side. At the 
moment Iran-watching is not regarded as a priority 
inside the State Department or'the Central. Intelli- 
gence Agency and a few officials: have first hand 
knowledge of the country. Moreover, anger at Iran 
for holding American diplomats for 444 days soon 
after the 1979 Revolution and embrassment ever the 


_Iran-Contra debacle still linger in official cor- 


ridors.” This is true; but only partially ‘exaplains 
the US tilt towards Iraq. 
The deterioration of the US-Iranian relations is 
accompanied by growing cordial relations With Iraq. 
Even before restoring diplomatic relations with Iraq, 
in November 1984 the US had been sharing intel- 
ligence information with Baghdad on such matters 


as the Iranian troop movements and the effect. of . 


Iraqi strikes on Iranian targets. In economic rela- 


tions, the US banks have been allowed to extend - 


‘credit facilities to Iraq;and Baghdad has emerged as 
the third largest Middle Eastern trade partner of -the 


US after Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The trade agree-- 


ment (signed in August 1987) and the agreement to. 
promote scientific, educational and cultural coopera- 
tion (signed in. November 1987) between the two 
countries is expected to further strengthen these US- 
Traq_ relations: This growing US-Iraq relationship 
can be attributed largely to the Saudi-Kuwaiti clout 
in the US administration. 

Since mid-1987 reports are appearing in the US 
press from time to time quoting various officials 
about ‘the weakening Iranian capabilities. 
instance, Lt. Gen. George B. Crist in a testimony to 
the Services Committee last month said that “we 
have not seen an offensive from Iran primarily 


because I do not think they have the wherewithal’ 


. this year to do that”. He also added that Iran was 
significantly weakened by Iraqi air attacks on its 
‘“economic infrastructure’. These attacks have 
sharply reduced Iran’s daily crude oil output leaving 
it with “less cash to buy weapons”. 


This assessment seems to be, by and large, sup-. 


ported by the developments on the ground in the 


war during March-April this year. The Iranians were . 


not able to consolidate. their gains in the northern 
and central sectors, The Iraqi unleashing of chemical 
` weapons on the occupied Iranian territories and the 
renewed war on Iranian cities halted Iranian 


advances. Simultaneously, Iraq launched a counter- ` 


attack to recapture the lost Fao island and by early 
April it succeeded in its efforts. i 

` The American strategy, besides punishing Iran for 
any hostile action against important US allies, also. 


seems to be primarily to force Iran to come to the - 
conference table by accepting any immediate cease-' 


fire and cessation of hostilities. According to one 


commentator, “in the past nine months, American . 


officials have focussed their entire diplomatic efforts 
almost solely on lobbying countries in the UN 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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‘to be of latest generation. 


_ impact. 


: “LRansrin of aoi has been a subject of 


interest, both in the North and equally in the 
South since the end of Second World War. In both 
fractions of the world there existed some groups, 
not necessarily technically organised, which raised 
doubts about the reality of technology transfer. 
Though the developing economies have been 
importing capital goods from their counterpar-s of 
the North for some decades, on the prodwtion 
front the South is far from being able to evolve an 
independent base. On the contrary, because of 
continued : import of machinery, developing eco- 


nomies on the one hand failed to discover a 


meaningful technological base, on the other their 
reliance on some alien technology has been leading 
to higher degree of dependency. 


- The point that emerges here is: despite a variety of 
efforts, technology is..very seldom transferred to a 
Third World economy. In most cases only 
machines are solid to client Third World economies 


which, in any meaningful sense, have little appor-. 


tunity to share the technological experience of 
industrial economies in designing and producing 
the machines at subsequent levels. 


Secondly, in some cases if technology of capital 
goods has actually been transferred, it is urlikely 
At the most, ore can 
possibly acquire. some outdated technology for 
which the international market is, not adequately 
responsive. 


The developing world’s prime irony seems fo 7 
in its colonial past which, in some way or the other, 
has generated a dependent and satellite culture. 
Generally, there has not been meaningful efforts 
to discover the indigenous potentials to replace 


- the alien technology. Evidently, it is a long-term 


phenomenon that demands on alternative cultural 


.system to minimise the influence of former cclonial 


masters. Butitisahard task to perform: There 
are multiple obstructions and vested interests in the 
way of transformation process. 


The significant point that emerges here is: the 
relevance of North-South cooperation. Despite 
technology not being meaningfully. transferred, 
trade between the industrial economies and the 
developing . world has its own importane and 
Trading. with, North can possibly be more 
meaningful if South has some finished goods for 
the industrially advanced society. The market 
research to ascertain demand for various products 
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manufactured in the developing world will possibly 
constitute arf essential part in information inputs. 
After the end of Second World War on the one 
hand colonies of West Europe started achieving 
freedom, on the other neo-colonialism started in a 
unique way. In fact, the former settlers found 


neo-colonialism more rewarding than the crude . 


colonial practice. It has been cheaper too as long as 
the Prime objetive is to sell their products: 

On the part of the developing economies one of 
the most significant points has been: instead of evolv- 


ing. their own growth models on the basis of native a 


skill and resources, ‘they recognised the alien 
technology to be the most essential ingredient for 
development. It has. been debated on and off, 


but,lack of enthusiasm on the research and deve-. 


Jopment front and the inadequate thrust for 
‘innovation do come in the way. Besides, there has 
been a tendency to depend on the west rather than 
searchivg a viable alternative elsewhere. 

Cn this score, 
backed by aggressive marketing ‘technique of ‘the 


‘primarily, the powerful media ` 


industrialised economies played an effective role. in , 


transfer of capital goods. Secondly,’ the satellite 


“minds of ‘the newly freed developing economies . 


could evolve a very “little sense of self-reliance to 
support thé Third World. growth as a reality. N 


Evidently, tbe developing world is under-going a 
turmoil on a wide-range of scores. Of them, 
technological cooperation from thé advanced Third 
World economies draws one’s immediate attention 
for cooperation from the advanced industrial eco- 
-~nomies very seldom could prove its‘actual worth. 
‘So, member economies of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment (NAM) which are mostly developing ones 
with some states having still not exploited meaning- 
ful growth opportunities, have to ascertain the actual 
objectives of development. There is very little 
scope for doubt that capital goods of the industrially 
advanced economies are on the one hand 
exhorbitantly priced and on the other, they are not 
always the appropriate technology sought for. 

- - The developing economies, because of-a common 
colonial past, have historically emerged as a group 
of peoples which.can appreciate the needs of 
development. It this regard NAM has been con- 
scious of the imperative need to promote self-reliant 


development of the developing-world and the rapid | 


social and economic transformation of our societies 
in order to ensure genuine independence and to 
provide each individual the ephorunity: to realise 
his full potential. 


Evidently, South- South cooperation and onehaass 
of skills have been two major points on which econo- 
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tnies have been taking reasonable -interest. There 
are economies like India and Pakistan within NAM 
that have reasonable industrial base at least at. the 
middle level to be responsive to the needs of those’ 
economies that, at the present time, cannot afford 
highly priced capital goods manufactured by the 
sophisticated industrial’ systems.. Besides, econo- 
mies of South inspited by the common economic 
spirit of NAM will find sharing experiencés of local 
tecbnologies beneficial to their developmental needs, 

It will not only be cheaper but also Appropriate for 
the growth of Third World. ` 


The past experiences ofthe pa MENE, economies’ 


categorically emphasise the need for appropriate 
' technology which is primarily based on native skill 
and other resources. 
opinion about the framework of appropriate 
technology, generaHy one can recognise a particular 
technology as appropriate, if it fulfils the condition 
of absorbing the maximum.of local resources to 
produce such results that .would satisfy modern 
developmental needs. In a large number ‘of cases 
of appropriate technology because of lower consump- 
tion of energy, human labour will be used as-an 
effective substitute. So, question, that needs to be 
considered is: how to modernise .human labour 
delivering energy instead of finding ways to- substi- 
tute more and more mechanical or electrical energy 
for human energy? `, ee 


The South- South orain thrust of NAM i is 


an area of excellent. opportunity for development ¢ on’ 


. a number of scores ranging from economic to politi- 
cal. The economic aspect of the programme isa 
challenge to the classical international trade theories 
in which certain types of - technologies, no matter 
how inappropriate they are, have been playing the 
determining role. Asa ‘result, local discoveries 
and innovations were suppressed and the scope’ -for 
research and’ devélopment that led to self- reliance 
found it difficult to survive. 


- Beside, ~ political aspect of the South-South 
cooperation is equally significant. In other words, 


the newly freed developing states who arè facing. 


tremendous pressure of neo-colonialism, have no 
choice but to prove political solidarity to resist ‘the 
aggressive marketing device of industrially advanced 
states. The political option of supporting each 
other within'the developing world of NAM, in the 
course of,time, will-evolve alternative production 
systems as independent techniques of production. 
Beside, such acts will be porous by alternative 
marketing devices, 


One must historically recognise the fact that a 
production technique emerges from’ compelling 
native conditions. The development of industrially 
advanced-economies has been the result of a histori- 
cal evolution in terms of changing political and 
economic forces supported ‘by a strong cultural 
motivation. The point is: every economy has some 
unique features, no matter how different they appear 
to be. Such features which aré the products of 
historical evolution ‘of the society and interaction of 
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Though there'is not just ‘one -` 


: beats . 
various forces, must be recognised as the basis of 
modern developmen! in any meaningful sense. 


The economic point of view has been more or less 
clear in this regard. The thrust has,been to achieve 
self-reliance and highest level of employment within 
a specific time-frame. Development without a 
strong sense of time is unlikely to achieve the 


- objectives. 


The inter-economy cooperation among. the — 


. developing states would on the one hand minimise 


South’s dependency on the North, on the other it 
would promote native innovation and research and - 
development efforts. ; l ' 


Our experience of trdde with, the - -industrially 
advanced economies. has not been, of partnership. 
It does sound excellent but the irony is: a former 
slave can not possibly be regarded as equal toa 
former master. In today’s “high- -tech industrial 
atmosphere, where multinationals have grown like 
monsters, such masterslave relationship of the old 
feudal system has taken a new dimension. -World’s 
resources have increased and so have the techniques 
-of production bút on one vital score Man has 
changed, very little, that is, the desire to exploit the 
weaker. 


Charles Darwin's theory ofthe origin of. spices, 
despite being aggressively ‘attacked by various 
schools of thought ‘has retained its relevance. In 
other words, it will be unwise to expect an indus- 
trially advanced economy which, in any mieanigful 
sense, is a powerful seller of its own products, to 
be sympathetic -to the development of the Third 
World. The point is: Third World has: to recognise 
its potential for development before allowing others 
to exploit its resources any further, > 

The developing world; at the outset, has to define . 
‘development in its own framework. No development 
can prove its relevance if it is. defined by, alien 


 joterests. Beside, objectives of development must be: 


categorically set in distinct terms. Because of several 
interactions there might be some confusions at 


" various stages, ‘but through the native process of 


devélopment, in the’ course (of time, there will be 


.some breakthrough or the other. Continued reflec. 


tions and counter-reflections on various approaches 
of development will hopefully, bring about ideas 
for the strategy of alternative growth ‘that the 
developing peoples are. looking for. 


` Another point that must be focused is: because 


_of the long colonial past and the neo-colonial force, 


the developing world has to evolve a culture that 
would be a prime source to generate alternative 
models of development. We must agree that no . 
technology is independent of one’s cultural dynamics. 
In other words, culture isa decisive force to deter- 


„mine the mode of production i in an economy. South- _ 


South cooperation must invest the required resources 
to identify and support the cultural stream that, in ` 
the course of time,- will decide various economic 


issues of the palsy on this planet. D — 
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SINCE independence, higher education in India bas 
exhibited spectacular growth. Over. the last four 
decades, the country has built one of the world’s 


_ largest higher educational systems. In 1947, India 


had 19 universities and 636 colleges with an 
enrolment of 2,50,000 students. At present, there 
are about 140 universities and 5500 colleges with a 
student enrolment of nearly four million. The 
number of entrants every year is now almost equal 


to what prior to independence was the total number , 


of students. Nearly 2,50,000 teachers. are engaged 
now in the system! p 

The causes for quantitative expansion are: (a) the 
‘democratisation’ of education and the consequent 
rising expectations of vast sections of the people; 
(b) the Government’s desire to produce, within the 
shortest -possible time, higher and middle level man- 
power to..meet the demands of modern expertise 
‘needed for faster economic growth; (c) the explicit 
policy of liberally subsidising higher education 
implying a growing share of Government financing 
and thereby a reduction in the cost borne by 
students/parents; (d) large income-differentials over 
time between -the more-educated and the less- 

_ educated; and (e) the hiring policies of employers — 
both public and private-preferring~ university degree 
holders for jobs. 

It has to be admitted that the increase in facilities 
which has come about since 1947 has predominantly 
been with governmental support. An expanding 
trend has been seen in grants-in-aid to.private-enter- 
prise in higher education, The main sources of 
public funds for higher education are the Central 

- Government, University Grants Commission, Plan- 
ning Commission, State Governments and local 
(Government) organisations. The bulk of the higher 
educational expenditures are incurred by the States. 
The University Grants Commission is broadly- sup- 
posed to extend grants to state universities and their 
affiliated/constituent colleges mainly for ‘develop- 
mental’ activities (on a matching basis by the State 
Government); their maintenance is not Commssion’s 
concern. For ‘the Central universities (and their 
colleges), the Commission provides grants for both 
maintenance and development, on,a cent-per cent 
basis. ` 2 


DP India, the average cost of producing a college/ 
university student, as compared to a primary 
school child, is one of the highest; and it is escalat- 
ing due to the rise in salaries of teachers and non- 
teaching staff, the higher outlays on buildings, 
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` however, declining fast. 


_ into existence. 


‘ 


- 


laboratories, libraries, equipment and other teaching/ 
research tools. At the same time, the percentage of 
the cost borne directly by the students/parents is, 
As the demand for higher 
education is linked to equality of opportunity and 
anticipating ‘opposition from the people, the State 
Governments are reluctant .to raise fee-rates which 
have remained unchanged for quite some years. The 
contributions from donations, endowments and 
other charities for higher education have also been 
continuously on the decline; in fact they have ceased 
to-make any appreciable impact on higher educa- 
tional finances over the years. : 

With the fast decline in contribution from students ' 
and the drying up of private munificence, the major 
responsibility of financing. higher education has ' 
fallen on public sources of finance. ‘The Government 
now meets a little over two-thirds of the recurring 
expenditure. Having created such a big system, 
almost totally dependent on Government funds, the 
Central Government, the, UGC and the State Govern- 
ments cannot eschew the responsibility for the conse- 
quences which stem from this policy. As far as 
future expansion is concerned, the Government can 
limit it to the level of resources, that can be mobi- 


- lised and the facilities available in the country, but _ 


there is no justification in denying adequate funds to 
institutions that have already been allowed to come 


In the light of the above background, the impor- 
tance of public funds assumes special significance 
for the proper development of higher education. A 
carefully planned grant-in-aid system will surely go 
along way in enabling the universities/colleges in 
the country to carry out their obligations to society, 
It should be so framed that the following minimum 
requirements are satisfied: (a) the grant-in-aid 
system should help in achieving an overall planned 
development of higher education; (b) it should - 
improve equalisation of higher educational oppor- 
tunities across the regions as well as various socio- 
economic groups of the people; (c) it should enable 
the institutions to have a stable income, and the 
amount of grant should be adequate; (d) it should 
have provisions for periodic review so as to keep 
pace with normal growth in expenditure; (e) it 
should take into account the ‘size’ of the institution 
and in the case of the universities, their affiliating 
jurisdiction; (f) it should encotirage . diversity, 
experimentation and innovation; institutions which 
show dynamism in this regard must be extended 
special incentives; (g) it should clearly specify the 
financial responsibility of each partner in the 
process — the Government, the institutions and, 
students/parents; (h) it should be clear especially 
with regard to ‘admissible’~ and ‘inadmissible’ 
items Of expenditure so that there is no‘ scope 
for divergent interpretations by officials; (i) all 
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vital and unavoidable items. which are essen: 
tial in the larger interests of -the institutions 
and to keep them at a reasonable level of efficiency, 
should be included in what constitutes the ‘admissi- 
ble’ or ‘approved’ expenditure; the conditions 
approved by the Government should be liberal in 
such cases; (j) the grant-in-aid system should not be 
used asa weapon to interfere with the day-to-day 
functioning of the institutions; care has to be 
taken to see that the institutions kave not to sacrifice 
their academic independence or autonomy in return 
for more government funds. Fulfilment of the above 
conditions are absolutely essential, for: promot- 
ing academic excellence in universities and colleges. 


Government, especially. at the State level, has 
side-tracked or ignored many of the above speci- 
fications. Besides, in the case of state universities and 
their colleges, the patterns and procedures of grants- 
in-aid differ. from one government agency to the 
other, and the rationale behind the various pro- 
cedures is not explicitly brought out. There also 
exist several. types of grants which are characterised 
by inter-state, inter-institutional and- inter-dis- 
ciplinary variations. A clear and rational delineation 
of the functions between the Central (UGC mainly) 
and the State Governments — the two major fund- 
giving agencies concerned with higher education — 
has yet to be evolved. A large numberof the finan- 
cial ills and non-achievements in the higher educa- 
tional field could be traced to, this lack of communi- 
cation and harmony. 

There is generally no appreciation of the real role 
of higher education at the level of the State Govern- 
ments. In fact, attitudes antogonistic towards the 
development of universities/colleges seem to be 
taking roots in many States. There. appears to be 
a feeling among officials that higher education has 
already’ got more than what is due to it from the 
Government. The tendency is to look upon Govern- 
ment allocation to institutions just as ‘expenditures’ 
rather than as an ‘investment’. As a consequence, 
the emphasis appears to be more on ‘regulation’ than 
on ‘development’. While the growth in the flow of 
funds is under control, the growth in enrolment is 
not; enrolments are'guided by different sets of con- 


siderations which do not necessarily.- govern the flow’ 


of funds. 

There is no guarantee that the universities/colleges, 
especially in cities and metropolitan areas, can 
count on increased grant from the State Government 
if they are asked (for pressurised) to take.in more 
students and/or the university’s affiliating jurisdic- 

, tion is extended. Also, the financial administration 
in the institutions is gradually being geared towards 


the impersonal and highly bureaucratic practices of . 


State Governments ignoring the fact this may affect 
` the hopes and aspirations (and careers) of thousands 
`of students and a good ‘number of teachers. The 
“institutions are finding it difficult to control the non- 
academic pressures that arise due to inadequacy of 
funds. 
The controlling influence of state authority is felt 
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.of ideas.in academic forums outside. 


in the annual ‘battle of the budget’! 


in the smallest administrative/financial details, 
involving teaching/non-teaching staff, infrastructural 
facilities, organisation of various academic program- 
mes such as seminars, workshops, teachers’ particip- 
ation in conferences organised by professional bodies 
and other academic meets. 
siderable amount of frustration among the teachers, 
particularly the research-mindéd ones. 

Probably, the Government officials think that a 
teacher’s work stops within the four walls of the 
class-room, and they need not worry about exchange 
‘Meetings of 
minds do encourage new ideas and help the purpose 
of national integration, but the State Governments 
create hurdles onall such efforts at qualitative 
upgradation and innovation. The’ University Acts 
passed in some States bear testimony to this ten- 
dency. The Education Commission (1964-66), while 
recognising the need for toning up of the grant-in- 
aid system to universities/colleges, had strongly 
pleaded for institutional autonomy and the need for 
enactment of appropriate legislations such: as’ the 
University Acts with the aim of. encouraging inde- 
pendent ‘thinking in teaching and research.. Look- 


ing at the situation in many States, what is happen~ 


ing is just the opposite. The higher educational pers- 
pectives, from a national and international angle, do 
not get enough weightage at the state level and often 
regional/local standpoints, which do not fit in with 
the very purpose ofa university, gain prominence, 
Though the UGC had prepared a Model Act for all 
universities in India, the. Acis introduced in many 
States, and in a State even for. different universities, 
are not at all uniform. 

With non-educationists, who do not understand 


_academic needs, having remote control over the 


higher educational system, the administration, in 
universities particularly, isin real doldrums. The 
Vice-Chancellors today are required to spend more 
time on managing than leading. The regular flow 
of State Government funds largely depends on the 
Vice-Chancellor’s bargaining power or influence 
with the State officials. And ifthe Vice-Chancellor 
lacks it, and he also happens to be a person belong- 
ing to the teaching profession with little on no 
administrative experience, when he/she goes to argue 
with the officials in the state department of educa- 
tion (and finance), it is quite likely to be an encoun- 
ter between ‘people speaking two different languages 
with no interpreter present. ~ 

“Indeed; ‘on this count,’ as Philip Coombs 
remarks, sit is important for educational leaders to 


master not only their own field but the language and ` 


techniques of economists as well, in order to be 
bettter armed for the defence of their own proposals 
Good rhetoric 
isno substitute for facts .and analysis in winning 
these battles.” 

Many educationists and well-wishers of the higher 
education system are viewing this crisis with consi- 
derable dismay, and. speak nostalgically of the 
situation when funds were adequate, academic 
values were respected’ (and the academic profession 
itself enjoyed a prestige) and university/college 
autonomy was treated almost on the same footing as 


` 


This has led to a con-- 


ff 


the independence of the judiciary. it appears that 
neither the Central Ministry of Education nar the 
University Grants Commission has an intimate, 
awareness of the agonies or problems of Vice- 
Chancellors and other university officials, as well 
as teachers working in state universities and col_eges. 


At these ‘attitudes have an adverse effect not 
only on the implementation of academic program- 
`- mes, but the quality of the programmes themselves. 
While the question of finance should bring state 
universities and their colleges into closer re-ation 
with the State Government, the experience in general 
is that itis leading to conflicts between the two. 
The university system in this country is over 130 
years old, but still a well-conceived and goal-or-2nted 
grant-in-aid policy is lacking. There appears to-be 
no disputing against the above background of the 
urgent'need fora thorough reform of the present 
institutional framework for the flow of public funds 
to universities and colleges: - sc 

As:the Education Commission (1964-66) and the 
recent ‘National Education Policy document have 
rightly stated, the development-oriented gozls of 
higher education can be realised only by’ extend- 
‘ing financial assistance of an order commensu- 
rate with the nature and dimensions of the task. 
Good higher education is expensive and needs larger 
financial investment. It is very: essential that the 
ad hocism in financing of higher education is stopped 
and the same is put on a sound footing and clearly 
laid.down norms. -The institutions should not be 
allowed to languish for funds. Permitting the uni- 
versities and colleges to raise more funds by way of 
an increase in fee-rates and mobilising respurces 
through other untapped sources will no doubt 
mitigate their financial problems to some extent, but 
these measures can contribute only marginelly to 
total funding. p P ; ; 

The Education Commission (1964-66) had also 

observed that an independent: body like the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission should periodically assess 
the financial needs of universities/colleges for a 
period of 3-5 years, and this. should form the basis 
for providing maintenance grants to them. Such ʻa 
step; it was felt, would end the uncertainties and 
enable these institutions to devote themselves 
exclusively to the pursuit of their main tasks. The 
report of the Committee on Governance of Universi- 
ties and Colleges (1971) too had recogniszd that 
adequate financial resources is a sine qua non for the 
progress of higher education, and stressed the need 
for a-close collaboration ‘between the Government 
and _universities/colleges, and each respect-ng the 
complementary role of the other. 

It had further stated: “There should be no day-to- 
day interference inthe working of the university... 
The most serious difficulty faced by all universities 
is the extreme inadequacy of maintenance grants 


provided by State Governmens. Without adequate 


financial support and financial autonomy subject to 
normal safeguards ... autonomy is a hollow phrase.” 
This Committee had also recommended that the 
UGC should be associated -more effectively in 
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advising the State Governments in determining the 
quantum of maintenance grants to be extended to 
universities. ; ` k 

The Conference of Vice-Chancellors had suggested - 
in 1975 that the Government of India:+should place 


` at the disposal of the Commission sufficient funds to 


enable it to extend cent-per cent maintenance assis- 
tance, permanently, for select programmes of state 
universities and their colleges, as well as for its Plan _ 
development programmes. . ; 

The principle that the federal (Central) Govern- 
ment should play an important role in the financial 
support of university education (and research) has 
become firmly established in mavy countries. Histori- 
cally, the States in India have played a major role in 
the financing of the system, and they should continue 
to provide basic institutional support. At the same 
time, the Central Government too has to assume 
some special rerponsibilities with regard to adequate 
funding of universities/colleges. 

The time has now come for it- (and the UGC) to 
take decisive steps to assist the States in their effort 
to streamline higher education. Perhaps it is the 
limitation. of powers that may be coming in the 
Commission’s way to bring about the above changes, 
If armed with more powers'(and funds), the Com- 
mission may be able-to play an effective role in 
strengthening the health and vigour of higher educa- 
tion in the country. , 

Fach State at present is having its own grants-in- 


‘code (and enactments); the Commission can bring - 


about some uniformity in these matters now that 
education has been made a Concurrent subject. The 
present policy of the UGC appears to .be non-inter- 
ventionistic in State policy which though desirable 
in general, has proved to ‘be antithetical to the 
development of a sound higher education system in 
the country. '- d ; ; 

The reports of the various committees/commis- 
sions/ task forces/working groups do make one 
believe that status quo’ is not what is desired with 
regard to the financing of higher education, The’ 
shortcomings of the’ existing system have been 
highlighted recently in the Government of India 
Document Challenge of Education — A Policy Pers- 
pective, and thrust areas of action have been identi: 
fied and the directions of change have been indicated. 
All this will of course require closer cooperation and 
coordination, between the Centre and the States and ` 
between them and universi‘ies/colleges. 

Perhaps the lack of a suitable body: in the States 
to act as a buffer between the universities-colleges 
and the State Government/UGC has given rise to 
many of the ills in regard to the availability of the 
much-needed finance. The idea of setting up of 
special Councils of ‘Higher Education for future 
state-level planning and coordination of higher edu- 
cation is a move in the right direction. If the UGC 
is also represented in such Councils, it can be seen 
that the policies framed at the national level are- 
implemented at the state-level with the full coopera- 
tion:and consent of the States. i J 

The general formulations incorporated in the 1986 
National Policy on Education have got to be trans-" ` 

; (Contintied on Page 19) 
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UNSTABLE AGRICULTURE AND f 
DROUGHTS by C.G. Hanumantha Rao, 
Susanta K. Ray and K. Subbarao. Vikas Publish- 
ing, House, Rs. 125. Pages-192. | 


(CONCERN over the severity of drought conditions 


last year — not quite unprecedented in intensity 
as originally feared — spawned a- good deal of 
rhetoric, forecasting and instant theorising. This 
should be no surprise., But it is:rewarding to find 
a careful analysis of the longer-term implications 
of the 1987-88 .drought--not just in episodic terms 
but in relation to longer term strategies of drought- 
proofing: and development in the splendid little 
book by Hanumantha Rao, Susanta K. Ray _and 
K. Subbarao of the Institute of Economic Growth 
in Delhi. $ eae 
Evidence shows that annual variations in food- 
grains output along a rising trend line have been 
greater during. the post-green revolution period 


after 1968. Whereas earlier increases were- due’ 


more, to acreage expansion, the subsequent rise in 
output has largely come from productivity increases 


‘deriving from’ the ‘new bio-chemical technology 


based on the interaction of improved seed with 


‘irrigation and fertilisers along with a package of 


` other inputs. The new technology is sensitive to 


rainfall. Irrigation-has therefore been a ‘stabilising 
factor as in the case of rabi wheat (71 per cent 
irrigated) especially if based .on assured sources 


‘ such as storages and tubewells and particularly in 


low ‘rainfall areas... No wonder the significant 
output gains from Punjab, Haryana and Western 
UP ` f 


The, emphasis on ‘individual crops and regions 
sùch as wheat and rice in north-west India reveals 


.a preoccupation with self-sufficiency in grain and 
inadequate attention to farming strategies that _ 


address questions of stability, equity and labour 
absorption. Even after the remaining irrigation 
potential is harnessed, and much of this lies in the 


_ disadvantaged eastern region, 40 per cent of the 


‘,. calls 


cultivated area will continue to .be dependent on 
dryland farming. This, the authors’ stress 
for the development of wider cropping 
packages based- on Jabour-absorbing soil and 
moisture conserving technologies suited to capital- 


. Scarce and labour-abundant poverty-prone regions. 


With the mounting pressure of population and 
resultant fragmentation, the numerical and. pro- 
ductive importance of small and marginal farms 


- is also growing. And these are typically resource- 


is 






poor. except for family labour Harnessing this 
idle labour is therefore crucial. Apart from appro‘ 


‘priate research on water harvesting, high-yielding 


dryland seed and biological fixation of nitrogen, to 
meet the requirements of this vulnerable sector of | 
the farming populace, consolidation of holdings 


and well planned drought-proofing relief works are - 


necessary. 

The poor need purchasing power’ to feed them- 
selves and droughts rob them of such employment 
and income as they have. Hence the value of the 
NREP and RLEGP employment guarantees under 
the Drought Prone Areas Programme or otherwise. 
Food-for-woik and a more widespread public 


distribution system have provided ' both compen-: ` 


satory- purchasing power, for Joss of traditional 


farmrélated-employment, and subsidised nutrition. - 


If these programmes are imaginatively linked to 
productive farm asset creation, the entite chain 
could be progressively self-financing to the extent 
that drought is mitigated and less need be spent in 
successive rounds on subsidised relief. That such 


possibilities are viable within the poorest and most - 


labour abundant regions is fortunate. 

The authors show that employment created 
through national public works comes to no more 
than a third of the quantum required in’ a severe 
drought year. Payment of minimum wages, timely 
payments and consumption credits to avoid lapse 
into debt, and female employment are elements 
that must, be built into any effective programme. ` 
In 1986, 10 million ‘tonnes of: grain were distri- 
buted through the PDS entailing a subsidy - of 
Rs. 750.crores. In 1987, for 58 million poor 


_ households, the annual grain requirement came to 


11.6 million: tonnes raising the related subsidy by 
Rs. 120 crores to Rs. 870 crores. An expanded~ 


‘PDS and works programme in a year of severe 


drought would require an additional compensatory 


‘income generation-cum-food for work programme 


of 250,000 tonnes, adding no more 
Rs. 38 crores to the subsidy burden. 

The food reserves ‘required work out to 11.85 
million tonnes for PDS in a bad year plus a buffer 
stock of 10 million tonnes ‘as a hedge against pro- 
duction fluctuations. :In the circumstances, a food- 
grain stock of 23-25 million tonnes is not ‘seen as 
“excessive”. This must be questioned. A ‘reserve 
of 18-20 million tonnes should suffice arid the savings 


than a modest 


would be better ploughed into asset-building employ- 


ment generation. ii f 
The authors turn finally to the vicious cycle ~of. 
ecological degradation aggravation drought thereby 


“ 


r 
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Aécéntuating poverty which compels further 
degradation. However, the disappearance or 
usurpation of common. property resources, the 
common and forests, by or for the relatively 


` more affluent,is seen as a more significant causa- 


tive -factor than mere population growth in 
ecological degradation. This must be questioned. The 
Sukhomajri example which the authors commend 


was launched in response to sheer pressures of popu- 


lation and livestock on the local environment and 
not in answer to the rapacity.of urban commercial 
interests. a 4% 

A mix of policies is recommended to take care of 
the problems of fuelwood, overgrazing and water- 
shed management through community action involv- 
ing the poor or through voluntary agencies. A water- 
shed management authority is advocated to regulate 
groundwater use on an equitable basis. Ecoregene- 
ration by afforestation will not merely enhance 
infiltration and reduce erosion and runoff but. if 
organised by and around the poor, can provide alter- 
native means of livelihood that will both prevent 
them raiding the commons and improve agricultural 
productivity. The objection to permitting corparate 


bodies from growing plantations for commercial . 


extraction is however not wholly convincing. Secure 
employment with contractual rights in new manmade 
Corporate plantations is not an option to be dis- 
carded. Likewise, insufficient attention has been paid 
to the devastating losses to regeneration and infiltra- 
tion as a result of overgrazing. Policy prescriptions 
on rangeland-management remain weak. j 


/ 
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The moral-drawn: ‘is that, drought-and poverty édii 
best be tackled through more widespread agricul- 
tural development, including’ dry farming, and 
employment in soil and water conservation and 
ecological regeneration. If this is to be accomplished 
then agricultural productivity will have to be inte- 
graten witn equity in rural development, the two 
being mutually reinforcing. The'authors warn against 
aay complacency on the agricultural front and plead 
for increasing the allocation of Central-assistance to 
States with a domestic product below the national 
average to 30 per cent from the present level of 
20 per cent. This is seen as one way of- funding the 
new strategy where it is most needed, namely, in the 
poorest states, through decentralised planning and 
implementational mechanisms. 


~ Some further policy constraints not mentioned by 
the authors will also need to be overcome. One of 
these is the inhibition about using public works for 
creating or improving private assets such as the 
construction of water courses to farmers’ fields or 
granting permanent and heritable-usufruct rights to 
families employed in planting wastélands. ` 


On the whole, the book spells out a persuasive 
logic and the centrality of productive employment in 
-agricultural and ecological asset-building is properly 
emphasised. The drought of 1966-67 was a- turning 
point and led to the first green revolution, The 
wisdom garnered during the 1987-88 drought. could 
be another turning point in mapping out agricultu- 
ral and development strategies for the future. 0 
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: Balachander: Higher Education 
(Contd. from page 1) 


lated ‘into: a detailed strategy of financial and orga- 


nisational support to the higher education sector. 


‘Only if this is done, the ‘higher learning system’ in _ 


India will become “‘dynamic as never before’? — and 
truly ‘higher’. O. . 
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Afghan Accord: An Analysis 
FARTHA S. GHOSH , 


Aoxseunts signed in Geneva on April 14, 1988 

between the Republic of Afghanistan and the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan and underwritten by 
the Soviet Union and the United States constitute 
an important landmark in international relations. 
They formalise the Soviet decision to withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan and tend to ensure return 
of peace to the strife-torn region.: But the overall 
arrangment is so full of holes that one wonders 
whether it would be able to achieve’ the desired 
results. 


There are siiogetlier four instruments and one 
annexure running into 4139 words (excluding 
the names and designations of the signatories) that 
constitute the Afghan accord. The four instruments 
are: Agreement ‘on Principles of Mutual. Relations 
signed between Afghanistan and Pakistan; Declara- 
tion on, International -Guarantees signed by the 
Soviet Union and the United States; Agreement on 
Voluntary Return of Refugees signed by Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, and Agreement on, Interrelationships 
signed by Afghanistan and .Pakistan in witness 
whereof the Soviet Union and the United States.put 
their signatures. The annexure is entitled ‘““Memo- 
randum of Understanding” which details the. moda- 
lities “of UN supervision over the implementation 
of accord. ` ` 

The first-controversy esa be ‘over the “question 
of use of one’s térritory for subversive activities 
against the other. Clauses 8 and 12 of Article ‘If of 


the first agreement oblige each high contracting party 


(meaning Afghanistan and Pakistan): 


to prevent within its territory the-training, equip- 


ping, financing and recruitment of mercenaries 
from whatever origin for the purpose of hostile 
-activities against the other high contracting party, 

. or the sending of such mercenaries into the terri- 
tory of the other high contracting party and 
accordingly to deny facilities, including: financing 
for the- training, equipping and transit of such 
mercenaries; and 


to prevent within its territory the presence, har- 
_bouring, in camps and bases or otherwise, 
organising, training, financing, equipping and 
‘arming of individuals and political, ethnic’ and 
“any other groups for the purpose of creating 
subversion, disorder or unrest in the territory of 
the other high contracting party and ‘accordingly 
also to prevent the use of mass media and the 
transportation of arms ammunition and equip-_ 
ment by such individuals and groups. om 
These clauses, even cursorily analysed, contradict 
the unwritten symmetry accord between the Soviet 
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Union and. the United States. By virtue of this so- 
called “‘gentlemen’s agreement” the superpowers 
have reserved for themselves the right to inter- 
fere in the politics of Afghanistan, even me 
tarily, if their. strategic interests so demand. ` 

the given situation, therefore, an unwritten sar 


receives primacy over the written part signed by high - 


contracting parties. ‘Thus, even hypothetically speak- 

ing, if the government of Afghanistan and Pakistan 
decide'to adhere to the above clauses superpower 
interests may prevent them from doing so. 


- Besides, although apparently unrela'ed, these 
lances are pregnant with implications for Pakis- 
tan’s territorial integrity. ‘It may be noted that 
while in ‘effect: the clauses oblige Pakistan 
not to allow anti-Afghan activities on its 
soil perpetrated by Afghan refugees in general and 
militants’ in particular they do not say anything 
about the other possibility, that is, if the refugees 
and militants refuse to leave Pakistan and at some 
point of time rake up the.issue, now dormant, of 
Pakhtoonistan. It needs undertiming that ‘as per 
the letters of the accord the implication is that as 
long-as the Pakhtoon demand is not made by ele- 
ments based on the soil of Afghanistan the latter 
has no obligation to prevent it: On the contrary, 
under ‘grab of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan the Afghan government could 
by default accomplish its age-old ‘dream of dis- 
membering parts of North West Frontier’ Province 
(NWFP) from Pakistan. 


The return of Afghan refugees aei isa ticklish 
question. The third- instrument dealing with the 
question ‘of return òf refugees repeatedly uses the 
word ‘“‘voluntary” which by implication means that 
the Pakistani authorities are treaty-bound not to 
force them to leave Pakistan. Actually the Articles 
1,4,5 and 7 of the instrument contradict one 
another, While jt has been emphasised that the 
refugees would “voluntarily” return the fact that 
eighteen months have beem mentioned for their 
smooth return tends to provoke one to ask: what 
would happen if they do not return which is quite 
likely? It may be noted in this connection, that 


while a specific-time frame has been provided with - 
regard.to the Soviet troop withdrawal (by August 15, , 


1988 one half of the troops will be ‘withdrawn and 
within nine months the process would’ be comp- 
leted:' Vide para 5 of instrument IV) nothing com- 
parable is there with regard to the return of 
refugees, The eighteen month period as men- 
tioned above has not been deemed as a serious 
deadline., Article VII of the instrument on refugees 
reads, inter alia, “After that period the high con- 
tracting parties shall review the results of the 
repatriation and, if necessary, consider any further 
arrangement that may be called for.” If this is so, 


* involved 


‘This ` 


, 


how could one oblige the signgtaries to strictly 


adhere to the time frame as para 6. mentions. ` It. 


reads, inter alia, “‘...the voluntary return of the 
refugees to, their homeland ` will start and -be com- 
pleted within the time frame specified’ in the 


‘agreement on the voluntary return of the refugees... 


It is...essential: that all the obligations deriving 
from.the instruments concluded as component parts 
of the settlement be strictly fulfilled and that all 
the steps required to ensure full compliance with 


„all the provisions of the instruments be completed 


in good faith.” 

It is already known that the misjahiedeen groups 
have not accepted, the accord, They were never 
in the Geneva negatiations inspite of 
Pakistan’s best-:efforts. Naturally they have ‘no 
obligation to adhere to the accord. Rather, like 
the LTTE of Sri Lanka who were not a party to 
the Indo-Sri Lanka accord, the Afghan mujahedeens 
would be happy to see the accord in. jeopardy if 
they are not allowed to share power. Since the 
question of sharing power cannot be settled with- 
out a protracted civil war, during the interim 
period they would prefer to remain on Pakisiani 
soil and try to oppose .all efforts aimed at asking. 
them to return to Afghanistan. 

Pathan tribals are known for their intransigence. 
A recent incidence underlines this reality. On 
April 15, 1988, a day after the signing of the 
Afghan accord, there was a seven hour long battle 
between Pakistan’s security forces and some 3000 


heavily armed Afridi tribesmen who refused to` 


vacate about 60 rooms they had built on the land 
‘which according to Pakistani authorities belonged 
to the Air Force. Twenty-one people were killed 
in the clash, Although these tribals were probably 
Pakistani nationals the possibility of similar clashes 
with Afghan refugees many of whom are armed 


with mortars, artillery, rocket-launchers and 
Kalashnikov rifles is not at all ruled out. 
There is yet another contradiction. While the 


second instrument talks about guarantee to the 
accord given by the United States ‘and the Soviet 
Union, the fourth instrument (in part) and the 
annex describe in 1435 words the role of the United 
Nations in ensuring that the accord is implemented. 
would ‘either make the second ‘instrument 
superfluous or downgrade the authority of the 
United Nations. By implication it may mean that 
without superpower guarantée the sanctity of a 
UN decree is otiose, a reality which in principle 
at least should not have been highlighted. 

An analysis of the Afghan accord, the instruments 
as well as the spirit behind it, has reaffirmed three 
major post-war trends in international politics. In 
the first place, it has underlined the elitist structure 
of international politics, The fact that both the 
superpowers stand guarantee to the accord signed by 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and the fact that they 
reserve their rights to aid their respective clients 
engaged’ in a competition for political power. in 
Afghanistan make a virtual mockery of the peace 
process. It appears that the argumént is something 
like this: As long as there is no casualty on the-side 
of a superpower there is peace; shedding of Afghan 
blood is a matter of little importance. 
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‘The other two trends are even move disturbing; 


more so because they contradict each other. The 


first pertains to the question of a superpower’s ability 
to influence the course of developments beyond its 


. border and the second to the issue of bipolarity in 


global politics. The decision amounting to a vir- 
tually unconditioned withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghan soil has underlined the reality that an 
external power’s ability to influence events is limited, 
however powerful it is and whatever means it employs 
to project that power. This reality was recognised by 
the United States way back in 1949 when it conceded 
that inspite of the fact that it pooled all its resources 
to prevent China from ‘“‘falling’? to communism it 
failed. The then Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


‘while introducing the China White Paper lamented 


that “the unfortunate but inescapable fact is that the 
ominous result of the civil war in China was beyond 
the control of the government of the United States.” 

This lesson however was not internalised by the 
American ruling elites’ as the US involvement in 
Vietnam'‘war was soon to reveal. But the enunciation 
of the Guam Doctrine by President Richard Nixon 
in 1969 which called for ‘“‘Vietnamisation” of the 
conflict was again a reposition of trust-in that for- 
gotten wisdom. Now, after almost two decades, 
another superpower has confirmed the basic fallacy 
of dabbling in the affairs of others. The Soviet mili- 
tary pullout from Afghanistan and its policy (by 
implication) of “‘Afghanising’”’ and ‘‘Pakistanising”’ 
the conflict echo the tune that Nixon harped a gene- 
ration ago. 


But while the point that the superpowers have ` 


limited ability to influence events is well taken 
it may as well be pointed out that bipolarity 
of global politics seems to be gaining currency 
once again. Ever since the decline of detente. 
and beginning of the second Cold War this 
trend appears to be in the making. In the 
United States this mood is epitomised by President 
Ronald Reagan who views .almost all regional issues 
in the US-Soviet conflictual terms. In the Soviet 
Union too, Mikhail Gorbachev tends to reflect the 
same attitude though his diplomacy is. stylistically 
different from that of Reagan. It may be emphasised 
that contrary to his image in many of the Third 
World countries (including India), Gorbachev’s 
foreign policy thrust is essentially bipolar in orienta- 
tion in which regional conflicts are viewed in global 
East-West terms. In 
there are more US specialists in positions of autho- 


ity than ever before which is indicative of the fact 


that he would be more sensitive to American sensiti- 
vities than his predecessors. The INF treaty; Afghan 
accord and the tenor of his policy towards America 
seems to reflect this trend. LJ- 
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Soviet ‘Union and India 
RAJESH SINGH | Do 


_ Por a person “cintrammelled by membership of- 


any political. party”, R.C. Dutt holds rather 
dogmatic views. After reading A.G. Noorani’s piece, 
he concludes that it is difficult to understand what 
conclusions Noorani wanted to draw from his obser- 
vations. Despite his admitted inability to decipher 
Noorani’s observations, Dutt proceeds to pass 
judgement over them. i Ae 
Dutt realises the pitfalls in justifying .the’ Soviet 
Union’s role in India’s political affairs. Thus, the 
need to qualify his remarks with often .contradictory 
and'somewhat apologetic observations. An example: 
“That the Soviet Union perceptions have in many 
cases been wrong is undisputed. To. what extent 


these wrong perceptions were arrived at on grounds - 
of what it regarded as its own national interests is a, 


matter of debate.” 
' When the issue involved is that of the Soviet 
perceptions, it can be given the benefit of doubt: 
Nowhere is Dutt as’generous in ‘his observation of 
American interests. He does not then consider the 
_US perceptions “‘as a matter of debate”. : 

It is heartening when Dutt strikes a patriotic note: 
India is non-aligned, not neutral between right and 
wrong, according to her own perceptions... While 
India is not committed to support the Soviet Union, 
or any other country, in all circumstances, it is her 
right and duty to extend such support in pursuance 
of her own cherished values.” 

True. But what cherished ‘values does India 
_ pursue in supporting an oppressive regime? Stifling 


s 


dissident voices? Refusing a citizen his basic rights? , 


Indeed, everything the Soviet Union stands for is 
against the very basic norms of democracy that we 
are allso proud of, and that gives the opportunity 
to writers like Dutt to so fearlessly give, expression 
to their views. We certainly do not need to be ‘in 
pursuance of the “cherished values” that the Soviet 
Union stands for! er 

Dutt is not deterred with the superfluous views 
that he is heaping on his readers. -So, he continues; 
“The fact is that India has no conflict with; the 
values pursued by ‘the Soviet Union, while such 
conflict does exist with the other camp.” 

I presume he referring to the USSR’s stand on 
the issues of Palestine, nuclear disarmament, and the 
like. Again, may I repeat, what about the more 
basic issues—of human rights and democracy? In 
these matters, do we not concur more with the 
constitution of the US? Or with the “other camp”, 
as Dutt puts it? 
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Mainstream (Republic, Day Number) carried a contribution from A.G. Noorani |. 
on the “Soviet _Unionès Record during Emergency”. Mohit Sen responded to the 
article: with d contribution in Mainstream (February 20, 1988). Thereafter 
R.C. Dutt joined the debate (March 12, 1988) and N.K. Seth gave a new angle to }- 
the issues under scrutiny (April 23, 1988). Here Rajesh Singh expresses his views. | 
Readers are invited to participate in this discussion. i 


— Editor 


Pa 


pi 


And then comes the inevitable outburst against 
imperialism and capitalism. Both of-which, if one 
is to believe him, are far worse than being marched 
off to the labour camp for uttering “I don’t agree 
with you!” . ae 

Dutt then proudly points to the Soviet’s contri- 
bution to India’s industrial ventures. Nobody is’ 
denying the Soviet Union’s role in this field, but 
would it not be- naive to underestimate the role of 
the West -in this regard? Moreover, what is so 
unique in the gesture. Afterall, the Russians had | 
been paid for their services, and we continue to pay 
them by remaining heavily dependent on them for 
our various needs. 


If India’s values of anti-colonialism and anti- 


racialism have found more consistent support from . 


the Soviet Union, it is not surprising. For,’ these 
are the few issues that the USSR clings’ to-when 
attacked for adopting oppressive tactics back home. 

‘Now for Mohit Sen’s spirited defence of the 
Soviet stand during the Emergency. Although he 
unabashedly admits the ‘mistake’ of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party. of India, in sup- 
porting the Emergency,” he. does so with a dismissive 
air., Rather like dismissing the pranks of a ‘child 
with fond’ indulgence. Not only that, he finds an 
ingenious excuse for’ the Soviet support-to the 
Emergency. We are told that the support was 
“because the Soviet Union ‘considered it indispen- 
sable to defeat the anti-national and anti-imperialist 
Right combine which made a bid for power follow- 
ing. the infamous Allahabad High Court judgement.” 
This.theory is too ludicrous to be commented upon. 
Although, I am shocked that there are brains capable 
of such marvellous imaginations. ARS 


Sen explains the somersault ofthe Russians after 
the Congress defeat in the general elections following 
the lifting of the Emergency, with the argament that 
the: Russians were merely, “respecting the choice of 
the Indian people.” Since when had the Soviet 
Union begun respecting the choice of the people? 
Moreover, did the USSR think that the imposition 
of the Emergency and what followed in its wake, ` 


' was in keeping with the “choice of the people”? 


. Sen concludes his outburst with the fantastic 
observation that the likes of Noorani, who consi- 
dered the Soviet Union the “enemy of India”, were 
really in conflict with the Indian people. I am sure 
Noorani. must be shivering in his boots by this 
revelation. L ` : 
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^. economic reform, maral cleansing of society, and. 


” and all Soviet people must be given by the Nine-` 
- teenth All-Union Party Conference, which opens in- 
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The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union approved at its Plenary 
Meeting in Moscow on May 23, 1988 the following motions to be presented at the Nineteenth All | ~V 
Union Party Conference (due to open in the Soviet capital on June 28, 1988). The entire document 
on the motions was published in Pravda, the CPSU organ, on May 27, 1988. In view of the far- 
reaching significance of the document (which spells out the entire perspeetive of perestroika in the’ 
Soviet society today), it is being reproduced here in full. — Editor te, 


Ov country is going through profound revolu- 

tionary reforms of historic significance, initiated 
and organised by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

The April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee and the Twentyseventh Congress set the 
Party’s course towards acceleration of social and 
economic development, towards all-round renovation 
of Soviet society, towards raising socialism to a 
qualitatively new level. 

This innovative strategy was deepened and con- 


cretised at the January and June 1987 Plenary Meet- ° 


ings of the Central Committee, during celebration- af 
the seveutieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
and at the February Plenary Meeting this year. 

This -laid down foundations for the theory and 
_Scientific policy. of restructuring of every aspect of 
` society’s life. 

The purpose of restructuring or perestroika is fully 
to reveal:the humanitarian nature and constructive 
vigour of socialism. Attainment of this objective is 
inseparable from promotion of democracy and open- 
ness, from self-management of the people, a radical 


from discovery of-the creative potentialities inherent 
in the free and all-round development of the person: 
What are the first results of perestroika? What 
needs done to remove the obstancles, to give a new 
and powerful impulse to the revolutionary process of 
renewal, to make it irreversible? The answers to 
these questions which keenly concern Communists 


Moscow on June 28, 1988, 

The agenda of the Conference is as follows: 

(1) progress in implementing the decisions of the 
Twentyseventh CPSU Congress; the main results of 
the first half of the Twelfth Economic Plan period 
and the tasks of Party organisations in deepening the 
process of Perestroika; > 

(2) ‘measures to further democratise the Party and 
society. 


The issues being submitted for: the eontideation® 


of the Conference are of vital significance for Party 
and country. We must give a realistic assessment of 
what has been done, approach achievement’ from 
positions of serious critical and self-critical analysis, 
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~ the major tasks of perestroika. 


see how the decisioni are being patil out, focus on - 
priority issues; sum up positive experience and define 
the prospects for further advance. ` 

‘These motions. of the CPSU Central Committee 
are being offered as a platfarm for discussion. 


1 


PERESTROIKA has produced a fundamentally new 


` ideological and Pelitical situation in society. It has 
` become a reality and is gaining in strength, spreading 


in width and depth and extending to every stratum 
and sphere of life of society. The February 1988 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee descri- ` 
bed the ideological essence of the ongoing processes 
as a revolution in mentality, as ideologicàl renova- 
tion. A salient feature of our time is the appearance 
of a real pluralism of opinions, open, comparison of 
ideas and interests. Thanks to this, the Soviet people 
are now in a position more fully to exploit their 
intellectual and moral potential | and to join more 
vigorously in public life. 

The platform of perestroika is politically consoli- 
dating the working class, the farmers, the intellec- 
tuals, all social forces. The Soviet people,.by their 
work and social. activity, are giving. increasingly 
‘effective support to the revolutionary changes i in the 
country. This is today’s main trend in social deve- 
lopment, the most important result -of percstroika’s. 
first stage. - 

At the same time, perestroika isa conflicting pro- - ` 
cess, proceeding as it does through difficulties and 
the struggle between the old and the new Survivals 
of the conservative and bureaucratic mentality have, 
proved especially tenancious. Adherents of dogmatic 


-concepts of socialism are slow to yield. Attempts 


are being made to preserve the old, high-handed 
a ae of running the economy and other spheres, 
of life i 

Without dealing. with these negative phenomena, 
it is impossible to advance further and accomplish 
We must raise the 
theoretical level of ideological and political work 


‘and deepen‘the creative discussions on’ the burning 


issues of socialism, While backing diversity of views, 
the Central Committee stresses that discussions can 
be fertile if they are:carried out on the basis and 
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in the name of socialism. They must not lead to 
political confrontation, to disunity of social forces, 
because that would complicate the solution of prob- 
lems vital for our.entire society. i 

This also applies to many sensitive issues of his- 
tory, interest in which has unusually grown of late. 
The Party will consistently conduct its policy of 
openness and glasnost, of free discussion of problems 
of past and present, for only such a policy promotes 
moral improvement of Soviet society and-its cleans- 
ing of everything that is alien.to its humane nature, 

' We are by no means indiffefent not only to goals 


- and values of socialism; but also to means of attajn- 


ing them, tothe human price that has to be paid 


- for them. It is our Party and civic duty to rehabi- 


litate those who in the past fell victim to unjustified 
‘political accusations and illegality. 

We need a constantly operating mechanism for 
comparing views, for criticism and self-criticism in 
the Party and society. The undoubted. gains of the 
policy of. openness are to be consolidated and multi- 
plied. With the one-party .system, which has 
historically evolved and established itself in this 


country, and is being closely combined ‘today with . 


processes of democratisation, this is a matter of 
vital importance. A Leninist-type approach is 
essential here. In condemning factionalism, Lenin 
was definitively against persecution of his Party 
comrades. for thinking otherwise. A constant and 
constructive political dialogue, the civilised way of 
conducting discussions, wide information available 
on matters of domestic and foreign policy, and study 
‘and account of public opinion have to become 
part and parcel of the Party’s life. 


2. 

MATTERS of economic and social development have 
featured prominently in the Party’s activities since 
the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the Central Com- 
“mittee. i f 

` The years of stagnation put the country on the 
brink ofan economic crisis. An extensive, spend- 
away system of economic management fully exhaust- 
ed itself. Its structure and technical level are at 
variance with modern requirements. The com- 
mandist-administrative methods of management 
became a serious brake. Production, its efficiency, 
and living -standards of the population ceased to 
grow. Many social questions were neglected. The 
finances of the country became seriously disrupted 
and the: sense of responsibility of personnel and 
Jabour discipline slackened. 

The Party was faced with a difficult task, one of 
taking the country out of the doldrums, of improv- 
ing the economic. situatioa, of putting development 
at the service of the ‘people, and working out and 
implementing a set of long-term measures to speed 
attainment of the advanced frontiers of world scien- 

ific, technical and economic progress. 

i As a first step, considerable work has infolded to 
introduce elementary order and to tighten discipline 
‘in the national economy, to set greater demands on 
personnel, arid to remove the more glaring instances 
of bureaucratic methods standing in the way of 
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people’s normal work, ; i 

A practical start was made on implementing a new 
structural policy, with the emphasis on further 
scientific and, technological progress and modernisa- 
tion of. engineering as the basis for, raising the 
technological level of the entire economy. Specific 
measurés of an, economic and organisational kind 
are being taken to raise the quality of products. P 

To counterbalance the “residual principle” used 
in the past in allocating funds for the development 
of the social sphere, more money was assigned for _ 
housing construction and health care, for the 
development of public education, the strengthening’ 
of the material base of culturé, and for other social 
aims. i i 

The main stress was -placed on’ the development 
and real implementation of a radical reform to 
ensure transition from the predominantly adminis- 
trative to economic methods of management, on 
increasing the interest of collectives and individual 
workers in tbe results of their work. The laws on 
the state enterprise (association), on cooperatives, 


and on individual enterprise, which .were adopted, 5N, 


marked major milestones along that road. Large- 
scale work began across the country to transfer 
enterprises to profit-and-loss accounting, to progres- 
sive forms of organisation and stimulation of labour, 
to self-management. These forms are unfettering the 
initiative of work collectivés, the enterprising spirit 
of people, prompt them to work with maximum 
effect, help extirpate wage-levelling in all forms, and 
are putting the process of: democratisation on a 
material foundation. 

The Party set the course towards full application 
of the potential of the collective -and state farms 
through the development of diverse contract forms, 
establishment of a wide network of cooperatives . 
within the framework of existing farms and in.con- 


- junction with other enterprises and branches of .the 


economy. f 

Certainly, two to three yearsis not long enough 
to implement radical èconomic reforms. We are at » 
an early stage, in a sort of transition period. It is 
only from this year that the Law on the State Enter- 
prise and other decisions relating to the economic 
reform have begun to operate, and even they are not 
functioning at full strength, for they were put into 
effect in the middle of the five-year period, with .old’ 
prices, in the absence of wholesale trade in the means ` 
of production, in conditions of continuing scarcity 
of goods. The major programmes of technological 
progress that have. been drawn up and put into ope- 


Tation will not bring returns at once. 


And still positive shifts are taking place. The - 
main thing is that we nave been able_ to halt the 
growth of negative tendencies that threatened’ to 
grow into a crisis situation, to reverse these trends 
and to create certain prerequisites for further steady 
advance. ' a A ar l Ai 

This is not only a question of raising the raté of 
growth in industrial production, in increasing the 
commissioning of fixed assets and improving other 
quantitative indicators. The important thing is that 
these rates have been achieved on a more sound: 


economic basis. Last year, for the first time the 


` t gie 


entire increment in national income has been-obtain- 
ed through labour productivity. Early encouraging 
results have appeared in the development of proto- 
types of modern equipment and -technology. There 
has been some increase in agricultural output. 

The situation in the social sphere has changed too. 
Over the past two years the average monthly wages 
of industrial and office: workers have gone up by 
almost six per cent, and Jabour remuneration of 
collective farmers, by 8.9 per cent., The amount of 
housing annually completed for tenancy, compared 
with the Eleventh Five-Year Plan, has grown by 
15 million square metres. The death rate has declined 

‘and the birth rate has risen, with the measures 

against alcoholism and drinking contributing to that 
in no small degree. 

Positive results are here to see, but they do not 
give grounds for speaking about a radical turn in the 
country’s social and economic development. The 

‘economic structure is still heavily handicapped, 

bearing a manifestly spend-away ‘character. Targets 
for national income growth and resource saving are 
not being met. Engineering is developing more 
~ Slowly than was planned, There is still a shortage of 
high-quality electronic goods, and progressive con- 

\ structional materials. 

Especially intolerable are failures to meet assign- 
ments for accelerated growth of consumer goods 
production. Difficulties remain in food supplies for 
the population. Targets for increasing the output 
and raising the, quality of consumer goods, for 
raising goods turnover, have not been achieved. 
Commodity-money disbalances, and the deficit of 
_ the state budget are having a negative effect on 

` current production and the course of thé reform 
itself. ; 

' The potentialities that opened up with the start 
of the reform are being put to obviously insufficient 
use. The Conference is to look into the causes of 
that. Evidently, despite all difficulties of changing 
over from one system of economic management to 
another, a good deal stems from the conservative 

>` and backward mentality of some of our economic 
executives and whole collectives, from a striving to 

- cling to habitual ways and methods, to live and 
work in the old way. 

One cannot fail to see that measures to implement 
the economic reform are being toa considerable 
extent paralysed by the” bureaucratic position of 
some Ministries and departments, of econamic 
bodies. In many instances, the old ways of adminis- 
trative diktat are being preserved under a guise of 
state-placed orders, economic normatives and other 
new methods of management. Perestroika at the 
level cf branch Ministries is clearly behind. peres- 
troika at enterprises. In view of this, we must un- 
compromisingly condemn moves that distort the 
essence of the eeonomic reform and are directly or 
indirectly undermining the Law on Enterprises. 


C 


1 


Life is also posing such a serious question as pro-. 


, motion of economic competitionas an antidote'to 
~ monopoly, stagnation and conservatism. 

In the context of this situation, the activities of 

the USSR State Planning Committee, the USSR 

State Committee for-Material and Technical Supplies, 
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the USSR Ministry of Finance, branch Ministries 
and Union departments, economic bodies in the 
Repubilcs, enterprises, and organisations, must be 
analysed and assessed.. This is especially important 
in view of the forthcoming transfer of enterprises in 
all branches to cost accounting and self-financing. 
` In drawing lessons from the initial stage of peres- 
troika, we must accelerate solution of the problems 
which decide the full application of the. principles 
.of the economic reform. We must push along the ` 
transition to wholesale trade of the means of produc- 
tion, and the measures to improve the credit and 
finance system, and prepare carefully and conduct in 
good time a reform of prices and pricing. Without 
that, it is impossible to introduce a really full cost 
accounting at enterprises, ensure full autonomy of 
work collectives, develop the cooperative movement, 
and raise the efficiency of the economy and ultimate- 
ly the prosperity of the people. It should be stressed 
also that revision of retail prices’ must be done 
without detriment to the living standards of the 
population. : 
An effective social policy is‘one of tbe chief 
priorities in the Party’s activity. This is why it's 
vital to highlight the social’ purport of economic 
development while elaborating the. Thirteenth Five- 
Year Plan. Special attention should be given to 
meeting Soviet people’s need for quality foodstuffs 
fast. It is also important that the market gets a big 
range of quality consumer goods, that a modern 
sphere of services is created, housihg construction 
accelerated, and that existing public ‘health and | 
education programmes succeed. . 
One of the main tasks is to step up the efforts for 
environment protection and improvement of the 
ecological situation in the country. - 
As decided by the Twentyseventh CPSU Congress, ` 
the number one production task is the programme for 
accelarated development of key mechanical engineer- 
ing branches, electronics, instrument making, and 
‘machine-tool construction. Next year we have to 
. Start more resolutely and radically changing struc- 
tural policy in the field of production and invest- 
ments and taking rigorous economy and resource 
saving measures, ; 
It is quite possible to reach the targets set in the 
Twelfth Five-Year Plan and raise our economic and 
social sphere to a new qualitative level. Hundreds’ 
and even thousands of Soviet work establishments 
_have considerably raised labour productivity and 
achieved world-beating levels under the new con- 
ditions of management. Not only individual enter- 
prises and associations but whole branches are 
Keeping the set pace according to all indicators. 
Thanks to better management, certain regions and 
republics have performed better than average in 
food supplies.and goods and services for the public, 
The paramount-task of all economic executives and 
all work establishments is to follow the example of 
advanced enterprises, use their expérience, eradicate 
parasitic attitudes, and show their own initiative. 
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RESTRUCTURING stipulates the all-round deve- 
lopment and maximum use of the intellectual and 
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‘spiritual potential contained in progressing science, 
education, and culture. f S 

- The Party's economic and social strategy is 
based on speeding up scientific and technological 
progress and, first of all, mastering the achievements 
of its present stage linked with the development of 


advanced technologies — microelectronics, robotics, - 


instriment making, informatics, biotechnology — 
_and also the development of materials with preset 
qualities, etc. ~ ‘ - i : 


-` Positive shifts are taking shape in the develop- 
ment of Soviet science and technology. Higher 


' „standards are put on the technological ‘level. of- 


` products: The terms for introducing up-to-date 
“items into production have been reduced. The 
‘network’ ‘of technological research organisations 
‘has become more flexible. There have: appeared 
fundamentally new structural entities: inter-sectoral 
technological research complexes, engineering 
centres, and task forces. More than 500 research 
and production associations have been established. 
‘Investments in R&D have grown. It is 
important that research organisations are becoming 
an integral'part in the system of cost accounting. 
. But no substantial changes have taken -place in 
< scientific and technological progress. Effective 
mechanisms have not yet been found for reflecting 
establisments’ interests in this important sphere. 
The material base’ of Soviet science continues 
lagging behind. Many executives still consider only 
the benefits of the moment and fully rely- upon 
‘higher-ranking bodies. . l 
`The mainstream for influencing technological 
‘progress lies through restructuring an economic 
` mechanism which is supposed to- ensure ‘the -steady 
. perfection of production and maintain the quality 
’ of items at world-beating levels. 

The call of the-day is more resolute measures in’ 
perfecting the management of technology and over- 
coming departmental barriers. -Inter-sectoral asso- 
„ciations that are not directly subordinate to 
ministries are one of the new organizational forms. 
They make it possible to ensure strict succession 
between research,- technology . and equipment, 
investments, production, sales, and services. ‘Work 
. establishments will be able to more ‘promptly renew 
equipment and technology without any’ delays and 
| departmental coordinations. ye Be 


Technology issue have to -be viewed in the general- 


context of social development. The social impact 
of-large-scale projects'needs to be carefully studied 


if we are to avoid grave ecological and moral con-, 


sequences. The latter must be reduced to a 
minimum or excluded altogether... . ; 

The new tasks facing society at the present stage 
‘considerably raise the role of science in all pro- 
cesses of restructuring. The present ‘level of 
society’s development calls for a major breakthrough 
in all natural, technical, and social sciences. The 
USSR Academy of Sciences is expected to make a 
growing contribution to this. ~- | ead Ss 

Socialism today cannot successfully develop 
without advancement in science and technology. 
This progress- coupled with socialism, in turn, 
becomes a mighty lever for social rejuvenation and 
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” technological, 


also. 


onward movenient. nS f 


The humanistic principles of our policy are aimed ` 


at - ensuring society’s spiritual progress and boosting 
people’s cultural and educational standars: Much 
attention has in the last three years been paid to 


the development of education at all jts stages and _ 


levels. Problems of restructuring the system of 
national education were examined at the February 
1988 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 


‘mittee. Our higher and secondary school is lagg- 


ing far behind the needs of the time and scientific, 


efforts by all ‘society are needed to assure an 
improved quality of development. are 

More and more favourable conditions ‘are being 
created in the.course of ‘restructuring for Soviet cul- 
ture to advance, for. people to refine morally, and 
intellectually for talents and gifts to win through and 


‘for civil qualities to dominate. Intellectuals are 


making a weighty contribution to the- accomplish- 
ment of these tasks. Earlier existing and newly- 
established artistic unions and associations have 
stepped. up their activity. The artist’s responsi- 
bility for the .destinies ,of the country has: become 
an even more topical problem. 


i 
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THE CPSU’s policy for restructuring and ‘speeding 
up the country’s socio-economic development has 
from the very outset been linked with democrati- 
zation of .Soviet society and. affirmation of the 
people’s socialist self-government. Very important 
shifts have taken place in this respect. Thanks to, 
truthfulness, openness, and greater criticism and 


self criticism, the country’s life: has become more ' 


vigorous, democratic.processes are being launched 
in production management, and resolute steps are 
being taken to combat, inertia and outdated struc- 
tures. But what have been done up.to now is only 


a prelude to the accomplishment of an extremely~ 


significant and complicated task — profound ` and 
all-round democratization of the Party and society. 

ı An unbiased analysis of the achievements in the 
economic, social, and cultural spheres over the past 
three years and the problems emerging in the course 


. of restructuring testifies to the need for reforming. 


the political system of Soviet society. The aim is to 
really draw broad sections of the population into 


and -cultaral progress... Vigorous . 
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running all state and public affairs and to. com- ` 


plete the formation of a socialist law-based state. 

It is vital to strengthen, and develop the funda: 
mental principles of socialist statehood born of 
the October Revolution.. These principles and, first 


of all, the power ofthe people with the Communist’ 


Party in the vanguard, are an indispensable condi- 


. tion for our country’s subsequent social progress. 


Restructuring is called upon to free the political 
system of Soviet society from all that is linked with 


the consequences of the personality cult, administr- 


ative’ regimentation, red tape, working péople’s 
alienation from government, and deviations~ from 
the Leninist norms of the Party and state-life. The 
political system should become: dynamic and capa- 


Sees 


Pa 


. the situation. 


. delimitation of their functions. 


ofthe USSR and with Soviet laws. 


ble of timely rejuvenation, with - due regard for 


_ changing ‘conditions i in domestic and international 


life. : ; 
i 5 
RESTRUCTURING presents in a new light the ~ 


*CPSU’s role’ of the guiding and organising. force in 


Soviet society. 

The CPSU Central Committee’ proceeds from the 
Leninist concept’ of the Party as the political | 
vanguard of the working class and all working’ 
people. Guided by ‘the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 
the Party is called upon to work outa theory and 
strategy of social development,, home and foreign 
policy, and the ideology. of socialist rejuvenation. 
It must also carry. out political and organisational 
work among the people and properly educate and 
place the personnel. 

The Party acted in this ‘very way in Lenin’s 
lifetime and under Lenin’s leadership. But after 
Lenin’s death, deviations from the Leninist princi- 
ples started. The freedom of discussions traditional 
for the Party was curtailed. Foundations of collec- 


tive leadership and inner-Party democracy were’ 


violated. This vicious practice remained in the 
years of stagnation to some, extent or ‘other. The 
absence of limitations on elective offices upset the 
natural rejuvenation of personnel. Some executives 
started thinking that they had been appointed to, 
their . posts for life. They considered ‘themselves 


_infallible, abused power, and neglected the interests 


of rank-and-file Party members and working people. 

Such a situation gravely affected the activity af the 
CPSU Central Committee, the Government, local 
Party organisations, and all Communists. Party 
bodies increasingly tackled current economic and 
administrative management problems, substituting 
for the Soviets and other state bodies. This hada 
negative impact on the implementation of the Party’s 
basic functions, weakened its political and ideologi- 
cal influence, and sharpened many social develop- 
ment problems. 

The Party had the courage to critically examine 


step by step transforming itself and inner-Party life. ` 
One of the most urgent tasks is to establish such 
political mechanisms and guarantees that would rule 
out in the future possibilities for violating the 
Leninist principles of Party leadership in society. ` 

Taking account of the views expressed at Party 
meetings, in work collectives and in the press, the 
CPSU Central Committee believes it expedient ‘to 
consider the following suggestions during the 
conference. 

To restore in full measure the. Leninist under- 
standing of the principle of democratic centralism 
in accordance with which freedom of debates should 


be ensured at the stage when -issues are discussed_ 


and concerted action ensured’ after a decision has 
been passed by a majority. 

To proceed in the relationship between the Party 
and the state from the Leninist principles of a precise, 
All Party organisa- 
tions should act in compliance with the. Constitution. 
Party commit- 
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It has launched restructuring and is ` 


` S tos ew a i : 3 
tees should not pass resolutions addressing direct 
instructions to state and economic bodies, as well as 
to public organisations. The CPSU shall steer its 
political course via Communists working in bodies 
of state authority in all spheres of society’s life. 

Proceeding from the tasks of the CPSU. as the 
political vanguard and from deep-running changes 
in society, the activities of primary Party organisa- ; 
tions should be restructured radically. While remain- 
ing the political nucleus of each collective, they: 
should not ‘supplant work collectives and their 
bodies in the discharge of the functions provided for ` 
under the Law on the State Enterprise, the Law on 
Cooperation and other „legislative -acts. Acting 
primarily via Communists and working in the midst 
of the people, -Party organisations should ensure that 
every work collective copes in full with the functions 
entrusted to it, and exercises its democratic rights. 

The role of Party meetings, Party Committees and 
every Communist in implementing the decisions of 
the Party should be reconsidered from that view- 
point. The atmosphere of openness, debates, criti- 
cism and self-criticism, Party . comradeship and 
discipline, collectivism and personal responsibility 
should be restored in full measure. Current deve- 
lopments in the life of Party organisations are pro- 
ceeding precisely in this direction. They should be 
supported and developed in every way. 

Questions of the qualitative composition of the 
Party ranks and the performance by Communists of 
their vanguard role are being. widely discussed in the 


‘Party and socièty.“ In this connection the view is 


expressed that the practice of regulating the growth 
of Party ranks by ‘order’ runs counter to real re- 
quirements of the development of the Party itself and- 
of all society.’ 

The common view is that demands on those join- 
ing the Party should be made decisively more exact- 
ing so that really worthy people with superior politi- | 
cal; moral and business qualities, convinced fighters 
for the programme goals of the Party could join its 
ranks. The opinion of the work collective concerned ` 
absolutely must be taken into considération. 

To consider during the conference the expediency 
of conducting in the period befcre the next CPSU 
Congress the discussion of the social and political - 
posture of every Communist, this being an effective 
means for self-purification and for making the Party. 
stronger. The discussion .of Communists’ work at 
open meetings of Party organisations shall promote 
activity by them and a personal contribution to the 
life of their collective and to the’ cause of 
perestroika. 

_ In the light of the experience accumulated since 
the January (1987) Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee, changes should be made in the proce- 
dure of forming elected Party bodies. Genuine 
competition, wide-scale discussion of candidates and 
voting: by secret ballot should become a norm. What 
matters heré is not the post one occupies, but one’s 
ideological, moral and business qualities, one’s poli- 
tical authority and one’s active stance in advancing 
perestroika, During the elections to all Party Com- 
mittees Communists shall have the right to nomi- 
nate a number of candidates exceeding that of the ` 
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. ment of 


formal -approach to the ibut 
cadres.is becoming outdated. The ‘organisation of . 


tommittee metnbership. L age i 

, Such a procedure of nomination, discussion and ` 
blection of Party Committee members and Secretaries 
could be applied to the process of forming party 
bodies from the level of district and city Party 
Committees to the ‘Central Committees of the 


. Communist Parties of the Union Republics and at 


the CPSU Central Committee level. 

All Party Committees starting at the district -and 
city level shall be elected for a standard term of five 
years. Simultaneously a-Communist shall not hold 


-an elected post in the CPSU for more than two ` 
terms in a row. Election fora third term in a row. 


shal] be possible only on the initiative of Commu- 
nists and ‘shall require a preliminary decision on 


admission to the elections. Such a decision shall be . 


passed by no less than three-fourths of the member- 
ship of the Party Committee concerned.” The voting 
shall be by secret ballot. >. oe 

| Special responsibility in affirming the Party as the 
political vanguard’ rests with the CPSU Central 


' Committee. It should develop and consolidate in 


every way the principles of collective leadership in 
its work.so that all members of the Central Commit- 
tee can participate in, deciding principal questions 
related to the political course of the Party ona 
basis of wide-scale discussion. The Conference is to 
consider possible suggestions concerning new forms 
of collective work.of the- Central, Committee mem- 
bers in between Plenumus. All that should eventually 
be directed toward enhancing the role of the Party’s 
Central Committee. , ote sakes 

To provide for the possibility for a partial replace- 
Central Committee members in’ between 
Congresses and assure a continuing inflow of fresh 
forces. Decisions on this score should bè made by a 


qualified ‘majority. Voting should be by secret 
ballot. ` ; i i 


} 
To: introduce the necessary ‘structural and per- 
sonnel changes in the Party with due account of. the. 
Party’s growing role as the political vanguard and 


with due 


_ Party Committees from those of state and economic” 


bodies, The’ principle- of strict subordination and 


` accountability of Party functionaries to elected”. 


Party bodies should be followed, while bureaucracy, 


. Communist conceit , and. unwarranted ` secrecy in 


Party life should be fought decisively. , 
The Party’s’ personnel policy demands serious 

renewal in the’ conditions of democratisation. A 

selection and distributlon of 


cadre training and retraining, cadre education and 

the recommendation of both Communists and non- 

Party people for. ranking posts should become the 

principal method of work of Party Committees. 

Election results should determine the final settlement 

of personnel questions. - ne l 

- Tt is expedient to consider during the Conference 

the. question of improving controi and auditing 
work in the Party. At present the Party bas the- 
Central Auditing Commission of the CPSU and the 

Party ,Control Committee attached to the CPSU 

Central Committee. The suggestion 1s made that 

there should be one body in the future which should 
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_also to preclude 


be elected by the Party’ Congress to oversee the: 
compliance of Communists: with the demands of > 
Party discipline and of the CPSU: Rules and monitor 
the financial and economic activity of Party bodies, - 

All these. proposals should be directed toward a 


„consistent observance of the democratic principles of | 


party life, enhance a spirited character of the Party 
and its ability to lead the process of revolutionary 
renewal of Soviet society and set the- pace of. 
perestroika. i , i 

E Bt. ok 


L . 
THE main guideline for making our society and 
state more democratic is restoration in full measure 
of the role and powers of the Soviets of People’s ` 
Deputies ‘as plenipotentiary bodies of popular 
representation. ; E l 


Lenia discovered' in the Soviets, born of’ the 


experience of the revolutions in Russia, a political - 


form according with the nature of socialism. Béing 
representative bodies of power and organisations 
with a mass-public membership, the Soviets organi- 
cally: combine’ the principles of statehood and self- 
government. Having an immense democratic 
potential; .they have demonstrated their viability _ 
and corroborated the correctness of Lenin’s 
discovery. > | K ; A A cannes 
` At - the same time we ‘notice -serious short- 
comings in the work- of the Soviets and the: dissatis-- 
faction of-the working people with their « performa-- 


nee. - As a result of known deformations, the rights | 
and powers of the’ represéntative bodies have been 


curtailed and they remain under unwarranted’ tute- 
lage from Party.Committees. -In many cases Minis- - 
tries and departments decide matters of economic 
and social development over their heads. Not infre- . 
quently executive. committees ‘and officials employed 
by them ‘usurp functions of the Soviets, while 
deputies ‘are left to sanction pre-looked decisions. \ 
It is yital to change. this situation’ radically and’ 
reinstate thé Soviets in their real- governing powers 


state, economic, social and cultural life’ for con- 
„sideration and decision. i ' ; 
“Material and financial possibilities of local Soviets: 
should be substantially broadened. It is important 
to ensure the formation of local budgets on’ the 
basis of ‘long-term norms with. emphasis -made 
primarily on augmenting budget receipts” of ‘local 
Soviets from enterprises and economic -` agencies 
located on their respective territories. Local bodies: 
of state authority should be made. fully: responsible 
for and independent in deciding matters related’ to. 
the development of their respective territories. Broad: 
use should be made of profit-and-loss accounting, 
contractual and other forms of relations with 


. enterprises and agencies, no matter to whom the. 


latter are subordinated. Consistént efforts. should 
be made to.preclude intervention by higher bodies 
of state authority and management’ agencies in . the 
process of making decisions within the competence . 
of local Soviets situated lower down the line, and- 
numerous unnecesSary coordina- ` 


tions. 


“The correct relationship between local Soviets-and 


~ 
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-accoynt of delimiting the functions of by turning over to them all specific questions of rs 


vn 


_the 


councils of work collectives acquires ‘special inrpor-. . 
tance. The basic premise here’ is that a Soviet of 
People’s ‘Deputies coordinates the drafting: and 
implementation of plans. for social development of 
enterprises, collective and state farms, the promotion 
of democratic: principles i in productiori management, 
and defence of the interests of the population from , 
what Lenin described as excessive depattmental -, 
zeal. 

Changes in'the functions of the ' Soviets and the 


- need fora more careful and . competent study of 


‘questions shall make it essential to extend the dura- 
tion of théir sessions. A number of: deputies should 


. be relieved, either for the entire duration of their 


term. or periodically, from their ‘official and 


` production duties so that they could work in. 


the Soviets, standing commissions and constituen- 
cies. 

The Soviets should work inan atmosphere of. the 
greatest possible openness. Membets of the general 


` public and media representatives should ‘be free to ` 


attend their meetings, and the electors and public 
should be kept systematically informed ‘about the . 


-results of their work. 


Genuine primacy of the Soviets over executive 


. bodies should be- ensured. It should be stipulated ` 


that officials employed by executive bodies account-*' 
able toa given Soviet cannot simultaneously be 
deputies to that Soviet. This rule should be applied 
tò persons making up, the Council of Ministers of 
the republics and with only a few exceptions, to’. 
members of the All-Union Government, as well as 
to judges, state arbiters and procurators. Officials 


should be appointed to executive’ bodies by the 
. Soviets, and asa rule only after standing commis- 


sions make corresponding conclusion to this effect. ` 
‘ Local Soviets (with the exception of those: at. 


_ village and settlement levels) should establish presi- 


diums that could concern themselves with ' organising 


the deputies’ work, coordinating the activitias of 


standing commissions and deputies’. groups and 
which in-between sessions could supervise the work 
carried out by executive committees. It is expedient 
to concentrate the atténtion of executiye committees. 
on economic, administrative and executive func- 
tions. 

' To ensure better continuity and efficiency of 
deputies, the standard term of all Soviets of People’s 
Deputies in the country should be fixed at five years. 

The transfer of power in its; entirety, from the, 
bottom through the top, presupposes that the role of - 
country’s supreme body of authority should 
grow radically. In its structure and activities due 
account ‘should be taken of the accumulated experi~ 
ence of the functioning of Soviet political system, 
including the procedure of work of Soviets’ Cong- 


. resses and of the Central Executive Committee of 


the USSR — a practice that took shape under Lenin. 
Various versions and suggestions are ‘possible here., 
Some of them have already been put forth during 
the current debates: on extending the duration of . 
sessions of the supreme body of authority; on` deli- 
miting precisely the powers and making up for the 
lack of functional individuality of the chambers; -on` 
electing a number of deputies directly from public 
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_ two terms in a row, that is, for ten years. 
for a third term running can take place on deputies’ 


organisations that make- up the political system of 
our society, and so forth. 

“To observe the Leninist principles of state life, a 
_ tule shall- be’ introduced according to which no one 
may hold an elective government post for more than 
Election, 


initiative, with obligatory preliminary decision on 
` allowing the nominee to run for elections, taken by 
no less than 75 per cent of deputies of the Soviet 
involved, by secret ballot. 


The’ constitutional premise shall be. strictly 


observed that one: person may not be deputy of 
-more than two Soviets at a time. 


The necessity to dramatically enbance the role of 
Soviets requires an election system reform to 
guarantee free nomination of candidates, and wide 
and multi-sided discussion of the nominees at public 
meetings and in the mass media. 

Elections must naturally proceed from the will of 
the voters, who give preference to principled, 
efficient and dynamic persons able to become worthy 
- representatives of the people in Soviet state bodies f 


‘and to express the whole range of the people’s social, 


ethnic and occupational interests. 

_The new conditions enhance the role of the 
Soviet Government, the supreme executive and 
administrative state body, in exercising ‘home and 
foreign policies, governing the country, and the 
elaboration and implementation of plans and long- 
term programmes for economic, social and cultural 


_ development. 


The conference shall pay due attention of the 
restructuring of the State management system, with ` 
account for the democratic change under way in 
the Soviet community, and the radical economic 
reform. The formation of economic organisational 
and legal conditions” for ‘efficient performance 
of all offices and organisations shall become the 
main purport of the work of state bodies. The 


‘structure of the apparatus and thé number of its 


officials must be brought into correspondence with 
those functions, with unnecessary sections abolished. 
The performance of management bodies needs strict 
supervision by Soviets, the People’s Inspectorate and 
community activists to do away with command and. 
pressure management, the bureaucratic spirit and. 
red-‘tape. Wide publicity and openness in manage- 
ment are also highly effective here. 

Perestroika and' democratic change in the Soviet 
community requires the Leninist principles of orga~ 
nising the inspection tobe fully implemented, to 
become a genuine, truly efficient vehicle of direct - 
and immediate participation by workers,. peasants, 
intellectuals_and representatives of all other social 
strata in the running of state and social affairs. 

It seems expedient, in this connection, to set up 
a unified system of state and public ‘inspection 
under elective ruling bodies. Supported by its groups 
in work collectives and territorial units, such ‘a 
system can largely’ promote the implementation of 


current. national tasks. 
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THE restruturing of the political system requires 
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timely measures discussed and adopted to further 
Improve the Soviet federation. The brilliant results 


of the Leninist nationalities policy over the 70 . 


Soviet years are evident to all. We have done 
tremendous, historic work to overcome inter-ethnic 
strife, guarantee the right of nations to . self-deter- 
mination, revive and encourage ethnic .cultures, 
and boost the progress of. what used to be back- 
ward national outskirts. A unified national econo- 
mic complex has taken shape and functions success- 


fully as the material .basis for the unity of Soviet 


peoples 


Practice has shown, at the same time, that tater: 


‘ethnic relations require constant attention, as does- 


the progress of every ethnic ' entity. A political line 
to satisfy all ethnic communities’ interests and pro- 
mote their rapprochement and mutual aid, 
sidean internationalist ideology incompatible with 
nationalism and chauvinism, provide the- basis for 
the solution of inter-ethnic issues. 

All Soviet constituent republics and autonomous 
units’ have built on their economic, cultural and 
manpower potentials.: Ethnic awareness, is duly 
growing. The independence of constituent and 
autonomous republics and other ethnic. admi- 
nistrative ‘units must go hand-in-hand with their 
responsibility for national state’ interests: Herein 
lies ‘the way to further progress of ethnic communi- 
ties, to closer friendship between them, and the 
consolidation of .the Soviet nation. Herein. is our 
strength and the earnest of prosperity for the Soviet 
Union as a whole and for every ethnic entity. 


Decentralisation and concession.of as many 


along- ` 


management duties as possible to local bodies fully ` 


concern every form of Soviet ethnic eñtities’' state- 
hood and autonomy, with strict observation of the 
USSR Constitution’s premises and,the Soviet legis- 


lation, which guarantee the rights of constituent and’ 
regions and 


autonomous republics, autonomous 
. National districts. 


Political institutions whose duty it is to spotlight 


ethnic interests and ‘bring them into mutual accord 
shall grow more active. That is a topical demand. 
` Ethnic entities which have no statehood and no 


territorial units of their own are entitled to more- 


possibilities to express and satisfy their demands. 
Inter-ethnic issues shall be settled-on the basis of 
genuine democracy, in the. spirit of perestroika. 
Such is the opinion of the CPSU. Central Commit- 
tee. Whatever their ethnic background, ‘Communists 
have always been the heart and the cementing force 


of the great socialist union of Soviet peoples: a sub- . 


lime and responsible mission, which wall: Temain just 
as vital in the future. ° l a 


g i 
CONSISTENT ' dciiceratic change. in the . Soviet 
community will crown the formation of the law- 
based socialist ‘state as a form of organisation 


and workings of political rule which fully corres- 
ponds to socialism and socialist democracy. 


Legality, supreme and triumphant, which expres- ' 


ses the people’s will, is the pivot of such a State 
and Party bodies, mass organisations, work collec- 
tives, and all officials and private persons shall 
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‚person and the. home, 
dence and telephone conversations, to name but: 


proceed from strictly observed legality in all their 
actions. 

Adding - the ‘concept “law-based” to the charac- 
teristics of our state, which belongs to-the whole 
people, it should be emphasised once again that the 


State is responsible to its citizens, just as they are 


responsible. to the. state. Constant concern with 
strengthening the guarantees of the Soviet citizens’ 


- fights and freedoms is the duty of the state. The 


latter premise pertains to further extension of social 
rights (to work, leisure, education, health protection, 

social security etc.) whose harbinger the Soviet 
Union has been for the whole world. It also implies 
material and juridical conditions for the exercise of 
constitutional freedoms (freedom of speech, the 
press, conscience, assembly, meetings, street proces- 


sions and demonstrations etc.) and firmer guarantees - 


of personal rights, such as the inviolability of the 
and privacy of correspon- 


few. 

We must make further headway along those lines 
to implement all intrinsic potentials of socialist and 
society eradicaté the distortions and deformations we 
owe to deviations from the Leninist principles of 
statehood and to authoritarian government methods 
alien to the socialist system. 

With ‘this end in view, a deep;going juridical 
reform is’ necessary. It is called upon to radically 
improve the work of all bodies whose duty it is to 
consolidate legality and protect the democratic 
principles of statehood, and citizens’ rights and 
freedoms. The first priorities of that reform include 
dramatic enhancement of the role of justice, ‘and 
strict observation of democratic principles in court 


procedure, ofi contestation of the judicial process, of ` 


the principle of. equality of the parties, of. publi- 


city and. presumption of innocence. There’ is a- 


noteworthy proposal to increase the number of 
people’ S assessors (jurors) for especially important 
cases.. 

. Procurator’s offices need new work patterns, which 
‘would correspond to Leninist concepts, to efficiently 


observe unified application of laws, firmly protect 


Soviet citizens’ rights and interests, and safeguard 
the observance of state and social discipline. Judges, 


. public prosecutors and investigators- shall have 


guarantées against any pressure or interference with 


' their work. They “are subordinate to the law — the 


law alone. 

Legality will also be, strengthened by a resolute 
increase in the militia’s responsibility for combating 
crime and misdemeanours, by ‘increasing the com- 
petences of state arbitration bodies, and encouraging 
the activities of the bar. Juridical services in the 
national economy require major improvements, as 
does the organisation of universal legal education. 

The improvement and codification of Soviet legis- 
lation demands a vast and concerted effort. On the 


one hand, outdated laws and numerous depart- . 


mental instructions running counter to the demands 
of economic and political reforms have become part 
and parcel of the braking mechanism and have to 
be cancelled. On the other, we need a set of new 
laws to promote the interests of the people, their 
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collectives and organisations: j To update- Soviet dogmatic and subjective attitudes. . It trailed bekind 


legislation, we must firmly adhere to the following 
principle: everything is permissible unless prohibited 
by the law., ` oar g rs SE 
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_FOR the political system of socialism -to - function, 
meaningfully it must rely‘on a ramified ‘network of 
. public organisations which will express and satisfy 
the interests of various social professional, and age- 
based groups. ey : 
The trade unions, the Komsomol, cooperatives 
and other public organisations, research associations 
and artistic unions: are called upon to vigorausly 
contribute to peréstroika.in all of its areas, restruc- 
ture themselves and reassess their standing in society 
and the role they play, and tap their potential to the 
full in the new conditions. A 
Perestroika brought into existence women’s -and 
veterans? associations, the Soviet Culture Founda- 
- tion and the Children’s Fund, and many public 
„initiative bodies. These came as expression of the 


immediately. contribute to the revolutionary -renewal 
of society, ensure broader access to the values of the 
national and world cultures, improve the life of the 
people, protect the environment and historical 
values. >` . $ 

Talking about public organisations, we cannot 
but see that formalistic and bureaucratic attitudes 
are still thete. Attempts have been made to 
contain independence of such organisations and 
order them about. There are efforts to make public 
organisations into state-run agencies and overstaff 
them. This is something that destroys, public initia- 
tive. i 


(inet patriotic sentiments. of their desire to: 


The main avenue of progress for public organisa- ` 


` tions is creative initiative of rank-and-file people and 
encouragement of self-goveriment. As more demo- 
cracy is introduced inside public organisations, steps 
\should be ‘devised. to give them a bigger say in the 


“political process. They should use their right to 


bills, send’ representasives to the bodies of power, be 
partners of the state in pursuing social programmes, 
-in solving the problems of housing construction, 
health care, labour, social security, education, leisure, 
provision of amenities, trade, day-to-day life, efc. 
There. is a need to formulate right now a legal 
basis for the operation of public organisations, 
voluntary societies, and “independent associations, 
The political. criterion to go by is that any public 
activity should, be recognised as long as it stays 
within the Constitution and does not jeopardise the 
progress of our Soviet socialist society. 
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THE Soviet perestroika effort has ‘emerged as a world 
factor. Capable of promoting peace by definition, it 
needed such a foreign policy as would adequately 
express its humanistic essence, call for more demo- 
“cracy in our international ties, and for a new role 
for this coustry where the international division of 

labour is concerned. ` - : 
A critical analysis of. the past has been made to 


+ 


t 


show that our foreign policy, too, ‘did not escape 
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fundamental changes that occurred in the world and 


missed chances to reduce tensions and enhance . 


understanding’ -among nations. In our ‘bid for 


‘military-stategic parity we-occasionally failed to use 


opportunities available to attain security for our 


-nation by political means, and, as a result, ` allowed 
ourselves to be lured into an arms race, which could - 
not: bat affect this country’s sccialvand economic 


progress and its standing on the international 
scene., "a Reed ` 

The foreign policy for Perestroika relies on a new. 
mode of thinking, one that is consistent and based 
omresearch and free from historically hackneyed 
stereotyes. The new-mode of thinking reflects the 


realities of the modern world, versatile and con-° 


troversial as itis, a world that questions the very 
survival of humanity and yet. containsa formidable 
potential for coexistence, cooperation, and a guest 
for political solutions to urgent. issues. 

The new political thinking has made it possible to 


advance a number of major -ideas that have captivat- 


ed an alarmed world. The main ones area 


programme for stage-by-stage elimination of nuclear . 


weapons by the year’ 2000, a system of comprehen- 


sive security, freedom of choice, a balance of inter- 


ests, a “common European home’, a programme 
to’ overhaul relations in Asia’ and the Pacific, 


defense sufficiency and a non-offensive doctrine, ' 


international economic security, buildup of national 
and regional security through arms cuts, readiness to 
mutually put an end to the presence of foreign troops 
and bases in alien territory, confidence measures, an 
idea for direct involvement of the authority of 
science in world politics. to. 
Such is our creed in foreign policy. We have 


announced it without imposing any conditions or . 


dogmas on anyone. We bave announced it inviting 


everybody to participate in joint reflection and quest 


and do it on. the basis of national and humanity's. 
interests. : . A 

In disarmament we have. offered far-reaching 
decisions and shown readiness to compromise in a 
major way. This: has enabled. such significant 
break throughs to happen.as the Geneva summit and, 
especially, the ‘Reykjavik summit. These two 
meetings broke the deadlock on the process of 
negotiations and made a heavy impact on 
international climate. 

The whole style of cur foreign policy has ‘changed. 


The distinguishing feature is dialogue. Theré is“an, 


unprecedented intensity of contacts at leadership 
level with the outside world, as represented in heads 
of state and ordinary citizens. This bas signified a 
“fresh discovsry” ofthe Soviet Union. And for'us 
feedback, a chance to know and understand better 


‘the world and correspondingly build our policy, 


furthering the formation of international relations 
which are civilised and contemporary. ` A 
The priority trend is with the: socialist countries. 
Together with our friends. we~have set about a 
comradely clean-out of the encrustations of formal 
attitudes and showiness, and in action have linked 
the principles of equitableness, independence and 
non-interference with the objective reality of the 


i 


al 


the entire. 


` 


multitude of anou mimiti in socialist society. Öur 
internatonalist contacts ‘are built on a Basis of 
mutualibenefit, a balance of interests, common 
responsibility for the destinies and prestiges of 
socialism, and augmentation of its role in world 
development. ` u 

Over the years of perestroika relations have been 
improved or inaugurated with a large number of 
states neighbouring and remote. And with none 


-~ have relations been marred. 


We have stated anew our inter-relations with such 
eminent forces influencing the world process 
as the Communist and Social-Democratic. among 
other political parties; the non-aligned Movement; 
and intellectual quarters embodying the authority of 
science and culture. 

Events have shown that the new political outlook 
correctly reflects the urgent requirements ‘and imper- 


atives of the modern world. It has evoked hope, - 
. opened the road to a major-bréak-throvgh-in human 


conscience, and increases the real thrust of public 
opinion in the world. 
The arrival of the new outlook in international 


_ politics has:been crowned with big practical achieve- 


ments: the INF Treaty was signed: and the Geneva 


Agreements have initiated the withdrawal ‘of our - 


troops from Afghanistan. 

The ‘ definite improvement in Soviet- American 
relations, symbolised ' by the summit meetings, gives 
grounds to reckon on a fundamental turn towards 
eradicating the nuclear threat. The. multilateral 
process of Negotiations which we have: actively pro- 
moted is bringing near a ban .on chemical weapons 
and opening up an opportunity to ease the dangerous 
confrontation between the two most mighty military 
alliances -— the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Warsaw Treaty — and to reduce’ conventional forces 
in Europe. 

We are not casting aside the militarist danger 
which lurks in the essence of imperialism. Soviet 
defence construction is defined by this and the 
efficiency of it henceforth should be supplied by 
parameters of quality in respect of technology and 
personal staff alike. The realities of the contempo- 
rary world and permutations for objective factors 
born of war lead us to think that the security of 


states will more and more be removed from mili- | 


tary correlations to the sphere of politics with pre- 
eminence for law, human morality and fulfilment of 
international obligations. 

The. radical economic reform and our new 
approach, to, commerce have produced the first shoots 


needed for more efficient involyement of our country - 


in the world economy. 

The three years of “perestroika allow us to respond 
to the paramount question worrying our people and 
the nations of the world. Will we send back the 
threat of war? Yes, certainly. The direct threat. ofa 
war involving the major powers has diminished. 
The international position of the Soviet Union has 
markedly improved, and through heightened trust in 


' our country rather than.an increase in might. The 


world situation has acquired more stability and. 
„predictability. More real is the prospect of bridling 
‘the arms race with all its consequences. The burden 
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of military expenditure will-decline. 

An opportunity has opened to offset.the threat to 
peace on a broader social and political basis than 
ever, A chance to lay the ground and have. ‘global 
problems resolved in conjoint efforts by the world 
community. The Communist Party will actively and 
persistently act for these goals. 

. 0 
THE path to a brand new state of society and- -a new 
face for socialism lies through revolutionary réstruc- 
turing and democratisation in the ideological, eco- 
nòmic and social spheres, through reform in the 
political system. 

We must reproduce in full deep ‘significance the. 
principles of scientific socialism whereby a person’ s 
actions rather than words are the main factor in 
material and cultural development and are the goal 
he sets himself. 

The Party will build ‘its policies with distinct 
orientation on the humanitarian principles and 
targets of socialism, and will seek to accomplish by 
humanitarian and democratic means. = 

Naturally, reallife and the dialectics of societal 
development will add plenty of new aspects to 
current ideas about the’ ways to socialist reforms, 
allowing us to clarify and enrich. Several questions 
will require amendments to the USSR Constitution 
and legislation, and some new decisions in Party 
Congress. 

Advancing these considerations for discussion, the 
Central Committee anticipates active participation 
by Communists ånd al! workers. This will . enable 
the Nineteenth All-Union Party Conference to adopt 
well-considered measures, which will speed resolute 
onward progress and confirm perestroika as revo- 
lutionary and. irréversible. D 





Sreedhar: Washiúgton’s Postures 

' (Contd. from page 12y 
Security Council for an arms embargo against Iran 
on the ground that Iran has not accepted the cease-- 
fire ‘resolution, while Iraq has indicated that it 
might agree to: it. The American, like the Iraqis, 
dismiss as stall tactics, the Iranian offer to accept an 
informal ceasefire ‘ ‘only after an independent com-’ 
mission begins:an investigation in to the causes of 
war which began in September 1980, when Iraq 
invaded Iran after border clashes between the two” 
In its obsession with ceasefire, the US is willing tó 
overlook the fact that Iraq has extended the war to 
cities in and tankers passing through the Straits of 
Hormuz. In the process, the US is also loosing its 
credibility as an honest broker. 

The violent Irdnian reaction to the US policies 

and continued hostilities between Iraq and Iran 


‘testify -to the highly unlikely possibility of Iran 


coming to the conference table to end the war inspite 
of various acts of coetcion. .This has .become 
opundantly clear from Ayatollah Khomeine’s address 
.to the newly elected Majlis, f 

What is. more likely to happen i is that the US may, 
willingly or unwillingly, be drawn into the vortex of 
of the Iraq-Jran war that would complicate the 
situation: further. (2 


IMPRESSIONS. 





M?’Y 24, Olle Hansson Day. 


Observed every year by the` 


rational health movement in 
‘meméry of the crusading Swedish 
doctor who fought successfully 
with a multinational giant to win 
compensation for the victims.of 
its clioguino] drugs and eventu- 


ally to force the firm to announce - 


withdrawal of these drugs. This 
year May 24 had a special impor- 
tance for usin India. Dr. Mira 
Shiva of the All India Drug 
Action Network (AIDAN) 
‘ won the international Olle Hans- 
son award for her efforts in pro- 


moting rational drug use.’ 
Another AIDAN member, Dr. 
Wishwas Rane, inaugurated 


on that day his Essential Generic 
Drugs factory at Ratnagiri. This 
year. on May 24,. AIDAN 
initiated strategies for getting the 
important recommendations of 
the Lentin Commission imple- 
mented. 

A rosy picture of health acti- 
vism in India — with the media 
lending generous 
focussing on the issues raised by 
the movement, and generating 


adverse publicity for the: harmful. 
and irrational drugs which conti- ` 
marketed in this’ 


nue to be 
country. 
But.rosy pictures also sound a 
warning that it’s time to pause 
and evaluate. 
been_in close touch with the 
rational health .movement I 
would like to express, on this 
occasion, some of my misgivings. 
It may be just the cynic in me, 
but these are my reflections, 
looking back on my efforts to 
disseminate the information com- 


piled by health ‘activists on the - 


issue of harmful drugs. The aim 
of the movement is of course to 
influence and change the govern- 


-ment’s drug policy. But . even .- 


, while we wait for that to happen, 

_we must meanwhile,’ as consu- 
mers of drugs, use the informa- 
tion at our disposal to protect 
ovr own health..To what extent 
is this objective being achieved? 


MAINSTREAM June 4, 1988 


support by. 


As _ one who has" 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


This is the question which has 
been bothering me, and some of 
my experiences will explain whiy.. 

A friend happens to name the 
drug prescribed ‘by her doctor 
for amoebiasis. I tell her that 
this particular drug is on the 


- banned list and suggest: why 


don’t you ask your doctor to give 
you'the safer alternative? She 


‘tells me later that the. doctor, 


whose exemplary bedside manner 


: she had always admired, suddenly 


turned stiff and stony, asked her 
for the source of her information, 
and said: tell your journalist 
friend to stick to her business. 

I offer to give my friend docu- 
ments compiled by doctors with 
impeccable degrees, to use as 
support for her argument, but 
she feels unequal to facing the 
man again. She'd rather swallow 


' a drug known to be harmful than 


try.to argue with someone whose 
mind is totally closed. , : 
Iam able to understand the 
Precise nature of my friend’s 
dilemma’ when the doctor I 
consult in the railway hospital 
scribbles a prescription for a 
drug which I myself have written 
about as one which has been 


. banned in many developed coun- 


tries. How much I hesitate before 


asking her to give me something- 


else, and how apologetic, diplo- 


matic and self-deprecating I have ` 


to be, to persuade her'to change 
the prescription! And I know 


very well that I succéed, not | 


because I have converted the 
doctor, but because of my hus- 
band’s seniority in the railway 


hierarchy! 
Then there’s another friend 
who always introduces me to 


acquaintances as one who writes 
on socio-medical issues,’ and so 
J.assume she is familiar with the 
brand names of the drugsI have 
been writing against. And yet, I 
find, during a, conversation, - that 
she freely self-prescribes . these 
very samé. drugs! Somehow I 
don’t feel up to the task of urging 
her to stop taking them, May be 
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it wasa doctor who first gave 
them to her, and don’t I know 
the difficulty of communicating 
with doctors? > z oe 
To give another example: My 
husband comes hOme with some 
nameless white. tablets wrapped 
inside a twist of paper, like 
groundnits at the seaside, pres- 
cribed for a mild condition of 
cold and fever. I feel, not un- 
reasonably, that he, if anyone, 
ought to be aware by now that 
one must always ask details about 
the medicines one is ‘told to 
take: But I find he trusts the 
doctor too much to have done 
any such thing. I demand, to see 
the prescription and’ tell ‘him: 
this drug is on the banned list; 
even the. Hathi Committee has 
declared that there is a safer alter- 
native; shouldn’t all this be con- 
veyed to the doctor concerned? 
He first argues that if a doctor 
has given it, then it can’t be 
harmful. So I slap a pile of 
AIDAN papers under his nose 
and say: here are the facts, all 
from highly respectable sources, . 
decide for yourself. And he says: 
OK, I won’t take the drug (as if: 
he’s doing mea favour) but I 
can’t say anything to the doctor! 
- Fhe point is that the nature of 
the doctor-patient relationship is 
such that’ even those of us who 
are aware and informed are fré- 
quently powerless to use the 
information. we have access to, 
about harmful) drugs, to our own 
advantage. ‘The other bothersome 
point is credibility. It appears 
that people at the receiving end 
of media exposures on harmful 
drugs are either simply not inte- 
rested or have an ingrained sus- 
picion that it’s all exaggeration. 
Media sociology: uses the’ 
phrase, ‘narcotysing dysfunction’ 
to describe apathy in the face of 
a flood of information. It is a 
charitable explanation for the’ 
indifference of the reading public 
towards making informed deci- 
sions in controlling their own’ 
lives. os 
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Besides, those of us who are 
associated with progressive and 
radical movements are regarded 
in our middle-class circles as 


misguided extremists, and this - 


affects our credibility even when 
the information we want to 
spread comes from highly authen- 
tic sources, The steep ideological 
divide makes it almost impossible 
to : communicate. My daugher 
sayş that when she tells her 
friends in: the hostel not to take 
this or that drug. because it is 
controversial, they think she’s 
paranoid. It’s a situation I’m 


_ only too familiar with. 


When a doctor in my 


when one’ feels it’s pointless 
trying to spread and share infor- 
mation even when.one is- con- 


When a sister or brother-in-law 
pops a banned drug into hér/his 


mouth, I tell myself that know-~ 


ledge is good but silence is better. 
own 
family, gives.an irrational ‘antidi- 


arrhoeal to her baby: on. the - 
recommendation -of her:pediatric . 


specialist, I know. that the best 


thing for me is to keep my mouth’ 
‘shut. - : a aes 
my younger brother’ 


When 
(sufficiently under my influence to 


- vincèd that it is one’s duty to try. |: 


Werner's Where . There Is No 
Doctor) comes home with a long 
prescription for a sore throat, 


-and says he has’ neither read it 


nor asked about, possible side- 
effects, I don’t pursue the subject 


- but get on With the job of serving 
the evening meal. (It’s the same ~ 
brother who bought me as a. 


‘present, an expensive book - by 


an American’ doctor called Drug 


Information for Patients!) 


And when T. 'come across yet 


another articls.on EP drugs, or - 


one more news report on ox- 
yphenbutazone I wonder: Is there 


And so, one reaches ,a. stage 


anyone out there who’s afraid of 





Mohan: US Dilemma ` 


- Raja 
of -(Contd. from page 8) 


‘ton can arrive at mutually agreed upon restraints in 


thë developing world. One of the:reason for the 
collapse of detente in the 1970s was the lack of such 
an understanding. The outlines of such an agree“, 
ment were. indicated recently by ‘an unofficial joint 
Soviet-American study on regional conflicts, The 
informal’ group included the well known Soviet 
expert on the US- Georgi Arbatov, and such 
Americans as William Colby, a former chief of the 
‘CIA.’ The. group has called for an end to the 
American and Soviet military interventions in the 
third world, a ban on. sending proxy and covert 
parainilitary forces in such conflicts, restraints ‘on 
transfer of arms, among others. This. continuing 
dialogue between Moscow and Washington would be 


' of longterm significance to third world security. 


_ removing the large number of politically induced `, 


+ 


*,On the hùman rights issue, Gorbachev’s policies of 
glasnost and internal democratisation have already 
taken much of the bite out of the American cam- ` 
paign. The Soviet have routinised meetings between 
visiting Western dignitaries and Soviet dissidents. 
On bilateral relations there has been slow, but certain 
progress. People-to-people contacts and cultural 
exchanges have multiplied. Scientific cooperation is 
under intensive discussion, but there is resistance 
from the Defence Department which fears the,leak of 
military technology to the Soviet Union. It has been 
reported that Mr Gorbachev is proposing a joint 


Soviet-American mission to the Mars. The US is.. 


reported to be cool towards the idea. There is grow- 
ing interest in the US business. community in explor- 


.ing’ new -opportunities for trade and investment — 


emerging in the USSR. A group of 500 American 
businessmen. were in Moscow in April 1988 examin- 
ing, the prospects. But they have a herculean task in 


barriers against trade with USSR in Washington.’ 


But one can bet that they are not going to leave the l 


field entirely to West European business. `, . 


* Notwithstanding the palpitations of the American | a 


strategic establishment that Reagan will be “snooker=' 


ed” into more arms’ control in Moscow, there are - 
objective pressures on Washington to cope with the |. 
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have got, himself a copy of David 


harmful drugs? O 


` new realities on the ground a changing Soviet Union, ` 
` the relative decline of the US economy, the problems’ 


of increased military burden and trade tensions with 


P 


allies. There iş- pressure on, both the US and the. 


USSR to examine their economic navel in the com- 
ing. years. The burden of Cold War militarism can 
no longer be sustained in either country. While the 
Soviet Union ‘has been quicker to adapt foreign 
policy to new economic circumstances, policymakers 
in Washington are yet to come to terms with them. 
._The Moscow simmit would be one more step that 
could help the:Americans to do so. O (May 28) ` 





Rao: Opposition Unity 

ee (Contd. from page 4) ‘ 
will give a great fillip to moves’ for Opposition 
unity. a ae 
But here again the question is whether V.P. Singh 


_ will succeed 'in-getting the BJP and Left parties on 


‘same’ platform. For the Left parties have refused to 
participate in any unity move where the BJP is also.a 
participant, This is considered by many Jeaders as a 
major . stumbling block to Opposition unity. But 


electorally an .‘indirect understanding’ ‘between: the’ 
_.two (as in-the past) cannot be ruled out. It would 
anyway be interesting to see whether V.P. Singh is- 


capable of overcoming this Right-Left divide by 
emerging ‘as a personality enjoying support from all 
sides of the Opposition spectrum. O-.- . i 


x 





A. CORRECTION 


- Printer’s ‘Devil turned ‘the word “suffused” into 
“suffered” in Som Benegal’s statement, on behalf of 
NAMEDIA, greeting the. Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU) that was carried on P. 6 of the Main- 
stream issue dated May 28, 1988. The fourth para 
of that statement should, in corrected form, read thus: 

“All freedom-loving people, all people who cherish 


wish the African peoples, whose nobility place them 
at the higbest table of mankind, the speediest liberation 
into a bright, new sunshine suffused with freedom,” 
prosperity and progress.” . : 
The error is, regretted. —Editor 


the most sublime values of humanity, will most.[ ` 
1 | vigorously support the African struggle and fervently - 





WEST BENGAL 


Civic Poll Lesson 
BARUN DASGUPTA 


HE Left Front captured eight out of eleven 
municipal bodies in West Bengal, elections to 
which were held on May 22. The Congress-I captured 
the remaining three. It may be recalled that Cong- 
no bad boycotted the previous civic polls held in 


The elections aroused great political interest 
because of the presence of CPI-M dissidents, 
especially in Panihati and Habra. Elections were 
held for the first time in four newly created munic- 
palities, that is, Jhargram, Uluberia, Diamond 
Harbour and Habra. 

A special feature of the elections was that both 
the Left Front and the Congress-I laid more stresu 
on national political issues than on local civic 
problems. 

Panihati witnessed an intense battle between the 
CPI-M and the dissidents recently expelled from the 
party. By winning 16 seats (CPI-M 14 and RSP 
two of the 30 seats), the Front has scraped through 
to victory. Dissidents won as many as five seats. 
The Congress-I tally was eight and one seat went 
to the Janata Party. The dissidents fighting in the 
name of Nagarik Samity losta few seats by very 
narrow margins. 

This has given a jolt to the CPI-M which had 
made Paoihati a prestige fight. All senior party 
leaders and Ministers took part in the campaign 
which reached fever-pitch towards the end. On the 
poll day, several thousand CPI-M volunteers were 
brought from outside and these persons, the dissi- 
dents alleged, “terrorized” their voters. 

As the poll results were announced, clashes broke 
out between the CPI-M and the dissidents, each side 
accusing the other of resorting to violence. But by 
the end of the next day it was clear that the dis- 
sidents were at the receiving end and on the run, 
with the police arresting a number of their activists. 
Dissident leader and former Municipa! Chairman 
Animesh Majumdar pooh-poohed the local CPI-M 
leaders’ charge that the police remained inactive 
while the party workers were beaten up by the dissi- 
dents. “They are in power. The police is under them. 
Will anybody believe that the police can act ina 
partisan manner against them?” Majumdar asked. 
The CPI-M leaders have alleged that some party 
members had worked against the party during the 
elections and hinted there would be more expul- 
sions. . 

The Left Front failed to capture Krishnanagar 
municipality for the second time in succession. In 
1981, the Janata Party came to control the board 
with the help of some independents. This time the 
Congress-I wrested it from the Janata, winning as 
many as l9 of the 29 seats. The CPI-M winning 
only one seat was virtually wiped out. Chief 


Minister Jyoti Basu expressed surprise at the results 
and said the party would go into the causes of the 
reverse. The anxiety is natural because the CPI-M 
had won both the Lok Sabha and the assembly seats 
here. 

Krishnanagar is a Naxalite stronghold and they 
are believed to have worked against the Left Front, 
thus indirectly helping the Congress-I. The death 
of three farmers in police firing at neighbouring 
Shantipur in March was also exploited by the Cong- 
ress- and the Naxalites to turn public sentiment 
against the CPI-M. 

In Diamond Harbour again, the Congress-I did 
remarkably well, winning 10 out of 16 seats. The 
remaining six went to the CPI-M. One reason for 
the Congress-I success is that the party’s leadership 
in South 24-Parganas district worked as a cohesive 
team. The organising skill of the DCC-I President 
Kumud Bhattacharyya and Satya Ranjan Bapuli, 
Deputy Leader of the CLP-I, also helped the Cong- 
ress- considerably. Diamond Harbour is one of 
the new municipalities where elections were held for 
the first time. 

The Left Front came out with flying colours in 
Uluberia where out of 19 seats, the CPi-M captured 
12 and its Front partner Forward Bloc five. The 
Congress-I managed to get only two seats. Uluberia 
saw intense bickering between the CPI-M and FB 
during the panchayat elections in February. ‘But 
there was complete unity during the civic polls-and 
the Front won hands down. The Front did equally 
well ia Alipurduar where it won 11 out-of [5 
seats, the CPI-M getting seven seats and the RSP 
four. The Congress-1 secured two seats and 
independents another two. The Congress-[ fared 
badly in Burdwan wheae it got only six seats out of 
29. The CPI-M won 18 seats and FB and RSP two 
each, 

At Habra, a new municipality, the electorate was 
polarized between the CPI-M and the Congress-I, 
the former winning [2 seats and the latter seven. 
Contrary to their expectations, the CPI-M dissi- 
dents drew a total blank here, unlike their com- 
rades’ performance ia neighbouring Panihati. 

The infighting in the Left Front cost it the Midna- 
pur municipality where the Congress-I secured a 
wafer thin majority by winning 11 out of 21 seats, 
The CPI-M and independents it supported got six 
seats, the CPI and FB one each. Two went-to 
independents. 

The reverse in Midnapur is attributed to the con- 
tinual fights — verbal as well as physical — between 
the CPI and the CPI-M. The State leaderships of 
the two parties had earlier kept themselves above 
the acrimony between the district units of their res- 
pective parties — at least publicly. But the bomb 
atiack on CPI MP Narayan Choubey’'s residence 
and the CPI office at Kharagpur in late April trig- 
geied off a spate of mutual recriminations from 
which the State leaderships of the two parties could 
not avoid getting involved. 

“he lesson of the civic poll is that the Left 
Front cannot take the people for granted and 
indulge in the luxury of petty bickering. Q 
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“ROEITICAL NOTEBOO 


hampa t 


| Battle-Line 


‘THE gruelling -heat of the summer months. has not dampened 
“ political activity in North India. All eyes are turned towards 
Allahabad where V.P. Singh, the Jan Morcha leader who had thrown 
a challenge to Amitabh Bachchan to contest, is now locked in an 
electoral battle with Sunil Shastri, the late Lal Bahadur Shastri’s son 
nominated at the last moment by the Congress-I. $ 

_ Thereis no gainsaying that V.P. Singh’s campaign is gathering 
increasing momentum and H.N. Bahuguna’s active support to him 
has lent further muscle to the forces of the combined Opposition 
backing the erstwhile Cabinet Minister and UP Chief Minister. In 
contrast; the Congress-I in Allahabad is rent by dissensions and Sunil 
Shastri’s efforts to reach the bulk of the electorate are being thwar- 
ted by his own partymen belonging to the rival factions. Alarmed 


> by.the developments, the Prime Minister instructed Santosh Mohan 


Dev, the Minister of State for Defence, regarded as. the wizard 


‘responsible. for the Congress-I victory in Tripura, to inspect t 
_Allahabad scene and adopt remedial measures. Ka 


This is yet another illustration of the thoughtlessness of the short- 
statured’men running the Centre. Dev was definitely a success in 
Tripura as he was well aware of the problems of that State hailing as 
he does from neighbouring Cachar. But what does he know of 
Allahabad? Instead he could be more effective in any constituency 


- of West Bengal. ; 


In any case, it is an uphill task for the Congress-I in Allahabad 
and even its ardent supporters feel the party is fighting a losing 
battle. The entry of Kanshi Ram of the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
has made matters worse. Those who know the region are of the 
considered view that the BSP chief would eat into the Congress-I 


‘ vote-bank among the depressed classes. 


- Rajiv Gandhi is, of course, currently far from Allahabad where 

despite the official and semi-official media’s attempts to denigrate the 
Opposition candidate, V.P. Singh has already scored a moral victory 

Amitabh Bachchan’s decision not to contest provides a measure of 
the strength the former Finance and Defence Minister has acquired 
in his crusade against the misdeeds of the Rajiv regime the epitome 
of which happened to be the Bachchan brothers’ alleged involvement 


` in the Bofors kickbacks. The Bofors issue has not yet subsided as 


-the questions raised by The Hindu through its own revelations remain 
unanswered to this day, the conspicuous silence of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee probing into the controversy having turned out 
to be the most eloquent testimony of the authorities’ guilt-complex. 
The Rajiv Government’s dismal management of.the affairs of the 


- state needs no elucidation. The simmering mass resentment against 


the so-called “Government that works faster” is bound to be 


‘expressed whenever the country faces the next Parliamentary poll, 


and the people would then give a befitting reply to-the query:-who -is 
the alternative? ..-- => 7 f K e 
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in contrast to several Congress-I ruléd States. "B ut 
that is not all. The. incident brings, out in sharp 
relief the clash of ‘interests’ in the Janata Party at 
‘the national level with Chandra Shekhar playing the 
most crucial role to tarnish Hegde’s image. . : 

The mess in Punjab was temporarily relegated into 
the background when the Black Cat Commandos `^ 


There is no sais for the Opposition establish- 
ment, however. The pathetic goings-on-in Karnataka 
where the Deve Gowda faction of the. ruling Janata 

“ mustered ‘support from as many as 50 members to 
ensure victory for the rebel candidates ‘in the elec- 
tions to the Legislative Council on June 6 are a heavy 
blow to R.K. Hegde, who despite his manifold limi- 


tations, , has’ pee a ed decent administration 


Man, of the Masses. 


AMITA MALIK 


Twas in ins plane to Cairo ‘ 
from Damascus. I had. missed 


lessness ofthe airline and I. 
slumped down in the nearest seat, 
wishing my friends had not gone 
ahead on the earliér flight. 1 had 
not even fastened. my seat belt 
when the young Arab boy started’ 


patter in the “Arab world: “Do 
you know -Raj Kapoor? Nargis? 
_Vyjayanthimala?- ‘420? Awara? 
Mera Joota Hai Japani?” Since I. 
teally‘could not reply ‘‘yes, : yes, 
yes, yes, yes, yes’’, I merely repli- 
ed “yes”, and left it at that. 


It was the same when I'went 
earlier’ and ‘later. to the 
European countries. In Bulgaria 
they had got as far as Bobby the 
last time I was there. In Moscow, 
where I was twice at the film 
festival with him, there was a 
little function in his honour at 
the little auditorium of the. vast 


ing speech by a Soviet film man 
Raj Kapoor had to reply. It was, 
not a, very large gathering, - D 
should, say about a. hundred 
people. But they were’ all behav-: 
_ing like eager teenagers with a 
matinee idol. After Raj had made 
.a neat little speech about his long.” 
associations with the Russians, 
he laid his hand on his heart and . 
said “I love you” in Russian. It 
brought the house down. 


And do you know, I think that 
success: he really loved them, 
human beings in every country, 


“particularly the underdog. He 
might have glamourised or exag- , 


in his films, but he really went to 





the heart of the matter. His 
PEPE EEA, gi ai Ne ee 


my first flight through sheer care- . 


off what was to become familiar . 


East . 


hotel Rossiya. After the welcom- - 


. was one of the secrets of his ~ 


gerated their joys and sorrows ' 


On June 2, 1988 Panid away onė of the eretted personalities of the 
Indian film world, a. figure. of international repute. 
tribute to Raj Kapoor , comes from: one of the country’s foremost film 
- - critics who had.seen from close anes his unique rapport with ee 

masses. 


=- - Editor. 
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heart, in its own way. bled for 
the underprivileged. He might 


have borrowed from Chaplin and , 
‘The Tramp, he might have bor- ' 


rowed from the Italian; neo- 
realists, but his dil (heart), in the 
words of, the song which had 
made him immortal, was really 
Hindustani. 


It was during that same cin to. 
_Moscow that I cornered Raj one 
“Why do you. 


day and asked: 


think the Russians loye ‘your 


- films so much? After all, Awara 
was made years ago and so was . 


Shri 420. But they still love to 
see them and. sing their songs.’ 


“PI tell you what: it is,” he 
replied, and one of ‘the joys of 
talking to him was the precision, 


‘the elegance of language with 


which he articulated his thoughts: 
“Europe had just been; through a 
horrible war and lifé was very 
hard for them. Their women had 
had a terrible time, and they-had 


` become less than feminine, fight- 


ing to survive. Their post-war 


‘films were all about the war and 
.their struggle: and did not allow 


them to escape.- Then along 


came my films, about lovable 
individuals; about romance, about ; ` 


young love, about lovely innocent 
young women and young men 
who loved them. To, them my. 
films were Swan Lake and Giselle 


-rolled into one. It brought joy; 
romance and youthful hope into _ 


their lives.” 


I went to China twice, once in 
the late fifties in a delegation led .. 


by his illustrious father Prithviraj 
Kapoor. The-Chinese are:a polite 


people and clapped heartily every- 


time he appeared to speak. But 


once word got around ‘that he. 


was Raj papers: father,. ‘the: 


-him the one which I like best is 


' mance, because the most difficult 


best. And he had hoped he would, 


the hero of Jagte Raho. 
is whew he proved that’he was 


applause doubled. m 


The following, 


ee out a as commendable eperauon to free Zs 


.And yet, ‘beneath that fabled. |, 


showmanship - ‘and adoration, -I 
think’ there was a second Raj 
Kapoor, ‘quite different to his 
usual roles. Of the films made. by 


Mera Naam Joker. Not that part 
in which he played but the first: 
one,-about that little fat boy in‘a 


school in Simla who fell” in. love - 
with his teacher. It was one of’ 


his own sons, and, the teacher was 
played with. demure elegance by 
Simi Garewal. It was a sensitive, 


tender job, made by ‘the.-father ‘| 


of ‘thre sons. who “had been 


through puppy Jove* himself. It’ 


was a perfect film. 
: To my mind, his best A 


— for Raj Kapoor to do a film. 
without any dialogue was surely a 
tremendous feat—was Jagte Raho. 
Here he had no directorial res- 


ponsibility and. his performance: 
was controlled,.and it was really, 


controlled, by famed | Bengali 


stage director, Sombhu Mitra. It 


was, this time,, a tender and 


loving performance., Again, ‘about L 


an underprivileged. and ‘innocent 
man who is hounded as a thief 
merely because He is looking for’ 


a- glass of water in a block of: | 
flats. I believe that Raj himself. 
once said that that was the per-. ; 


fotmance. he looked ‘on as bis 


do some more roles like that. 


There were many Raj Kapoors. 
But to me,. he will always remain 
-For that 


not merely a showman, but dlso- 
a superi and highly PEE Oun 
actor. 


` 
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the Golden Temple of anti-socials masquerading as 
Khalistanis. But the mess has once again come into 
focus with the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee executive removing the five high priests 
‘headed by Jasbir Singh Rode, Jathedar of the Akal 
Takht, and the Government quite openly trying to 
force the executive members to revoke the decision. 
In the process, Rode and his followers have been 
dubbed pro-Government thereby making matters 
worse for New Delhi. 

The call to launch a political initiative in: Punjab. 
` by mobilising all secular forces ranging from the 


Left parties'to the Congress-{ continues to receive . 


scant attention from the authorities. whose ad-hoc : 
approach becomes all the more glaring in the absence 
of a long-term policy. The same approach is also 
to be found i in the manner in which the Sri Lankan - 
problems are being handled at the official level. 

` While Rajiv-Gandhi waxed eloquent of defending 
public sector and socialism at Kamaraj Nagar 
six weeks ago, the recent delicensing scheme for - 


“backward areas as part of a grand strategy of libera- - 


lisation has once again revealed his preferences and 
priorities. The hand of the ubiquitous IMF-World ` 
Bank lobby‘behind-this decision is not in the ‘least 
difficult to discern. - The latest coursé will definitely 
earn kudos from private enterprises which, however, 
aré yearning for more concessions and are not fully 
satisfied. But such a step cannot generate feelings 
of sympathy for the Rajiv establishment among the 
vast multitudes eking out their existence. 

This is where one must carefully study the V.P. 


Singh factor beyond the established political spec- 


`~ 


-COMMENTARY 


Token Pull-out 


HE token withdrawal from Sri 
Indian armymen alongwith equipment such as 
the Soviet-made armoured personnel carrier BMP, 





Lanka of 400 


armed reconnaissance-patrol vehicles, infantry 
combat vehicles and trucks used for transportation 
does not indicate any real pull-out. Itis a step 


taken by New Delhi to help. the ageing patriarch of 


‘Colombo tide over his present difficulties in meeting 
the calumny inspired by the Sinhala chauvinist 
Janata Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) during elections to 
the Southern province, the JVP bastion, that the 
continued presence of the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force (IPKF) has turned Sri Lanka into an Indian 
colony. 

Two points: are, nevertheless, noteworthy. First, 
the-JVP campaign on this-score had had consider- 
able effect on the people at least in the Southern 
province, buttressed as it was by the. propaganda of 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) very much on 
the same lines. And secondly, the message conveyed 
by the step was New Delhi’s keenness to effect a 
phased pull-out once its mission in the island 
- republic was over. - 


z “ 
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l trum. He has, the potentiality of reviving the 1971 
Indira wave and rousing thẹ masses for a better 


future, provided he is armed with a clear perspective - 


and programme. 

As ‘he goes'`on his ‘house-to-house’ campaign 
braving thé oppressive heat-wave, V.P. Singh has 
to understand that it is he, more than the: parties 
backing him, who counts before the people at 
large -as he represents the alternative capable of 
restoring the Gandhi-Nehru framework sought to 
be discarded by the Rajiv regime which came into 
being on the crest of a massive sympathy wave but 
could not live upto the expectations of the Indian 
electorate. u 

The battle-line has been-drawn. For: V.P. Singh, 
‘facing a vicious smear tirade unleashed ‘by those 
in power at the Centre, this battle, must be ,the first 
step towards evolving a set of policies distinct from 
the ones he had himself piloted at the behest of the 
IMF-World Bank lobby throughout 1985, the lobby 
that continues to call the shots deeply entrenched 
as it is in the North and South Blocks. 

Would V.P. Singh, matured by age and-experience 
in the Rajiv set-up, be able to chart that path 
dictated by the Indian reality? Beyond the clash of 
personalities and stereotypes dividing the world into 
black and white, lies an infinitely complex present. 
- The future shaped by the current complexities can 
alone provide the real. answer to this query. Even 


‘if the Allahabad electorate lend -their full weight - 


behind V.P. Singh, the question will, nevertheless, 
acquire growing Prominence in the days ahead. 
June 8 Sumit Chakravarty 


Presence ‘of foreign troops ; in any country, far 
from resolving issues, complicates matters as the 
natural feeling of one’s sovereignty being abridged 
in such a situation shrouds other considerations. At 
the same time, sucha presence is conditioned by 
extraordinary circumstances caused by a variety 
of factors. Normalisation of those circumstances is 
possible not through the force of arms but by 
political negotiations. 

Negotiations with the militant Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) have not yet begun i in right 
earnest but prospects of such talks are quite’ bright 

‘as the IPKF has militarily cornered the. Tigers in 
Batticaloa. In this setting the return of the first 
batch of Indian armymen, even asa token gesture, 
is of considerable significance. So are the discussions 
that Defence Minister K.C. Pant held with the Sri 
Lankan ledders in Colombo paving the way for this 
“token withdrawal. 

The Sri Lankan populace have, through the fairly 
reasonable turn-out in the provincial council elec- 
tions, expressed their desire to see ‘an early end to 
violenée and fratricide in the island-state. The 
success of the poll in the Western and Central 
provinces (in which S. Thondaman’s Ceylon 
Workers’ Congress played.a crucial part) is a testi- 
mony to this trend. 

This trend needs to be strengthened by the Indian 
side moving with caution, care and sagacity while 
resisting all attempts to exacerbate tensions. 
June 8 ‘Charvak 
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MOSCOW SUMMIT .. 


x 


C. RAJA MOHAN 
T= Moscow summit has been variously described 


_as~“‘a failure”,,a ‘‘partial success”, a “damp 
squib” or even as a “‘setback”’ to Mikhail Gorbachev. 


7 One Step Forward, Two Steps Back E 


Sure enough, there was no dramatic breakthrough . 


at Moscow either -in arms control or in bilateral 


-relations. Moreover, there was thé Soviet bitterness 


over the human rights hype indulged in by President 
Reagan. ‘But simplistic conclusions on the outcome 
of the Moscow summit are no, substitute for an 
analysis of the highly delicate and complex stage 
the Soviet-American relationship has reached over 


- The Moscow summit cannot be treated as an 
isolated evént apart from the renewed process'of 
Soviet-American dialogue begun’ by General 


Secretary Gorbachév .and President Reagan at’ 


Geneva in November 1985. ` The distance that the 


two sides have travelled since then is of great signifi- - 


cance. The very high level of expectations that the 
latest summit had generated is itself indicative of the 
enormous change in the international mood : since 
the mid-1980s. ‘That these expectations were not 


‘fulfilled at’ Moscow is’ not a negation of the basic 


progress in Soviet-American relations made since 
1985. xi - ear re 
The sustained political dialogue marked by the 
summits at Geneva, Reykjavik, Washington and 
Moscow have yiélded the first nuclear disarmameft 
agreement, the INF treaty, which eliminates a whole 


` category of nuclear weapons. Who would have dared | 
-to suggest in the early 1980s that the Reagan Admin- . 


istration which stormed the White House in 1981 on 
a viciously anti-Soviet and anti-arms control plat-. 


form would be the one to sign such a treaty? Who™ 


would, have:dreamed in the early’ 1980s that the 
‘Soviet Union which réjected the zero’ option ‘as an 
attempt to unilaterally disarm the USSR’ would in 
fact accept it? Who would have expected: that the 
widespread fear of war would so rapidly ‘yield place 
to hopes for peace and ‘disarmament? The deeply 


` impressive peace campaign by Gorbachev, and his 


‘dogged pursuit of a dialogue with the United States 
against heavy odds did finally pay off with the INF 


treaty and a general relaxation of global tensions. 
But the very success of Gorbachev’ in setting a 
very sweeping .and radical disarmament agenda 


` (nothing less than the elimination of all nuclear 


weapons by the turn of the century) has senta 
shiver down: the spine of the Western strategic esta-. 
blishment. This panic in the West that Gorbachev is 
seeking to undermine the. very essence of Western 


—$——_—— 

The author is a Research Associate in the | 
Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses. He has 
specialised in disarmament problems. . 
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security premises, and the fear ‘that the Reagan 
Administration is mindlessly walking into the 
‘disarmament trap’ are the factors responsible for 
the slowdown’ at Moscow on the arms limitation 


„front. For any. one following the arms control 


debate in the West'on both sides of the Atlantic,’ it 
has been evident (well in advance of the Moscow 
summit)’ that no progress on the Strategic-Arms 
Reduction: Treaty (START) is likely ‘to occur‘at 


Moscow. .Only the. unfamiliar have been surprised 


rà 


-by the outcome at-Moscow. 
At the Washington summit, the President and the 


- General Secretary declared that they were ordering 


‘their negotiating teams to finalise the: START agree- 
ment for signature at the Moscow summit. They 
hammered out an ingenious formulation, on ‘Star 
Wars’, which could have facilitated an agreement on 
the contentious issue. They had broadly outlined 
the nature of cuts to be imposed on the strategic. 
nuclear arsenals of both sides. They had also agreed 
to negotiate on the critical issue of .the Sea 
Launched Cruise Missiles. By all accounts the pro- 
` gress on START at- Washington was impressive. 

` - But this very progress startled the luminaries of the 
Western . strategic establishment: Former President 
Richard Nixon (in the recent reincarnation of an 
elder. statesman) and his Secretary-of State Henry 
Kissinger (forever the sage of strategic wisdom) 
launched a -successful attack on the proposed 
START -agreement. Though' Nixon.and Kissinger 
could never negotiate anything 4s basic as the INF 
treaty or the deep -cuts proposed in the START, 


they led: the assault arguing that the strategy -of 


nuclear deterrence is -being undermined by the 
‘post-INF disarmament euphoria. The-Pentagon ‘too. 
‘suddenly discovered’ that they do not like the looks 
of the American nuclear force’structure that would 
be left in place by the proposed START agreement. 


The US Senate- leaders.— Robert’ Byrd. of Demo- . 


cratic mdjority and Robert Dole of- Republican 


_ minority > present at the Moscow summit warned 


N 


against rushing into a START agreement. Robert 
Byrd advised: “Do not go too fast because the aim 
of the START treaty is not just to cut nuclear 
weapons ... It is to enhance nuclear deterrence, and 


‘ there are big problems...:” 


In.an unusual collaboration, Henry Kissinger and 
Cyrus .Vance, the.former Secretary of State in the 
Carter Administration, have called for a new foreign 


, policy _consensus’ in dealing with an innovative 


Soviet leadership in the Kremlin and a rapidly 
‘changing international system (Newsweek, June 6). 
Kissinger and Vance, representing the two ends of” 


` the American political mainstream, have argued 


that America “has an obligation to ensure that 


i> 


Pa 


on 


as i bse A aaa: STOR E R F te ai? 
willingness to defend freedom and justice is not 
impaired by US-Soviet negotiations that raise un- 
realistic expectations.” The dark hint being that the 
current Reagan-Gorbachev dialogue raises unreal 

expectations and might impair America’s strength. 
While the American search for a new bipartisan 
consensus is Obvious, the shape of such a consensus 


is yet to emerge. But there clearly is an. understand- - 


ing that a “pause” in arms‘control efforts is needed 
now. It is this American desire for a breathing space 
needed for a reassessment of its strategic policy and 
a reworking of tactics that has slowed . the overall 
process of dialogue at Moscow. And the world has 
to settle for minor arms control treaties. on nuclear 
testing and missile test notifications, rather than the 
expected. 50 per cent cut in strategic, nuclear arms. 
While there is speculation about yet another summit, 
it appears certain that the Reagan Administration is 
incapable of delivering very much more... : 
The pattern of the faltering arms control dialogue 
is also reflected in the lack of progress on bilateral 


relations. While there has been some expansion in . 


minor areas of bilateral relations such as cultural 
agreements and . people-to-people exchanges, it was 
evident at Moscow that the United States is not yet 
- ready for any large-scale cooperation, say a joint 
exploration of Mars proposed by Gorbachev.. Nor 
was there any breakthrough in bilateral economic 
and trade relations. While there is growing interest 
‘among the US business community in the emerging 
economic opportunities in the USSR, the strategi- 
cally induced barriers in Washington against such 


trade are forbidding. ‘Nor has there been any serious 


attempt to lower these barriers, In the 1970s, during 
the detente period opportunities for expanded Soviet- 
American economic relationship were dashed -by the 
insistence of the US Congress on linking trade with 
internal Soviet developments such as Jewish emigra- 
tion. J 

Now the prospects foran improved economic 


. relationship with the USSR are caught in another 
-false debate in the US. Should America help -the 
‘process of economic reform in the USSR? There 


are those who argue that America should applaud 
perestroika, but not finance it. Some Americans feel 
that a rejuvenated Soviet Union would be a greater 
threat in the. long term, while others argue that 
the Soviet Union must be encouraged to reform. Not 
only is this debate patronising but also based on an 
illusion: that America can still play “‘god”. The. 
relative decline of American economic weight since. 
the end of the war no longer gives it the luxury of 
basing trade on.political considerations. Nor can any . 
political policy be based on altruist considerations, 
Sooner than later American policy makers will have’ 
to recognise that the issue is not whether the US 
can “help” Gorbachev or not. The issue is whether 
the US can ‘help itself to get out of the current ` 
economic morass. Ina world that is so much more - 
competitive economically than in the 1950s there 
are other economic actors willing to play ball with 
the Soviet Union. West Germany, for example, 
agreed last month to give a whopping. two billion 

a (Continued on page 35) 
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Moves on Chess-Board of Power: Politics 


SATYAPAL DANG, 


pra bodies cannot speak — they cannot .say how 

they died. Now can they cry justice against 
foul play which may have led to their death. 

The dead bodies being discovered from below 


the debris of the holy Akal Takht, collected near the - 


Langar building in the Golden Temple complex, can 
hardly be called’ “bodies”; They are more like 
. Skeletons but many still emit foul smell of the 20 
such bodies dug out so far, Only three have been 
` identified. One of the three was of a woman. It is 
now known that she was awarded: capital punishment 
for this “crime” by those who claim what all they 
are doing is to establish the “land of the pure” (that 
is the literal meaning of “Khalistan”) The dead 
body of .this Sewadarni, however, cannot tell what 
- all was done to her before she ceased to b-eathe and 


. was buried under the debris. - 


The ‘“‘devout Sikhs’ — these terrorists — did not 
even cremate her as she would have liked to as per 
her religious beliefs. Those who are getting new 
gurudwars constructed to perpetuate the memory of 
terrorist killers: like themselves, did not hold even, 
- ‘Antam Ardas’ and Bhog ceremony for this woman, 
a true Sikh and a decent human being. f 

Dead bodies.cannot tell their tales. But surely 
there are ways to lind out How they became dead and 
then to do justice. The SSP, Amritsar, had called 
upon families to report their missing members. 
This he believes may help to identify the bodies. He 
rightly says that earlier out of fear such reports 
might not have’ been lodged, But then .the big 
majority of the terrorists are still at large. In many 
rural areas of Amritsar district their writ continues 
to run as before. i i 

Terrorists belonging to the group of Avtar Singh 
Brahma don’t -look demoralised at all. Maybe 
because Brahma supported Jasbir Singh Rode with 


whom the Government has worked out some secret. 


understanding. The “purist” Babbar Khalsa, hopes 
about whose being won over are still high, continues 


in its killing spree of men, women and children’ 


through explosives of different types. Other terrorists 
continue to indulge in killings, though ways and 
means are being adopted to win back some of the 
sympathy they have lost. 


` methods must therefore be found to get at the truth. 
`The nabbed terrorists have told the police that in 
all about 50 bodies were thus buried. They must 
also give the names of the killed, reasons for killing 
them, the methods adopted to kill them and what 
all was to done to them before they were killed. All 
this can and must be verified. Verified and, fully 
established facts, including the names, etc, of the 
torturers, must be made known to the public. 
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, lution. 


So, many may not come: 
out even now to report, again out of fear. Other. 


And then steps must be taken to ensure justice. 
This the state owes not only. to the-dead but also to 
the sanctity of the holiest of the holy shrines of tthe 
Sikh religion. People too have a duty to perform: 
in this respect. 

Considering the type of politics the Goverament 
of India as well as the Akali Party have been play- 


‘ ing, there is serious danger of the entire issue being 
- pigeon-holed after some time. 


The Tohra-led SGPC 
at first adopted a defiant resolution refusing coope- 
ration even in the matter of removing fortifications 
and of constructing a road around the Golden 
` Temple. Then there was a volte face. It gave all 
the undertakings demanded from jt, but also. 
removed the five High Priests whose release it ‘had 
demanded only two days earlier. Now it blamed’ 
them for all that had happened in the Golden 
Temple. It installed new priests — political perso- 
nalities belonging to the Badal-Tolira factions of the 
Akali Party.. i . 
. The Government did a lot of ‘afms-twisting to 
make the authors deny having passed such a Teso- 
This was done so openly and so crudely 
that all the denials being made now by the Governor 
cannot fully undo the harm done to the credibility 
of the Government. People just cannot for get that the 
removed priests had been made high priests originally 
by the terrorists. What the Government did was also 
against the recent Ordinance issued by it to keep 
politics out of all places of worship. It was also 
seen as interference in religious matters, . 

The moves -of the Tohra-led SGPC on the one 
hand and the Government on the other were 
rightly seen .by the people -as moves on the chess- 
board of power politics — even though some of 
‘these were welcome. , 

The parallel SGPC headed by the men of Barnala’s 
Akali Dal this time chose to keep silent. It has now, 
lodged a mild protest against the `Government’s 
action in not consulting it and against the recogni- 
tion which the Government has accorded to the 
rival body. ë \ 

Chess players are known to be addicts. - People 
‘will not get convinced by mere declarations of the 
Governor that the Government is not -concerned as 
to who are the. Head Priests and that it only wants 
to depoliticise the Golden Temple and other places 
of worship. People will watch the actual practice of 
the Government in the days, to come — whether it 
continues the offensive against the terrorists, what 
political initiatives it takes, etc. People therefore 
have to remain vigilant. 

Vigilance is also needed to ensure justice for those . 
“whose bodies are being discovered. Also, justice 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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“Industrial Policy Changes and Backwardness 


7 GIRISH. MISHRA 


N RrsionaL ETA or unevenness in industrial 
„development in the country isthe legacy of the 
two-century British rule. The economic and political 
_ policies of the British resulted in the division of 
the country into industrially backward and advanced 
regions. The freight policy and the policy of 
developing infrastructural facilities only in selected 
areas led to the- emergence of enclaves of industrial 
‘advancement surrounded by: vast areas of land sub- 
sisting on primitive agriculture. The market forces 
alongwith the logic of capitalist development accen- 
tuated and aggravated this divide. Political discrimi- 
nation by the British against certain defiant people 
also reinforced their policy.of economic discrimi- 
nation. To give one concrete example, while the 
1857 rebellion culminated in the British punishing 
the people of Bihar, UP and MP, Punjab was 
-rewarded and Punjabis were ‘termed as “martial” 
race.. The Bengalis became suspect in the eyes of 
‘the British after 1905.. ~ 
The national movement and its leaders realised 
from the very beginning that’ regional’ imbalances in 
“economic development were inimical to the unity 
and integrity of the country.: The National Planning 
‘Committee formed by the Congress under Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in 1938 stressed that regional imbalances 
must be removed as fast as possible so that national 
unity was strengthened and divisive, forces and 
elements were kept at bay. Investment policies and 
the location policies of both the public and private 
sectors in independent India must be formulated 
by keeping this objective in view. 

This was also projected as ‘one of the ‘objectives 
of Industrial Policy Resolution and of planning after | 
independence. `The. leadership of the country was 
conscious that this objective could not be realised 
if reliance was placed solely on market forces and 
‘the private sector. Jt was clear that private invest- 
ment ‘would go into those areas where the rate of 
return would be maximum. In other words, further 
flow of private investment would reach the already 
industrially advanced regions. Hence, the role of the 
public sector was underlined because it would have 
larger national considerations rather than merely ‘the 
rate of return while taking investment decisions. 
Since the country had limited investible resources . 
and there were a large number of competing demands 

` for them, market forces and laws of capitalist dev- 

elopment: were not in a position to achieve the’ 
equilibrium which could be in the national interest 

and objectives. That is why the role of planning and - 
_ licensing became important so that the available 

resources were distributed among various activities» 
and regions in order to achieve the stated national - 

objectives. 


———.]$ 
* The author, a noted economist, is Convenor 
of the AICC-I Economic Advisory. Cell. 
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As is well-known, in course of time various dev-' 
‘elopments and factors made a mockery . of this 
rational scheme of things and bureaucratic tangles, 
corruption, manipulation by politicians and big 
business reduced it to a farce. The democratic public 
opinion failed to look deeply into the matter and 
successfully foil the game. The result is obvious.’ 
Thé apologists of neocolonialism, headed by the IMF- 
World Bank lobby and helped by the big business 
controlled news media, benefiting from the near 
paralysis of the progressive-democratic opinion, 
seems to have won. Public sector, planning, the, 
regulatory role of the state and the goal of socialism 
are being mocked at. It seems “‘the magic of the 
market place’’ is on the ascendancy. 

Over the years, the IMF-World Bank lobby has 
not only seen to it that the public sector is deprived’ 
of its leading and innovating and resource- generating 
role, but has skillfully brought about a situation 
where the country is facing a resource crunch. The 


- socalled defenders of public sector, planning and the 


regulatory role of the state have failed to foil this 


.game because they Jack vision and are prisoners of 


by the make-believe world in which they live. , 
Now the country is not only constrained by lack 
of resources but whatever resources it has are being 
diverted to meet the threats to national defence and 
internal security, engendered by the superboss of the” 
IMF-World Bank lobby. The Government wants to ' 


'. go ahead to achieve the goal of building a modern 


industrialised economy and removing regional imba- 
lances. It is being persuaded to believe that it’ can 
successfully accomplish this task by putting its 
reliance on private enterprise, facilitating removal of 
all the hurdles to private investment and Sens 
all possible encouragement to it. 

The new scheme, announced on June 3, 1988, is 
based on this line of thinking. Its stated objective 
is “to accelerate the industrial growth. and give a 


_ strong impetus to the industrialisation of backward 


areas of the country” through “a major package of 
delicensing and'incentives”. . 

Qbviously, the Government has ' proceeded on a 
two:fold assumption, First, it assumes that licensing 
and regulatory mechanism have become counter 
productive and the need to be dismantled. Secondly, 
the private sector has resources, skill of management 
and spirit of venture and it is eager to go into the 
hitherto backward areas provided fiscal and other 
incentives are given. ‘In other words, the character 
of Indian capitalism has undergone a radical change 
and the researches of the entrepreneurial ‘history of - 
India have been falsified. Indian capitalism is now 
no longer parasitic and _anti-innovation, lacking the 
spirit of daring and adventuré. 

The new policy package has done away with the 
requirement of taking licénces under the Industries 
evelopment & Regulation) Act in the case of non- z 
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, manpower 


MRTP and non-FERA companies, if the investment 
in fixed assets does not exceed Rs 50 crore for projects 
located in backward areas or Rs 15 crore for projects 
in non-backward areas. Thus the limit of delicensing 


in the case of backward areas has been raised to Rs- 


50 crore and elsewhere from Rs 5 crore to Rs 15 
crore. The. number ~of industries requiring 
compulsory licensing has.been reduced from 56 
to 26. 


‘The Government has promised a more liberal. 


arrangement for providing working capital to 
industrialists going to backward arens. They will 
continue to’ enjoy the fiscal cocessions under sections 
80HH and 80I of the Income Tax Act. Under the 
former,-20 per cent . of profits will not be taxable for 
10 years if the ventures ‘are located ina backward 
area and under the latter all new industrial under- 
takings, irrespective of their location, are entitled to 
income tax relief by way of deduction of 25 per.cent 
‘of the profits for a period of eight years: The 
benefits of both these sections are available cumula- 
tively to industrial undertakings established in back- 
ward areas. Moreover, investment allowance has been 
reintroduced. In short, the contribution of the newly 
established vintures in backward areas towards the 
exchequer will be negligible. 

Thére is no rationale for the reintroduction of 
investment allowance. At. least, the Government 
has failed to make a case for it. It was abolished in 
1985-86 when the general rate of Corporation Tax 


- was reduced from 50 per cent to 40 per cent which 


was supposed to provide adequate material incen- 
tive'to entrepreneurs. It was also stated that invest- 
ment allowance encouraged capital-intensity which 
-could not be tolearated in a: country with’ huge 
without employment opportunities. 
Moreover investment allowance discouraged econo- 
my in investment. Now, after a lag of three years it 
has been again brought in and no cogent convincing 
explanation is advanced for such a step. Obviously, 
who cares for resource mobilisatlon: 


The new policy package hopes to develop 100 ` 


growth centres'in backward areas over the next five 
years, which will “act as the magnet for attracting 
industries to backward areas”. Such growth centres 
will be endowed with: infrastructural facilities on 
par with the best available in the country, especially 
in respect of power, water, telecommunication and 
banking. Each centre will be given ‘Rs. 25 to Rs. 
30 crores to provide infrastructural facilities. 

While the private sector has: welcomed the sttp, 
it has termed it as inadequate. It was hoping 
for the removal of restrictions on MRTP and FERA 
companies as well. To quote the mouthpiece of a 
big business house: The Government has proceeded. 
with liberalisation in a halting manner, thus denying 
the economy its full benefits. i 


stil subject to compulsory licensing, irrespective of 


the size of project. This list can be pruned further! - 


There is also no reason why MRTP companies have 
been altogether excluded from the delicensing 
decision. True, the asset limit for an MRTP com- 
pany is now as high as Rs 10 crores. But who else 
will have the capacity, say, of investing up to Rs 50 
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Although greatly ~ 
~reduced in number, ‘as many as 27 industries are 


crores in a project ina backward area, except such 
companies. “It wants the Government to ignore the 
critics in the Congress party and go ahead to change ae 


` the definition of monopoly. . 


One is not sure whether the new package will. 
achieve. its stated objective. If the past experience is 
any guide, industrialists will eat up the public money 
and not implement the project on various pleas like 
non-co-operation by the state administration-‘which 
is supposed to make land, electricity, water, etc. 
available. The Central government will then have 
to come up with new incentives and packages‘for 
rescuing the project. Some projects may be imple-' 


-mented to Some extent and then rendered “sick” 


to extort more money. All this leads to only one 
conclusion, that is, indispensability of physical 
planning and strict control and monitoring by the 
Government. The problem of marketing will also 
be a big hurdle. Unless agricultural growth accele- 
rates and benefits accrue to vast masses, the rural 
market cannot widen. Here also the indispensa- 
bility of planning comes up. To illustrate, take the 
case of Palamau district of Bihar no growth centre 
can industrialise and uplift the local population 
unless the State Government of Bihar is prepared 
to implement land . reforms to push up agricultural 


production and make a serious effort to liberate 


the poor from ‘the shackles of semi-feudalism.. In 
the existing political correlation of forces, this is 
utterly impossible. .0 : 
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` 1947. 


> of the last budget session of Parliament. 
is to be taken up for discussion during the monsoon . 
A serious debate is already. 


IR Bill è Harmful Features 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


TH Government is proposing to restructure indus- 

trial relations in the country through a law seek- 
ing to amend the two main acts, namely the Trade 
Union Act, 1926 and the Industrial Disputes Act, 
With this end in view the Trade Unions and 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Bill was intro- 
duced in the Rajya Sabha on the penultimate day 
The bill 


session of Parliament. 
on among the trade unions as well as the employers’ 
organisations with regard to the contents of the 
proposed legislation. 

Outlining the objectives of the bill, Union Labour 
Minister Jagdish iytler said it is designed “to pro- 
mote responsible internally-led trade unions” which 
can engage in collective bargaining with the emp- 
loyers with a full sense of confidence reposed in 
them by substantial sections, of workers. This,'he 
said, would help evolve ‘“‘mutually beneficial collec- 
tive bargaining forums’ and obviate recourse to 
“competing militancy among “non-representative or 


fragmented trade unions". as also prolonged litiga- 


tion. Going by this assessment ofthe Minister, it 
would appedr that the trade unions alone have been 
responsible: for all the problems bedevilling indus- 
trial relations in this country. This has always been 
the employers’, contention while outlining the causes 
of tensions in industrial relations. 

Jagdish Tytler also claimed that the bill would 
strengthen the workers’ bargaining power vis-a-vis 
the employers, by reducing multiplicity of trade 
unions. He conceded that the crucial issue confront- 
ing industrial relations was that of “recognition of 
a bargaining agent”. 

One can agree with the ‘ “objectives” as put forth 
in the bill, but these have to be seen in the context 
of various sections of the amending bill and what is 
likely to emerge in practice, Some indication of the 


. Shape of things to come is available from the 


immediate reactions of the various interests con- 
cerned. The FICCI the leading organisation of the 
industrial houses, hailed the bill asa “‘bold” step. 
The Opposition trade union centres described 
the bill as anti-democratic, anti-labour, anti-strike 


while some of them characterised it as pro-employer. ' 


The response of the INTUC, the largest recognised 
national trade union centre close to the ruling 
Congress-I, has been of eloquent silence; its office- 
bearers recently met in Bombay for two days and 


directed its leaders not to comment on the bill till 


the Working Committee:had given its considered 
judgement. f . 
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INTUC General Secretary Gopeshwar says that 
he has offered to hold a dialogue with all other. 
trade union centres Jike the AITUC, CITU, BMS, 
HMS etc to formulate issues in relation to the bill, 
on which they can jointly oppose, agree with or take 
a differing stand. Meanwhile, the non-INTUC trade 
unions have planned to hold an extended meeting 
on June 13, to start preparation for a nation wide 
movement against the bill. Meanwhile the emp- 
loyers’ organisations are holding consultations and 
propose to evolve a consensus among themselves so 


as to make clause-by-clause suggestions for the 
Government to consider. i 
So, a national debate on industrial relations, 


focussing on the bill in particular, has started, the 
like of which was witnessed a decade ago when the 
then Janata Government had introduced a compre- 
hensive Industrial Relations Bill aimed at amending 
these very laws. That bill had to be shelved because 
the entire organised labour movement including the 
INTUC had then opposed that. It is about to begin 
all over again, the difference’ this time being that 
the present Government appears determined to. push 
through the bill in Parliament. The issues in ques- 
tion continue to be almost the same. 

Some of the questions under scrutiny include. the 
revised criteria for registration.of a trade union in 
an establishment or a class of industry in a local 


` area: making the prescribed criteria retrospectively 


effective; statutory norms for according recognition 
to a trade union and selection of a. bargaining agent 
or a bargaining council, and last but not the least, 
the new constitutional edifice for settlement of 
disputes both inter-union as well as between workers 


_and their employers. 


- Basic to the legal framework, the present one as 
also the one now being envisaged in the bill, is the 
existence of a registered trade union. Under the 
existing law, any group of minimum seven workmen 
in an establishment, industry or area can apply for 
registration of their union. 

This condition is now beiog modified. The bill 
provides-that in the case of a union seeking regis- 
tration, the application shall be made by “‘at least 
ten per cent of the workmen so engaged or 
employed” in‘an establishment or a class of industry 
in a local area if the number of workers employed in 


‘either case is more than one hundred. The Govern- 


ment, Central or State as the case may be, is to . 
define, specify and formally notify the “class of 
industry” and the “local area” for the purpose of 
the union formation. 

The Government cannot be accused of being i igno- 
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fant of the state of labour-management relations in 
the country and the management’s apathy towards 
trade unions in most industrial sectors.. Nor are the 
employers so naive as to welcome an unsuitable bill 
as a “bold” step. It has been often seen that the 
employers -use every possible means, to get rid of 
union activists in an establishment in order to defeat 
or destroy. a union, unless, of. course, the workers 
are conscious and strong enough to defeat every such 
move. This remaitis an.unending battle between the 


workers and employers, which takes different ~forms, - 


In the unorganised industrial sector, a registered 
union seeks to provide a minimum defence toa 
worker’ or. a group of workers, by taking their cases 
to the conciliation officer or the labour court. 

. What will be the impact on the trade'union orga- 
nisations if a union application for registration has 
to be made by 10 per,cent of the workmen? Union 
formation and. their continued existence would 
become impossible unless the workers in a class of 


industry or an area.make up their mind‘ to fight it- 


out enmass. This is so in small and medium scale 
industrial sector." In a big industry employing: say 
over 10,000 workers; each union’s application for 
registration will have to be filed at least by 1000 
workers. ` 


The Registrar of Trade'Unions is empowered to . 


ask the employers about the exact numbėr of workers 
they employ ‘in order to see that the union applying 
for ‘registration has fulfilled the 10 per cent qualifica- 
tion, In'practice; in the name. of -curbing multipli- 
city of -unions, the Government may seek to deny 
registration to unions which are inconvenient to 
employers. This means that the Government would 
be te con-itions to curb unionism at the source 
itself. Şa i 
' To cap it all, a'union can be deregistered if it is 
alleged to have resorted to “‘go slow”, illegal strike, 
unfair labour practice and has more than two 
“outsiders” on its. executive body. Thus, an emp- 
loyer or his pliant union can endlessly involve a 
militant trade union in legal battles. ae 
Both the government and the employers have 


more often than’ not referred to “‘outsiders’’ as the .. 


source of troubles. and tensions in industrial rela- 
tions. These are thus attributable to extraneous 
. reasons. Labour Minister Tytler has said the objec- 
tive of the Bill is to promote “‘internally-led” unions. 
But neither Government nor the employers have ever 
squarely answered the trade union’s question as to 


which category an employee, dismissed or penalised - 


for his trade union activity, belongs: insider or out- 
sider.. The present bill too is silent on this issue 
even while it limits the number of “outsiders” to. 
two. The trade unions: have, incidentally, been 
resisting such a legal provision and they are bound 
to resist it again. , < 

Recognition ofa union is certainly the crucial 
issue.- The bill provides for statutory bargaining 
. agent of workers, Itis certainly an advance over 
the prevailing situation. But the method of sèlėc-. 
` tion of the majority union from among the registered 


trade unions or for that matter the determination of . 


. membership support of each contending: union is to 
be done through a system of check-off: This system 
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means that each worker in an establishment, class of 
industry in an area, will have to indicate in writing to 
the employer the choice of his union. Even’ a ‘cursory 
knowledge of the present state of labour-manage- 


` ment relations will reveal ‘that’ this system will 


provide enough ground for the-employer to influence _ 
the workers’ choice and enable him to ensure success | 
‘of a union suited to the employer rather than thè , 


‘workers. . . 
All the central trade unions, except the -INTUC, 


“have been opposed to the system of check-off and 


favour secret ballot for determining the majority 
strength. The INTUC opposes secret ballot on the 
plea that it would lead to politicisation of industrial 
relations. ‘The. other central trade unions rightly 
ask if secret ballot can be adopted for selecting 
people’s representatives from the . panchayat to 


Parliament why should the workers be denied such a : 


right in their own sphere of work? : 
The official argument is that the system of check- 
off will impart stability in resources to. the trade 


_ unions, because the employer will deduct member- 


ship fee from the worker’s wage every month and 


deposit it with the union of the concerned worker’s™ 


choice as provided in the Bill. This is certainly an 
attraction for unions a large number of whom, even 
the’ functioning. ones, are. invariably short of 
funds.. - o. : , , 
~ Two illustrations would, however, suffice to ‘show 
how harniful the system of check-off could be for 
workers and their trade union’ movement in the 
long term. na ND 

‘The National Federation of -Telecommunication 
Employees (NFTE) is one of the largest organisations 
of the departmental employees. It is in favour of the 
unions on their own collecting membership fee every 
month because,'as onè of its spokesman explained, 
this helps the union to keep alive link with its 


-workers, hear their problems and complaints every 


now and then and take remedial measures in time: - 


` It goes withort saying that no’ ‘amount of effort to 
‘break the NFTE has succeeded over the years. 


And 
the organisation is not afraid of secret ballot. 


The Bombay textile industry: provides the contrast. 


` Here under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 


the INTUC-affiliated RMMS-has enjoyed recognition 


RMMS enjoys exclusive recognition based on check- 
off. The industry has witnessed prolonged strikes, 
the last.one being in 1981-82'led by Datta Samant, 
keeping the entire industry,on complete strike for 


t 


Fa 


‘since the .inception of BIRA in the fifties. The - 


over a year. The RMMS was not able to stop any- ` 


of the major strikes but the employers and the State 


"Government would recognise only the RMMS, It'is 


true the RMMS is never short of funds but it never,‘ ` 


had _ the capacity to face industrial actions in Bombay 
textiles.. Its alienation from workers is too obvious 


to be missed. . 
It was this state of affairs in industrial relations 


that perhaps compelled Energy’ Minister Vasant 


Sathe to make a sharp comment in his book ‘‘Social 
Revolution” some time ago. ` ; 
He noted thus: “A major catastrophic instance in 
$ ; (Continued on page 34) ` 
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 Akali Politics : Role of Symbols 


SATWINDER DHILLON . 


t 


M1s traditions and symbols, the. non-rational 
aspects of life, play a significant . role in social 

and political life of men. Men take support of 
these elements in facing their ever changing circum- 
stances. 

. political mobilisation and building solidarity and 
commitment of the followers. . The Nazi and Fascist 

~ leadership in Germany and Italy resorted to the most 
skilful use of these inrtruments in their political 
games, Thé increasing recourse to use of symbols 
in religio-political mobilisation, as we see in the 

. politics of the Akali Dal, in Punjab is a phenomenon 


the students of. social science have to contend with.. 


The following’ exercise points to the important 
> questions which the social scientists can no more 
afford to ignore. ’ ys 

In Akali politics, as in all politics of culture, 


symbols and . traditions had a particularly important: ’ 


role to play, ever since’ the emergence of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal in 1920. The Akali Dal was 
born in the wake of the Gurdwara Reform Move- 
ment, which was launched against the carrupi 
mahants and their supporter — the British govern- 
ment — to liberate the Gurdwaras from their 
control. When the keys of the Toshakhana were 
handed over to the President of the Shiromani 
-Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee- (SGPC), 
Mahatma Gandhi was jubilant. 
the SGPC President S. Kharak Singh: 

First Decisive Battle for India’s Freedom Won. 

Congratulations ` i 

It is signified a legitimation of the Gurdwaras as 
the: central symbol of dignity and freedom 
of those who had fought for their control. “A 
struggle for a religious cause was not only a political 
struggle of the community but also part of the 
‘national struggle for freedom. The jatha (band of 
people) and morcha (struggle), reminders of the 
struggles against the Moghuls, appeared to become 
symbols of holy resistance. in the new historical 
context of Akali Politics. The Sikhs formed small or 
big jathas in their respective areas- with the avowed 
purpose of freeing their Gurdwaras from the control 


of mahants.2. .Whereas the struggle was non-violent, ` 


. these symbols imbued the protesters with a kind of 
. militancy. Ardasa (the Sikh litany) symbolised, ia 
the new context, a sacred ‘vow and commitment 
before the Guru to fight till the end for a holy cause 
in which the Guru was with them. There was no 
going back for the members of the Jathas. 
Commitment to non-violence, something different 
from the tradition of armed militancy in the Sikh 
history of crusades, ensured that the Akalis remained 


- perfectly disciplined in the face of all provocation ' 


The‘ author is a Research Fellow in the 
Department of Political Science, Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar. 
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or 


These are used‘ by political leaders for - 


‘person who was fighting for a holy cause. 
struggle for wresting the control of Gurdwaras 


He sent a wire to , 


-and legitimacy for its activities, d 
. was regarded as the embodiment of the Panth. Dal’s . 


` change. 


_ during the Gurdwara ‘Reform Movement. Charles 


Freer Andrews observed about the tradition of non: 
violence among Akalis: ` 
. It was very rarely that I ‘witnessed any -Akali 
Singh, who went forward to suffer, flinch from a 
blow when it was struck... The blows were 
received one by one without resistance and 
without a sign of fear... A new heroism learnt 
tbrough suffering, has arisen in the land. A new 
-lesson in moral warfare has been taught to the 
world.’ i l 
The other kind of traditions and symbols, which 


- related to militant response, for example, the great 


deeds of Guru Gobind Singh, Banda Bahadur and 
Baba Deep Singh were in fact kept in the back- 
ground or ignored. The symbols and traditions 
relating to armed militancy became the source of 
strength in the Babbar Akali Movement which ` 
emerged from the repression of the British Police at 
Guru-Ka-Bagh Morcha and which distinguished the 
Babbar Akalis from the Akalis. Shaheedi (martyr- 
dom) was invoked as the ultimate honour for a 
The 


from the mahants was symbolised as a Dharam Yudh 
(religious war). The success of the struggle made 
these tested symbols more powerful and these have 
been used thereafter in most political struggles 
sometimes for rather small and sectarian objectives, 
- With the enactment of the Gurdwara Act in 


` 1925, Akali movement came to an end and a new 


religious body christened as Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) came into existence 
for the management of Gurdwaras. ‘Hereafter, 
autonomy in the management of Gurdwaras remain- 
ed a powerful symboi of the dignity and solidarity 
of the Panth (Sikh . Community). The President of 
SGPC (even if corrupt and petty) retained a 
semblance of moral leadership of the community, 
After the agitation came to an end, the use of 


- these symbols and traditions became less important 


because there was less need for mass mobilisation, 
Elitist politics came to be more congerned with 
competition for'political power. As the leadership 
searched for greater support in the electoral sphere 
the Akali Dal 


politics and decisions were described as Panthic 
decisions and interests. The leaders made frequent 
reference to this symbol in order to unite various 
factions of Akalis on one platform -to get a larger- 
share of seats in the Punjab Assembly from the 
British Government.” l 

However,, symbols‘ which acquire a powerful 
meaning in a certain historical context may gradually 
lose that_ force when the context undergoes a 
The word ‘Akal? was,. for instance, 
symbolic of selfless dedication, descriptive of 
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sacrifice for the holy cause of the Panth and thus of 
veneration during the 1920’s, But when the Dal 
leaders were seén occupied with petty factional 
feuds, the term lost its magical meaning and effect. 
A time came when the word ‘Akali’ stood for a 
semiliterate wind-bag. Similarly whereas “Khalsa. 
Raj” symbolised a vague aspitation for freedom 
and: dignity it could have little impact in’ the hands- 
of petty and selfish leaders. . 7 

The choice of symbols and ‘traditions depends 
-‘upon-the immediate objective at the hand and the 
elites of- the. group, or the .party.- The leadership 
‘of the Akali Dal, since its beginning and upto 1962, 
Temained in the hands of urbanite leadership led 
by.Master Tara Singh. After independence of the 
country when there was a change in the demographic 
position. of Punjab these urbanite leaders,- who 
suffered the most. because of. partition, used - the 
symbol of Panth for broad-based communal soli- 
darity cross. cutting the differences of caste ‘and 
class and of rural and urban segments of Sikh’ 
population. This was done, with a view to achieve 
cohesiveness and to preserve the solidarity of Sikh 
community... They felt that religion was not safe 
without political power and political power could 
not be captured without a firm faith in religious. 
heritage and solidarity of the Sikh community. . In 
this context they put forward the demand for 
Punjabi Suba in ‘the manner of a demand fora 
Sikh homeland.* This was not only opposed by 
the national government -as a’ communal demand 
but it also failed to inspire-the Sikhs. 

‘Panth in danger’ did not prove its potency until 
Bhim. Sen Sachar, Chief Minister of Punjab, provided 
an opportunity to the Akalis by ordering the police -, 
into the Golden Temple in 1955. Akalis were using 
the Gurdwaras for politics. Police entry in the 
Gurdwara, however, was considered’ as not only an 
act of gross interference in the religious affairs of the 
Sikhs, but also as an attack on the dignity of the 
community. So Akali leaders were able to mobilise 
large-numbers of people for agitations Sachar had 
to go to the Akal Takht to-apologise and was obliged 
to quit as Chief Minister, Whatthe Akalis were 
doing within the Gurdwara had become irrelevant. _ 

Master Tara Singh’s ,politics centered around 


‘ symbols. He never.in his life raised the real econd-- 


mic issues. He emphasised other means, through 
appeal to vague sentiments of denial of dignity and ` 
respect for Sikhs. He saw in the rational argument 
of rule by majority the gravest danger to the interest 
of minorities. So it was thought that the interest of 
religious minority would be protected only if they 
had the ruling power in a separate area of their own. 
said for address at the Delhi conference in 1949 he 
said for example:" ` oe 

Independent political entity of the\Sikhs is very 
‘essential for Khalsa Panth and Sikh religion. In 
the non-Sikh. and especially Hindu Raj, the 
Sikhs will not be able. to maintain their self- 
respect and therefore, they will be absorbed... 
My first demand is that independent’ political 
entity of the Sikhs and their respect must be 
preserved ... Preservation of political power is 
the root of all our. demands and principles...,5> < 
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Tt was his repeated argument that “The Muslims, 


‘got Pakistan, the- Hindus got Hindustan; but what 
did we Sikhs get out of it? He exercised power by `. 


control through the SGPC. The major role of the 
Akalis in the secular political domain, on the ‘other 
hand, was played by leaders like Gyani Kartar Singh 
and Gian Singh Rarewala. 

Master Tara Singh retained the Présidentship of 
the :SGPC -despite’.the manoeuvrings .of ` Chief 
Minister :Partap Singh Kairon and -Gyani Kartar 
Singh. Congress contested the. SGPC ‘elections in 
1959 through its front organisation the Sadh Sangat 


. Board. Nonetheless, Master Tara -Singh won elec- 


tions with a massive majority. His «fast unto death 
for Punjabi Suba -was accompanied by. a visit to ` 
Nankana Sahib and offering ardas therein. In this 


case, - however, his exclusive dependence on the ' 


politics of symbols proved costly to his leaderships 
Usage of these symbols of ardas and martyrdom‘ in 
a Gurdwara for holy cause’aroused ' particular ex- 
pectations about the behaviour of persons. a 
When the Master broke his fast without fulfilling - 


i 


the pledge mentioned in his ardas, he lost his credi- 


bility as a true Sikh and also lost his political career. 


This brought Sant Fateh Singh to the forefront of 
Akali politics who ultimately got the demand of 
Punjabi Suba conceded from the Union Govern- 
ment. Sant Fateh Singh’s success Jay in emphasising 
the tradition of Hindu-Sikh amity, the tradition of 
Guru Nanak, the traditional bonds of Punjabi 
culture and Sikhs as the defenders of the country’s 


integrity and freedom, though structural change in ` 


the Akali organiSation was a major factor. 

“ With the formation of Punjabi Suba, the role of 
symbols and traditions once again became less impor- 
tant because in electoral politics and legislative sphere, 
there was a greater need to attend to the concrete 
problems of the people. The experience of sharing 
political power in coalition governments shows that 
Akalis’ emphasis shifted to secular issues when they 
‘were in power and reverted- to politics of symbols 
when they were out of power. ee as 4 

Sikh symbols also have been used by the Congress 
Party. When Gyani Zail Singh became the Chief 
Minister he ried to excel the Akalis in this domain, 
He organised statewide processions of the weapons 
of Guru Gobind Singh which were brought from 
England; and staté functions in“ many cases began 
with ardas. A ‘significant project of -the state of 
Punjab during . this period related to the construc- 
tion of a “Guru Gobind Singh Marg”, i. e. a long: 
road which linked all the Gurdwaras dedicated to - 
the Guru’s visits. The inauguration of the Marg . 
organized by the state with full Sikh religious rituals 
put the Akalis behind in this game. 

The usage of symbols in politics became more 
acceptable when the Akalis launched their struggle 
against the‘emergency from within the Gurdwara’s. 
Interestingly ne opposition leaders condemned the 
use of- symbols at that time, rather they appreciat- 
ed the role of Akalis during the emergency period. 
The Akalis earned a good reputation at the national ` 
level, After the elections of 1977, Akalis became 
for the first time a coalition partner with the Janata 


Party at the Centre and formed a ‘goalition-govern- 


j 


~ 


+ 


) 


ment in Punjab. Once again Akali leaders turned to” 
_ secular issues and avoided communal’ symbols 


during this period as faras possible. This change 


could be seen when the*emphasis had shifted from _ 


‘discrimination against Sikhs’, ‘domination of 
Hindus’ to ‘political’ economic and cultural discri- 
mination against Punjab’, ‘better deal for Punjab’ 
and ‘more autonomy to States’.’ f ; 


1980 to 1985 was a period of mass mobilisation 
by the Akalis for a struggle- against the central 
government. The role of symbols and traditions 
became more important than earlier. Now the 
Akalis were out of power. In the beginning, ‘the 
Akalis tried to mobilise the people purely on con- 
crete issues relating to the demands of Punjab’ 
farmers for which they stafted a Nahar Roko 
agitation. But the, masses did not respond to their 
agitation. 5 i 


Then Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, the leader 
_of Damdami Takhsal, used the known: symbols and 
even resurrected new ones from the 18th century 
struggles of the Sikh against the Moghuls, forcing 
the Akali Dal to revert to a pure politics of cul- 
ture. The Akalis joined Sant Bhindranwale, shifted 
the centre of struggle to the Golden Temple and 


_ named their struggle: as Dharam Yudh against the 


Delhi Durbar (government). 


During this movement reference to the tradition 
of militancy, even armed_action against enemies of 
the panth, was added.to the known tradition of 
‘Akali politics of non-violent mass struggle. Sant 
Bhindranwale, a propagator of militancy, asked the 
Sikhs to be armed and talked in terms of ‘revenge’ 
against the enemies of the Panth. Justifying the 
keeping of arms by Sikhs he emphasised “to 
be armed is the birth right of every Sikh......a Sikh 
without weapons is naked, a lamb led to slaughter.’”® 
He also Justified the use of Gurdwaras for armed 


‘striiggle by describing it as a fundamental part of 


Sikt traditions. The symbol of Kesha (hair) and 
Sikh as Sant Sipahi (Saint Soldier) were more 
important for Bhindranwale in order to stress the 
separate entity of the Sikhs. There was in fact a 
revivalism of an 18th century ethos from which 
Various traditions and symbols were drawn during 
this period of Akali agitation.to mobilise the 
Sikhs. - > , : 


In this context the nature of state intervention’ 
tended to deflect the secular aspects of the political 
movement into a politics of, culture and symbols. 
During the Asiad games, the Akali leaders wanted 
to lodge a symbolic. protest at Delhi in favour of 
their demands. But the ¢entral government: consi- 
déred it is grave challenge. It gave a free hand to 
Bhajan Lal, Chief-Minister, of Haryana, to stop the 
Akali from coming to: Delhi during Asiad. The 
centre failed to- differentiate between’ the Akalis and 
the Sikhs. 
led to the humiliation of the whole community. This 
turned the Akalis to the politics of passion and 
strengthened the appeal of Bhindranwale among the 
Sikhs. He appeared to justify his path of militancy 
by reference to the. need for revengé on those who 
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Indiscriminate bad treatment of all Sikhs © 


insulted the Sikhs.” : l 

The Akalis led by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal . 
were deeply concerned about the dangers of turning . 
the temples into forts. of armed terrorists and.the 
spate’ of killings directed by Bhindranwale. But 
none could confront this tendency with courage and 
conviction. ‘This was in the logic of their politics of 
symbols that they became captives of the instrument 
they’ had used all along. The Congress leaders 
knowing the compulsions of the Akalis tended to 
push them further into a blind alley., -This led ulti- 
mately to the army operation in June.1984. 

The army action in the Golden Temple was 
described as Wada Ghalughara (The Great Holo- 
caust). The action which led to destruction of the 
Akal Takht and large scale bloodshed within the 
Golden Temple was equated with the massacre by 


‘Ahmed Shah Abdali in 1762. The Sikhs,-most of 


whom did not approve of the activities of Bhindran- 
wale or of fortification of the temples now looked 
upon the state action as the ‘greatest humiliation of 
the Sikhs. Destruction of the Akal Takht symbolised 
a destructive attack on all that was dear to, the 
Sikhs.2° After the army action the old institution of 
Sarbat Khalsa and ihe tradition of Gurmata were 
revived to guide the Akali politics. 

' Following the Rajiv-Longowal Accord and Punjab 
Assembly elections of 1985, the Akalis came into 
power with a massive majority. - But failure of the 
Central Government to’ implement the Punjab 
Accord and feuds between Akali leaders reduced the 
government to virtual impotence. The Dal was split 
into two, i.e. Barnala’s Shiromani Akali Dal and the 
United Akali Dal. ` Even’ UAD: faced splits. The 
SGPC, which is known as- the Parliament of Sikhs, 


-also came to be divided into two parallel bodies. 


This exploratory exercise points to the need, of 
further investigation and reflection on three kinds of 
questions. One, in what socio-historical context 
does the usage of symbols in politics become fruitful 
for particular leadership and why? At this point one 
can only say that it is fruitful in circumstances when 
the people face problems but the leaders are not in 
a position to articulate ‘these on a rational basis. 
They, thus, appeal to cultural factors. These aroiise 
emotions but are vague in regard to what they really 
want. arr es 

Whenever the Akalis in power felt confident that 
concrete steps could be taken towards social and 
economic improvement, they did not emphasise 
symbols. The propensity towards the usage of 
symbols may also relate to the quality of leadership. 
Weak leadership may place more emphasis on the 


politics of symbols. Two, how does the usage of: i 


symbols relate psychologically to ‘the leadership, 
followers dnd ordinary people? Is the. result. a 
politics of irrationality or a particular type of psycho- 
logy? Third, if cultural symbols and revived tradi- ` 


‘tions are used is a manner contrary to more normal 


democratic functioning, what whould be the response 
of the state and other elements of society? Any 
attempt to contend’ the reality with reason cells for 
attention to these questions and an attempt to, search 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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K. RAVI PRASAD 


; TH Festival of India in Japan is an event to recol- 

lect the'culfural closeness of the past between- 
India and Japan rather than a mere cultural 
bonanza as. it was demonstrated in the US, USSR, 
UK and France. Cultural ambassadors like 
Rabindra. Nath Tagore and Tenshin Okakura and 
their works have been focussed in this festival. India 
and Japan enjoyed an uninterrupted and ‘most 


` cordial relationship-for more than fourteen centuries. - 
In modern times, too, a sense of kinship has prevail-- 


ed in various aspects of the life of the two countries. 
'‘ Most Japanese are aware that their cultural heritage 
is indirectly derived from India. The cultural 
influence of India is evident from the comment 
“without Indian influence, Japanese culture would 
not be what it is today” — by a great Japanese 
Indologist, Prof. Hajime Nakamura. 


Although Japanese Buddhism was orignally based 

on Chinese Buddhism, it was always know? that 
- Buddhism was . originally an Indian religion. In 
552 AD, Buddhism reached Japan an embassy from 
the King of Peckche (Southern Korea) During the 
reign of Prince .Shotoku (574-671), Buddhism came 


to be patronised and ever since it has been one of. 


the major’ influences: shaping the “lives of the 
Japanese — art, linguistics, architecture, literature, 
spiritual and norms of individual conduct and social 
behaviour. The most enduring ‘contribution. of 
Buddhism is the attitude of charity towards one’s 
fellow men, not in the narrow sense but in a broader 
sense of “live and let live”, the spirit of co- 
existence, and an uneasing endeavour for happiness 
of all, which also the values of and popular attitudes 
towards life in India, are the 
ethos, 


The. Japanese legends speak about one Indian 


priest, Hodo, who is said to; have gone over to Japan 
during ‘the time Emperor’ Kokotu (645-654), 
but there is no authentic record about his 
visit. Bodisena Baradwaja seems to be the first. 
Indian who visited Japan in’ 736 AD and lived until 
his death 26 years later: ‘He was honoured with a 
‘high priestly rank, popularly known as Baromon 
Sojo or Brahmana Bishop by the Emperor. He acted 
as chief priest when-the world’s greatest: gilded statue- 
of Daibutsu or Great Buddha was installed in 
Todai-ji, temple in Nara and in;the.Kingen rite, the 
‘ceremony of the opening of the Buddha’s eyes, per- 
formed in 752 AD. The works of Indian thinkers 


like. Aryadeva, Asvagosha, Dignaga, Harivarman,: 


Nagarjuna, Paramartha, - Vasubandhu and others 


were introduced. Each of them was'treated‘as a minor- 


god. Thus Amogavajra deified as Fuku; Nagabodhi 
ee ren nr E E, 
The author is a Research Fellow.in the Centre 


‘for Japanese Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi. i š f 
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as Ryuchi; Nagarjuna was Ryumyo; and Vajraboji 
as Kangochi. > oe 

Hindu ‘Brahmanism also played a significant role 
in moulding the Japanese’, culture. The Shingon 
(Shin means trie and gon means word) or esoteric 
principles are the Japanese version of Sanskrit 
mantras or tantric rituals which were practiced in 


India by the Brahmans since early times. Various ` 


Brahmanical idols -, Maeeswara (Makeishura-ten), 
Narayana (Nareen-ten) Saraswathi, (Benzai-ten) and 
many other deities are widely worshiped in Japan 
side by.side with Buddha statue. i 


Most of the Buddhist tantras were written in - 
Sanskrit. The fifty sound syllabary pattern of,” 


a-i-u-e-o, which is used even now in Japan, was an 
imitation of.letters in Sanskrit, introduced: by Saint 
Annen, the most remarkable scholar of -the 9th 
‘century, who also wrote a Sanskrit glossary in 
eight volumes. Professor Nakamura Says, the names 
of the pieces of the Japanese music can „be traced 
to India, eg., Bosatsu is the. corruption form of 
Bodisatva, Bairo of Bairavana and Karyobin of 
Kalavimka. | mo r a 

The rėligious dances and music, -with red robes 
and fear some masks, called ‘Gagaku’ and “Bugaku’ 
has been religiously preserved’ in some temples ‘of 
Nara and in Imperial Court. through heridifary 
musicians and dancers, The paintings’ of the 
Golden Hall of the Horuji temple can be traced 
to the original source as the wall ? 
Ajanta in Maharashtra. The, bronze statue of Kannon 
Bosatsu in the Yakushi-ji temple bears distincts 
influence of the Gupta style of Architecture, The. 
characteristics of the sculpture — erectness of the 
body with realistic proportions, beautiful curved 
lines of drapery, an impression of ‘‘wet clothing” 
around the body, narrow waist, the majestic and 
graceful posture, etc., which are also the main 
features of the Gupta School of Architecture, 

Customs and traditions were greatly influenced by 


- India, Prof. Nakamura says: “the custom-of crema- 


tion and rituals of our ancestor worship have been 
“tremendously influericed by Indian customs, some 


of which can be traced back even-to those. practised” 
before the Aryan. invasion by Indian aborigines _ 


such as the Dravidians, Mundas, etc.’ They offered 
water, flowers, rice cakes and incense to ‘their 


- ancestors”. Historical records show that -an Indian 


visitor educated the Japanese how to cultivate 
cotton on the shore'of Aichi prefecture in- 799 AD. 
An ethnologist has even: pointed out that there is’ 
an evidence of Indian community existed in Shima 
districts of Moe prefecture. l P 

- On the other hand, tbe Japanese influence’ on 
India was also much greater. People like P.C. 
Mazumdar and Swami Vivekananda, who visited 
. Japan in late 19th century were greatly admired by 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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ANJALI DESHPANDE 


D2" the prediction of experts that the country ' 


““ would have a bumper monsoon this year, India 

. ,Might continue to real under drought till’ 1990, if 
the cyclical pattern observed in the last three 
centuries is any indication. 

From 1686 to 1690 the country reeled under a 

, severe drought. A full century later drought recur- 
red from 1786 to 1790 and the phenomenon recurred 
from 1886 to 1890. And now since 1986 a severe 
water crisis has set in, which grows worse with every 
passing day. 

Speaking of this cyclical recurrence of drought, 
Ashok Rai, a member of, the AICC-I cell:on Science 
and Technology, claims that no recovery is forese~ 
eable at least in the next three years. However, he 
hastens to add that this is a result of gross mis- 
management .of available water as well as thought- 
less destruction of ecology, rather than the influence 
of evil stars. . 

„The country is now losing 1.3 million hectares of 
forest cover every year. And of 329 million hectares 
of land 175 million hectares ‘have been totally 
degraded. In 1951 India.could afford 0.48 hectare of 
cultivable land for each person, on an average, but 
by 1981 the per capita cultivable land had gone 
down to a mere 0.26 hectare. Add to this the possi- 
bility of one million hectares of land going out of 
productive use every year, thanks.to soil erosion, 
mining, bad road building practices, water logging, 

, ill planned urbanisation — and the plight of the 
700 million citizens of India can well be imagined. 
A frightening scenatio, as painted by Kamla 


Chowdhry the former chief of the Wasteland Board. , 


Drought is a logical culmination of this flagrant 
disrespect for natural laws. The-massive deforesta- 
tion that has been done for an unbalanced industrial 
development with a distinctly urban bias, has now 
resulted iu a critical shortage of fuel, fodder, grain 
and water, the brunt of which is being borne by the 

_ tural people. precious Himalayan forests went into 


railway works and ‘to keep several other industries - 


running. They have never been replaced. 

It is a vicious circle, says Ashok Rai. As the 
forest area dwindled, the monsoons became erratic, 
the environmental harmony was disrupted, and to 
meet the mounting need for foodgrains more and 
more trust was placed in industry produced chemi- 
cal fertilisers, further compounding the problem. 
“Chemical fertilisers altered the structure of the soil 
and the capillary water in the ground decreased”’, he 
points out. Capillary water is the moisture retained 
by soil particles. This water is almost finished now 
aiding erosion of soil by wind. And even when it 


rains, the water instead of seeping down, takes the , 


soil away into rivers, because the two most impor- 
tant components of holding subsoil water and 
vegetarian and soil capacity are lost in climatic 
changes as well as the depletion of ground water 
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Jack of water. 


‘luxury living in the cities. 


ievels, that used to be diligently sndiataned by local 


a \ 


rural folk. - l : 

‚Every year Himalayan snow provides us’ with 
11,00,000 million cubic metres of water, out of 
which 247,000 million, cubic metres of: water is 


used for agriculture. This water used to flow 


. through hundreds of small natural and man-made . 


canals, some which convert into tributaries for the 
rivers. While it fiowed, through seepage it 
recharged ground water levels in which forests 
played a crucial role by not only holding the .soil in 
place but also by circulating the water thus obtained’ 
by releasing it in the atmosphere through their 
leaves. They also yield fruits and other products 
in this process of photosynthesis, besides attracting 
animals, insects and birds whose droppings along 
with the rotting leaves return nutrients to the soil. 
A biological system of balance that was rudely inter- 
rupted. Transverse canals were built to divert water 
and the little stone-dams of the local populace were 


`- deprived of water, or were destroyed in favour of 


massive hydel projects., Roads were built without 
paying attention to the needs of nature. i 

AIl this resulted in water running away with valu- 
able topsoil that has taken millions of years to form. 
The country is losing 30 to 50 million tonnes of 
foodgrains each year because of massive topsoil 
erosion of 1200 million tonnes a year. In 1972 the 
topsoil erosion was 600 million tonnes. It doubled 
in a decade and there is little hope of its being arrest- 
ed even now. . 5 O. 

Deforestation has also resulted in decreasing 
rainfall. As the soil is exposed to the ‘sun, the rate 
of evaporation increases and lack of ground moistiire 


fails to attract rainfall, even when clouds are formed. 


As Kamla Chowdhry points out, in the Nilgiri 
district of Tamilnadu, rainfall has gone down from 
47 per cent to 36 per cent of normal, due to defores- 
tation. The ground water levels are also going 


down, and except rains, there is no way of recharg- 


ing ground water levels. 

Ashok ‘Rai draws attention to the fact that about 
two decades ago, in Delhi, in the areas close to the 
Jamuna one could strike water at shallow depths of 
15 to 20 feet. Today a tubewell has to ‘be sunk 
nearly 200 feet before water can be found. And the 
dying trees in Delhi stand mute testimony to this 
They also constitute a -warning if 
anybody cares to take.it. “But even if you heed the 
warning, récharging ground water is now almost 


‘impossible without rainfall. It will take years of 


careful reforestation”, Rai points out, 

‘The. need of the hour is perhaps strict water 
budgeting. While the people in rural areas are dying 
of dahydration it is criminal to use electricity for 
Though Ashok : Rai 
suggests going back to ageold traditions so that the 

oY, (Continued on Page 26) 
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Frorticn: policy, like human relations, needs‘. 
, constant repair. That there are no permanent 
friends in intérnational affairs is well known to the 
" practitioners of the art:of diplomacy. There. are 
no permanent enemies either. Enlightened interest 
of anation can be served better if it ‘can go on 
reviewing ‘its, policy towards other nations, cement- 
ing its relations with friends, and, if it. can, turn 
foes into friends. This requires of a nation readi- 
ness to give up fixed ideas and frozen attitudes, and. 
to replace these with new ideas taking into account 
the needs of the changing times. : 


Indian foreign policy needs.a fresh look in many P 


areas. The world is after all-witnessing changes in 
many spheres. 
these changes, and review its policies, fine-tuning 
these to get best results. Ifit refuses to -take note 
of these changes its policies -can . become’ irrelevant, 
out of joint with the times. BO Tang 
. One area the nation needs to: come out of the 
groove is its. relations. with China. Somehow the 
shock of the 1962 defeat has frozen its attitude, 
pushing it into a` sulk that, appears to’ be lasting 
longer than it should: The 1962 war.was humiliat- 
ing for India. Rightly it chose to -tighten its belt: 


and spend more on defence, so. that our northern ` 


borders can be protected. The.-defence build-up 
which ‘was unavoidable has made armed forces 
confident about their capacity to defend the country. 
` This is how it should be. or ay í 
Bolstering .up defence, however, can only bea 
part of. the country’s policy. This hàs to match 
. with efforts to explore foreign policy options that 
- can achieve a secure environment around | India. 
An: Intelligent. conduct of foreign-policy ebhances. 
a nation’s feeling of sécurity. There is a' need to 
find otit whether there are. options that can be 
explored in India’s policy towards China. ` ; 
This is the context in which, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
plans to visit China before the year-end. should 
be viewed, There is more in favour of his under- 
taking the visit than his staying.put-in Delhi doing 
nothing on the, China front. There is ‘perhaps 
nothing to.lose in his going to China and having 
talks ‘with Deng Xiaoping, Zaho Ziyang and Li 


Peng and there are chances that the two ‘couritries - 


will find ways to improve'relations in many spheres 
and. give a push to the process of resolving the 
boundary. question.’ By not going to China, on 
the other hand, Rajiv Gandhi is hardly likely to 
resolve the. boundary question ‘or achieve- improve- 
ment in relations with China in other spheres,. 
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India, will have to keep up’ with . 
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The following article by the Editor ‘of The 
Hindustan Times is being reproduced here from 
‘the Daily. As it explains the steps to be ‘taken 
for’ rapprochment with China. ‘Thè article 
assumes importance as it was written after the’ 
recent meetings the Chinese leaders had with: 
H.K.: Dua in Beijing. His interview of the new 
Vice-Premier of China also being carried in this 
issue, is equally noteworthy. — Editor -. ' 





The two ‘countries are no doubt stuck on the 


boundary question and I found during my recent. 
visit to China that’ there iş no change in. the 


substance of China’s stand on the issue. 


Interesting in this context was. the interview: 


. China’s Vice-Premier, Wu’ Xueqien, ‘gave me (The 
Hindustan Times, April 15, 1988). Nowhere : hé 


changed his country’s stand on the boundary -ques-. 
tion but made’some points that must have interested. ` 


China watchers in New Delhi.. On. the whole 
“Wu, who is also a:member. of the Politburo, kept 


‘comment and showed a positive interest in’ a visit 


relations with China. 


The thrust of Wu’s argument was that there.are - 


no - real divergences between India aad - China: 
China is rather busy in economic development. and 


is not interested in any confrontationist relations . 


with India. Wu ‘recognised -that only:on the 


boundary question the two countries -had- real 


differences and there was a stalemate on the issue: 


This stalemate, he thought, could be broken by the ` 


two countries provided they made a serious effort, . 


recent but general position, that the two ‘countries 


should settle the boundary question. in a spirit of - 


mutual understanding and mutual accommodation. 
- He did not appear-to be sanguine about the package 


-` plan suggested by Deng Xiaoping in 1980 but made 


it plain that ‘the.term “mutual accommodation” 


implied territorial concessions by each side to’. the 


‘ Other. ; 


Another part of the interview wás more significant. p 


mainly because’ it allows: an insight into Chinese 


thinking on'how the two countries should ‘settle. : 
. the boundary question. In an answer to a question 


whether there was a need to: raise the Sino-Indian 
dialogue to.a higher ‘political , level, 
expressed the view that the talks at. higher Politica] 
levels should aim at working out an agreement on 
of the boundary question. . 

Wu Xuegien did not specify what:these principles 
could be, but apparently was-keen that the two 
countries- should 
-the visit to China by. the Indian Ptime Minister or 


principles that could provide a basis for a settlement ` ° 


, precede Rajiv Gandhi. 5 , ; 
The closest Wu Xuegien came to spelling out one 
of the principles he had ‘in mind was when he-said 


. by.one of his ministerial -colleagues who might l 


this in response to one of my questions: “The Sing- - 


rhea 


up a constructive note, avoided making any critical . 


i by the Indian Prime Minister and improvement in ` 


Wu Xueqien was careful’ and repeated China’s 


Wu Xuegien ` l 


work .out these principles during. 


indian border is a problem left from the past. There 
is a traditional and customary line. ‘We do not 
recognise the illegal McMahon Line. What we 
should do by mutual understanding and mutual 
accommodation is that we should base the boundary 
settlement on traditional and customary line and 
then each side should make accommodation to the 
other and then we will have a common ground to 
discuss the problem.” 

These remarks by Wu Xueqian are specific to the 
extent that they reiterate the known Chinese position 
that the McMahon Line is illegal and that a give- 
and-take has to take place along what they consider 
is a traditional and customary line in the eastern 
sector against possible Chinese concessions in the 
western sector. He would not elaborate but appa- 
rently there is scope for bargaining by the two sides. 

The implications of the Wu Xueqian interview are 
likely-to be studied by the China watchers, but 
apparently it bas not thrown a damper on the Prime 
Minister’s plan to visit China later this year. This is 
evident from the fact that the report based on the 
interview apeared in the Hindustan Times before the. 
delegates came to known at the Kamara} Nagar 
session of the AICC-1 about the Prime Minister 
plans to visit China. The ruling party delegates, in 
fact, adopted .a resolution on the international 
situation commending to “Rajiv Gandhi’s efforts to 
have a friendly and good neighbourly relations with 
China. 

After several years the annual reports of the 
Ministries of External Affairs and Defence have 
spoken about China in a relaxed manner. The 


Ministry of External Affairs report. in fact speaks - 


about how the visits of N.D. Tiwari and K.C. Pant 
to China have helped in creating a better atmosphere 


“to carry forward the dialogue especially on the’ 


Sino-Indian boundary issue.” It also speaks about 
how the Eighth Round of official-level talks held in 
November 1987 turned out to be serious and 
positive. 


“The Ministry’s report does not list-the gains of. 


the Eighth Round but the agreement reached during 
the talks that India and China will try to resolve the 
boundary question by negotiations and that pending 
‘a settlement, will! | maintain peace and tranquility 
along the border is of major importance. This is 
particularly so because both sides have agreed not 


to use force along the border even in the absence- 


of a settlement of the boundary question. On the 





INDIA-CHINA 
“Need for Concessions 
WU XUEQIEN 


ground this means that the present Line of Actual 
Control will not be disturbed by either side parti- 
cularly when the two sides have agreed to pursue a 
boundary settlenient and maintain tranquillity all 
along the border. The decision to upgrade the Sino- 
Indian dialogue at political levels came up at the 
Eighth Round although invitation to visit China was 
extended to Rajiv Gandhi by the then Prime 
Minister, Zhao Ziyang at the United Nations in 
October 1985. 
It is possible that a visit by the Prime Minister to 
China will not settle the boundary question. The 
Chinese current position may be harder than even 
Deng Xiaoping’s package plan that sought to retain 
the status quo. India rejected even the package 
- plan that allows China to retain not only the Aksai 
Chin area but additional territory it captured in the -` 
1962 war. IfIndia could not accept the package 
plan how can it accept a give-and-take settlement 
envisaged by China that will involve ‚giving away 
some territory to China in Arunachal Pradesh in 
return for some areas’ in the western sector — this 
can be asked in India. There can be many other 
questions for which no answers are available. And 
the Chinese are often a puzzle. i 
- Knowing the current positions of both India and 
China, it will be futile to hope that Rajiv Gandhi 
will pull off a boundary settlement during his visit 
to China. The Chinese at present appear to bein ` 
no mood to give away territory to India even if we 
think it is legitimately ours. Understandably Rajiv 
Gandhi cannot sign on the dotted line. He is no 
position to sign an agreement with China nor would 
he like to sign one that does not give a fair deal to 
India. His task is going to be particularly delicate 
when he is to face a general election in not so distant 
a future. ` f 
All that the Prime Minister can`achieve by a visit 

to China this year is a limited measure of success 
in giving a push to the dialogue on the boundary 
question and at the same time agreeing to improve 
relations with China in other spheres even without 
-a boundary settlement. He will, however, have to 
ensure that expectetions in the country are not 
raised too high in the run-up to his visit to China 
and at the same time some movement is kept up in 
improving relations with China. Even with limited 
hopes a visit by the Indian Prime Minister to China 
will be worth undertaking. C] Courtesy: The 
Hindustan Times 





- agreement on principles that 
could lead to a specific settlement 
of the boundary question. 
>. Wu reiterated China’s theme 
for a boundary settlement -with 
India in “a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and mutual accommo- 
dation”, but pointed out that a 


CHINA has expressed the desire 
for settlement of the boun- 
dary question with India, but 
indicated that to begin with, it 
would prefer to have an agree- 
ment on the principle that could 
provide a basis for the settlement. 

In an exclusive interview. to 
H.K. Dua, Editor of Hindustan 


Times, Wu Xueqien, newly pro- 
moted Vice-Prime Minister, in 
charge of foreiga relations and 
much else, showed positive inte- 
rest in a visit by the Indian Prime 
Minister to China later this year 
and expressed the view that the 
talks at higher political level 
should aim at working out an 


one-sided package plan could - 
not bring about,such a settlement. 
National sentiments of the 
people of both countries had to 
be taken into account during 
negotiations on the boundary 
question, Wu said. . 
_AsKed to specify what the 
Chinese Government meant by 


` 


‘ the oft repeated words “mutual 


accommodation’, Wu made’ it 
clear it meant that the two sides 


will have' to give concessions ` 


along the border to arrive at a 
settlement’ of the boundary 
question. 

Wu was hopeful that the two 
sides, given a spirit of mutual 
understanding and mutual acco- 
mmodation, would be able to end 
the prevailing stalemate on the 
question, - j 


Wu, before his promotion three ` 


days ago-tọ a number three posi- 
tion in the new Li Peng Govérn- 
ment, drew satisfaction from the 
fact that the relations between 
India and China had made some 


` headway during his six-year term ` 


as his country’s Foreign Minister 
and also that the talks were pro- 
gressing with the clear aim to 
resolve the boundary question.- 


-At no stage, Wu changed or' 


toned down the substance of the 
Chinese position on the boundary 
question, but significantly, he 
kept a sustained positive note 
throughout the conversation and 
avoided polemics. 

Wu said that -between India 
and. China there were no big 
conflicts and contradictions and 
the only major question that had 
kept them away from each other 
was the boundary question. And 
if they could reach an agreement 
onthe boundary question, -they 
could develop their friendship and 
mutual cooperation, 
turn, would contribute to peace 
and stability in Asia, . 


. He said that China was 
earnestly keen to have friendly 
relations with its neighbours, 


including India. It was important ` 


for it because China is concen- 
trating on its economic: develop- 
ment. Wu said that althouge the 
two. countries had not yet.resolved 
the boundary question during the 
last few years of contacts, they 


had succeeded in improving cul- . 


tural relations and exchanges of 
scientific ‘and technical personnel. 
He agreed that the volume of 


‘trade between the. two countries 


was rather negligible and that 
steps had to be taken to improve 
trade relations. 


He said he was hopeful that ` 


the boundary problem which was 
a left over from the past, would 
be resolved. Significantly he 
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' settlement on traditional 


which in. 


Settled on principles 


added, that there is a customary °° 
the . 
_ border. He ‘said China did not | 


and tradition line along 


recognise the McMahon line. -, ~ 

Asked further to clarify what 
he meant by mutual accommoda- 
tion on which the Chinese lay 
great emphasis, Wu said: “The 
Sino-Indian border is a problem 
left from the past. There is tradi- 
tional and customary line. We 
do not recognise the illegal 
McMabon line. What we should 
do by mutual understanding and 
mutual accommodation is that 
we should base the boundary 
and 
customary line and then,each side 
should make accommodation' to 
the other and then we will have a 
common ground to discuss the 
problem.” f 

Q: Does accommodation means 


', concessions by both sides?, 


Wu: Yes, concessions. 

Asked whether China still 
adhered to the: package plan 
offered by.the Chinese leader, 
Deng Xiaoping, a few years ago 
involving a settlement along the 
border according to the existing 
line of control, Wu .said that a 
package plan would have to: be 
based on the spirit of understand- 
ing and accommodation so that 
both sides make concessions. _ 

“Ifa package plan is formu- 


‘lated by ‘one side, then it is diffi- 


cult to resolve this, problem,” 
Wu said. i 

‘The Chinese leader was re- 
minded about the fact that the 
eight rounds of official level talks 
that had been -held during the last 
few years had failed.to resolve 
the boundary question. He was 
asked whether the talks should be 
raised to political level to achieve 
a breakthrough. 


Wu said: “If the talks are 
-carried at higher political levels, 


then they can only be about some 


principles and if concrete issues . 


of the boundary question are not 
then the 
question cannot be settled.” 
Asked whether the two Gov- 
ernments are discussing a visit by 
the Indian. Prime Minister to 


China, Wu said that the. then 


Prime Minister and now . the 
General Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party, Zhao Zi Yang 
had invited Rajiv Gandhi to visit 
China at their talks at the United 


` 
2 


` nomic 


‘to China. 


Nations in October 1985. 
He said: “If the Indian Gov- 
ernment has specific plans about 


_the timing of the visit, we can 


discuss details. Last year, at the 
eighth round of talks in New 
Delhi, the Indian side did express 
the view that Rajiv Gandhi could 
visit China this year, but concrete 
plans had not been formulated 
yet. Our invitation stands.” 


Answering questions about the 
Sino-Soviet relations, Wu .said 
that while the’ relations bad 
improved in .the spheres of eco-. 
cooperation, ‘personnel’ 
exchanges and trade, the political 
relations between Moscow. and 


‘Beijing were stuck. This was 
mainly because’ ‘of the three 
obstacles Afghanistan, Soviet 


: troops across China’s border and 


Kampuchea. 


These obstactes had not been 
brought up’ by China for and 
subjective reasons, but objecti- 
vely, they posed a security threat 
Asked whether the: 
Geneva accord on Afghanistan 
did not remove one of the three ` 
obstacles, Wu said: that China 
welcomed the Geneva agreement, 
but would hope that the Soviet 
Union implemented the agree- 
ment and pulled out its troops 
from Afghanistan. 


`. He said some Soviet troops had 
been taken away from the Sino- 
‘Soviet and, the Sino-Mongolia 
border, but still Soviet troops 
were present in strength along 
China’s border. . ; 

He said that a major obstacle. 
remained with the presénce of 


.Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea 


and the Soviet Union -must ask 


- Vietnam to'withdraw these troops 


at the earliest. He said that China 
could agree to Gorbachev’s pro- 
posal for Sing-Soviet summit only 
if the Soviet Union made. 
Vietnam withdraw its troops 
from Kampuchea.’ 


Sino-Soviet summit had been 
proposed by Deng Xiaoping a 
few years ago, but the-Chinese 
leader had made it clear that 


_such a summit could take place 


only if the Soviet Union prevailed 
upon Vietnam to pull out. its 
troops from Kampuchea, Gorba-: 
chev, he said, knew about this 
condition. Wu said. Q `. 
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‘Historical View of Economic 


- DILIP SIMEON _ Se, de 


\ 
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_ inner universe of the asylum by asking its inmates 


T™: founder of neo-classicism, Alfred Marshall, 
-+ defined economics as ‘the study of man “‘in the 
ordinary business.of life.” It is not surprising that. 


‘he should have referred to life as a’business, — bis . 


choice of phrase is but an example of the uncritical ` 
idedlogical reflexes of capitalist society which char- 
acterise much of ‘social science’. When we are 
urged to “‘be Indian, Buy Indian”, is not ‘being’ . 
equated with ‘buying’? When state policy is pro- 
claimed as being neither Right nor Left, but merely . 
‘Good for India’ (all states: exult in patriotic virtue), . 
does not this mystical abstraction serve as an ideo- 


-logical cloak for the accumulation of capital, as a 


mode of répresenting the interests of á part of society 
as its collective interest? Does it not serve to rémind 
us that the- very notion of the Good is tending 
towards global uniformity and subject to IMF. 
approval? Dominant trends in social science treat 
as axioms such’ phrases as ‘‘the Productivity of 


` Capital’, the “Good for the Nation”, “the Gréatest 


Good of the number”, the “Growth of thé Econo- 
my”, etc. all of which serve to obfuscate still further 
the objects of their investigations. 

In an essay on,Marxian economics? — she pre- 
sumes there is such a thing, — Joan Robinson 
dismisses Marx’s method as ‘‘Hegelian. stuff and 
nonsense”, and then goes on to speak of the ‘pro- 
ductivity’ of ‘capital, reducing the latter sometimes 
to machines and sometimes'to applied -science and 
technology. She goes on to appeal of the necessity ` 
of liberating capital from private ownership, as if’ 
its alien and despotic character were not its very 
essence. The plot thickens. Jt is clear that we need ' 
to look critically at the Janguage of economics. and 
to ‘look outside its domain, because to ask the 
apologists of’ the status-quo for clarifications of 
basic questions is like expecting to ‘comprehend the 


to write textbooks of grammar. : ; 
` The so-called political science reduces the defini- 
tion of: the nation-state to an arithmetical sum of 
geographical, demographic and social attributes with 
no apparent links between them. Similarly, common- 
sensical economics refers us to three. “factors of 


` production”, Land Labour and Capital, ‘understood’ 


not merely as three forms of distribution of revenue, 


„but as three independent sources of value, creation, 


working harmoniously together. Marx referred to 
this conception sarcastically as the ‘Trinity formula’, 
and said? of these ‘factors’, that “‘they ‘have about 
the same relation to each other as lawyers fees, red 
beets and music.” Denoted thus by the Trinity , 
formula. capitalism appears as “an enchanted, ` 


The author ‘teaches History -in Ramjas 
College, University of Delhi. The first. draft of 
this paper was read out at a seminar in Hindu 
College on November 6, 1985. 
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perverted, topsy-turvy world, in which: Monsieur le 
Capital and Madame la Terre do their ghost-walking _ 


as social characters and at the same'time as mere 


things.”* Marx stresses that it, is an-illusion to 
derive ground-rent simply from the earth, or wages 
simply from labour, but that these forms of distri- 
bution presuppose modern, capitalistically modified 
landed property, and ‘modern wage-labour. Land 


-and labour in this simple form are common to all 


modes of production, whereas capital is a definite, ` 
social production relation,, belonging to a definite 

historical formation of society. . ‘ ; 

’ Paradoxically, the same common-sense which : 
treats capital as a thing, a mere natural factor of 

production, also tells us that capital creates wealth, 

that money somehow magically begets more money, 

and that profits spring automatically from the 

difference between the cost price and the sales-price 

of commodities. Marx, on the other hand, refers’ to 

capital as being ‘productive’ only.in the one sense, 

of its. being the ruling social relation of the. 
bourgeois mode of production, a relation which ° 
enforces surplus labour in a disguised form, and 

develops the social productive forces. But by no 

means does ‘it’ add to the value of commodities or 

create ‚value. To confound capital with labour as 


-two equivalent ‘factor’s of production’ is to confuse 


the energy behind the whiplash with the motive 
power provided by the horse. Its real ‘productivity’ 
lies in its insatiable hunger for surplus-value. Thus, 
questions such as “what is wealth?”, and “what are 
the factors of production?”, resolve themselves 
further into the question, “what is productivity?”, 
and this cannot be dealt with except historically, 

_ An economy is purportedly a population engaging ` 
in production. But the former invariably breaks up 
into classes and interest groups which do not 


' always co-exist harmoniously. And as it engages in 


the reproduction of its social life, it does so within 
given forms of state and property relations, socio- 
cultural institutions, etc. These are always historico- 
specific, and we cannot collapse them together under 


‘such ‘phrases as the “life of the Nation’’, if for no’ 


other reason but that.the nation-state itself is merely 
one Of these historico-specific forms. To draw a 
straight line backwards in time, deriving a simple 
connection between the glorious Present and the 
‘golden’ ages of Antiquity is to vulgarise history 
beyond recognition. Thus, “Indus Valley to Rajiv 
Gandhi” ‘is as ridiculous a connection as ‘““Mohenjo- 


-daro to Zia-ul-Haq”’, “Plato to Papandreou”, and 


“Big Chief Sitting Bull to Ronald Reagan”. 

i On reflection, we find that production is not a 
simple, but a circular and pulsating process which 
includes distribution, exchange and-consumption as: 
internal moments. Production creates the objects 
appropriate to given needs, distribution divides them 
according to social laws, exchange parcels out the 


fe 
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ivided shares to. individuals, and -consumption 


becomes the satisfaction’ of deed. But,“ simul- 
taneously, production is a consumptive process, and, 
further, consumption is a productive process. 

- Distribution, apart from being merely the distribu- 
tion of products, seems to precede production. Con- 
quest or peasant revolution may alter the distribution 


of landed property and thus.affect production. The ` 


distribution of the instruments of production, of the 


members of society among-various branches of pro- - 


duction, are elements comprised within production 
which determine its structure. However, if these 


relations appedr as the natural presuppositions of . 


production for one epoch, they were themselves the 


historic product of another. Again, a certain pattern ` 
of éxchange is involyed within production itself, and- 


is a constituent of it. However, the nature of 
exchange, whether private or otherwise, its intensity,. 
and the forms of exchange between town’and country" 
are all comprised within the specific forms of pro- 
duction and the‘division of labour. a? 
.Thus, production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption are not identical, but elements of the 
same totality, within which the process always 
. returns to, begin anéw.® Moreover, ‘‘in all forms of 
society there’ is one specific kind of production which 
predominates over the rest, whose relations thus assign 


rank and influence to the. others. It is a general’ 


illumination. which bathes ‘all the’ other colours and 
-modifies their particularity’”®, : ~~, 

A part from categories such as population and 
` production, the concept of wealth is itself historically 
variable. The idea of national wealth, for instance, 
appeared among the Europeans in the. 17th ‘century, 
in the argument that wealth is created only to enrich 
the state, and from this, that the generation of wealth 


is the purpose of modern states. Contrast this' with’ 


Grecian antiquity, wherein wealth way not consider- 
ed the aim of production, but the question was rather 


which form of property created the best citizens. | 


Economic doctrines such as the medieval European 


Monetary and Mercantilist systems, (which located | 


-wealth in its objective form of the. precious metals,). 
and Physiocracy, (which located it solely in ground 
rent), elaborated the concept of. national wealth, 
Wealth, considered not as this or, that object, but as 


an' abstract, universal category, the product of labour . 


as such, was the great step forward in classical politi-. 


cal-economy takeri by Adam Smith., Of course, for: ` 


him, wealth was'still the product as dead, objectified 
labour. It is also true that he could make this intel- 


lectual breakthrough because of the greater matura- - 


tion of the division of labour‘in' his times — indiffe- 
rence to any specific form of labour presupposes a 
very developed totality of real kinds of labour,’ _ 
Thus our first critical glance shows. us that con- 
cepts such ‘as wealth; population, and production 
have, to be. broken down and reassembled both 
© logically and historically, and further, that even the 


themselves can be dynamically comprehended by us, 
only as historically determinate. It is not accidental 
that what we call respectively, profit and interest, 


'. were referred to by craftsmen as maintenance and by . 


moneylenders as rent in medieval times, nor is.it 
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surprising that to certain so-called primitive societies, 
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the very distinction we make nowadays between 
worktime and’ leisure-time would be completely 
meaningless. 
production’, it -must be stressed that.social charac- 
teristics such as value, interest, etc,.cannot be consi” 
dered natural properties of the things to which they 
seem attached.’ Capital does not derive: from mere 
theans of production, nor wages from labour,- nor 
rent from land, any more than money springs (imma- 
culately- conceived as it were), from the'mere exis- 


Now, going back to the ‘factors of - 


os 


tence of gold and silver. ‘As well might one proceed ` | 


directly from coal to steam engines and from the 
human race to’ bankers, pickpockets and college- 


lecturers! Between an activity such as labour (assum- : 
ing that it is conceived of as such by the doer), and 


its historical form, between a thing such as a machine 


and its social form -and function, there is a logical - 
distance which must be covered conceptually in order - 


to do justice to its uniquely historical characteristics. 


Under capitalism a further complication arises. ~ 


Not only do categories representing production rela- 
tions have to be considered historically, but also as 
reified entities ie, as abstractions which have acquired 
a life of their own, a material aswell as ‘spiritual’ 
form. Commodities appear as bearers of social 
relations, and production relations such as intetest 
and” capital assume a material form and strut about 
as forces independent of human will, with autonom- 
ous interests. (One might well consider’ why words 


such as interest, credit, and trust appear in monetary - 


transactions in the first place). Instead ‘of humanity 
being the goal of production, production becomes’ 


the goal of humanity, .divided into classes and . 


alienated by its historical’ creations.: Instead of 
‘living labour using dead, objectified labour for the: 
fullest possible enrichment of social life, on the con- 
‘trary, we have dead, objectified labour, fetishised as. 
capital, ruling over living labour for the sole purpose 
of its self-augmentation ,in‘the form of profit. - We. 
do not survive in order to create, but rather, we sell 
and pervert our creativity in order to survive. This 
inversion of subject and object is.a necessary. product 
of real cause’ and illusions about: it are essential to 
the continuation of the process of capital accumulation. 
If capital is not a thing, not machines or techno- 
logy but a’ production relation, how do.we define it? 
Marx’s extremely rich conception admits of no easy 
summary. But an elementary outline “would ‘call it 
self-expanding value, the process by which value, the 
substance of which is abstract labour, continually. 
augments itself through a ‘generalised expansion of 


- commodity production. Its sole aim is the accumula- 


tion of wealth for its own sake, and in its most 
abstract form, viz., money. It is for this reason that 


_ Marx considers capital has representing the achieve- 


ment of immortality by money. - i 


_ The starting point of Marx’s analysis, therefore, : 
_ contains the crucial distinction between the thing, |.” 
language that past societies .have used to describe ” 


the production process in its material technical- 
-aspect on the one hand, and their respective social 
forms and functions on the other. In his definition 
of the commodity, the latter is resolved into a unity 
of two aspects, use-value and exchange-value: The 


former’ refers to the object asa specific artifact of | - 


utility (and this includes intangible images and ser-. 
Vices), and the latter to the same object as an ex- 
changeable good which possesses an abstract quality, 
.Value, which makes it commensarable with every 
other object and service. It-is only the fusion of its 


y ¢Oncrete with its abstract properties that makes it a‘ 


commodity, that universal particle of ‘the global 


N market-place. . f ; 


Pre-capitalist, production relations .are . usually 
semi-permanent, and embodied in fixed, hierarchica 
relationships cemented. by convention, culture, and ` 

‘ direct physical coercion.’ In’ capitalist society such’ 
permanent and direct relationships’ do not exist; 
capitalists, landowners and workers are formally, 
autonomous, and individnal commodity owners who 
' establish their relationships in the market, as social 
representatives of so-called factors of .production:— 
the capitalist being capital personified, (“capital 
endowed with flesh and a will”, as Marts puts it,) 
the landowner.— land, and the wage-earner the more 
. personification of the power to labour.® 
tion relations are established by the immediate or 


_~ expected ‘mediation `of things, and the‘innumerable 


repetition of these types of transactions lead to the 
crystalisation of production relations in the forms of 
social properties of things. This is what Marx calls 
reification of the production relations, or the 
“materialisation of.- the -person”.® Furthermore, 
abstract, . social qualities become fastened onto 
things and preserved within them even when the 
production relations are interrupted. Things ‘appear 
to come forthwith a’ fixed and determinate social 
form and thereby excercise an influence on people’s 
behaviour, — the impact ‘of society on the indivi- 
` dual being carried out through the social form of 
- things. When the things determine the social 
character of their owners, the personification of 


things'seems complete. The circulation of money, . 


-` which is both the product and the producer of social 


BM 


, production relations, demonstrates most-clearly the 
process of the . reification of produion ‘relations and 
the personification of things.’ The two aspects stem 
from each other, yet personification is more directly 
observed. Currencies, and: commodities have 


strengths, weeknesses, and mutual socio-political : 


relations, with explicit effects on the behaviour of 
economic agents. But the fact that the social form of 
things is traceable to the production relations among’ 
people, is not so obvious, being the conséquence of 
a long historical process, not immediately discerni- 
ble. However, if the two processes are-not com- 
prehended together, social powers appear as. the 
natural attributes of things. Value is seen in money, 


productivity in capital, etc. This common sense of | 


the market place, this ‘‘réligion of- everyday life”, is 
the commodity fetishism to which economics and the 
` gocial-sciences fall victim., But the semblances are 
produced , by. reality itself, since the market is the 


` place where we can actually observe the operation of- 


material relations between persons and social rela-` 
tions between things. Fetishism is not only a pheno- 
menon of social consciousness, but of social being. 
‘Since a capitalist economy is not- based on a deli- 
berate and conscious allocation of Jabour different 
‘branches, the division of labour” takes place through 
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All produc- « of labour, 


: necessary labour time. 


í 


the market-deviations of market prices from values 


-~being the mechanism for establishing an equilibrium 


among .various sectors of production. Thus com- 
modity production: is a system of constantly distur- 
bed, equilibrium, each: disturbance provoking a 
tendency -for ‘its re-establishment. The law of value 
thus appears, for Marx, as the law of equilibrium 

„and the regulator of _ Production ‘for the capitaltst 
economy... Dat e 

-. What, then, is value? It is directly proportional 
to the quäntity of labour, necessary for the produc- 
tion of a commodity. But under capitalism, specific, 
„concrete labour is not deliberately socialised, but 
‘becomes socialised only through the act of exchange. 
In exchange, the specific type of labour and the 
specificity of the utility are completely abstracted — 
the labour which determines value is abstract and 
socially necessary: labour, —not physiologically equal 


- or socially equalised labour.!? It is labour in general. 


‘In precapitalist economies, it was the specific kind 
its particular aspect, which constituted the 
` social bond. Whether in the caste.based Indian 
jajmani system or in serf-based feudal agriculture, 
communal production made it, impossible for indi- 


vidual labour. to be private because the individual — 


had a function as a member-of a social organism. 
But labour under capitalism i.e. capital posited wage- 
labour) is in its immediate sense the labour'of a 


private separate: individual." However, products as - 


values have to embody socia] labour, in order 
to. be convertible fiom one.use-value into all others. 
They become such embodiments only by taking: on 
the form abstract, universal labour. Just as a com- 
modity has two aspects, the determinate and the 
abstract, so too does the labour which produces it. 
The abstract character of labour assumes its most 
develoned form with the emergence of a world 


market and global commodity production. Further- ` 


more, since~different exemplars: of the same com- 
.modity are. produced under different conditions, 
oppositions between individual and market (social) 
values must appear, especially as individual ‘capita- 
parision with market value so as to extract super- 
‘profit. Thus it is the values of the dominant mass 
.of products ofa given type which determine ‘the 
market value — this is what is meant by socially- 
Abstract labour .and value 
therefore, have a social, not a material or biological 
character. ; D 
The function of mcney now appears logically fused. 
with the operation of the law of value. _Since the 


natural distinctness of commonities must come into’ 


contradiction with their economic equivalence, their 
value has to. achieve a material existence which is 
* qualitatively distinguishable from them. To “put it 
in another way, in order that the labour of a private 
individual may become the ‘embodiment of social 
labour, a real mediation is required; the abstraction 
has to be objectified in the real process of exchange. 
‘Two commodities which exchange must ‘double’ 
themselves, ie., compare each other with a third one, 
which represesents each as exchange-value, as con- 
gealed, socially necessary labour-time, This objec- 
tive, universal equivalent is money, the representa- 
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- lists always strive to lower individual values in com- : 


i ` 


tion 1 of abstract wealth, the mediator of all goods 
and services that are exchangeable. , Thus the riddle 
presented by money is but the riddle presented by 
commodities. 
commodities commensurable. Quite the contrary. 
Because all.commodities, as values, are objectified 


“It is not money that renders the . 


human labour, and therefore- in : themselves com- - 


mensurable, their values can be communally measur- 
ed in one and the same specific commodity, and this 
commodity can be ‘converted. into ‘the common 
measure of their yalues, that is into money. Money 


as a measure of value is’ the necessary form, of 


apperance of the measure of value which is 
immanent in commodities, . namely labour- 
time. ee 


‘From primitive forms ‘of money such as cattle, 
in the - 


shells or hides, and with the increase 
frequency: of exchange, gradually the precious 
metals established their peculiar serviceability due to 
their malleability, indestructibility and their com- 


` 


‘ 


pression of great exchange value in little space. “The ' 


truth of the proposition that ‘although gold. and 
silver are not by nature money, money is by nature 


gold and silver, is shown by the fitness of the physi--, 


cal properties of these metals for the functions of ` 


money.””* The practical difficulties in the: way of 
. coining minute quantities of gold, the loss of weight 
caused by constant use, and the tendency -to mint 
the less precious before the more precious, (copper 
before silver; silver before gold, etc—these facts partly 
explain the emergence of the token-form of money. 
But the potential for this emergence lies-in the fact 
the currency of coins creates a distinction between 
their metallic and their functional existence. When 
the function of money as medium of circulation 
becomes completely independent of the value of gold 
- asa . commodity, ` relatively valueless ` things: can 
serve as coins in jts'place' This Purely symbolic 
character of the currency is masked to some extent 
in the/case of metallic tokens, but stands out plainly 
in the form of paper money. 
. The presentation of the exchange- -value of a 
commodity as an independent entity is here only 
a transient aspect of the process. The commodity 


is immediately replaced again by another com-: . 


modity. Hence in this process which continually, 
makes money pass from hand to hand,.it only 
needs to lead a symbolic existance. Its func- 
tional. existence so to speak absorbs its material 
existence. Since it isa transiently objectified 
raflection of the prices of commodities, it serves 
only as a symbol -of itself, and can therefore be 

. replaced by another symbol. One thing, is 
necessary, however; the symbol of money, must 
have its own objective-social validity. ‘The paper 
acquires this by its forced currency.’’!4 


In one of his earliest writings, dated 1844, Marx 


describes the social implications of the objective 
power of money in bourgeois society and its charac- 
ter as expression of general human ‘alienation’, ‘or 
‘estrangement’. 

. By possessing the property of buying every- 
thing, .. ... Of appropriating all objects, money-is 
thus the object of eminent possession. -The 

` universality of its property is the omnipotence of 
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Da honoured, and hence its possessor. 


_ his 


its being.* It is therefore regarded as omnipo- 
tent,... That which mediates my life for me, also 
mediates the existence of other people for, .me. 
For me it is the other person ... The extent of 
. the power of money is the extent of my power 
'.. 44. what I am and am capable of is by no means 
“determined by my individuality ... Iam bad, 
dishonest, unscrupulous, stupid; but money is 
Money is 
the supreme good, therefore its possessor is good. 

1 .Money, besides, saves me the trouble Of being 


*. dishonest: I am therefore presumed honest. I 


_am brainless, but money is the real brain ofall 
" things and how then should its possessor be 
brainless? Besides, he can buy clever people 
for himself, and is he who has power over the 
-clever not more. clever than the clever? Do not 
I, who thanks to money am capable of all 
_,that.the human heart longs for, possess all 
‘human capacities? Does not my money, therefore, 


. If money is the bond: binding me to human 
4 life, ‘binding society to me, connecting me with 
nature and man,is not money the bond of all 
bonds? Can it not dissolve and bind all ties? Is 
. it not, therefore, also the universal agent of 
1, separation? . It is the visible divinity, ... the 
common procurer of people and nations. ... The 
distorting and‘confounding of all human and 
natural qualities, the fraternisation of impos- 
„sibilities —~ the divine. power of money, lies in 
., its charactar as meris estranged, alienating and 
self-disposing speciés-nature, Money ‘is te 
alienated ability of mankind?” | 


ISTORICALLY, the less developed the level. of 
exchange, the greater the social power of the 
traditional community which binds individuals 
together, whether these be ancient tribes, agrarian 
communities, or servile villages, craft guilds, etc. 
The dissolution of all products: and activities into 
commodities means the dissolution of fixed personal 
relations‘of mutural. dependence. and their replace- 
-ment by a global structure of capital to whose logic 
all individuals are subordinated.’ Whereas earlier 
they depended on one another, (even. ifin brutal 
forms), now they are ruled by. abstractions borne by 
things, all of which appear as if they were natural, 
uncontrollable conditions. The individual now 
carries his social power, his bond with society, in 
pocket; and strangely enough, this social 
quality appears asa numerical and material magni- 
tude which determines his life. - 
,Because` the money relation tends to dissolve- 


traditional _ties and distinctions -of blood, status, ` 


education etc.,-it appears as the great leveller and 
seduces the democratic pretensions of the bour- 
geoisie. After all, the building blocks of capitalist 
democracy, the reified categories ‘man and citizen’ 
afe umbilically connected to the social power of 
the money-relation. The very emergence of the 
modern phenomenon of the’ social individual is 
engendered by the development of this relation, But 


1 


` transform all my incapacities into their contrary? 


x 


r 
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this. social individual remains in bondage to class 
existence, and to an: autonomous, impersonal stzuc- 
ture wherein. all of his/her powers, activities, and 
relationship are made vulnerable to colonisaion 
by an entity (the economy) outside ,of and above 
people themselves.‘ Money reigns supreme as the 


arbiter of social life, being the physical medium into - 


\ which all exchange-values aré dipped, ‘obtainiug a 
form corresponding to their general character. The 
logic of mediation takes over — just as Christ. the 


god-man becomes more important than. God him- ` 


self, the saints more important than Christ, and the 
Popes superior- to the saints, money becomes the 
secular god of the society of commodity produzers. 
The intermediary is always the real power over that 
which he mediates to me.) The domination of person 
over person is transcended by the universal domi- 
nation of things over people, the product over the 
producers. 


wr GINCE everything i is obtainable by money, there is 
nothing higher or holier. Since money surrerders 
- to everything, and is yielded in return of anything, 
-it becomes-the universal means of corruption and 
prostitution. In fact, ‘“‘universal prostitution appears 
"as a necessary phase-in the development of the 
social character of personal talents, capacities, zbili- 
ties, activies.”!® The less developed the patteris of 
exchange, the more does money, whose appearance 
„by far predates the emergence of capitalism. lie 
“dormant in the form of a: hoard, while remaining at 
the same time the first from in which abstract social 
wealth can be held. Because it is the objective “orm. 
of the universal equivalent, it is both the fountain- 
`“ head and-the purest object of greed. And because 
it distorts and confounds all human-and nalural 
_ qualities, Marx calls:it the alienated ability of 
. mankind. 
With the fuller development of exchange, money, 
“instead of withdrawing from’ circulation int> the 
hoard, becomes the essential lubricant of circulction. 
“In fact, the development of capital as a generclised 
social relation is based: upon the objective exis:ence 
of the universal equivalent. Money as such alzeady 
contains the /atent quality of "being capital “All 
’ commodities are perishable money; money is the 
imperishable commodity.” ... “The immortality 
which money strove to achieve by setting itself 
negatively against circulation, by withdrawing from 
it, is achieved by capital, which preserves itself 
‘precisely by abandoning itself to circulation.” The 
tangible thing loses its rigidity and becomes a pro- 
cess. This process, the endless: oscillation be-ween 


money and the totality of commodities, is identical - 


with capital, whose motive logic is nothing but self- 
expansion. The imperialism of capitalism, which 
appears historically as the domination of the ‘West’, 
is in fact far more insidious; with the universali- 
sation of the commodity-form, it engenders the 
invasion, colonisation and subjugation of every 
aspect of human ‘material’ and ‘spiritual’ life, as 
well as its natural environment; it brings about the 
-downfall. of all traditional forms of community, and 
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‘tion in social life. 


the advent of atomisation, saiaratioh and alienis 
Money was originally the repre- ` 
sentative. ofall values in the` inverted reality of 
capitalism, all real products and labours become the, 
representatives of money. 

The only way in which this perpetual spiral of self- 
expansion can take place is if money is exchanged 
for a use-value from which exchange-value itself 
develops, is producéd;and increased. This, exchange 
must at the same time bẹ a genuine exchange 
betweén two sovereign owners of commodities. This 
is possible when there exists a class of proletarians 
who lack the means both of labour and existence, 
who are obliged to sell their capacity for labour, 
as their only saleable commodity. Since the worker 
can produce more value in the working day than 


‘is socially necessary to reproduce his daily life, it 


follows that the only exchange by which money can 


* become full-fledged capital is when the money-owner 


enters into an exchange with the owner of labour 
power. The form of equivalent exchange is in this 
case the basis foran actual appropriation of alien 
labour time without exchange. Thus Liberty, Equa- 
‘lity, and Property for the bourgeoisie turn into 


“formal liberty, abstract’ equality, and real property- 


lessress for the workers. 

The above is a brief outline of the basic, concepts 
with which Marx developed a comprehensive critique 
of the logic of capital culminating in the postulate 
of the tendency forthe rate of profit to fall. What 
is the significance of these concepts? Marshallian 
economists who specialise in the study-of market be- 
haviour, treat nations such as the fetishism of com- 


‘modities and the question of the content of value as 


metaphysical speculation and hairsplitting. Moreover, 
they treat political economy as if it were the long- 
dead grand-parent of modern economics. But this is 
a grand evasion. According to I I Rubin, the last of 
the great Russian political economists in the 
classical mould, “Political Economy deals with 
human working activity not from the standpoint of 
its technical methods and instruments of labour, 
but from the standpoint of its social form. 
It deals with production relations which are 
established among people in the process of 
production, ™® It is not the study of scarce 
resources or of prices, but.a study of social relations, 
of culture. , It asks why productive forces develop 


Within a particular social form, why the machine 


process unfolds’ within the context of business 
enterprises, why industrialisation has taken the form 
of capitalists development, and why capital ona 
global scale engenders perpetual crises and militari- 
sation. `It provides sharp insights into the superces- 
sion of the traditional ethical fabric of society by ` 
efficiency, amorality, and mindless egotism. Where 
Marshall professes to study “‘man.in the ordinary 
business of life’. Marx inquires’ why life is over- 


, taken by business and why this conflict-ridden life 


is considered ordinary. This is because he was not 
restricted by the horizon of the capitalist economy 
and saw it as only one of Past and Possible forms 
of economy. 

The fact that the hanat hand is capable of a high 
degree of dexterity is presupposed in the very 
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aeie, and shape of’ implements it makes: and 
uses, such as the pen, the plough, the steering wheel 
and the keyboard. Similarly, within the existent 
“structures of political, military and economic insti- 
tutions, and within. their conceptual languages, the 
history of their. emergence lies suspended in their 
being, — a history of conflicts of ideas and interest 
groups, of struggles between contending moralities, 
and of the brutal dispossession, and dismemberment 
of traditional communities from. Red-Indians.to Zulus 
to Adivasis.: The primitive accumulation of capital 
was accomplished by a violent usurpation of alien 
labour, — the history of colonialism, both internal 
and ‘external, is well documented. 


democratic institutions, opaque production relations, 


and highly complex ideological control mechanisms ` 


— in which the social-sciences play their appointed 


role. ier 


“The, oldest social specialisation, the speciali- 
sation of ‘power, is at the root'of the spectacle. 
The spectacle is thus a. specialised activity which 
speaks for all the others. It is the diplomatic 
representation of hierarchic: society. to itself, 
“where all other expression is banned. Here the 
most modern is also the most archaic.” emphasis 
added )?° 
The commodity can only -be aiiderstauds in its 
` undistorted essence when it become the universal. 
category of society as a whole. Only in this con- 
text does the reification produced by commodity 
relations ‘assume decisive.. importance both. for 
the objective evolution of society.and for -the 
stance: adopted by'men towards it. Only then 
„does the commodity become: crucial for. the 
- subjugation of’ men’s consciousness... and for 
their attempts to comprehend the processor to 
rebel against its disastrous effects -and liberate 
themselves from servitude to the “second nature’ 
so créated,”-+ f 
Marx’s planned’ project of separate studies : of 
Landed Property, Wage-Labour, The World Market 
and the State were never ever begun But although 
he could not have foreseen tbe trajectory of the 
future development of world history, his concepts 
help to identify the direction in which a critique of 
the modern Statist economic can proceed. They are 
also crucial 
historical role played by the various currents of 
orthodox Marxism in this century: Take for example, 
the treatment of ‘use-value’ in the classical tradition. 
(Despite the schism caused by’the First World-War 


` - and the Russian Revolution, Russian Social-Demo- 


cracy and its adherents remain rooted in Second 
International Marxism.) In this tradition, ‘‘there has 
always been a biological approach to need combined 
with a,purely economic and technical definition of 
labour. Control was assumed to be solely a matter of 
‘control’ over the means of production, in the eco- 
nomic sense and the assumption was continued that 
sccieties meet a certain physiological substratum of 
needs.”??. But if need, want and desire are -not 
merely passively present, as a- substratum which 
capital represses but are themselves actively formed 
by a social structure then, need, too, appears as 
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Modern forms’ 
of domination, however, are mediated by proto- 


to a critical understanding of: the’ 


historically determinate abstraction, a social relation. 
Just as. in exchange-value the producer is not a 
creator, but only socially abstract Jabour-power, 
in use-value the consumer is not an expression of 
desire and fulfillment, but of socially abstract Need, 


since exchange presupposes that the objects are ~ 


already socially rationalised as. useful. But’ this 


social rationality is grounded’ upon the fetishes of / 


the commodity-form and the necessary illusions of 
the market-place. Thus the apparent autonomi- 


` sation of use-value is yet another necessary illusion, 


it expresses nothing but the subjugation of use-value 
to, the logic of’ exchange-value. The ‘built-in 
obsolescence’ of certain commodities, the psychology 
of consumerism, the deliberate destruction of use- 
value, and the careful manipulation of minetic need 
— all these phenomena point towards what. Debord 
calls the tendency of use-value to fall, which con- 
stantly develops newer forms of privation within 
increased survival, ‘This artificial scarcity is made 
possible ‘only through the mass consumption of 
illusions — and this fact bas implications both for 
a ‘theory: of the ‘media’ and of the state. 
capital- must be seen not: merely as a dictatorship 
over labouring capacities, but as a dictatorship over 


needs as well, 


To.carry this discussion a little further, consider 
the case of the advertising ‘industry’, which uses so- 
called neutral, managerial’ skills to create-halos. of 
desirability, around every conceiveable type of 
commodity. This activity, which is not' simply 
communication; (which i is its use- value), but a: deter- _ 
minate social form of communication whose aim is” 
the deliberate instigation of need for the require- 
ments `of accumulation, has now become the 
supreme ideological industry. The widespread 
currency-of the notion of ‘image’ for exampled, * 
demonstrates that advertising has destroyed the con- 
cept of.‘truth’. and replaced: it by ‘credibility’. In 
politics and in commerce, nothing is true or false, it is 
either credible or incredible, i.e. its image either sells 
or does not sell. In this sense, the Nazi propaganda 
chief, Goebbels was.the first great mass-scale ' adver- 
tiser: Today, governments, politicians, and capita- 
lists are all engaged in the mass production of 
images, whose effective. function'is the erosion of 
historical consciousness, ‘the engenderment of false 
needs, (such as Star Wars, Asiads, and other spec- 
tacular events and personages), the generalisation of 
the bourgeois personality (individualist, 
hedonisk),,and the perpetuation of the commodity- 
form. Being, which at first degenerated into having, 
has now evaporated into mere appearing. 

The implication of the above is that our view- of 
the State’ must go beyond the notion of instrumenta- 
lity. A stray remark by Marx runs thus, “The state 
is the concentrated expression of bourgeois Society.” 
But just as money predates and anticipates capital, 
so does ‘the state predate and anticipate its own 
modern Leviathan from. Moreover, money, state- 
hood and patriarchy strengthen‘ and fuse into one 
anather and become part of the prehistory of capital. 
The state embodies and upholds the abstract princi-- 
ples of authority, patriarchy and domination. It 
grows historically by positing the ‘Other’ (which is 
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acquisitive ` 


In short, ~. 
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nothing but the fetishisation of internal conflict), and 
‚its most common denominator remains the orgarisa- 
tion of’systematic violence.. Being both’ precedent 
and arena of capitalism, it cannot be treated asa 
mere tangential structure of epi-phenomenon of 
capital. The advent of self-expanding value-creates 
both the necessity and the possibility of meta-mor- 


\ phoses in the state-form, which gradually discards its 


Pia 


medieval attire and begins to base itself on a secular 
administration the separation of the ethical -from 
the economic domain. The state fuses which capital 


’ and provides for it the ground for its political legiti- 


misation. One might say that the state comes of age 
under capitalism. In this way, “the most modem is 
simultaneously the most archaic.” 

In .the global market-place, abstract Wealth, 
abstract Rights and Duties, abstract Power and 


abstract Needs all rule together. Instead’ of. the state’ 


being the “parasitic excrescence of social lfe”, 
(Marx) ‘now social life degenerates into the show- 
window of the state, and human life becomes a 
representation of a representation of itself. 

The state is thus a ‘concentrated past is not merely 
of capitalist social relations, but of historically given 
social relations which preceded capitalism as vell. 
‘The industrial revolution and democracy serve 
(among other things) as military and political modes 
of strengthening the state, which, in its new persona 
of state-capital and capitalist-state, generates sver 
newer forms of organised violence to beat cown 
popular resistance. Being . itself the percolate of 
historical violence, the modern state both provokes 
and feeds upon incessant social turmoil and the 
forms of human personality arising within such a 
society. Accumulation is accompanied by all-round 
militarisation, with the so-called Defence Estatlish- 
‘ment emerging at the core of state-life as the resosi- 
tory of all class-patriarchal virtues- Duty, Discipline, 
Order, Obedience, Manliness, Patriotism, and sc on. 
The benign ghost of Lord Keynes, now bedecked 
with'medals of valour, hovers over the miliary- 
‘industrial complex. - 

Whenever capitalism entered a period of declning 
investments aod profitability, the capitalists and 
economic ‘scientists’ proposed, (as they do nov, in 
the approaching crisis), the still further expansicn of 


productivity for restoring the profitability of capital. ` 


This can, of course, be their only solution. Its con- 
sequences are increasing monopolisation of sc-ence 
and technology, and their subordination to the. 
specific interests of conflicting capitals. Internatonal 
planning for meeting the real, human needs cf the 
world’s population is impossible due to the nation- 
statist form of capital. Productive power hence -urns 
increasingly into destructive potential which threatens 
the very continuation of the. human race. Clearly, 
capitalism has long since ceased to be a vehicle for 
the growth of the social forces of production. 

Today the .social intellect can manipulate the 
natural world so as to completely abolish material 


and cultural deprivation. But capital creates social ° 


disposable time not to leave itas such, fcr the 
benefit of society, but to transform it into surplus- 
labour time, into profit24 For capital, the worker 
ig not a condition -of production so much as work 
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-itself— if machines, water and air could produce -. 


profit, so much the better. Thus productivity and 
unemployment go hand in hand. (When the modern 
bourgeois announce that automation renders ana- 
chronistic. Marx’s theory of capitalist production, 
one can only respond that if anything is truly ana- 
chronistic,’ it is capitalism’ itself.) For Marx, the 
real wealth is humanity, and its collective productive 
power, and its measure ought to be disposable time.- 
But, under capitalism, wealth is founded upon 
proverty and could not exist without it, in much the 


. same way as.the wealth of.Southern Africa’s-racists 
` is founded upon the misery of its subject population. 


The property and power of the few presupposes the 


. destitution and powerlessness of the many. The 


economy of time has become that economy of cash; 
itis a'common place nowadays to say, Time is 
Money? since time has ceased to be an -expression 
of human life, whilst humans and nature have 
become mere carcasses of the time of capital (money 
and the working day.) Nearly. a .century and half 
ago, in 1840,- Robert Owen, one of the earliest 
utopian socialists, wrote, ‘Since the - general intro- 
duction of soulless mechanism in British manufac- 
tures, people have, with rare exceptions been treated 
as a secondary and subordinate machine, and far- 
more attention has been given to the perfection of 
the raw materials of wood and metals than to those 
of body and spirit.”?5. After two world wars and in 
the age of artifical intelligence, his-words serve to 
reminds us that itis ultimately only the powers of 
our collective’ body and spirit that can pull us 
back from the brink of self-destruction and, heal the’ 


EJ 


wounds of ruptured humanity. D . |: 
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Rabindra Nath Tagore, a Nobel Laureate, led a 
group of his Şhantiniketan students in triumphal 
march and composed poems to praise the Japanese 
warriors. Educated people in India were . also 
attracted by thoughts of Okakura Tenshin’s Asia is 
One. : T ; l 
Although both the countries have developed. a 
broad-based programme of mutual exchanges’ in 
fields af education, science, literary materials, the 
theatrical arts and visual arts under the Indo- 
Japanese cultural agreement of 1956, but exchanges 
have not-yet reached the intimacy and the frequency 
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as expected. Let us hope the Festival of India in ` 


Japan would renew the closeness between the people 
of the two countries. O ; 





Anjali: Drought ` 
(Contd. from page 15) -` 


cumulative wisdom of people can be used to mitigate 
the sufferings, of millions, it is difficult to imaging 
going back to an era without electricity, dams, hydel 
projects, etc, unless it is to be replaced by nuclear 
power,, which again requires water. 

Meanwhile, the water shortage will continue. 
Programmes meant for'reforestatión have continued 
to fail owing to social disparities, The much-touted 
social forestry programme, which envisages giving 
rights to poor planters over the trees they plant, has 
largely failed because of. the policy of distributing 
free eucalyptus saplings. The larger farmers have 
managed to take away saplings from nurseries. ‘The 
poor had no transportation facilities. Eucaluptus is 
also a known consumer of water which further des- 
troys soil quality. It provides no fodder or evan 
fuelwood, And the poor displayed little interest, in 


’ 
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-~ cultivating them. The promotion of eucalyptus is ~ 


also inextricably linked with the protection of certain 


` commercial interests. 


In Uttar Pradesh. large tracts of land-are being 
leased out to urban investors at throw-away rates, 
for eucalyptus farming. It brings in quick money 
for'the investor, while imporverishing the land and 
the millions who have no proprietorship of land. It 
looks like a blind alley and admits of.no prescrip- 
tions -although the diagnosis is universally agreed 
upon. O l To p 
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Workshop on. Tribal Development 


OBSERVER 
workshop on the ‘‘Perspective 


A of Alternative Tribal Deve- 
lopment”, organised by the 
Centre for Studies in Economic 
` Appraisal, Calcutta, ' in March 
„last evoked significant response. 
Researchers from Meghalaya, 
West Bengal, ‘Orissa, 
Delhi and Andhra .Pradesh parti- 
cipated in this meet. Tribal acti- 
vists like Professor Amiya Kumar ° 
Kisku, -Basta Soren, Bhudeb 
Mardi, Kumud Kundu Chow- 
. dhury ‘took active part in the - 
deliberations. Their contribution 
provided a wider base for discus- 
sions and an attempt was made 
to bridge. the gaps between the 
groups through mutual exchange 
‘of views. Perhaps for the first time 
an all-India workshop on such 
an issue of national importance 
was organised. Well known 
‘academicians like Asoke Mitra 
(Rtd I.C.S), B.K. Roy Burman, 
J.B. Ganguly, ` Vice-Chancellor 
_of Tripura University, Professor 
- Manindra Mohan - ‘Chakraborty, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Jadow- ` 
‘pur University, Professor 
Dhiresh. .. Bhattacharya, former 
‘Head of Economics Department, 
Calcutta University, Professor 


Bela Dattagupta, former Head .. 


of Sociology Department, Cal- 
cutta University, A.K. Danda, 
, Director, Anthropological Survey 


' of India, B..Janardhan Rao from 


Andhra, B.C. Parida from 


. Orissa, S.N. Guha Thakurta from 


North-Eastern Hill University, 
Sunil Sen from the Academy of 
«Science, Huuboldt University 


` and many others actively parti- 


‘,Cipated -in the three-day deli- 
_ berations. 

The workshop was inaugurated 
by Rajendra Kumari , Bajpayee, 
Union’ Ministrer of State for- 


Tribal Development. The Gover- 


nor of West Bengal, Professor l 


Nurul Hasan, ` presided. Dinesh 
Chandra Dakua, Minister of 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribes Welfare, Government of 
` West Bengal was the Guest-in- 
Chief. The workshop was'divided 
into six technical sessions and a 
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- groups, 


- low level of existence. 


under, the new 


* ` 
. 


- final plenary session. 


Asoke Mitra traced the roots 
of exploitation `of the tribals in 
the historical perspective. In the 
pre-British pericd, tribals were 
outside the scope of exploitation 


by - Hindu- society because the | 


areas they inhabited formed 
buffers between kingdoms. It is 
only when the tribals began com- 


‘ing -out of their’ isolation that 


they were - discrimirated upon. 
This is evident from the series of 
tribal revolts frome the 18th 


“century onwards, as recorded in 


history. 


N.G. Basu pointed out that 


there is historical evidence that 
the tribals of India have contri- 
buted in making Indian civilisa- 


' tion and culture rich and digni- 
` fied. 


- It is believed that the fore- 
fathers of some tribals had once 
ruled vast tracts of land of our 


country, but due to invasions . 


and conflicts between ` racial 
forefathers of tribal 
groups forced to flee to inacces- 
sible hilly .and forest areas. 


They were thus forced to lead a, 


secluded life, away from the 
mainstream of national life and 
moulded their living according 
to their new environment. 


socio-economic and cultural life 
came down to-an unenviable 
- However, 
they continued to nurture their 


. own socio-cultural, practices. It 


is these exclusive ‘socio-cul- 
tural practices’ in the field.of art 
and handicraft that grace the 


festivals of India and give India’s- 


international trade a boost. Left 
‘socio-political 
set-up, tribals have not gained 


much. On the contrary, accord-- 


ing to N.G. Basu, the new laws 
seeking to protect tribals have 
adversely affected them. 

A serious inveStigation into the 
overall changing plight of the 
tribal communities. in India 
would indicate the „complex 


nature of the development initia-- 


ted for the upliftment of these 
communities. The- dying ¢ cries of 


_ tribals of Pantala 


1 Thus , 
tribals who once enjoyed 4 rich 


‘development. 


a forever 


tribe, 
tribe- of Palamau, a 
ill-clad Bhil tribe of 


Kalhandi’s: 
bonded. 
hungry, 
Madhya Pradesh, the displaced 
Vachi of 
Broach district, of | Gujarat, 
a helpless convict of the Thane- 
based tribe of Maharashtra, 
a rising revengeful and 
restless Gond, of Adilabad of 
Andhra’ Pradesh, an . insecure 


` and wiping out tribes of Hima- 


layas, a never- ending insurgent 
and occasionally accommodated 
tribes- of the North-East, all 
together project a multi-faceted 
form and phase of ‘development. 
In all these cases and contexts, 
the oppression , emanated from 
development, however; remains 
real and glaring whereas its 
intensity and origins widely 
differ from one region to the 
other and one tribe to the 
other. , 

This gap in development bët: 
ween different communities finds ` 
recognition in the constitution of 
independent India. Article 146 
of our Constitution reads: “The 


state shall promote with special 


care the educational and econo- 
mic interests -of the weaker 


- sections. of -the people and in 


particular, of the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes and shall 
protect them from social. injustice 
and all forms of exploitation.” 


After independence, serious 
discussions ensued regarding the ` 
approach .needed for tribal 
One school of, 
thought suggested the continua- 
tion of the British policy ‘of 
‘segregation’ | popularly known ° 
as ‘National Park’ theory. These 
people suggested that the tribals 
should. be undisturbed ‘so as to 
preserve their tradition and cul- 
ture. Another group of people 
suggested complete assimilation ` 
of the tribals with the rest of the 
Indian people. This meant impos- 


.ing alien socio-cultural practices 


on the tribal community and in 
the process, loss of ethnic identity 
of the tribals. 


Ultimately, after’ prolonged 


-‘debates, discussions and interac- 


tions, a policy of ‘integration’ 
was adopted and our first Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru laid 
down. the following fundamen-' 
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. control, 


4 


tal principles i in relation to itribal 
development: 
1. People should develop 
along the line of their own 


genius and we should ‘avoid: 


imposing anything on them. 
We should try to encourage 
in every way their -own 

‘ traditional arts and culture. 

2. Tribal rights in Land and 
forests should be respectéd.. 

_ 3. We should try to train and 
build up a team of their own 
people to do the work of 
administration and develop- 
ment. 
nel from outside will no doubt -. 
be needed, 
beginniing. But we 
avoid introducing too many 
outsiders into tribal territory. 
4, We should not over ad-: 


whelm them with a multipli- 
city of ‘schemes. We should 


rather work and not in rivalry 


to, their own social and cul- 
tural institutions, 
5 We should judge results, 
not by statistics or the amount 
of money spent but the quality 
of human life that is evolved. 
Professor BK. Roy Burman 
felt that the present system of 
letting outsiders manage 
affairs of tribals has led to their 


backwardness. Development pro- ' 


grammes are framed by outsiders, 
based on what they think is the 


best and the decisions are enforc- | 


' ed upon the tribals! Resistance, 

therefore, is natural. All too 

often it is found that tribals lose 
over their productive’ 
resources. He noted that 80 per 

cent of, India’s mineral. wealth 

lay in ‘the tribal belts, yet the 

tribals got no benefit. Also, ʻa 

lion’s share of the’ funds demar- 
cated for tribal development is 
spent on maintaining the infras- 
t ucture. The tribals themselves 
got very little of it. 

__ Basta Soren, a tribal activist 

from Singbhoomt ` district, observ- 

` ed that in order to gain a, better 


understanding of the tribal ‘pro=' 
blem, it was necessary to under- ' 


stand the internal structure of 
tribal societies if one hoped to 
bring about changes ‘among 


tribals. The problem with current. . 


programmes for economic uplift- 
ment of the tribals was that they 


ignored the effect of social. itie, 


t 
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‘Some technical person- , 


specially in the,” 
should / 


the 


- 


tutions on its members. 
tunately, researchers, have not 
given enough importance to the 
‘identity of the tribals. In fact it 
is ironic that inspite of the large 
volume of work done on tribals, 
social scientists have yet to give a 
_ proper definition of the term, 
tribal. 

Professor N.G. Basu ° ` noted 


that most -tribal plans were not ` 


development oriented. The 
public sector enterprises in these 


areas do more harm than good.’ 


‘They take over tribal land but the 
displaced tribals are rarely provi- 
-ded employment in the factories. 

This leads to influx .of non- 
tribals into the areas making .the 
‘tribals minorities “in their own 
homeland: He emphasised the 


r „meed for restoration of alienated 
minister these areas, or over . 


land to the tribals-and prevention 
of further such land alienation. 
Jagannath Sarkar’s paper pro- 
vided a fairly: detailed analysis 
of the problems of the tribal belt 
in Bihar. He suggested that the 
tribal majority areas should be 
delimited and be made into 
states or autonomous district 


councils, so as to enable the 
tribals to manage -their own 
affairs. ne 

Sunil Sengupta arguéd that 
since language, ‘culture and 
education are interlinked, 


“developrrent of tribal languages 
was necessary as this would faci- 
litate education in, their mother 
tongue. Another vital ‘issue was 
development of common scripts 


' for each language For example, 
thè santhals have æ common ' 


language, but as they are spread 
over different states, they have 
adopted different scripts, that is, 
‘Bengali. Devnagiri, Alchiki and 
„Oriya. This adversely affected 
development of the language. He 
pleaded. for the setting up ofa 
Languages Commission. which 
would dea] with the problem of 
development of languages. . 


Kumar Chattopadhbyay’s :paper . 


showed how- the tribals’ were 
caught between two worlds — the 
modern and the traditional. They 
were unable to. compete with the 
‘so-called “achieving society” and 
in the tug-of-war that ensued, 
their, traditional world was being 
shattered. He thus, advocated 
regional plans based on the needs 


of the people. 
i NS 


Unfor: ` 


. average. 


Saswati Ghosh’s paper dealt 
with exploitation of tribal women. 
She felt that Adivasi women 
were doubly exploited — by their 
males- and the non-tribals. 
Narayan Kumar 


women. A.N. Bose’s' presentation 
dealt with an ‘experiment in 
village level planning undértaken 
by villagers in Midnapur ‘district. 
Jt was found to be highly, success- 
ful. ~ 

In the discussions, Thakur 
Prasad and BK. Roy Burman, 
stressed that.the right to self- 
determination was vital for tribal, 
communities. This was the only 
way the tribal would be out’ of 
the clutches of the bureaucracy. 


Banerjee also .. 
highlighted the problem of tribal. 


Asim Adhikary noted that we `“ ; 
need more empirical studies on + 


tribals so as to understand their 


‘ common features and also hetero- 


geniety in their lives. 


Malabika Das Gupta’ and 


Kumud K: Choudhury dwelt on . 


the development in Tripura while 
S.N. Guha Thakurta discussed 
the problems of the other States. 
Chaudhury: traced the develop: 


ment of Tripura since its merger ` 


with India in 1948. . Influx of 
refugees created pressure on land. 
The tribals were mainly engaged 


‘ in shifting ‘cultivation and they- 
` found that their area was shrink- 


ing. The major drawback of the 
Left Front government was that 
it laid more emphasis on granting 
individual ownership of land to 
tribals rather than on communal 
ownership. This made them fall 
prey to land alienation. He 
believed that the tribal in Tripura 


* were developing rapidly and were 
‘competing with, 
Extremist movements among the. 


the Bengalis. 


tribals is a result of this frustra- 


tion while competing with other : 


nationalities, 

- S.N. Guha Thakurta spoke of. 
the changes taking place in agri- 
culture. The tribals are gradually 
adopting settled 


laya had increased and, during 
some months in the years, the 
yield per acre in some of the 
States is higher than the national 
Exploitation of tribals 
by non-tribals is almost non- 
existent because of their over- 
whelming majority. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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cultivation. . 
. Fertiliser consumption in Megha- 





NEW CALEDONIA. '— 


Struggle to End French Colonialism 


JAI BHAG WAN 


T™ earth shaking events of 1914 and 1939 did tear 
' asunder the European world vision. Amidst 
global-disaster European civilisation confessed the 
non-permanence of the Politico-economic structures 
it had raised for over four centuries. The process 
of decolonisation witnessed a colossal conflict 
between colonialism and surging nationalism. ‘In 
some parts of, the colonised world mercantile greed 
reposed the burden of. preserving gains on a new 
flag-bearer — the USA. ‘Though the lure of holding 
onto colonial gains remained, the ability was no 
more there for most European powers, ` 

The French could not even collect their broken 
” bones from Indo-china after the defeat at Dien Bien 
Phu. The French, of course, were not used to giving 
up their empire without last-ditch try as was evident 
. in Indo-China and Algeria. And it held on wherever 
' jtcould. In the South Pacific in New Caledonia, 


Caldoches (French settlers) with a French nation’s. 


full backing are even today counterpesing brutality 
of force against Kanak nationalism.  - 

Melanesian New Caledonia is one of the oldest of 
the nine French confettis in the South Pacific. 
Actually, France took formal possession of the island 
territory in 1853. In less than 20 years after occupa- 
tion, New Caledonia witnessed a massive influx of 
investments. Initially, a central point of controversy 
was the issue of Jand acquisition by the Europeans, 
mainly the French. It was followed in late 1860s 
with a nickel-chasm. Both these factors caused a 


demographic drive from France to New Caledonia. | 


A. nickel boom in early 1870s completely eliminated 
“the Melanesian demographic majority in face of the 
French demographic invasion. Now, with a popula- 
tion of 160,000, New Caledonia registers only 44 
per cent strength of the Melanesian population.- Of 
the rest, somewhat 32-33 percent are Europeans 
‘(mainly French) and the others Asians, and Tahitians. 
This demographic reversal, which is a purely physical 
one, js largely the result of the mining boom. 

. The first century of colonial occupation was 
primarily dominated by agricultural activity with 
indigenous population engaged in root crops cultiva- 
tions. The ever thin soil offered little impetus to 
the local people for permanent cultivation. That 
was how the French migrants from business and 


“two, making a safe future for cobolt mining. 


The -mining boom revealed the hidden New 
Caledonian treasures,’ for multinational cartels. - 
Nickel and Chrome became the pivot of fullscale 
commercialisation of the economy. The mining 
industry from its earlier sloth emerged on the centre 
of activity for French capital. Even the depression . 
in the mining sector was sustained by heavy subsidy. 
The subsidy in itself was a wonderful fact of French 
economy which witnessed on the one hand the silent 
withering away of.severe mining cartels while on the 
other hand producing new ones. It was like creating 


„a new pig with the transfusion of ‘blood from an old 


dying pig. The subsidy transmission went to the ex- 
tent of protecting the mining cartel Societe Le Nickel 
(SLN) with the last move by the French state to 
overtake it. 

This move on the part of French state acquires a 
double significance. One, protecting a colonial 
hold to avoid the anti-nuclear protest at home and 
It can 
be remembered here that New Caledonia‘possesses 
about 21 per cent of world’s known cobalt resources. 
The French were so thrilled with the gains that 
even inthe face of 1976 nickel price depression, 
the Government was paying more subsidy than the 
output. This cost was in the past pocketed from 
the hungry work forcé. In the New Caledonian 


‘ nickel the French are trying to create an Exclusive 


commerce background became entrenched in agricul- . 


ture for diversification of crops. 
plantation helped to stabilise the economy. This 
situation continued till the Second World War which 
fully opened up the economy and integrated it into 
the world capitalist system. 


The author belongs to the Institute of Defence | 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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Ultimately, coffee ` 


Economic Zone. 

Over the corpse of the nickel elephant, the-French 
Government endeavoured to diyersify the economy 
now via development ‘of ‘tourism industry. The 
development of. agriculture was grossly. neglected 
at the cost of the fleeing of the impoverished agri- 
cultural population to the industrial or tourist 
sectors. What happened in those sectors was unex- 
pected for the Frenth. A Kanak Nationalism in 
the Pacific waters emerged, as alarmingly as the 
Vietnamese nationalism in the Mekong delta. The 
whole decade of the 1980s, thus witnessed the un- 


- imaginable tide of Melanesian nationalism asking 


for a Kanak nation. 
. i e 
AS early as 1878 a major revolt erupted in New 
Caledonia against the French.- The extent of 
land grabbing forced the Kanaks to react in a 
violent way.’ The brutal use of force suppressed the 
revolt. Over-cautioned, the French Government 
worked tooth: and nail to halt ‘the demographic 
decline. But the consequences were perennial. 
Martyrdom’ of some legendary figures repeatedly 
ignited Kanak nationalism. This flame of national- - 
ism couldn’t be extinguished even after the cruel 
policy of slashing Kanak demographic superiority 
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was adopted, A melanesian majority from 1920 to . 


1956 was physically scaled down by the 1970s. The 
French Government legalised the service and cash 
benefits against the Melanesians. There was a heavy 
exhodus for New Caledonia from even other French 
colonies. This immigrant inflow ensured a minority 
. status for the Melanesians. The resentment against 
the French migrants was as massive as the immigra- 
tions. . Bas a: 
At the end of the Second World War Melanesians 
were striving to tear off the French-style’apar- 


theid adopted through meagre reservations for. 


Melanesians in heavy physical labour sectors of the 
economy. An u1surmountable surge of Melanecian 
_ nationalism forced'the French to write off discri- 
mination in employment and in political rights — 
thotgh it continued to be in French ‘attitudes and 
practices. However, New Caledonians won their 
first victory in an officially changed ‘status of New 
Caledonia from a colony to an ‘overseas territory’ 
with facilities for enfranchisement and equal rate 
employment. But this was not enough; a continued 
discrimination against Melanésians gave birth to the 
demand for autonomy and then independence. The 
politicisation of the ‘issues resulted in the formation 
of a cohesive front organisation Front de Liberation 
Nationale Kanake et Socialists (FLNKS). Its major 
- demand is independence for New Caledonia, 


. The restoration of land entitlements to -Melane- 
sians dominated the political _ two 
decades from 1950s to 1970s,.and still continues to 
‘be the prominent demand of the FLNKS. To the 
land ownership restoration demand was added the 
demand for diversification of crops and coffee rais- 
ing., The consequent social tension and political 


struggle were acute. The result was the adoption of - 


some reforms by the Government. The reforms were 
demanded at two levels: lands to the Melanesians 
and. preference for. employment. in industry and 
service sector. The French perceived these demands 
as a threat-to their rule. That is why the scope and 
pace of reforms was very limited. n 
This situation continued till early 1970s when the 
nationalist movement was radicalised. Its slogans 
come to demand nothing less than independence. 
During these years a process of merger of: all 


Melanesian political parties broadened the ‘struggle.. 


Independence of other’ Melanesian islands like 
Vanuatu provided further hope and inspiration to 
the- Kanaks. The’ void between pro-independence 
and.pro-French. became wider, The political struggle 
for independence and the Rightists’ call for con- 
tinued French rule that sharpened in the late 1970s 
are entrenched in a. face to face confrontation 
today. ' ; : 
e 
THE Melanesians found that even after ‘the coming 
together of all pro-independence forces the balance 
of electorate favours the French. Still the tensions 
_ pressurised the French to revise and reform’ the 
legislation. But to keep New Caledonia as a colonial 


type of territory the immigrants of French origin 
were given the right of enfranchisement without any 
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consideration for the duration of stay. That is how 
the Government ensured a permanent: electoral 
majority. .That is the French style of democracy ` 
based on enfranchisement. . 

Obviously, the Kanaks are sure of defeat and loss 
of suzerainty if they dare forget struggle and opt for 
a ballot box decision. The result was the boycott of 
elections in November 1984, held amidst massive ` 
escalation of tensions as the Government deployed 
police and para-military forces. The Kanaks were 
forced to resume more direct action via -barricades 
and ‘occupation of municipal offices and gendar- 
meries. 


Violent repression ‘on the part of the Government 


. resulted in ambush and killings of the Kanaks. But 


the FLNKS?’ struggle mounted rapidly forcing- ‘the 
French Government to set up a commission headed 


by Edgard Pisani to fabricate a peace strategy. ` 


The Commission proposed independence under a 


French Association. And in that Association the ` 


French were to exclusively control defence and 
foreign affairs. The Commission further extended 
its mockery on the Kanaks and said the French citi- 


zens must occupy a special status: in. the proposed ° 


association. On top of everything, the French 
Government, no less than the socialist one, condi- 
tioned even those mock propositions with an appro- 
val by referendum to be crganised in- September 


_ 1987... The FLNKS immediately grasped the essence 
struggle for two | 


of the ‘neo-colonial’ device and opposed the referen- 
dum. The French Government proposed a- new. 
plan with a four-zone New Caledonia, each zone 


-having a Council responsible for planning. Even in - 


this plan, the FLNKS emerged victorious in three 
out of four regions. This FLNKS victory was 
buttressed by a conservative victory in the French’ 


~dominated industrial and commercial region of 


Noumea.. The plan was clearly devised ‘to retain 
French rule, though they had majority in only a 
single region. That the French Government wants. 
to’ keep New Caledonia as a colony by any amount 
of manipulations is now crystal-clear. f 

- Though the’ FLNKS sent a representation to the 
UN in 1975, it was not before 1986 that the Front 
startéd gaining external diplomatic support. The 
South Pacific Forum, an organisation of Pacific 
Ocean nations, debated the issue in its 1986 Fiji 
meeting. Similarly, the non-aligned’ nations, took 
up the issue at their Harare summit. Finally, iri 
December 1986 the US General Assembly. passed'a 
resolution in favour of referring New Caledonia to 
the Committee for the Abrogation of Colonial 


. Status. . The French Government, however, rejected 
‘the world assembly’s decision and .anpounced a 


i 


French-proposed referendum in September 1987. . 
The referendum of 1987 for continued. French 
rule in New Caledonia was conducted with ‘the 
deployment of a huge force amidst an FLNKS 
boycott followed by police and para-military crack- 
down. Now this year once again para-military~ 
forces conducted the proceedings in the french 
Presidential and New Caledonian general elections 
as the FLNKS boycotted them in massive 
strength. L3 -< 
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( Rajiv Gandhi: A Political Profile ~- 
VENIAMIN SHURYGIN | 


a NS a ee a n e e a 
The April 8, 1988 issue of Pravda, organ of the Communist Party of thé Soviet Union, carried 

an article on the Indian” Prime Minister. What is significant is that while taking a broadly 

positive attitude towards Raj v Gandhi, the article offered a glimpse of the Gsrbachev approach 

by providing, in the true glasnost spirit, a balanced picture of the compiex Indian reality without 

. | trying to conceal such developments as the wide public response to the March 15 Bharat Bandh 

“sponsored by the Left Opposition demanding resignation of the Rajiv Government and fresh 

parliamentary poll; the Government’s policies of import liberalisation and increased reliance on 

the private sector; the weaknesses of the Congress-I in several States and the defeats it suffered in 

West Bengal, Kerala and Haryana; the growing clout of regional parties like the Telugu Desam; 

as well as the malfunctioning of the Congress-I organisation highlighted in the repeated postpone- 

ment of the party’s organisational elections. At the same time it obseryed that most Indian obser- | \ 

vers felt “there was no real alternative'to the Congress-I today” . (which is quite different -from 

stating that Rajiv Gandhi had no alternative). Since the article is distinct from the course adopted 

by the Soviet pressin relation to Indian events during the Emergency (when the Emergency 

regime’s negative features were totally blacked out inthe Soviet media) and as it continues to 

evoke considerable interest and controyersy in the country’s political circles, the English rendering | ~ 
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. and crashed not 


_ elder son, Rajiv. 


of the article is-being published heré in full for the benefit of our readers. — Editor 


N the morning of June 23, 1980 an S2A ‘Pitts’ 
two-seater racing plane took off from Safdarjung 
airfield situated almost in the middle of the Indian 
capital and steeply climbed into the clear sky over 
New Delhi. People who came out into the streets 
for a gulp of fresh air at that early hour Watched 


the plane’s daring pilot make three consecutive - 


loops. Suddenly the aircraft spun out of control 
far “from the residence of 
Indira Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister. The ill- 


fated plane was piloted by her 33-year-old son, - 


Sanjay. - 


` There are, no .words to describe thé grief of the 


bereaved mother, the more so since Gandhi con- 
sidered Sanjay to be more than just her son. 


And really, by the end of the 1970s Sanjay’ 


Gandhi had developed into an.eminent political 
figure, the recognised leader of the youth wing of 
Indian National Congress-I party., 


sCarrying reports ‘about Sanjay Gandhi’s stately 


funeral, the Delhi-based papers published articles 
asking: “who will replace Sanjay and ‘fill the vacuum 
in the. political entourage of the Prime. Minister?’’ 


t 


the eyes of the Indians, primarily members and . 


supporters of the ruling party, turned to Gandhi’s 

Rajiv Gandhi was born in Bombay on August 20, 
1944. The name for the new-born baby was chosen 
by his grandfather, Jawaharlal ‘Nehru (at that time 
he was serving another term in the colonial prison for 
‘his political activities). Since chilahood Rajiv took a 
great-interest in technology. One of his classmates,. 
Shivendra . Bahadur Singh, recalled that at school 
Rajiv had spent all. his spare time near an old 
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Dacota plane which, no matter how, odd it May ' 
seem, stood in the schoolyarp. 

After graduation from the Secondary school in 
1962, Rajiv went to Britain and entered the depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering at a college in 
Cambridge: There, he metan Italian girl Sonia 
Maino of torino, who camé to Britain to majorin ` 
English. They were married in January 1968. Two 
years later their son Rahul, was born, andin an- 
other two years — Priyanka, their daughter. At 
that time Rajiv was working as apilot for the 
Indian Airlines Corporation, 

The premature Death of his younger brother 
dramatically chariged the life of Rajiv Gandhi. He 
had to take up. politics — a sphere of activity for 
wnich he seemed to have no obvious inclination. 
When the magazine New Delhi interviewed Rajiv 
Gandhi in August 1980 the reporter said that Indira 
Gandhi badly needed an ‘assistant who could be 
trusted completely and informed about her ideas and 
plans. Rajiv replied that there were a lot of com- 
petent people who were already at it, whereas he 
lacked even basic experience. 

Nevertheless, the interview made it clear that 
Rajiv agreed to engage in politics in order to help 
his mother Indira Gandhi at a time of trial. 

It was not easy fora man who had. got accustom- 
ed to divide his time between land and sky and 
who was devoted to flying and to his family to 
adopt a decision to change his whole way of life. 
He realised how difficult it' was to understand all 
the intricasies and labyrinths of indian politics, 
Besides that, the beginning of the 1980s saw the 


` emergence of the Punjab issue on the political 
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horizon. Ít was created by the ‘Sikh separatists who 
stood for detaching Punjab from India and for 
setting up an independent -state, Khalistan, there. 
For all that, Rajiv Gandhi proved ‘to bea capable 
student of the difficult science of -political leader- 
ship. Of course, his mother, was a good teacher for 
him. Most likely, the family genes also played’ their 
role — his father Feroze Gandhi who died in 1960. 
had been. a. prominent politician, editor and journa- 
list.. Im 1981 Rajiv -Gandhi was elected to the - 
. Parliament and eighteen months later becamie one. of 
the six General Secretaries of‘ the ruling party.- He, 


toured the country a lot, ‘speaking at “meetings and. . 


_ Participating in’ ‘the election campaigns: Helping 
` his-mother, by. autumn 1984 Rajiv-had already a 
-clear idea of the giant, burden a Prime Minister of 

India has to carry. Indian journalists’ sometimes 

call the person who holds this post a ‘person who < 

has straddled ar tiger’. . . St ae 
‘The’ Members’. of the Nehru: family headed the. 
~ Government of India for 36 out of the 40 years of 
its independence.. Along with ‘Father of the nation.’ 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi were the most popular and esteemed leaders. 
who weré: well-known.all over the country. In effect, ” 
they became symbols of the national unity of the -. 
multimillion strong people’ composed. of various 
ethnic, religious, caste and'clan groups, who speak 
14 different- languages ‘and.hundreds of dialects.. It 
is logical, therefore, that when-the bullets of the 
` Sikh extremists killed Indira Gandhi on October.31, 
1984 and the question - of her successor to the- 
post of Prime Minister arose; .Rajiv:Gandhi, a. 
representative of the younger generation: of the 
Nehru family, immediately. found himself in the. 
focus of.attention. > > BS “io ween E es 

_ Intelligent’ ‘modest’, ‘Delicate’ — such epithets 
were, as-a rule, used by the Indian Press when it . 
spoke about Rajiv Gandhi. Buf ‘already in the first 
days of his premiership (he was sworn ‘in on Octo 
ber 31, 1984) the situation made it necessary for Rajiv.” 
to display. other qualities — resolve and firmness: 
Fanatic Hindus and anti-social elements-who joined . 
them began pogroms of Sikh in ‘New Delhi and-some 
other cities the day after the assassination of Indira. 
Gandhi, Eye-.witnésses described the horrible pic- ~ 
tures of arsons rape and murders of defenceless peo- 
ple, among them women, old people and children. 

. The massacre threatened to develop into a’ national 
tragedy. In that emergency situation-Rajiv Gandhi 
displayed <an ability to adopt decisions quickly: 
Police and the army were used to restore ord-r. The 
Newspaper Patriot noted that -the first 100 hours. of ` 
the new Prime Minister in power showed that. he 
was acting cautiously but firmly — a policy essential 
to India’s stability and progress, to the solution of -. 
<, numerous domestic and foreign problems. encoun- 

. tered by the country. > s EA ‘2 
~ Law and-order in the country were- restored 
- through the resolute actions, but the dramatic events’ 
in the first days of November 1984 left ‘their 
imprint’ and even more aggravated the “Punjab - 
problem, ae yen i 

The- question -of ensuring national unity was the 
top priority during the election campaign of the 


g? 
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‘won 401 seats out of the 508. ’ 


Indian National Congress (i) at the elections to 
Parliament held at the end of. December 1984, ` Its 
election platform emphasised that throughout: the 


‘history of independent India its unity and integrity 
-had never before been so gravely threatened. 


: The INC (J). confidently won the elections. Its 


-candidates gained the upper hand in 20 out: of. the 


22 states ‘in which. voting took place. The party 


- No one, even Rajiv’s famous grandfather, had 
ever registered such a success. Rajiv Gandhi himself. 


‘spoke at, 350 mass rallies and’ meetings of electors. 


during the 25-day election campaign. The results 


ofthe elections made it perfectly Clear that -the 


Indians: welcomed him as the leader of the country. 
' Nearly three years and a half. have. passed since 
Rajiv Gandhi took the.post of Prime Minister. The 
heat of-thé nearing regular, ninth, - parliamentary 


~ elections in “the History of India iş already being 


felt. Nexy year the Ruling party and its leader will 
have to report to the electors about the work done 
by them during the five years in power. 


2 press is writing extensively 
on'the subject. Some commentators even express 
the vieiw that the elections will be held: earlier than 
scheduled. Reputable political’ observers, however, 


„arè reluctant to’predict their outcome.’ And, in my 


opinion, they are quite right. -As practical experie- 
nee shows, political crystal-gazing in India is a risky 
and unrewarding occupation. ` Ñ 


- .The current opposition to the INC-I ig “hetero-, 


geneous: In keeping with their political platforms or, 
more frequently, simply according to the ‘logic of 


Judging by 
all\indications; it will not be an easy ‘examination: - 
. These days the Indian 


political: struggle, the opposition parties ‘criticize the ` ` 


. Prime Minister and: his Government for well:nigh 
all aspects of his political line, following the principle ` 


‘what is being done’ is wrong, besides, it’ is being 
done the wrong way: and even if what is being done 


‘isn’t wrong, it should still be done’ better.’ a 
. The best-organised and the most influential force 
‘on the Rightwing. of the -political spectrum is the 


Bharatiya Janata Party relying on militant Hinduist 


forces. It-has puta heavy stake on discrediting the - 


Government and the Prime! Minister-personally, by 
bringing to the fore accusations of Corruption in the 
higher echelons of power. That camp has a lot of 


` politicians who stick to the principle: take rich men’s 


money and poor folks’ votes, while trying to reas- 
sure both ‘group$ that their interests, are being 
defended. - ' aoi i 


. The, Left-wing opposition is grouped around two | 


Communist parties: the Communist, Party. of India 
and ther Communist Party of India“Marxist. The. 


. Opposition has its own platform: clearly formulated 


social, economic and pdlitical demands. For instance, 


in mid-March 1988 eight Opposition parties, includ- — 


ing the-CPI and the CPI-M.,: organised a general 
strike — an action that evoked: broad response in 
several cities and'states. They demanded the resigna- 


tion of Rajiv Gandhi’s Government. and called for. 
early parliamentary elections. In their opinion; the 


Government proved incapable of ‘tackling the’ pro- 


blem of national unity and upholding the interests. 
of the poorer sections of the population, that: is; . 


S F&F 
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controlling price increases, ensuring a consistent ` 
implementation of the agrarian reform, stopping, 


massive dismissal of industrial workers in the private 
sector, and so forth. ae 


A:group led by former Defence Minister V.P. 


~ Singh — it was expelled from the INC-I in the spring 
* of 1987 and founded its own organisation, the Jan 
N Morcha (People’s Front) — holds an -uncertain 


„position, an intermediate one, as it were. There are 
reports that the leaders of the Jan Morcha, the 
Janata Party, the Lok Dal and several other smaller 


parties and groups are negotiating a merger and want, 


to set up a United National People’s Party. ° 

The past few years. have witnessed an increased 
impact of regional parties with: a religious and 
nationalist colouring on all-India politics. These are 
the Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, the Akali Dal 
in 
Tamil Nadu, the National Conference in Kashmir, 
and others. Much will depend on which side those 
parties will take at the time of the-elections. 

Understandably, a ruling party’ is more open to 


criticism, especially in India. An outside observer 


\ 


% 


2 


can hardly grasp the complexity of running such a 
major state with different modes of production and a 
complicated social structure as India, where obsolete 


customs and traditions persist and 70 per cent of the 
800-million population are illiterate. x- 


The policy documents of nearly all political parties 
in India have programmes for combating poverty. 
‘For example, the Left parties think that this pro- 
blem cannot be tackled in corditions of capitalist 
development. ‘ > 
, Rajiv Gandhi is relying on the use of technologi- 
cal achievements. His Government has lifted limi- 
tations on ‘the import ‘of modern technologies, pro- 


„vided certain privileges to the private sector and , 
elaborated other methods, which raised industrial . 


growth rates up to eight and more per cent in 
past years. - p 5 : 3 

The Government has been working to put through 
programmes for material assistance to the poorest 
sections of the population, The 1987-88 budget 
allocated 1.5 billion dollars (or eight, per cent, of 
spending) for the purpose. There are plans to reduce 


the 
N 


the number. of Indians living below the poverty line. 


from 37 per cent now to five per.cent or less by the 


` year 2000, and to dramatically reduce the number of 


unemployed (25 million now). 
Rajiv Gandhi is focusing on 
which has been plagued by shortcomings. In the 
past year, 225 enterprises of the state sector 
inflicted 223 million rupees of. losses on the state 
budget. The Government has been trying to increase 
their efficiency through reducing the number of 
managerial staff, giving. more independence to enter- 
prises and selling least profitable enterprises to the 
private sector. : 


The Gandhi Government is noted for a striving to - 


- settle conflicts through reasonable compromises. ‘It 


managed to normalise the situation in. Assam, 
Mizoram. and: Kashmir which remained tense for 
years, and to conclude an agreement on Punjab. 
Regrettably; the agreement did not bring peace and 
stability to that state. Prodded on from abroad, 
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Punjab; the. Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam in. 


‘the state sector, , 


Sikh extremists use terror and murders to destabilise 
the situation in Punjab and to sow distrust among 
the Sikh and the Hindu communities. : : 

Not so long ago Rajiv Gandhi stated that his 
Government was prepared to enter intọ negotiations 


with, any Sikh representatives within the framework- 


ofthe Constitution. - However, if anyone tried to 
infringe on-the country’s national unity and terri- 


- torial. integrity, the . Government would wage a war 
~on such people. ~ i . 
Rajiv Gandhi is obviously a courageous man. He . 


and his family are high on the list of Sikh assassins. 


There was one attempt on his life. “We shall hunt _ 


Rajiv Gandhi down no matter where he goes.” 
Jaggir Singh, one of their ring-leaders, declared not 
so long ago. Yet Rajiv Gandhi often tours India to 
talk to people, and visits other countries, notably 
the US and. Canada where emigre Sikh extremists 
act freely. : 


Rasgotra, a veteran diplomat, former Secretary in - 


‘the Indian Ministry of External Affairs, believes that 
Rajiv has convincingly shown his worth in matters 


of foreign policy, though he had no experience in, 


this sphere at all. Incidentally, the Government’s 
foreign. policy. moves.on the whole meet with the 
support of the two Communist parties and other 
opposition groups. Rasgotra Singles out the Indo- 


_Sri Lankan agreement on a settlement of the ethnic- 


conflict in Sri Lanka. oe 
That was a bold step, he says. It was to preclude 
such a development of events whereby it could 
become a toy in the hands of those who were oppo- 
sed to friendly relations between the two countries. 
, - Iù his policy speech of November 12, 1984 Rajiv 
Gandhi* stated that people in India highly valued 
time-tested relations with the Soviet Union based 
on mutual cooperation, friendship and vitally impor- 
tant support at atime -when it was most needed. 
His activities as Prime Minister have’confirmed 
those words. a eS i ; i 
The meetings -and talks between leaders of India 
and the USSR at top level. in moscow and Delhi 


show that Soviet-Indian relations today are a unique : 


phenomenon, a prototype -of interstate relations of 
the future, an example of the viability ‘of the policy 
of peaceful coexistence.“ And it is not by chance 
that the signatures of Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhail 
Corbachev are aflixed to the Delhi Declaration on 


principles for a nuclear weapons-free and Non-vio- ` 


lent world, which has been received in the world as 
a manifesto of the New thinking. ` M3 

Rajiv Gandhi, representing, one of the -active 
parties of the six-nation initiative, is distinguished 
by his ability to take to heart the adversities and 
sufferings of other countries'and peoples. Addressing 
the Nonaligned Summit Conference in Harare he 
said that Freedom could not be full for as long as 
apartheid and tyranny existed in South Africa and 
Namibia remained occupied and oppressed, 

The set of measures, which havé been worked out 
by Rajiv Gandhi and are aimed at resolving com- 
plex problems before his country, envisages the 
strengthening of the ruling party and its activation. 
In December 1985; the party marked the centenary 
of its founding. Addressing: the jubilee session, 
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Rajiv Gandhi sharply criticised the: state of affairs _ 


in the Indian National Congress (1), which had been 
losing dynamism and influence among the mass of 
the people in recent years. ; 

The strength and weakness of the Indian National 
Congress (I) lie in the ‘fact that it is rather a move- 
ment than a party. Among its leaders, members and 
supporters are the descendants of former princes 
and, Rajas, big landowners, prominent intellectuals, 
industrialists and merchants on the one hand, and 
industrial workers, landless peasants, day-labourers, 
petty artisans from the lower castes on. the other. 
Representing Indian Society in its entire diversity, 
the Indian National Congress (I) is;at the same time 
constantly experiencing centrifugal tendencies and 
is not always able to rally the mass of the people to 
fulfil the Government’s programmes. 

Rajiv Gandhi has succeeded in considerably 
renewing the party’s leadership: the elections to its 
leading bodies at all levels, however, have not been 
held for many years now with the date’ of the. 
elections being repeatedly postponed. That things” 
are not well with some local Congress organisations , 
is evidenced by the party’s setback in the elections 
to the legislative assemblies of West Bengal, Kerala 
and Haryana in the spring and summer of last year. 
Nevertheless, as most of political observers in 
India believe, there is no real alternative to the 
Indian National Congress-[ today at national level 


Narendra Sharma: Labour | 
(Contd. from page 10) 


the recent past has-been that of the textile industry 


_ of Bombay, which has been closed down for over 


‘and Tribal 


two years, rendering about 200 thousand employees. 
idle and causing production loss running into billions 
of rupees during this period. The main reason for . 
this show-down in the textiles has been the insistence 
on the .part of the “management, «unfortunately 
supported by the Government, that only a particular 
union (that. is the RMMS) will be’ treated as the 
recognised union. The union is not willing to have 


Tribal Development’ 


(Contd. from page 28) å illegal 


.On the whole, one can agree with this. 


forests rather than in preventing ` 
felling by contractors. 
Similarly, the .excise department, 
A. K. Danda, Director of ASI , is very strict when it comes to 


either among the Left-or Right-wing parties. 

The fact that India exists as a united whole can 
alone be regarded as a major success of the state 
policy of her leaders — such words I have quite 
often happened to hear from my Indian colleagues. 
But India 


not only exists. As distinct from many other 


_ Third ‘World countries tormented by frequent ` 


coups and counter-coups, military and other 7 
totalitarian regimes, she lives a full-blooded ; 
political life. Since.the proclamation of indepen- 


` dence parliamentary democracy has been function- 


ing there with all its attributes, such as. general 
elections, freedom of the press, demonstrations and 
rallies, the plurality of political parties and other ` 
voluntary organisations. ee a 

Rajiv Gandhi as the country’s leader marked the: 
beginning of the new stage in India’s political life. 


' This was a start to the transition of power into 


the hands of a younger generation more business- 
like, pragmatic politicians who want to see India: 
asa modern, developed and great power even by 
the beginning of next century. Rajiv Gandhi 
entered big-time politics with an ardent desire to 
firmly lead the country on the road of economic 
and social progress, Not all of his good intentions : 
materialise. It is indisputable, however, that he is ` 
exerting every effort to be a worthy successor to” 
the cause of his mother and grandfather. (J 


its membership or itscredibility and support among 
the workers judged on any democratic criteria, more 
particularly that of an election by secret ballot. It 
insists that it should be recognised by some sort of 
verification (check-off) which- it expects to be favou- 
red by the Government because of its political 


allegiance.” . 


` The present Bill is based on. the same -concept 
even though it varies in details. The system of 
settlement of inter-union disputes as well as disputes 
between the management and the bargaining agent, 
on the face of it, appears to be more complex and 
may lead to more problems thah it hopes to solve. O 


weak and therefore it is necessary 
that other groups or communi- 
ties of the society help them. 
“But how’ to -do that is not yet 


as the main contributor. His- 
paper “Tribal Transformation 
Development’ was 
a valuable contribution from 
anthropological standpoint. 


Dr. B. Janardhana Rao’s paper 


dealt with exploitation of the 
tribals in Warangal 
Thrusting industries in tribal areas 
have resulted in the tribals’ los- 
ing control over their productive 
resources. For example paper 
mills owned by the monopolists’ 
ate allowed to buy bamboo at Rs 
15 a ton whereas the tribals could 
sell the same amount at Rs 1,200. 
The tribals have to be pulled 
out of the clutches of the bureau- 
cracy which has been exploiting 
them. The Forest Department is 
more interested in preventing 


tribals from entering into’ the . 


tribals brewing their own liquor 
but it turns a blind -eye to illicit 
distillation by outsiders. He 
concluded that the-tribals can 


change the situation only through - 
‘popular movements. can 


- The concluding session was 


district. -presided over’ by professor B. 


K. Roy Burman on March 10, 
when a summary of the discus- 
sions was presented. by one of 
the rapporteurs Dr S. Bhownik, 
Reader, Sociology Department, 
Delhi University. It was found 
that there was a wide area of 
agreement on certain matters, 
though these more areas of diffe- 
rence also. Dr S. K. Bhatta- 
charya the Director of the Cen- 
tre, summed up saying “We 
agree that tribals as a commu- 
nity of the society are poor and 


. very Clear. We should put for- 


ward. suggestions to the Govern- 
ment, both State and Central, 
who shall pperate. We can co- 
operate.” à 

On the whole, the workshop 
had papers dealing with diverse 
aspects of tribal development and. 


‘the discussions covered a stil] i 


wider canvas. At the same time, _ 
considering the woeful pace of 
development, there was near 
unanimity that the perspective of 
tribal development should be to 
create capital assets, both physi- 
cal and human, in such a way 
that the tribals can develop 
themselves” and ‘their’ socio-eco- 
nomic structure to complete 
effectively with other communi- 
ties, instead of the present relief- 
oriented planning perspective. Q 


l 


' Raja Mohan.: Moscow Summit 
(Contd. from page 5) 
dollar credit to the’ Soviets to purchase German 
industrial equipment to produce consumer goods. 
The American unwillingness to move forward on 
either arms limitation-or bilateral relations was 
glossed over by the .excessive rhetoric of President 
Reagan on. human rights. Surely, President Reagan 
has seta new low for diplomatic etiquette and in 
being offensive to the host country. The American 
analysts are'ina mood of self-congratulation on 
President Reagan’s ‘triumphant’ performance on 
human rights and putting Gorbachev onthe defen- 


- sive on his own territory. But there are other than 
' American ways of seeing things. That Gorbachev 


rary 


> kept his cool, and the very fact he permitted such 
"extensive contact between the visiting American dele- 
‘ gation and the Soviet people could be interpreted 


asa sign of new self-confidence in Kremlin and 
Gorbachev's conviction that democratisation of the 


siders but as mandated by the internal needs. 

For the European public already convinced of 
Gorbachev’s good faith on domestic reform and 
international peace, Reagan’s theatrical campaign 
in Moscow for human rights, capitalisfh and the 
Bible is hardly reassuring. As the newspaper Le Svir 
from Brussels put it, the “American resistance to 
the disarmament process and the opening to the 
USSR is bigger than one imagines. When the talk 
is of reducing its strategic arsenal, not just missiles 
in Europe, the White . House, as if it had burnt it 


fingers, prefers to speak of human rights”. ' 


_ The four summits between President Reagan and - 
. «General Secretary Gorbachev have demonstrated that 
‘ veriding ofthe four decade old cold war is a real. 


possibility today. They have also indicated the out- 
lines of. a ‘course that could take us from the current 
overarmed peace in the industrialised world toa 
more rational and disarmed peace. They also: show 
the possibilities for ending the vexing regional con- 
flicts on a principled basis. . 

At the same time they also demonstrate the 


strength and durability of the old ways. of thinking’ 


and the cold war mindsets that block the paths 


towards peace. The cold warriors in the US are alive- 


and well and are not yet prepared for a basic trans- 
formation of the international system. Even as the 
US President sought to retract from his “‘evil 


Soviet society would proceed not to please out- 


-avenues, particularly in Europe, to explore. 
. coming months one can expect new initiatives from 


empire” rhetoric at Moscow, we have the likes of , 
Zbigniew Brzezinski declaring, “‘the cold war is not 
over and the empire is still evil’. While the Western 
strategic establishment has managed to obtain a 
pause, it cannot run away from the deep contradic- 
tions staring in its face. i. n 
For one thing, Gorbachev has ensured that re- 
working ‘of the *‘Soviet threat” and resurrecting the 
fading ‘‘enemy image” would be: near-impossible in 
the West. For the first time in the US presidential 
elections, the Soviet factor is conspicous by its’ 


absence. On other hand, most of the populist ener- 


gies have gone towards “‘ally-bashing’? — the blam- - 


_ ing of Japan and West Europe for America’s econo- 


mic troubles. A recent poll in the US found 60 per 
cent of the Americans more concerned about the 
economic threat from the allies rather than the - 
military threat from the Soviet Union. 

Second, what the US anministration is unwilling 


to negotiate away at arms limitation talks with the ' ` 


Soviet Union might be forced upon it by domestic 
economic compulsions. For example the ‘Star Wars’ 
dream of Reagan is already being scaled down in the 
face of technological, budgetary and. congressional 
restraints. The pressure to reduce the budget deficit 
is going to Show on defence spending which had 
seen a cut of $33 billion this year. “As the Pentagon 
learns to live with less, it is inevitable that some 
major weapons systems would have to fall by the 
wayside. Finally, as the noted American writer 
Gore Vidal put it, it is time for change in the US. The 
American “‘national security state’? so accustomed 
to the looming “red menace” finds itself in the red- 
ballooning trade and budget deficits and declining. 
industrial competitiveness. The disjunction between 
declining economic weight and continuing military ` 
burden will have a telling effect on the US policy 
sooner than later. oo 
For Gorbachev, the inability to get the START 
agreement need not bea setback. He has other 


In the: 


Moscow specifically directed at Western Europe on 
conventional arms and other European concerns. We 
might also expect new moves on Asian peace and 
security. In short, there are enough issues of peace 
and security, which the Soviet Union can press as . 
the Americans are preoccupied with the presidential 
elections and grope towards a new domestic con-` 
sensus on strategic policy. 





‘Dang: Punjab Power Politics 
(Contd. from page 6) 


in connection with other crimes committed in 
the Golden Temple. For instance, it has been 


. estimated that Rs 35 lakhs were being exterted 


every month. Crimes: of all the criminals may not 
be of same: order. ; l . 
Then there are those whose job it was to maitain 





the sanctity of the Golden Temple but who allowed 

it to become an operation theatre of murderers, 

extortionists and rapists. ` i 
The Government has ‘also to explain why it did 


not prevent weapons from being taken into the . ° 


Golden Temple, when it could have done so. 

Have any cases been registered in connection 
with the bodies discovered? The million-dollar 
question is who will investigate these cases and 
unmask all aspects of the sordid affair. O 
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Located on New Delhi’s prestigious Parliament Street, 24-hour Coffee Shop with the famous Flurys Swiss 
in the heart of the Capital’s business, Confectionery, Celebrity—the multi-cuisine 5 
government and tourist centres. Across the street Restaurant and Bar. There are large function 
from Jantar Mantar, minutes from Delhi’s famous rooms with complete banqueting`and conference 
Shopping Centre—Connaught Place, and just a facilities. There is a well-equipped Business Centre 
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PO rT [TICAL NOTEBOOK, 


At Home And Wea 


T Prime Minister’s address to thé Third Special Session of the 


United Nation’s General Assembly on Disarmament is under- 
stood to have failed:to create the impact it was intended to make and, 
for some inexplicable reason the US press chose to by and large 
ignore it. This is unfortunate. As the head of government of one of 
the leading developing countries active in the non-aligned movement, 
Rajiv Gandhi presented.a virtual blueprint for’ effecting allround 
disarmament while . ensuring, at the same time, the security of all 
countries, big and small. Of course India’ is a non-nuclear state and 


- its exhortations are of little value unless the nuclear powers lend a 
sympathetic ear. Nevertheless, the Action Plan the Indian Premier 


proposed to realise a world free of nuclear weapons merited close 
scrutiny as it matched,.in several ways, the system of .comprehensive 


. „global seciirity outlined by Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary 


of the Soviet Communist Party, in his report to the. party’s-Twenty- 
seventh Congress in February 1986. 

The Action Plan sets forth-a three-stage programme for elimi- 
nation of all, nuclear weapons — (a). fifty per cent reduction in 
Soviet. and US strategic arsenals following the ratification of the 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty; (b) immediate halt 


‘to sproduction of nuclear weapons and weapons grade fissionable 


material; (c) i imposing forthwith a moratorium on nuclear weapon 


“tests with a view to facilitate negotiations fòr a- Comprehensive Test 


Ban Treaty. But ‘the essence of the Action Plan lies in the binding 
commitment it demands of all nations to: get nuclear weapons elimi- 
nated by 2010 at the latest. As a corollary it suggests that “all 
nuclear weapons be leached of legitimacy ‘by. negotiating an inter- 
national convention, which outlaws the. threat or use of such 
weapons”, something ‘capable, of reinforcing nuclear disarmament 
worldwide. 

Rajiv Gandhi-has also doné well to urge upon the world forum 
not to Iet the issue of disarmament be left to nuclear powers alone. 


He has called for permitting ‘‘all other countries to be part of the: ` 


process”. In the same spirit‘he has made a highly significant pro- 
position: to negotiate,-in the first stage itself, a new treaty to replace 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) expiring in 1995. This 
new treaty, he underlined, should give legal effect to the pledge 
(i) of nuclear weapon states to get rid of all ‘nuclear- weapons by 
2010; and (ii) of. all non-nuclear weapon states not, to cross the 
nuclear weapons threshold. In this way the Prime Minister has 
sought to plug that loophole in the NPT which exposed’ it to the 
charge of being discriminatory in favour of the nuclear powers and 
rendered it ineffective. It was that shortcoming of the NPT by 
which the big powers turned a Nelson’s eye to vertical proliferation 


. of nuclear weapons while striving to prevent horizontal proliferation 


(which too is being done in a half-hearted manner as. seen in the 
relative ease with which Pakistan is able to acquire nuclear weapon 








¢ ` 


manufacturing technology from the nuclear powers). 

The lukeworm US response to the Prime Minister’s 
` address is indicative of the uphill task that lies 
ahead. The Moscow summit has itself highlighted 
this as the legitimate hopes of realising the goal of 
cutting the long-range strategic offensive nuclear 
arms by half were belied there, thanks to the Penta- 
gon’s feet-dragging. Rajiv Gandhi should be able 
to identify the quarters from which real opposition 
to nuclear, disarmament is coming. Only through a 
concerted struggle, in cooperation withall peace 
forces, against these elements well established in the 
top echelons of the US military-industrial complex 
and wielding enormous power, can one hope to 
translate his Action Plan into a living reality. 

On the whole, Rajiv Gandhi conducted himself 
well during his recent foreign tour. His elucidation 
of the Pakistani role in training and abetting Khalis- 
tani terrorists was appropriate and welcome. Equally 
praiseworthy was his position on Afghanistan. 
However, his remarks, at a New York public recep- 
tion, on Gorkhaland (wherein he made a frivolous 
attack on the Left Front Government of . West 
Bengal by blaming it of hamhanded approach on the 
issue) lowered the diginity of the office he holds. 
His observation on this score was totally divorced 
from reality. But that apart, itis pertinent to ask: was 
it proper to launch such a wanton assault on a 
State Government of the Indian Union on foreign 
soil? The question must be dispassionately pondered 
over by the Prime Minister’s aides who need to 
caution him of the pitfalls of such intemperate and 
impulsive assertions. 

Back home, Rajiv Gandhi must have by now got 
a feedback of whatever has happened in the electoral 
campaign undertaken by his party in the latest by- 
elections. Besides the questionable measures adopted 
by the UP State Government to influence the Allaha- 


‘COMMENTARY 
Ershad’s Miscalculation E 


T™ battle for restoration of genuine democracy in 
Bangladesh through removal of ‘President 
Hussain Mohammad Ershad, that assumed wide 
sweep since its inception in the latter half of last 
year, has acquired a new dimension and greater 
depth with the Ershad regime’s “‘success” in push- 
ing through the eighth constitutional amendment 
bill in tbe national assembly (parliament) on June 7. 
Witn the passage of this bill through the brute 
majority that Ershad’s Jatiya Party has in the 300 
member captive parliament (a product of the farcical 
elections held last March when the voter turn-out 
was estimated at less than one per cent of the 
electorate) secular Bangladesh has been turned into 
an Islamic republic on the lines of Pakistan. The 
all-out public resistance to such a move was 
exemplified by the fact that even the few Opposition 
stalwarts like Abdur Rab and Shajahan Siraj who 
attended the national assembly staged a walk-out in 
protest before the bill was put to vote. 
Was it not symbolic that the formal transfor- 
. mation of Bangladesh into an Islamic republic took 


bad Lok Sabha poll outcome, the nature of campa- 
ign carried out by Ram of Doordarshan’s Ramayana, 
Arun Govil, in Allahabad and Hanuman in the same 
TV serial, Dara Singh, at Faridabad, is in short 
blatantly communal. It is all the more nauseating to 
find a UP Congress-I leader, Ashok Bajpai, charac- 
tering the Allahabad election as a Dharma Yuddh 


between Ram, the God incarnate, and “Maulana . 


t 
Ka 


Sitaram Kesari’s attempt to question ` 


Raj Babbar”. 
Arun Nehru’s right to his surname is also in utter 
bad taste. Have all these: been done without the 
approval of the Congress-I President? But these 
can definitely damage the Congress-I’s_ secular 
credentials beyond repair. — , 

If V. P. Singh is charged with having been engaged 
in a propaganda bordering on communalism, that 
is no excuse for the Congress-I to resort, to such 
vulgar display of obscurantism to defeat its oppo- 
nent. It only reveals the type of gutter politics in 
vogue today for which the present dispensation at 
the Centre must bear major responsibility although 
no political party can honestly claim to be above 
board in the context of the progressive degeneration 
of the value-system’ in the Indian polity. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s overall performance abroad — 
particularly his UN address — was commendable 
indeed. But it is of little consequence before the 
Indian people if in’ the domestic sphere he allows 
the power brokers in his party torun amok, the 
same persons against whom he had ranted at the 
Congress Centenary session of the AICC-I at 
Bombay two and a half years ago. One wonders if 
he realises the gravity of the problem: the very edifice 
of our secular democracy is being undermined by 
the mindless sycophants masquerading as Congress-I 
leaders and activists. 


June 15 Sumit Chakravartty 


place on the very day residents of Dhaka were able to 
discover that death had overtaken the historic mango 
tree in the Dhaka University compound (under 
whose shade rebellious students had organised on 
February 21, 1952 a protest meeting- demanding 
official recognition of Bengali at par with Urdu in 
erstwhile East Pakistan)? That student movement — 
sought to be suppressed with brutal repression by 
the Pak authorities — sowed the seeds of linguistic 
nationalism which eventually bore fruit in the shape 
of the birth of Bangladesh in 1971. 

As anticipated, Ershad’s retrograde move has 
generated widespread protests across the country 
where secular nationalism based on the Bengali 
language has prevailed since 1952 over any form of 


N 


r 


Islamic fundamentalism. No doubt 85 per cent of : 


Bangladesh’s 105 million people are devout Muslims 
and the Islam they practice has the same religious 
fervour that one finds, say, in the Maghreb region. 
But the people of Bangladesh speak a language that 


is inherently secular — Bengali can neither be Isla- . 


mised nor Hinduised, rich as it is in content having 
generously assimilated words from both Sanskrit 
and Urdu before giving them’an indigenous flavour. 
And that is what distinguishes them from the others. 
Islamisation of Bangladesh is regarded as an on- 
slaught on the secular foundation of the Bengali 
language, the source of all that ‘Bangladesh stands 
for today. Striking as it is, Rabindranath Tagore 


ae 


reer 


and Kazi Nazrul Islam — alongside such presona- 
lities as poet Jibanananda Das — enjoy a kind of 
popularity among the masses of Bangladesh that has 
no parallel in West Bengal.. . . 

It is clear from the public reaction to the enfcrce- 
_ ment of the constitutional amendment that the rabid 
fundamentalists stand thoroughly isloated. Officially 
even the fundamentalist parties dare not speak out 
against the. popular opposition to the measure. 
Individual fanatics did try to create trouble in a bid 
to disrupt mass protests in Barisal and Chittagong 
but with little ‘success. The fact is that the move- 
ment for Ershad’s ouster has gained renewed vigour 
as a result of the head of ‘state’s latest decisioa (he 
gave assent to the legislation within two days of its 
passage in parliament). It has indeed cemented the 
unity of the 21 parties in the various alliances spear- 
heading the struggle. This is reflected in Khaleda 


Zia, Chairperson of the Bangladesh National Farty, , 


denouncing the legislation in unequivocal terms It is 


also manifest in thefact that besides hartals and ` 


general strikes rocking the state, numerous non-party 
_ professionals, legal luminaries in particular, have 

come out on the streets. As in the past, the wamen’s 
participation in these demonstrations has been 
remarkably high. - 7 

Why did. Ershad’ opt,for such a course ‘hat is 
palpably thoughtless and foolish given the special 
milieu of Bangladesh? He had earlier spokea-of a 


referendum to establish legitimacy for his plan but - 


later on gave up the idea and even rejected a propo- 
sal to have the issue considered by a Select Com- 


‘ 


mittee of parliament. Actually it was ‘external pres- 
sure that guided his action proded as he was inter. 
alia by the US, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf sheikhdoms-; 
and Pakistan (which wanted him to take necessary 
measures for Islamisation at the earliest). No less 
noteworthy is the fact that these were’ the states: - 
that had vociferously opposed the independence of 
Bangladesh. OS a) See 
Basically Ershad (who was sitting in Pakistan 
throughout 1971 lacking courage to declare his 
allegiance for Bangladesh) has struck a body blow to’ 
the ideals of the Bangladesh freedom struggle by” 
this reprehensible move. This time he has not sought | 
to conceal his anti-Indian feelings either, some- 
thing that New Delhi can ill-afford to ignore. He 
has, however, misjudged the popular sentiment in 
Bangladesh. - ' 
` The people cannot be pacified by such sops as the 
sacking of Maulana Abdul Mannan, the Right-wing 
Minister for Religious Affairs, until and unless the’ 
constitutional amendment itself is withdrawn whole- ' 
sale. The public mood is also evident from the - 
mass revulsion against the illegal stay in Bangladesh,’ 
obviously with the authorities’ indulgence, of a 


' Pakistani citizen responsible for the genocide of. 


countless Bangladeshis at the fag end of the 1971 
liberation struggle. a o 

If the anger of the masses is any pointer, there is: 
little doubt that the Bangladesh President would 
have to pay quitea heavy price for his miscalcula-" 


tion. 
June 15 Charvak 
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. economic threat to us was immaterial. 


THE USA 


kad 


GORE VIDAL . -t . 
4VERY now and then, usually while ‘shaving, I 
' realize that I have lived through nearly one-third 
of the history of the United States, which proves © 
not how old I am but how young the Republic is.. 
The American empire, which started officially in 
1898 with the our acquisition of the Philippines, 
came to a peak in the yéar‘1945, while I was still 


. part of the army which had won us the political and _ 


economic mastery of two hemispheres. If anyone 
had said to me then that the whole thing would be 
lost in my lifetime, I would -bave’ said itis not 
possible to lose so much so quickly without an 
atomic catastrophe, at least. But lose it we have. : 
Yet, in hindsight,. I can:see that our ending was- 
implicit in our beginning, When Japan surrended, 
the United States was faced with a choice: Either 
disarm, as we had done in the past, and enjoy thé 
prosperity that comes from releasing,so much wealth’ ` 
and energy to the private sector, or maintain our- 
selves on a full military basis, which would mean a. 
tight control not only over our allies and such con- 


- quered provinces as West Germany, Italy and Japan 
' but over the economic — which is to say the political 
= lives of the American people. 

Wilson, a businessman and politican of the day, - 


As Charles- E. 


said -as early as -1944, “Instead of looking to dis- 

armament and unpreparedness as a. safeguard . 
against war, a thoroughly discredited doctrine, let us - 
try the opposite: full preparedness according to a 

continuing plan.” | i - 


The accidental President, Harry Truman, bought 


- this notion. Although Truman campaigned in 1948 


as an heir to Roosevelt’s New Deal, he had a 
“continuing plan’. Henry Wallace was on to it as 
early as: “Yesterday, March’12, 1947,.marked a 
turning point in American ‘history, [for] it isnot a 
Greek crisis that we face, it is an American crisis. 
Yesterday, President Truman... proposed, in effect, 
America police * Russia’s every border. There is no 
regime too reactionary for us provided it stands in 
Russia’s expansionist- path. There is no. country. 
too remote to servé as ‘the scene of a contest which 
may widen until it becomes a world war.” But how ` 
to impose the doctrine? ‘The Republican leadership. 
did not like\the-state to-be the master of the country’s ** 
economic life, while the Democrats only a few geo- 
politicans, like Dean Achesan, found thrilling the 
prospect of a military state, to be justified in the 
name of a holy war against something called ' 
Communism in general and- Russia in particular. 
The fact that the Soviet Union was no military or 
It must: be 
made to appear threatening so that the continuing. 
plan could be set in motion in order to create that 


‘National Security State in which we have been‘living 


> 


> 


Hard Realities of a National 


.First, .never negotiate, ever, with Russia. 


. American people.” 





Security State 


r 1 
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An 


for the past forty years. Š 
. What is: the National Security State? Well, it 


‘began, officially, with the National Security Act of 


1947; it was then’ implemented in January 1950 
when the National Security Council provided a 
blueprint for a new kind of country, unlike any- 
thing that the United States had ever known before. 
This document, known as NSC-68 for short, 
declassified only in’ 1975, coommitted — and still, 
fitfully, commits — us to the following’ programme. 
f This 
could not last forever; but the obligatory bad faith 
of. US-Soviet meetings still serves the continuing 
plan. Second, develop thé hydrogen bomb so that 
when the Russians finally develop an atomic bomb, 


. we will still not have to deal with that enemy 


without which the National Security State cannot - 
exist. Third, rapidly build up conventional forces. 


-Fourth, put through a ldrge increase in, taxes to’ 


pay for all, of this. Fifth, mobilize the entire 
Amerigan: society to fight this terrible spectre of 
Communism. ‘Sixth, set up a strong alliance 
system, directed by the United States (this becamé 
NATO). Seventh, make the people of ‘Russia our 
allies, through. propaganda and CIA derring do, 
in this holy adventure — hence the justification-for 
all sorts of secret services that are in no way ` es- . 
ponsible to the Congress that funds them, andr so 
are in violation of the-old Constitution.? - 
Needless to say, .the blueprint, the continuing 
plan, was not openly discussed at the time. But, 
one by one, the major political players of the two, 


‘parties came around. Senator Arthur Vandenburg, ` 
a Republican, told Truman that if he really wanted . © 


all those weapons and. all those high taxes to pay 
for them, he had better “‘scare the hell out of the 
Truman obliged, with’ a- series. 
of speeches beginning October 23, 1947, about the ` 
Red Menace endangering France and Italy; he 
also instituted loyalty oaths for Federal employees; * 
and his Attorney General, Tom Clark, published a . 
list-of dissident organizations that December. ‘The 
climate of fear ‘has been maintained more or less 
zealously by Truman’s successors, with the brief 
exception of Dwight Eisenhower, who in a belated _ 


: fit of.consciencé at the end of his presidency ' warned 
„us against the military-industrial complex that had, 


by then, established permanent control over. the 
state. i : : : 

The cynicism of this coup d’etat was breathtaking. 
Officially we were doing nothing but .trying to pre- 
serve freedom for ourselves and our. allies from a 
ruthless enemy that was everywhere, monolithic 
and all-powerful. Actually, the real enemy were 


those National Security Statesmen who had ~so 


k- 4 
\ 2 
` 


dexterously hijacked the country, establishing 
military conscription in peacetime, overthrowing 
governments that did not please them and,’ finally, 
Keeping all but the very rich docile’ and jittery by 
imposing income taxes that theoretically went as 
high as 90 per cent. That.is quite’ an achievement 
in a country at peace. _- i : 

` We can date, from January 1950, the sirict 
- governmental control of our economy and the 


gradual erosion of our liberties, all in order to bene- ` 


fit the economic interest of what is never, to put it 
tactfully, a very large group — defense spending is 
money-but: not labour-intensive. Fortunately, all 
bad things must come to an end. Our huge indebted- 
ness has made the maintenance of the empire a 
nightmare; and the day Japan stops buying our 
Treasury bonds, the troops and the missiles will all 
come home to a highly restless population. 


o = 


“NOW that I have defined the gloomy prospect, what 
- solutions do I have? I shall make five proposals. ` 


First, limit presidential election campaigns tc eight 
weeks. Thatis what most civilised countries do, 
and all democratic ones are obliged to do. Allow 


no paid political ads. We might then entice that - 


half of the electorate that never votes to vote. 


Second, the budget. The press and the poEticians | 


constantly falsify the revenue and the disbursements 


‘deficit. 


of the Federal Government. How? By wrongly count» 
ing Social Security contributions and expenditures 
as a part of the Federal budget. Social Security is an 
independent, slightly profitable income-transferring - 


_trust fund, which should be factored out of’ Federal 


revenue and Federal spending. Why do the press 
and the politicians conspire to give us this distorted 
view of the budget? Because neither they nor their 


- owners want the public to know how much of its 


tax money goes for a war that does not exist. As a 


‘-result, Federal Reserve chair „Alan Greenspan could ° 


say last March, and with `a straight face, that there 
are only two options for a serious attack on the 
One is to raise taxes. The other-is to reduce . 
the entitlement programmes like Social Security and 

edicare. . He did not mention the defense budget. 
He did not acknowledge that the so-called entitle- 
ments come from a special -fund. But then, he is a 
disciple of Ayn Rand. 

In actual. fact, close to 90 per cent of the ‘dis- 
bursements of the Federal Government go for what 
is laughingly known as “defense.” This is how. In 


1986 the gross revenue of the Government'was $ 794 


billion. Ofthat amount, $ 294 billion was Social, 
Security contributions, which should be subtracted 


from the money available to the National Security,’ 


State. That -leaves $500 billion. Of the $ 500 
billion, $ 286 billion went to defense; $. 12 billion 
for foreign arms to our client states; $ 8 billion to 
$ 9 billion to energy, which means, largely, nuclear 


| 


.Twentyfour years ago, on June 12, 1964, the racist Pretoria court sentenced dauntless South 
African freedom fighter Nelson Mandela and seven of his close comrades including Walter . 
Sisulu to life imprisonment in the notorious Rivonia trial. To mark the occasion we publish here - 
a moving poem by Zindziswa Mandela, Nelson Mandela’s youngest daughter (who was just an 


infant when her father was sentenced to life imprisonment). 
(Incidentally, June 14, 1988 happened.to be the thirtieth anniversary of the 


was 12 years old. 


The poem was written when Zindziswa 


freedom fighter’s wedding. He married Winnie Mandela on that day in 1958.) —Editor 


My Country: 


‘(FOR MANDELA), 


~ 


J stand by the gate 
«  School’s ‘out - i 
. Smoke fills the location 
Tears come to my eyes 


I wipe them away 

I walk into the kitchen- 
To see my mother’s ~ 
Black hard-washing hands 
A forceful smile from ‘ = 
A tired face 


a We sit and have supper 
I pick up a picture of ` 
My father and look 
My mother turns away is 
Tries to hide 


Zindziswa Mandela ` ` 


My father left my mother 

In his arms . : N 

He is roughly separated i 
From her ` 


The van pulls away 
Mother watches bravely enough 
. Tas 4 child do i . 
_ Not understand . 


My heart aches ene 
- How I long to see my father: 
At least to hold his hand 
And comfort him 
’ Or at least to tell him 
He’ll be back some day. 
- ` (From Malibongwe ANC Women: 
Poetry is also their Weapon) 
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weapons; $ 27 billion to veterans’: benefits, the sad 
and constant reminder of the ongoing empire’s 
recklessness; and finally, $ 142 billion to interest on 
loans that were spent, over the past forty years, to 
keep the National Security State at war, hot or 


cold. So, of 1986’s $ 500 billion in revenue, $ 475, 


billion was spent, on National Security business. 


Of that amount, we will never know how much 
was “kicked back” through political action com- - 


ittees and so-called soft money to subsidize. candi- 

ates and elections. Other Federal 
incidentally, came to $ 177 billion in 1986 (guarding 
presidential candidates, cleaning the White House), 
which was about the size of the~deficit, since only 
$ 358 billion was collected in taxes. ` 


It is obvious that if we are to avoid an economic 
collapse, '‘defense ‘spending must be drastically 
reduced. But it is hard to reduce a budget that 
people are never told about. The first politcian 
who ‘realises why those politicians’ who appear to 
run against the government always win could not 
only win election but be in a position to rid us of 
the National Security State — which is what people 
truly hate.? “Internal Improvements” was the slogan 
of Henry Clay’s popular movement. A _neo-Clayite 
could sweep the country it he wanted seriously to 
restore the internal plant of the nation rather than 
invade Honduras or bob expensively about the 
Persian Gulf or overthrow a duly elected govern: 
ment'in 


. the Central Intelligence Agericy’s only margin of 


_ Middle East. This would oblige the hard-liners in. 


profit). . > . 


Third, as part. of our general retrenchment, we 


` should withdraw from NATO. Western Europe is 


richer and more populous than America. Ifit can- 
not defend itself from an enemy who seems to be 
falling apart even faster than we are, then there is 
nothing that we, proud invaders of Grenada, can 
effectively do. I would stop all military aid to the 


Israel to make peace with the Palestinians. ` We 
have supported Israel for forty years. No other 
minority in the history of the United States has 


` ever exorted so much Treasury money . for its -Holy 


Land as the Israel lobby, and it has done this by 
making a Common cause with the National Security 


_ State. Each supports the other. I would have us 


` drug abuse, the murder of policemen, the involve- . 


cease to pay for either. - l 
Fourth, we read each day about the horrors of 


ment of our own government in drug running and 
so on. We are all aware that organised crime has 
never been richer nor the society more demoralised. 
What is the solution? I would repeal every prohibi- 


_ tion against the sale ard.use of drugs, because it is 


these prohibitions that have caused the national 
corruption, not to mention most of the addiction. 
Since the American memory has a span of about 
three days, I will remind you that in 1919 alcohol 
was prohibited in the United States, In 1933 Pro- 
hibition was repealed because not only had orga- 


‘nised crime expanded enormously but ‘so: had 
- alcoholism. What did not work then doés not work 


6 


spending, - 


Nicaragua while running drugs (admittedly, 


now. But we never learn, which is part of ouf 
national charm. Repeal would mean .that there is 
no money for anyone in selling drugs. That’s the end 
of the playground pusher. That’s the end of organised 
crime, which has already diversified and is doing 
very nicely in banking, films and dry cleaning. Evei- 
tually, “repeal would mean the end of mass drug 
addiction. As there will alwaystbe alcoholics, there 
will always be drug -addicts, but not to today’s 
extent. It will be safe. to walk the streets because 
addicts will not rob you to pay for their habit.? 


Fifth, two years ago I described in these pages 
now the American empire ended the day the money 
power shifted from New York to Tokyo and we 
became, for tbe first time in seventy-one years, a 
debtor nation. Since then, we have become the 

‘larger debtor. country in history. I suggested’ a 
number of things that might be done, some of which 
I’ve again mentioned. But, above all, I-see our eco- 
nomic survival inextricably bound up with that of 
our neighbour in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
Soviet Union. .Some'sort of economic alliance must 
be made between us So that together-we will be able 
to compete with Japan and, in due course, China. 
As the two klutzes of the north, each unable to build 


a car anyone wants to drive, we deserve each other. 


In -a^ speech ‘at Mikhail Gorbachev’s antinuclear 
forum in Moscow, J quoted a Japanese ‘minister of 
trade who said that Japan would still be number 
one in the next century. Then, tactlessly, he said 


‘that the United States will be Japan’s farmand . 
Western Europe its boutique, A Russian got up and | 
asked, ‘‘What did he say about us?” I said that they, - 


were not mentioned but, if they did not get their act 
together, they. would end up as ski instructors. It is 


my impression that the Russians are eager to be ` 


Americans. but thanks to the brain-washing of the 
National Security State’s continuing plan, Americans 
have a built-in horror of the Evi! Empire, which the 
press and the politicians have kept going for forty 
years. Happily, our National Security State is in 
the red, in more ways than one. Time for a 
change? O (Courtesy:. The Nation) 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For those interested in the. details, I recommend H.R. 


f Shapiro’s Democracy in America, the only political history 


of the United States from British shires to present deficits. 


Needless to say, this masterly work, fourteen years in the - 


making,. is published privately by Manhattan Communica- 
tions, 496 La Guardia Place, Suite 406, New York, NY 
10012. The present volume is only half the whole, and lacks 
scholarly apparats -(index,. bibliography) but not scholar- 
ship: l i f 

2. The press, which, should know better, is of no help. 
The Iran/contra hearings were a sudden dramatic confronta- 
tion between the real government of the United States, as 
represented by Ollie North et al., and the. cosmetic govern- 
ment — Congress and the never-ending, always-issueless 
presidential elections. Ollie told us as much. But no one 
got the point. i 


3. I called for the legalisation.of drugs pretty much in these 


. same same words on the Op-Ed page of The New York Times 


of September 26, 1970. Today more and more voices are join- 


ing mine — see, for example, The Economist of this April 2. 
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LETTER FROM MOSCOW 


Message of the Moscow Summit 


NC | 

$ ; i ‘ 

DPtocus must endurd between the two super- 
powers. This is the key message of the Moscow 


summit (May 29-June 2). The Reagan-Gorbathev 
joint statement spells out the imperative why the 
dialogue has to endure “because it is based on 
realism and focussed ‘on the achievements af con- 
crete resitlts. It can serve as a constructive -basis 


for addressing not only the problems of the. Present 


but of tomorrow and the next century.” 

The most important event at the summit was the 
exchange of instruments of ratification of the Inter- 
mediate Nuclear Force (INF) treaty -signed' last 
December at the preceding summit in Washington. 
‘The ratification was not just a formality — it had to 
go through the US Congress — not an easy job 
considering the amount of suspicion and , an:ipathy 
generated in the US over the decades of the Cold 
War. When the two summiteers signed the protocol 
for the exchange of ratification instruments. Soviet 
leader Gorbachev made the profound claim: ‘The 
era of nuclear disarmament has begun.” President 
Reagan also characterised the INF treaty: “as the 
first true nuclear arms reduction treaty in history 
calling for the elimination of an entire class of US 
and Soviet missiles”, It is not just a control but the 
actual elimination of a class of nuclear weapons — 
voluntarily agreed to as binding by the twa super- 
powers. There will be mutual verification of the 
destruction of these missiles by the official teams of 
the two countries: No mean achievement when one 
takes into account,the fact that less than five years 
ago, the intensity of Cold War seemed to blight all 
possibilities of a thaw in the relationship of zhe two 
. giant powers. ae n . 

Although the quantum of nuclear missiles to be 
destroyed is relatively small compared to tke huge 
arsenals the two sides possess today, the INF treaty 
and its ratification has set a direction of development 


: : 5 : Š : adder 
of international relations which has mom ntous | possible”, 


significance. In history, there were occasions when 
a victorious power had disarmed the vanquished, as 
happened at the end of the two World Wars of this 
century. But the ratification of INF treaty brings 
out in bold relief that the two greatest military 
powers of the contemporary’ world have come to 
realise that the nuclear weapons could be used only 
at the peril of total annihilation of humankind. In 
their first summit meeting at Geneva in November 
1985, President Reagan and CPSU General Secretary 
Gorbachev had openly. declared that ‘‘a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fougkt” — a 
commitment which was reaffirmed at Moscow this 
week with “solemn conviction” as their joint state- 
ment declared. | é Bi 
Piercing the bulwark of deadly weapons, the two 
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superpowers have come to realise the futility of 
nuclear weapons. President Reagan while addressing 


` the students of the. Moscow State University spoke 


about his dream to see the end of all nuclear 
weapons. Soviet Leader'Gorbachev in the Delhi 
Declaration that he had signed with Rajiv Gandhi 
in November 19, 1986, called for “ʻa nuclear weapons 
free non-violent world”? — a call which he repeated 
in Moscow this time. — eS 

Why. then, is the delay in proceeding with the 
elimination of other categories of nuclear weapons? 
At Washington, in December last year when the INF 
treaty was signed, the two leaders had expressed the 
hope that by the time of the Moscow summit they 
would bé able to work out a treaty for the reduction 
of long-range missiles (like ICBM) by 50 per cent — 
that is, slashing down by half their respective stock- 
piles. Although detailed and painstaking discussions. 
followed in the intervening months, it was found at, 
Moscow that though both sides reached- “‘extensive 
and significant areas of. agreement” as the. joint 
statement claimed, there were areas of disagreement 
which would require further discussions before these 
could be thrashed out, , 


Gorbachev candidly admitted his- disappoitment 


‘that the ‘decisions on ‘elimination of ‘long range 


missiles, called Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty’ 
(START), could not be taken at the Moscow 


summit. He disclosed that the tardiness of. the . 


American side held back the START. The US side 
first said that without a cut in the conventional arms, 
the START ‘could not be realised. And when the 
Soviet side readily agreed to discuss drastic cut in 
conventional arms in Europe, then:thé US side 
“dodged”. Gorbachev regretted that the super- 
powers “‘missed.a good chance of instilling dyna- 
mism” in the process towards nuclear disarmament, 
but added that, after all, politics is “the art of the 


It was apparent in Moscow that the US side was 
put on the defensive by dragging its feet on this 
score. At the same time, one noticed in Moscow a 
perceptible anxiety on the part of President Reagan 
to get the reduction by 50 percent on long-range 
missiles before he left the White House in January. 
1989. Gorbachev, however, made it clear that the 
Soviet -perception continues to regard the Star Wars 
programme as an offensive weapon. He understood 
Reagan’s dilemma, and frankly told in his conclud- 
ing press conference that he saw “a lot of contra- 
dictions” inthe US positions. He referred to the 
US commitment to the joint statement to prevent 


` any war between the USA and the.USSR “whether 


nuclear or conventional” while on the. other hand, 
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the US side kept on harping about strength, that is 
military strength. 

What the Soviet leader throughout emphasised i is 
-the common. victory for “reason and realism”, and 
elaborated that no problem in world affairs could 
be solved today by military means but through politi- 
cal negotiations. He. referred to the hesitation 
of the US side to incorporate, the formulation of 
peaceful coexistence in the joint statement. And yet 


-with all that shortcoming, the summit is a major ' 


event as it ensured that dialogue, not Cold War, 


must continue between the two superpowers. ‘Hence : 


the INF treaty is a. momentous watershed: in world 
politics, according to the Soviet leader. 


Gorbachev has‘ throughout laid stress on the new ` 
in which the . 


_Yeality of the present-day world, 
popular forces have. come to the fore as a decisive 
force in the shaping of international affairs. Against 
the outmoded concept of. balance of power, the 
Soviet leader has throughout projected the concept 
of balance of interests among nations. 

In this context, itis important to note what he 
told the Washington Post and Newsweek in an inter- 
view on the eve of the Moscow summit. According 
to him, his new thinking-in foreign affairs ‘ ‘took 
into account and absorbed the conclusions and 
demands of the non-aligned movement, of the public 
and of the‘ scientific community, of the movements 
of physicians, scientists and ecologists, and of vari- 

‘ ous anti-war organisations.” It is thus based not 
on a mere formal accord and understanding among 

‘Governments but on for wider segments of public 
life, that are more effective in discerning the realities 
of the nuclear age. 

-The Moscow summit was not confined only to the 
question of -the nuclear war threat. 
come to be known as “regional issues” were discussed 
in Moscow, and these regional issues all involve the 

. Third World — the Middle East, the Iran-Iraq war, 

Southern Africa, the Horn of Africa, 


On every one ofthese issues, the standpoint of the 
two sides makes.it abundantly clear that the under- 
standing, at’the. Moscow summit presents; by no 
means the contours of a condominium of two super- 
powers- over the rest of the world, particularly over 
. the Third World. » - 

On every one of these jecol issues, the per- 
ceptions of the two sides brought out the divergence 
— “serjous.differences” as the joint statement mep- 


tioned it — and yet the cardinal point in discussing - 


` them is Gorbachev’s dictum that the way to solve 
them lies not through military means but political 
understanding. The approach emphasised through- 
out is on negotiations though conference as in the 
case “of Middle East problem or through* aipcussions 
as in the case of southern Africa. , À 
The present Afghan situation provides an insight 
into the Soviet approach towards this crisis. The 
Géneva agreements were commended in the joint 
étatement. at “the same ‘time, Gorbachev ‘disclosed 
that the Soviet Government had made it clear.to 


` both -Pakistan and the USA that the continued armed 


action in ‘defiancé - of the Géneva accords would 
- force:Moscow to take necessary action. ‘The strong 


What have . 


Central 
America, Kampuchea, Korea, among. other issues. - a 


statement by the ° ‘Soviet Foteign“ Ministry warning” 


Pakistan about the dangerous game. of violating the 
Geneva commitment came on the eve of the summit 
and was taken up during the discussion that -follow- 
ed. Here iša clear refutation of the misgivings of 


thosé who regard that every step ‘towards super- - 


power understanding is at the expense of the Third 
world, ‘ 
The Moscow summit has in effect carried forward 
the urge of the non-aligned movement for nuclear 
disarmament.Gorbachev’s speech at Reagan’s return 
dinner on May 31, — hardly, highlighted ‘by the 
Western media — made specific ‘fo the burning 


- problems facing the Third World: hunger, poverty; 


mass diseases and debt ‘burden. And he added with 
foresight: that this “cannot but affect’? the super- 
powers too. Here is the linkage between disarma- 
ment and development, which the US has so long 
fought shy of facing'in the UN forum. 

A significant sidelight ‘of the -Reagan visit to 
Moscow was his highly’ publicised get-together with 
the so-called Soviet dissidents as part of his “Human 
Rights concern. What i is ‘intriguing is that the most 
renowned of them all, the well-known’ scientist, 
Andrei Sakharov, was not in Reagan’s guest-list; 
while the Soviet media found out that one of the’ 
invitees to the American President’s meal was a` 
former Nazi collaborator during the Second World ` 
War. At the press briefing, the US spokesman was 
put to embarrassment by a West Asian correspon - 
dent who questioned why the US concern for human 
rights did ' not extend to.the. Palestinian being per: 


, secuted in their, homeland by America’s ally, Israel. 


` The whole American stunt for human rights was, 
dismissed by’ Gorbachev as.a’ propaganda ploy, 
while Arbatov called ita specimen of bad political 
manners. The Soviet authorities placed no ‘Testric- 
tion on the. so-called dissidents to meet their patron 
from Washington. Incidéntally, Reagan also had 
R recent his 1985 denunciation of the Soviet Union 

“the focus of evil in the modern world.” In ‘the 
sanaat environ in Moscow, anxious to go down as 


-a messenger of plan, to wash off his Irangate stigma, 


Reagan told a pressnman in Moscow that his “evil 
empire” attack was in another end and no longer. 
held good. , 

What. has been denied in Moscow.and what hás 


. been left yet to be done’ provide the impetus: for ` 


the leaders of the non-aligned movement and the 
six nations initiative to take up. 
- This -way, the Moscow summit provides the much 


-needed, thrust for the UN Special session on’ ' Disar- 


mament currently meeting: in New York where 
Rajiv Gandhi is expected to place India’s action 
plan for a nuclear free world. In fact, the non-aligned ` 
movement provides an excellent platform for cam- 
paign for the destruction of the deadly long-range 
nuclear missiles, so that the START can be signed 
early, as both Reagan and Gorbachev desire. _ 

It is time for the developing countries to recognise 
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that every step towards nuclear’ disarmament taken - m 


particularly by the superpowers helps in the realisa- 
tion of this objective of a world without hunger ‘and 
illiteracy, a. world 7 goodwill and mutual endea: 
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Dilemma of: the Left 
SHARAD PATIL - a 







Mainstrem (February 20, 1988). 


v 


K. SETH has further ‘strengthened the ‘dilemma 
of the Left? Mainstream, (April 23, 1983)! On 


m 


7“ the one hand he holds that due to their fear of right 


` 


takeover the left are not allying with the EJP thus > 


giving rise to the impression that they are. not 
seriously interested in disloding the Rajiv government 
wnich has fostered the “vicious, inequitious, com- 
munalistic, social, eccnomic and political order.” 


` On the other hand he argues that had the Left 


_ allied with all progressive forces, including those in 


the Congress-l a really progressive regime would 
have been in power today. The former is tke tactic 
advocated by JP during the anti-authoritarian struggle 


~ and the latter is the tactic peddled by. S.A. Dange. If 


` 


S 


Séth ‘means not the whole of Congress-I but’ 


-only the progressive forces in it, then V.P. Singh is 
already doing the job of drawing out these forcés 
out of it. j \ ; i 

As for'the former tactic, -how far is it appropriate 


, to say that the Left is allergic to the BJP? The ‘CPI 


is indeed allergic to the’ BJP which is implicit in its 
strategy of national democratic revolution. This 
became explicit on the eve and in the period of 
emergency. But that can hardly be said atout the 
CPI:M which, though struck to this allergy upto the 
proclamation of ‘parliamentary elections m 1977, 
switched over to the tactic- pursued by once the 
elections were announced. Thereafter 
CPI-M’s alliance: with the Jana Sangh ‘continued, 
even though ‘the latter spearheaded anti-Muslim 
riots in Aligarh and Jamshedpur and started a new 


type of riot, ‘caste riot against the Dalits and ’ 


Adivasis. ‘During the Aligarh riots, the CPI-M 
organ People’s Democracy shed away from using 
the term Jana -Sangh while naming the JS incendi- 
aries and instead called them RSS-ites! (Refer to my 
article ‘Struggle’ for 4 New Line’, Mainstream May 
‘29, 1978). ‘If it-was. expedient to ally with the JS in 
order to’ dislodge ‘the’ authoritarian Indirz govern- 
‘ment, it was sheer- opportunism to persist in this 


~» alliance even after-the assumption of state power by 


the JS through the Janata Party. > - 
After the revolt of M.V. Raghavan in Kerala the 


CPI-M has swung back to its old - puristic stance of 
not allying with the BJP -under any circumstances. 
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Mainstream (Republic Day number) carried a contribution from A.G. Noorani on the “Soviet 
-Union’s record during Emergency”. Mohit Sen responded to the article witha contribution in 
Thereafter R.C. Dutt joined the debate (March, 12, 1988). ' In 

his observations, N.K. Seth (April 23, 1988) gave a new angle to the discussion. Here Sharad 
` | Patil joins issue with Seth. Readers are invited to participate in this discussion. 


the JP.. 


—Editor 


But the second and permanent- Emergency has as 
good as become a fait -accompli with the passing of 
the -59th constitutional amendment. No less a person 
than Arun Nehru has averred that the nation is in 
for Emergency and that there will be no elections 
(illustrated Weekly, April 24-30, 1988). Will the > 
CPI-M again opt for expediently allying with the 
BJP as in 1977. With the self-criticism of the CPI 
regarding the blunder it committed: by backing the 
Emergency, the same-possibility also cannot be ruled 
out in the case of the CPI-M, too. 

Hence the question that should be asked today is: 
Was it correct to ally with the JS during the period 
1974 to 1977, that is before the assumption of power 
by the Janata Party atthe Centre? For that the 
classand caste character of the BJP should be under- 


' stood in the historical context. The BJP is not only 
.a communal party of the bourgeois-landlord classes, 


but also a casteist party of the bourgeois-landlord 
castes. It upholds the caste system inspite of its , 
feeble protestations tothe contrary. The crisis of 


. the caste system had just started intensifying ‘ when 


the anti-authoritarian struggle assumed a.national 
dimension. The paremount necessity was of remov- 


_ing the Indira ‘Government. for which -alliance with: 


the JP-led front was abosolutely essential. Today 


' the caste crisis has transformed the class crisis of the 


Emergency period into .a general crisis. The. 22.5 
per cent Dalits and Adivasis are determined to over 
throw the, age old caste system. The mounting 
offensive of fundamentalists of all religions, especially 
the Hindu, isnot accidental.’ And the new`and 
decisive factor is that the so-called secular Congress-I 
tule is,Dourishing and unleashing all these funda-’ 
mentalists and extremists. Hence, there is no room 
either for the former. tactic of indicriminate.anti- ` 
authoritarian front nor for the latter one calling for 
strengthening the: hands of Rajiv against a right 
wing tekeover. Ne 2,4 
But the BJP can never be isolated by the class 
tactic of parliamentary -and non-parliamentary 
united front struggles pursued by the present four 
party Left Front. Thè” forces most interested in 
abolishing the caste system are the SC and STs. For . 
, . ` (Continued on Page 30) 
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Recalling Duncan Sandys in Indo-China 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


c6 M=? my brandy, please...it’s 
about to spill all over my 
_ brand new (three-piece, grey 
flannel) suit and spoil my day, 
you know.... If you were all to 
jostle round or push me round 
- even edge-wise...my drink. would 
trip and the glass would tumble 
out of my hand..: Please do mind 
such a possibility... 
(The late Lord) Duncan Sandys 


muttered in soft under-tones as’: 
he made his way through a mil-_ 


' ling * crowd 
photographers, 


of reporters and 
radio/TV crews 


of the mass media — who all. 


were brusquely, though perbene 

unwittingly, almost closing ‘ 

on the visiting British diplomat. 
This was the badinage that 

was sparked off when Duncan 

Sandys (at that time in the mid- 


1960s, he was a plain member of - 
Parliament and not yet a Lord)’: 


and his small entourage from the 
British Foreign and Common- 
wealth Relations Office were 


trooping in towards deep cushion- 


ed large sofa seats ‘in the special 
invitees’ lounge at Hanada inter- 
national airport in Tokyo in 
Japan, on a freezing winter week- 
end in January 1964, 

. Tall and slim and ‘displaying a 
stoop and sporting a woollen 
slouch hat which he kept on doff- 
_ ing at. those who. greeted him), 
the 51 year-old dapper Sandys, 


Foreign Secretary in Sir Alec. 


Douglas-Home’s Government in 


‘-the early 1960s, gingerly balanced - 


his half- filled large brandy glass. 
Deftly side-stepping, Sandys 
: managed to untangle himself 


from the cavalcade of mediafolk, 
` lighted ‘a thin king-size Dunhill 


_ sion to the then “neutral” 


-on Korea and Indo;China, . 


i 


Diane Churchill; they subsequent- 


ly divorced after some years, 
though) and junior Miniter in Sir 
Winston’s War-time Tory-Labour 
Coalition Cabinet and also in Sir 
Winston’s post- War cabinet in the 
early, 1950s, Duncan Sandys had 
flown into Japan from Phnom 
Penh in- Cambodia and Hong 
Kong. 

The Foreign 
Britain had been on a brief secrét 
though abortive diplomatic mis- 
Cam- 
bodia ‘(or rather of the Royal 
Kingdom .of Cambodia) `of His 
Royal Highness Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the popular monarch 
and charismatic ruler of the “land 
of (ancient) Khmers”: Kam- 


. puchea. 


The 1954 Geneva Conference 
co- 
sponsored by Great Britain: and 
the Soviet -Union, had named 
the two countries the UK and 
the USSR, as co-chairmen of the 
Conference. The two persons 
Sir Amthony Eden and D. Molo- 
ton in turn‘ had chosen India, 
Poland and Canada as three 
members to manage the, Inter- 


. national Commission for' “Super- 


vision and Control (ICSC), in 
Vietnam, Combodia and Las, 
with India as chairman or Sec- 
retary-General of the ICSC. | 
Duncan Sandys on his hurried 


secret brief journey to Cambodia - 


had been unable to meet Prince 
Sihanouk, chief of- state of 

“neutral” non-aligned Cambodia, 
just at a time when war had been 


Secretary of. 


Sharp ard: urbané, ` Sandys 
offered his analysis of the escalat- 
ing political turmoil -in Indo- 
China and what Britain was 
looking for in her ‘obvious 


` attempt at defusing the situation. 


“No, I didn’t meet his Royal 
Highness Prince Norodom Siha- 


nouk in Cambodia. .No, I: didn’t ` 


meet him during my stay in 
Phnom Penh. I don’t know if he 


` was in town. I was told he wasn’t 


` Jaxed ‘in his responses. 


in town, in Phnom Penh. I don’t 


know ‘where he was, when I was | 


99 


visiting :Cambodia...”’ ~ Sandys 
was refreshingly, candid and re- 
He was 
hardly defensive of his, abortive’ 
“mission” to Cambodia. 
A steady drum-beat of strident 
sharp and often saucy questions 


` began, which the Foreign Secret- 


ary fielded with panche and 


finesse. “Don’t you think, sir, it’s ` 


rather surprising You Excellency 
should have flown into Cambodia 


‘even without a prior appoint- 


ment with. His Royal Highness 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 


_ especially when Your Excellency 


` 


touched: off in neighbouring and. , 


then divided South Vietnam. 
The Foreign Secretary chain- 


is on. such a delicate sensitive. 
diplomatic “mission”? More so, - 


because ofits obvious significance 


to Britain, given her assignment, 


as co-chairmen of the ‘1954 
Geneva Conference on Korea and 
Indo-China. 

Sandys hardly looked askance 
at. his, questioner. Nor did-he 


“lose face” at this brash question, 
He came under insistent qutstion-. 


tioning. Indeed, he felt nettled. 
Soon however, Sandys rallied 
round: For, he was 
ground answering a spat of obvi- 
cus questions on Scotch whisky! 


on safe ` 


’ 
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Challenge of Religious Fundamentalism 
S.G. SARDESAI > e E ag a 
Yoni that is born in sin. Manu says that women 
do not deserve freedom because they are 
protected . by their fathers when they are 
virgins, by their husbands after marriage, and 
by their sons in old age. 
Those who want to believe in these explanations: 
may do so: But they cannot, because of such 
belief, defend the oppressive and inequitous caste 
system and untouchability, or discrimination 
‘against women in an age in which democratic equa- 
lity and freedom have became an indispensable 
‘requisite of civilised life. Naturally, this applies 
equally to Muslim women, (social scientists hold 
that such customs and practices were.unjust and 
oppressive even when they came into vogue, but 
under the given historical conditions they were 
unavoidable). ` 
(5) It forces history to move backwards instead 
of moving forward. This applies both to natural: 
and social sciences. From knowledge to, igno- 
rance, ‘from light to darkness, from freedom to. 
slavery is the inherent outlook of religious funda- 
- mentalism. 
(6) It distorts history in a poisonous manner 
_ which hits Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and followers 
of all religions against one another instead of 
uniting them on a democratic, progressive basis. 
The -distortion of history has, in fact, became a 


` BLIGIOUS revivalism, obscurantism, communalism 
and secessionism are-now all included in the. 
generalised term: religious fundamentalism. 

‘It is high’ time that a powerful, nationwide mass 
campaign is launched against the forcer of religious- 
fundamentalism — Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. ` i 

The virulent offensive of these forces against every- 
thing that is cherished by decent and patriotic 
Indians has been ‘mounting in recent years. It has 
already became a menace to all civilised life. If the 
counter-offensive is delayed what awaits the country. 

-, is disintegration and dismemberment. ` 
All progressive forces in the country have been 
expressing grave concern regarding this development. 
They have been protesting against it. But, consider- 
ing the urgency of grappling with the multifarious 
aspects of the problem inan integrated manner, 
their response is casual, piecemeal and feeble. This 
is the way of losing a battle, not winning it. 

, It has almost become a cliche, orI may saya 
Vedic mentra, to say that religious fundamentalism 
threatens secularism, democracy and nation! inte- 
-grity. But reciting Vedic mantras has never solved 
any problem, even of those who believe in their 
sanctity and infallibility. . : 

Let me recount the most detrimental aspects and 

ramifications of religious fundamentalism. : 
(1) It breeds abject superstitiousness, faith in ' 


. divine miracles and dispensation for solving perso- 
nal and public problems. It offers recipes for gett- 

- ing a first class in college examinations, for gett- 
ing a job with a fat salary, for becoming a 
Cabinet Minister and also for saving the country 
from droughts and floods. f 


(2) It exploits India’s ancient cultural heritage |.’ 


for boosting casteist, inegalitarian values instead 
of our humanist values. ; 
(3) It leads the people in general and, far_ worse, 
our rising young generation to fatalism by 
sapping their confidence in a rational, scientific 
outlook on life for solving their problems and 
for achieving social advance and progress. 

(4) It defends ancient social customs and practices 
which, whatever their justification in ages long 
past, are incompatible with modern principles of 
democratic and human rights. 

The Vedas say that Brahmins came from the mouth 
of Brahma, Kshatriyas from his arms, Yaishyas 
from his things and Shudras from his feet. 
Shrikrishna, in the Bhagwat Geeta, says that ~he 
created Chaturvarnya. The Geeta also brackets 
together women, Vaishyas and Shudras as ‘Paapa 


The author is a noted figure in the Indian 
Communist movement. A Marxist ideologue, he 


most potent weapon in the hands of religious 
fundamentalists for inciting fratricidal strife'in 
the country. ~ 

(7) It disrupts the class solidarity of the toilers, 
the working class and the rural poor, against 
their exploiters, their class enemies. It attempts 
to unite the rich and the poor in each religion. 
and caste against the poor in every other religion 
and caste. Religious fundamentalism always 
defends- the vested interests against the exploited 
and the oppressed. S 

(8) It ‘disrupts democratic, patriotic, national 
“unity, and hence the very-basis of national inte- 
gration. In its most extreme form it openly 
champions secessionism. 

(9) It combines all thesd pernicions features ‘of 
religious revivalism, obscurantism, communalism 
and secessionism with collusion with US imperial- 
ism for the destabilisation and Balkanisation of 
India. Thus it threatens not only secularism, 
democracy and national unity, but our hard won 
national. freedom. ' x 

(10) It is a clear repudiation of the teachings of 
Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru, a 
repudiation of the glorious traditions of our free- 
dom movement, 
Unless all these aspects and ramifications of. 


isa CPI veteran who had for long occupied 
prominent positions in the highest organs of 
that party. 


religious fundamentalism and their interconnection 
are clearly seen, the immensity of the danger posed 
by the problem cannot be understood, It cannot be 
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“said that they are not realised by our Left and pro-. - 


gressive. But in speeches, writings atid mass activity 
this or that aspect is mentioned according ‘to the 


need of the occasion. That is why the task of going ` 


on a comprehensive, mass, counter-offensive against 
the-conspiracy of US imperialism and its colluding 
forces is being sadly neglected. The task cannot be 
achieved by ‘holding occasional ‘conferences and 
observing “days” or “weeks”. It has to be a running 
battle. We Should -learn from Gandhij’s constant 
refrain on Hindu-Muslim unity and the removal 
of untouchability.in all his activities, ‘' >, 
The initiative for such a campaign has to come 


Perhaps Subhadra Joshi will agree to run the 
journal Secular’ Democracy in collaboration. with 
the’ committee. That will be very helpful. She 
should be approached in the matter. 

- Then comes. the crucial question of mass propa- 
ganda and agiiation. . ot 
‘ The campaign is not against religion. ‘Atheists 
. are free to hold their convictions and followers of 

various religions are equally free to adhere to their. 
` faith. Secularism does not call for’ the’ denouncia- 
tion of religion. Any’ amount ‘of anti-communist 
prejudice -exists on this issue. Marx stated clearly 
that the struggle against religion is a struggle against 


from the CPI and the CPIM. No one else can set ' the conditions which create religion. Freedom -of 


. the ball rolling, 


religion is guaranteed in all communist countries. 


‘ The task undertaken by the anti-communal ‘con- This limitation of the campaign has to be clearly 
-ference organised by Left parties last year'in Delhi realised and borne in mind in practice. BOs 
has to be broadened.and continued. Mass organisa- In fact, the - purpose of the campaign is to forge 


tions and various sécular political parties participated - 


in the conference.- So did- Congressmen. Very 


correctly, it did not raise the demand for Rajiv. 
Gandhi’s resignation. It.algo set up a fairly broad ` 


committee to. continue its work. That committee 


should be given a: new name to indicate its broad - 


aims and’ objectives.. s os 

' This .committee -has to be very substantially 
enlarged. The Congress-I should be formally invit- 
ed to join it. with all its compromsies, thé Congress- 
I is the biggest secular national party in the country. 
It will suffer in public esteem if it does not accept 
the invitation. In any case, many Congressmen will 
respond. we Tg 


Personalities like Dr Gopal Singh (Governor of: 


Goa), Umranangal, Dr Farooq Abdullah, Darbara 


Singh, Aruna Asaf Ali, P.N. “Haksar, Asgar'Ali ’ 


. Engineer, Subhadra Joshi, have to be in the com- 
mittee. Prominent representatives of academicians, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, writers, . artists, journal- 
ists, have to be included.. i ; 

Bourgeois secular. parties, -both ruling und non- 
ruling often make concessions to and compromises 


with communal forces. That is a reality of the. 


Indian situation and raises difficult problenis. 

-© Naturally, it will not be possible,- and not proper, 
forthe committee to denounce such compromises, 
‘But itcan, inan -inoffensive way, dissociate - itself 
from such compromisés. Certain actions ofthe Left 
may also come up for criticism. We will have to 
give it due consideration. A l a 

, Such a broadened committee will need, and has 
to have, a. weekly journal. Communal reactionary 
journals are pouring out a flood of vicious propa- 
ganda, combining falsehoods and misleading theo- 


ries.. This: is going -on day ‘after day, week after ` 


-, week. In- the ‘present vitiated atmosphere in the 


country vast masses including .educated youth . 


accept such falsehoods and theories. ‘Just denounc- 


ing such propaganda as communal carries no con-. 


viction to them. That is why a journal ‘which 
rebuffs such propaganda, patiently with ‘facts and 
arguments, -and dealing with all aspects of religious 


fundamentalism, is a burning necessity. The journal : 


‘will be in English. It will serve as a feeder for Left 
and progressive Indian language journals that are 
already in existence. ; i 
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relations of amity and cooperation between the 
followers of .all religions and members of all.castes. 

The point is that’ mere statements asserting that 
‘all religions preach universal brotherhood and tole- 


not achieve such-amity.and coopration as we are 
sadly experiencing all over the country today. 

. The forging of inter-religious amity and cooper- 
~ -ation is not possible without: a consistent struggle 
against those who exploit and abuse religion for insti- 
gating distrust, animosity and strife between the 


trance and that all, religions should be respected.do ` 


wa 


followers of different religions. It is -a struggle’. 


“against the narrow stratum of the vested interests 
who seek to preserve their self, power and privileges 
by prostituting religion. It is a struggle against those 
who utilise religion for anti-social, anti-national 

„aims. At the same time, vast numbers of the common 
people even today ‘receive their values of truthful- 

ness, honesty, compassion and human brotherhood 
from their religious faith. It.is in their interest to 
join the battle against religious fundamentalism. “We 

have to draw them into the movement. Our 
campaign will fail. to achieve its objective if this is 

-‘not.borne in mind. It is a sensitive and difficult task. 


` I have known agitators who attack religion in'a , 


manner which only plays into the hands of commu- 
- nal provocateurs. a Jie: 


E is also necessary to distinguish between issues. 


1 


which need patient and prolonge 


À 


‘and issues which. can be formulated 'in the farm of 


immediate demands. , . E 
. The Left: ‘parties and many other advocates of 
secularism have-called for the separation of politics 
. from religion. oa ' “3 
The complexities of this problem in the context of 
Indian history have to be realised. $ 
Socio-religious traditions and concepts do 'not 
-always and in all conditions play a'reactionary role. 
Due to. factors-and reasons into which-I cannot go 
` -in this article, the leaders of social’ refornis and our 
freedom movement, from Ram Mohan Ray to Tilak 
and. Mahatma Gandhi, drew very considerably from 
India’s socio-religious traditions’ and concepts for 
achieving their progressive objectives. ; 
Even our revolutionary terrorists did the same. 
Stalwart Muslim patriots like Maulana Abul 


? 


d mass education ` 


` Kalam Azad drew from’ the traditions of Islam.. i 


Nehru and the last group of revolutionary terrorists 


‘led by Bhagat Singh alone had a purely secular- 


democratic outlook and held to principles based on 
secularism. Communists, naturally, ‘stand by purely 
Secular position. 


In India ethical principles are almost fusca: 
How 


associated with, if not derived from religion. 
many people understand that secularism : provides a 
fulland solid foundation for lofty ethical values? That 
is why, to use the current phraseology, value-based 
politics is vaguely associated with, if not based. upon, 
religious concepts and ideology. (In passing, I would 
like to point out that even in Europe the: separation 
of politics from religion required three centuries of 
grim and ‘often sanguinary struggles, though, of 
course, we are not going’ to. require that length of 
time). 


To come to the point precisely, for us the struggle 
today is one of separating politics from religious 


fundamentalism, from religious revivalism, obscur- ' 


- antism, communalism and secessionism. We cannot 
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put the cart before the. horse. - Only when this battle 
is won will ‘India be able,to advance to thé separa- 
tion of politics from religion as such. 

I do not mean that thé basic issue is irrelevant 
and has to be put |in cold storage. It has to be 
explained in writings and on proper occasions. What 
I am emphasizing is that, religious fundamertalism 
has invaded not only our politics but every sphere 
of social life and thinking. In such a situation the 
key task of the campaign is to beat back that 
offensive. 


There aré. other such issues which, at this stage, : 


education, and canrot. be 


are issues of mass - 
demands of *the 


considered as immediate. 
campaign. d 

Coming to; immediate tasks, the first problem is 
of commņnal rioting and violence. Such violence 
does not begin with stabbing and burning. | It begins 
with the. blatantly provocative and incendiary 
speeches, of. communal. “leaders” and similar. 
writings in communal journals. 
cteated in which ‘any accidental incident, or any 
rumour regarding the desecration of some place of 
worship suffices to ignite a conflagration. Of course, 
now a days there is no dearth of goonda gangs for 
whom this offers a golden opportunity for looting. 
and pillaging. ' 

We have enough laws for prosecuting and punish- 
ing persons who indulge in such incendiary pro- 
paganda whether by speech or writing. The ruling 


authorities do not take action for oppertunist: 


considarations, - They. must- be forced by mass 
pressure to prosecute and convict, first and foremost, 


the big guns who deliver such speeches -end the 


editors of similar leading journals. The small poppies 
can be taken care of, later. Communal demagogues 
roar like lions: but are cowards at heart. 

years-in jail suffice to bring them to soberiety. 


There is no doubt that 2 dozen such prosecutions ` 


and convictions will greatly curb communal incite- 
ment and help to change the vitiated atmosphere 
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An' atmosphere is . 


A few_ 


in the country. j l ' 
The Left, parties have put forward “valuable éofie- 
crete suggestions in meetings of the National: 
Integration Committee regarding measures that 
have to be adopted -without.. delay. They include 
banning the.use of places of religious worship for 
political propoganda and activities; purging school 
and college text books of all writings of a communal 
nature; ending the association of religious rites in 
the public functions of ministers; prohibiting sensa- 
tional and provocative reporting of Communal inci- 
dents and rioting in news papers; drastically reducing 
the telecasting of religious functions and féstivals on 
the television, and so on. Doorarshan must also 
devote reasonable time: for popularising science. 
including programmes throwing light on the 
harmfulness of superstitions cults and customs. More 
such proposals can be Ongs out and put across i in 


‚the mass campaign. 


- The main subject of the campaign will naturally , 
be to highlight that religious fundamentalism is an 
instrument. of the vested interests. for diverting 
popular attention from the real economic, social and 
political problems of life; to rivet popular interest 
and consciousness, on superstition; to disrupt the 
class and democratic unity of the people; to incite. 
ruinous fratricidal strife in the country and all for 
the narrow, . selfish interest of imperialism and: 
internal reactionary forces colluding with it. 


Conferences attended by a few thousand delegates 
will not suffice.’ If the Left parties take up the i issue 
and make the campaign a. really broad, patriotic 
movement, will surely mobilise tens of thousands 
for processions and rallies in each of the major 
cities of most of the States in India. That is what is 


‘needed to halt the offensive of religious reaction: 


and put it on the defenive. Simultaneously, it will, 
strengthen national unity and vastly enbance the 
Strength of Left and democratic forces” in the 


county, (mj 
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PUNJAB BUREAUCRACY 


A Pleasant Surprise 
SATYAPAL DANG 


` Some very unusual developments “have taken place 
in Punjab in the field of functioning of*the 
bureaucracy. Being of considerable public impor- 
tance, it is necessary to draw the attention of the 
entire country in general, and all- concerned - in 
particular, to these events. re: 
nder orders of the Supreme Court of India, 


the Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) . 


had prépared a scheme to ‘hold an All-India Pre- 
Medical Test (PMT) for admission to medical 
colleges in the country for the MBBS course. All 
States were required to reserve 15 per cent of seats 
for candidates selected on the basis of this All- 
India PMT examination. One merit of this. would 
be to strengthen national ‘integration. It is also 
expected that in the All-India PMT examination, 
merit would prevail and the same would be free 


to a very large extent, if not wholly, from the. usual. 


types of malpractices. J 

This All-India PMT examination is to take place 
on May 22,1988. .: - E 

Long back, thè Health and Medical Education 
Department of the Government of Punjab moved 
the Supreme Court and prayed. for exemption of: 
Punjab from (his All-India Examination. The 
reason given was the “law ,and order situation in 
this state.” a ‘oe on 

The reason given was ridiculous because it was 
totally irrelevant. With all, other examinations 
going on in Punjab, how was the Law and Order 


situation to effect the All-India PMT examination ` 


in particular? Moreover, this examination was 
scheduled to be held at Chandigarh, where the Law 
and Order situation has been not at all what it has 
been in the districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur. 
It is possible that some of the candidates: from 
other ‘States selected for admission in Medical 
Colleges of Punjab might not like to come in this 
terrorist-ridden state. In that: case, Punjab would 
be beneficiary. It is strange that no other state 
raised any objection and that it was Punjab which 
wanted exemption. The real reason for this strange 
conduct of the Health Department of Punjab 
Government has not yet become clear. At present, 
however, we are concerned with another aspect of 
the matter. y 
-The issue concerned a very large number of 
students and their parents in particular and the 
community in general. And yet`the decision was’ 
not made public. It was not made public even 
after the Supreme Court had been moved and the 
prayer to exempt Punjab had been ‘allowed. As 
yet no explanation has been given’ for keeping the 
matter a top secret when hundreds of students 
- kept on preparing for the PMT examination of the 
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CBSE; even when they sent their admission forms 
paid the fees; and obtained their roll numbers. And 
India of which Punjab is a part, is supposed to. be 
an open society! 3 

_ The really strange aspect of the matter is that 


. the bureaucrats who took the decision and got it 


O-kayed-by the Supreme Court managed to keep 
it a very closely guarded secret till it was officially 


revealed only about 18 days before the date of the _ 


examination. A number of bureaucrats leak ‘out 
even such secrets which need to be kept secret in 
public interests. But when they so \decide, they 
can keep a matter a closely guarded secret even 
though it should have been announced to the 
public! : 
This particular secret was made public through a 
, small advertisement in some papers that the seats to 
be filled on the basis of the PMT examination of the 
- CBSE would be filled on the basis of the results of 
the PMT examination to be held by the Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. It was made 
known that the Supreme Court had exempted Punjab 
on the basis of the prayer made before it. It was 


- also made known that the reason given to the 


Supreme Court was the bad law ‘and order situation. 
No detailed explanation as to whom and how it 
would adversely affect was given. Irony of the matter 
is that this writer had long back meved the Gover- 


nor of Punjab that this year’s PMT examination of 


Punjab be held in Chandigarh. by the Punjab 
University and not in Amritsar by the GNDU. The 
very valid.reason given was that chances of unfair 
means would be less in the former case. The sugges- 
tion of this writer was turned down. If the Health 
Department really believed in its argument it put 
forward for getting Punjab exempted from the All 


India PMT examination, it should have stongly sup-: 


ported the suggestion made by this writer in relation - 


“to the Punjab PMT examination. 


After all every - 


one in every nook and corner of India knows that _ 


the Law and Order situation in Amritsar is quali- 


tatively and also many times much worse than in ` 


Chandigarh. é 

Be that as it may, the advertisement referred to 
above created an uproar. Leading English dailies 
promptly carried prominently displayéd reports 
exposing the whole matter. They raised another 
-pertinent point. Did the Health Department get 
clearance from the Governor before it went to the 
Supreme Court? Was the file at all’ sent to the 
Governor since it was an important policy question? 
Raj Bhawan, through a leak to the press, made it 
‘known that the Governor himself had been taken 
by surprize; that the file of the case was being 


(Continued on page’ 30) 





MOHIT SEN ` 


Fundamentals and Perestroika 
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> The onging process of restructuring Soviet economy and society through open debate and greater 
democratisation has evoked worldwide interest even if the Left;establishments in India, steeped in 
outmoded ideas, are watching the new Soviet experiment with concern, dismay and disdain, and 
stalling free and frank discussion on it in the spirit of the new thinking currently sweeping the USSR. 
Some leading Indian intellectuals have, however, been viewing the latest Soviet developments with 
immense interest and expressing anxiety over the future of Gorbachev’s reforms. We are publishing 
here relevant contributions from two such personalities. Mohit Sen’s article brings out the essence 
of Gorbachev’s perestroika from the Marxist. standpoint while Anirudha Gupta argues why 
‘Gorbachev’s endeavours are qualitatively different from the measures. initiated’by Khrushchev 30 


years ago and are likely to succeed. 


RY since the years of the preparation for the 


1917 October’ Revolution’ the Communists of. 


what is now the Soviet- Union have .been the path- 
finders of the revolutionaries of the world. Their 
leader Lenin ‘became and remains the unparalleled 
revolutionary thinker, - organiser and leader of 
modern times. Far: beyond the limits of the move- 
ments directly led by or associated with the Commu- 
nists, Lenin’s theory and practice have been an un- 
equalled source of inspiration and guidance. 

This has been true at every turning point of 
modern history, starting from the October Revolu- 
tion and going on to the defeat of the fascist offen- 
sive against humanity. It is true today when a deci- 
sive stage has been reached in the struggle for world 
peace, that is, for the very survival of humanity. At 
this moment and as part of this movement has come 
the launching by the CPSU of a new revolution, the 
continuation’ and development of the October 
Revolution through perestroika and glasnost. 

A recent ten-day visit to Moscow towards the end 
of May confirmed what one had read and discussed, 
that is, that. the new Russian or Soviet revolution 
raises fundamental issues. These need to be thought 
over and discussed by all revolutionaries and 
Communists. However, even to begin to doso 


—Editor 


for socialism (and forthe world asa whole) had 
reached a high Point of aggravation. Without 
perestroika and glasnost the Soviet Union would 


. have slipped.from stagnation to degeneration, from 


one of the two strongest powers in the world to a 
developing country. 

What made the new revolution urgently necessary 
was.the stagnation period from: the seventies on- 
wards. But what was the stagnation itself due to? It 
was due to the failure of the Khrushchev-type of 


` reform from above and ‘the ending of even that by 


requires a break from dogmatism and conservatism. 
. i 


N 


E I 


THE first fundamental issue is: what has made the 
new revolution necessary and possible zs well as 
what its character? The answer is the development 
of the revolutionary process in the Soviet Union and 
the world. The socialist system in the Soviet Union 
had reached a point of a pre-crisis situation when a 
revolutionary breakthrough was needed and when 
given decisive leadership such a breakthroug could 
be attempted and could succeed. And for the world 
a point of balance had been reached when a nuclear 
holocaust had become possible as also the leap 
forward on the basis of the fresh scientific-technolo- 
gical revolution. 

Thus, the.contradiction’ between that which was 
holding back socialisni and that which was possible 
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the Brezhnev leadership from the seventies. Kbrus~. 
hchev failed to make a comprehensive analysis of 


-the failures of the system he wanted to break from 


and failed to present a comprehensives programme 
of the qualitative changes that were needed. Above 
all, he failed to draw in the masses, It was partial 
perestroika and limited glasnost. me 

Under Brezhnev the situation deteriorated because 
there was a retreat from even the partial advance 
made by Khrushchev and the outlook was one of 
improving things without changing them. This led 
to elaborate make-believe,’ waste, corruption and 
moral degeneration. ` 

Nevertheless, whether it be in the Khrushchev or 
the Brezhnev period as well as earlier, the Soviet 
Union did make progress and it was this progress 
itself which was contradictory and threw up its own 
contradictions. Failure to. grasp the specific and 
inherent contradictions of socialist development led 
to the mistakes and crimes, of the Stalin period, . the 
stagnation of the seventies and early eighties. More- 
‘over, the clash of opposites in socialist development, 
if not understood and operated upon in time: can 
teach the stage of antagonism. In any event the, 
quantitative development of even non-antagonistic 
contradictions leads onto a stage of qualitative 
change or revolution. 

A number of contradictions had accumulated by 
the midfifties. > In particular, the contradiction 
between the economic mechanism of extensive 


‘development through command administrative plan- 


ning and the need for intensive development based 
on the ongoing scientific-technical revolution neces- 
sitating a new mix of planning and market as well 
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as reliance on economic instruments, had become 

acute. Even more aggravated had become the 

contradiction between the increasing bureaueratic 

` control of strategic levers of state power and the 

Communist Party and the need for the development 

of democracy and pluralism in society, state and party. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that Butenko, 

a leading Soviet theoretician, has gone on record - 
that a bureaucratic usurpation -of power had taken 

place. This thesis has. become the centre of con- 

siderable controversy. : j 

There is, however, unanimity or consensus on the 

view that socialist: democracy had, been damaged 

and stifled by anti-socialist bureaucratic control 

and methods of rule. A braking mechanism had 

come into being in all spheres of social life which 

had to be broken by a revolution from above’ and 

below. It was to be a dialectical negation in which: 
all that was positive would be taken to a higher 

level, the elements coming the way of development 
would be destroyed and a new unity established at a 

qualitatively higher level. This is perestroika and 

glasnost as the revolution of socialist reform,” 
renewal and development. ; 


a 
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THIS: is the. second fundamental issue, that is, the 
creative development of Marxism-Leninism. It 


builds on’ Marx, especially his concept of alienation - 


and the way to overcome it, and on Lenin, especially 
his analysis of non-antagonistic contradictions and 
the danger of bureaucratisation. It is totally opposed 
to Stalinism which sought to freeze social-political 
development by ‘means of ideological falsification 
and terror. It differs from the piecemeal reformist 
approach of Khrushchev and the “advance without 
change” orientation of Brezhnev. It differ from the 
Marxist “cultural revolution” which was, in- fact, 
similar to the ideological falsification and terror of 
Stalin. It differs from Trotsky since he did not 
believe that socialism could -be built in the Soviet 
Union without the success of world. revolution, that 
the Soviet state had to be destroyed and there could 
-, be no impulse to renewal from within the CPSU and 
the state. 


Like any revolutionary undertaking there is no- . 


absolute assurance of success for perestroika and 
glasnost. But itis absolutely clear that there is no 
alternative to it. Ifit does not succeed the Soviet 
Union would become a second-rate power and in 
time cease to be ‘socialist. Bureaucratic absolutism 
' based on socio-economic Stagnation would be its 
fate. 

-It would be-a return.to far worse and more brutal 
form of Stalinism.. This is a prospect terrible to 
contemplate both for the Soviet Union and the 
world. It would mean the defeat of Lenin and the 
October Revolution. i 

Perestroika and glasnost are bound to exicounter 
and are already encountering great resistence. The, 
bureaucratic braking mechanism, the conservative 
no-changers, the corrupt and the lazy are'a formida- 
ble force which it is encountering and combatting. 
It also has to battle against the apathy, cynicism 
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growth. 


and inertia of large ` sections of the masses who have 
become used to a democracy for the people and have 
to be roused to struggle for a democracy also of and 
by. the people. It is also facing the danger of 
impetuous and rash actions which prevent the build- 
ing and consolidation of the broadest%possible unity 
of all those who support and’ can be drawn. into 
support perestroika and glasnost. 

Such resistance is natural where questions of 
ownership power and privilege are ‘of paramount 
importance. What perestroika and glasnost. are 


. seeking to achieve is to end bureaucratic control of 


state-owned property and to make the producers the 
owners. It is seeking to develop cooperative and 
self-employment forms of production. “It is seeking 
to dislodge the bureaucratic usurpers of political 
power,and return all power to the Soviets. It is 
seeking to make the CPSU turn away from exer- 
cising direct adminstrative power to being the ideo- 
logical-political vanguard and organiser of the entire 
people. It is seeking'to make socialist democratic 
pluralism and consensus the way of life of the entire 
society and the party itself. .It is-seeking to do this, 
as stated earlier, by a revolution from below and 


‘ above. It is seeking to achieve revolutionary aims 
oe À$ 


by revolutionary methods. i 

The new Soviet revolution, as is natural for any 
revolution, begins with the revolution of conscious- 
ness, with theory. There can be no revolutionery 
movement without a révòlutionary theory is a well 
known dictum of Lenin. The tragedy is that was 
taken to mean that theory as it had been worked out : 
by Lenin and distorted and simplified by Stalin was 
available and the movement had to be made to obey 
it! Dogmatism, bureaucratism and the command 
style of leadership formed an integral whole which 
constituted the essence of Stalinism. It Jeft enormous 
scope for arbitrariness on the part of the leadership 
as well as opportunism from top to bottom. 

Much more extensively and consistently than what 
started at the Twentieth CPSU Congress in 1956,. 
the effort is being made to raise Marxism-Leninism 
to a new qualitative level. The international aspect 
of this effort will be dealt with later. What will be 
mentioned first is-the radical change being brought 
about in the economic mechanism. 

Contrary to what is being believed and spread by 
some, the change is not away from socialism to capita- 


‘ lism but the deepening and developnient of socialism. 


The profit motive is not being made to substitute 
the motive of the happiness of man. Nor is plann- 
ing being replaced by the magic of the market place. 
Material incentives are not being made the sole 
means of increasing productivity. High technology 
is not being’ made the sole engine of economic 


The most important feature of the new mechanism 
is the increase in the sense of ownership and moral - 
responsibility’ of the direct producer. The laws on 
the enterprises, cooperatives and work collectives are 
intended to democratise the economic system, to 
make man the master of production and end 
alienation. The work ethic is to be strengthened and 
a better life ever more based on those ‘aspiring for 
it giving more to life, to people and to society. The 


t 


interests of the individual, his immediate cc_lective 
and society are to be better balanced and intezrated. 
The elective principle is being applied to the 
management at the same time as it is being given 
more autonomy. Accountability is both tc those 
„above and those below. 

Planning is to be more integrally connected with 
the market which is formed by the plurality of the 
forms of production and the contractual relations 
between similar’ and dissimilar units. of prcdution. 
It is to be indicative and strategic rather- than 
administrative, commandist and direct target setting. 
It has to increasingly use economic means, above all 

prices and credit. 
i Asa matter of fact, the major -still somewhat 
blank area is here — the market matrix. The reform 
of prices has not yet been systematically worked 
out and the entire economy is still in transition with 
the previous system only partially dismantzd and 
the new only partially introduced. It may well be 
that experiment and practice would have to be the 
way of groping advance. 

Alongwith this radical transformation preceeding 


in the sphere of the economic .mechanisn, is the. 


effort made at moral change. There is consider- 
able concern about corruption, cynicism end per- 
missiveness in personal relations. There is even 
more concern as to why and how coul Com- 
munists do things to fellow Communists and other 
human beings in the name of Communism which 
transcended all limits of humanism and decency. 
This was repeated in China, in the East and Central 
European People’s Democracies and, of course, 
in Kampuchea. This was not because cf Com- 
munism but Communism as it has been propagated 
and accepted did not prevent it but even became a 
reason why such crimes were committed. The 
organic unity between ends and means was dis- 
rupted in making the end the excuse for anything 
and everything. 

ln the discussions in Moscow on this tsue one 
was reminded of the scene with the Grand 
Inquisitor in Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Keramazov. 
Also of Graham Greene’s Power and *he.Glory 
where the drunken Catholic priest tells -ke Com- 
munist that without God-to do good one kas to: be 
good. This issue has been examined in Crossman’ 
Life and Fate in an epic fashion witk all the 
complexity that conscious morality always =nvolves. 

The corrective measure is the strengttening -of 
the education in the totality of Communist morality, 
in the leadership setting the example of matching 
word and deed and in the emphasis on zhe Soviet 
State being made a law-based state. Pert of the 
corrective process is also the emphasis on basic 
values common to and needed by the humen species 
the violation of which harms all, especially those 
seeking to lead humanity to a more human con- 
dition. The extraordinary compulsions of the 
revolutionary movement as of special moments in 
life in general cantand have led to acts which 
. Violate these norms. But the exception should not 
become the~law, there should be no szarch for 
moral shortcuts and there should be the strictest 
individual and collective scrutiny and monitoring. ' 
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Even then things can go wrong but without this 
things are bound to go wrong and have gone wrong. _ 

To personify the point Lenin had to be ruthless, 

so did Stalin but there was a world of difference 
between the two. Ho Chi-minh led his people in 

the cruellest -of wars but he never became a Pol 
Pot. | 

In this context, apart from many other reasons, 

importance is being attached to the millenium of 
the baptism of Rus. One is reminded of Berlinguer’s 

historic compromise which. was much more than 

just a political accommodation between the Com- 

munists and tbe Catholics. The unity of the 

believers and‘non-believers in the Soviet Union is 

important for the strengthening of the country as. 
well as for the projects it takes up. It is also the 

occasion for the restitution of the wrong done to 

the- Church and, indeed, to the very history of 


` Russia as became evident to the present author 


when he visited Zagorsk, Vladimir and Suzdal. 

The even greater significance of’ what the large- 
scale observance of the millenium of the baptism of 
Rus was, well expressed by A. Natta, the 
General Secretary of the Italian Communist Party, 
in an interview to New Times towards the end of 
May. He said contrary to what the men of the 
Enlightenment in Europe like Roussean and Voltaire 
believed and what the Marxists believed neither the 
spread of knowledge nor radical social change and 
the abolition of class inequality could seriously 
undermine religion. “Both theories proved wrong 
and I don’t know what the future of religion would : 
be ... the ideas, the views of man the world 
advanced by: religion, can form. the basis for prò- 
gressive initiatives, the striving for peace and pro- 
gress. Religion in itself is not doomed to extinction 
and is not aimed at diverting the people from their 
historic duty and political commitments”, 
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THE third fundamental issue concerns the evaluation 


- of the role of Stalin. The period: 1924-53 when he 


was in the leadership and decisively, too, is not 
written off as a black period. It is treated dialecti- 
cally as a time of great triumphs and great tragedies, 
The building of the material basis of socialism, the 
Great Patriotic War and the post-war rehabilitation 
are glorious episodes and glorious are-the men and 
women of the Soviet Union who made them so. But 
unforgiveable and tragic are the crimes and mis- 
takes committed leading to the death, imprisonment 
and mutilation of the lives of millions, endangering 
the security of the Soviet Union, causing it avoid- 


— 


-able misery on a massive scale and distorting and 


deforming socialist development. 
The Soviet Union has become a great socialist 
world power but the path to it largely worked out 


. by Stalin and the methods he used to implement his 


concepts were neither inevitable nor justified. It is 
still a matter of study whether the strategy contained 
in Lenin’s last articles and: as elaborated ‘by | 
Bukharin in 1929 (now republished) would not have 
yielded better results, including greater readiness to 
face the Nazi onslaught. What is being elaborated 
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and stressed is that the tiethods, lies and crimes of 
the “personality cult period”-not only harmed the 
building of socialism and the war effort but left an 
evil legacy behind which is only now being resolutély 

` ended. He put the state above the citizen, built an 
economic system which offered the basic production 
links neither any potential for self-development nor 
any incentive for keeping pace with scientific- 
technological progress. and. practised a mixture ‘of 

` terror and manipulation which was anti-Communist 
in essence. In fact, his greatest crime was that by so - 
doing he deprived the Communists and the Soviet 
people of their deeds, of their. personality and 
creativity — millions believed that all their achieve- 
ments were really his! . 

It is a great tribute to the impulse of. October, the 
legacy of Lenin and. the irrepressible vitality of 
socialism that there is today perestroika in the 

_ Soviet Union. What is being examined is not what 

t ss Positive about Stalin but how it happened that 
the Party of Lenin did ‘not possess the: inner 
strength to remove him. Just as it -did not manage. 
to remove Brezhnév when the years of stagnation 
had commenced: 

w The rehabilitation of Bukharin and his associates 
is not just repairing the hurt done to them. It is 
also the opening of the debate on the history of 

' Soviet development. There seems little doubt that 
the changes of conspiracy etc levelled against 
Trotsky would have to be denounced and an 
ie examination undertaken of his ideas and ` 
work. . 
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THE final fundamental issue concerns the “new 
thinking” about the world and the world revolu- 
tionary process. What is accepted is'that- the world 
Communist: movement has declined since the 
seventies while other movements like the social- 
democratic and anti-imperialist and general demo- 
cratic movements have diversified and strengtheried. 
The CPSU holds “itself also responsible for this sad. 
state of affairs since it is doing now what it. should 
have done some decades ago. There are objective 
' factors, also such. as the -scientific-technological, 
‘revolution and the greater staying power of world. 
capitalism. - ` 
This phenomenon has to be: studied i in the context 
of the urgent need to concentrate all possible forces 
on the saving of all humanity from nuclear anni- 
hilation and seizing the possibility of doing so: The 
preservation of peace has to be given priority by all 
Communists,, progressives, anti-imperialists, indeed, . 
by all humanity. 
` The world revolutionary process is not to mark 
_time-nor made to halt to save peace. It is. to 
advance, aboveall, by saving peace. The only 
analogy is, with- the worldwide battle ‘to defeat 
Nazism. Not “to give priority to the ‘struggle for 
peace means, in fact, not to advance the revolution.’ 
Further, the Marxist-Leninist analysis of the world 
by the international Communist movement had 
virtually ground to-a halt after the mid-1960s. A 
~ start has-been made in the November 2, 1987 
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speech of Gorbachev. This had to be carried for- 
ward. A glimpse of this carry forward is available in 
the speech of ' Dobrynin at the World Marxist 
i988) meeting in Prague (Mainstream, May 14, 
1988 ; 

Such a reexamination would have to commence 
with the ‚possibility and meaning of peaceful co- 


existence between the two opposed systems, of socia-. 


lism and capitalism. Péaceful co-existence is not any. 


“longer taken as the form’ of international class 


struggle but as cohabitation of a’ common: globe 
in which common problems would“ have to be 


cooperatively tackled alongside peaceful competition ` 
so that the’peoples of different countries would make . 
their choice as to the socia] system they . would ` 
` prefer. This would be a realistic. perspective if 


‘imperialism’s inherent aggressiveness can be. deflec- 
ted from militarism ‘and world war. 


Given the world balance of forces’ ahd the prospect 


of nuclear war ending imperalists and anti-imperia- 
lists alike, this-is a realistic prospect., The examples 
of West Germany and Japan, who are ‘no less imperia 
list than the US and the, UK, underline this: possi- 
bility. 

This prospect will ioi be realised satone 
Skilful, sustained and tenacious . effort would be 
required on the basis of “new thinking”. Gorbachev 
has not only caught the imagination of the peoples 
of the world but is gaining the confidence of very 
influential sections of the imperialist ruling circles 
that business-like relations is possible between the 
two opposed systems. He has brought into being a 
whole new system of ideas of sufficincy and defen- 
sive defence in -military matters; equal security; 


. dialogue and making the world public. a partner in 


global negotiations.’ , 
This meant the rectification of errors in Soviet 
‘foreign policy since the Second World War. Once 


again, -the indispensable theoretical -breakthrough i 


made at the twenteith CPSU Congress. in 1956 was 


not developed. Considerable credit is due both to - 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev for the maintenance of 
world peace but-impetuousness, rigidity and failure 
to raise the struggle for world peace to a new 
qualitative level. The detente of the late 1960s and 


early 1970s could be, reversed by the US military- . 


industrial complex also because of this. fact. 

The role of the non-aligned movement, particularly 
of India, in bringing about this shift in Soviet 
orientation has been considerable. The New Delhi 
Declaration of November 1986 embodied the ‘“‘new 
thinking and rightly bore the signatures of Mikhail 


.Gorbachev and Rajiv.Gandhi. The movement itself 


is being taken asa relatively stable phenomenon, 
as.one of the permanently’ operating factors. in 
the global balance of power. The world.is not-divi- 
ded into two camps nor into opposed systems. Non- 
alignment represents the reality of the existence of 


‘countries whose systems are different from the coun- ` 


tries of the world socialist c ommunity. But these 


systems are not'in all cases opposed to the socialist 


system. 

India is not a country whose system is the same 
as that of the Soviet Union. Nor is our system 
anti-socialist.. It is anti-imperialist democratic 
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system in which . capitalism’ develops alongwith the 
„development of transitional ‘ form oriented to 
socialism as well as pre-capitalism from which need 
not inevitably become capitalist. This’ is true of 
the economy as well as of the state. ; 
In any event, stereotypes have to be abandoned.. 
Advance has to be ‘made from the positions that 
were reached at the 1957 and 1960 world Commtnist 
conferences. Even these positions are obsalete to 
say nothing of those they superceded. . f 
This would also apply to the form, tempo and 
orientation of the revolutionary process in countries 
where democracy has come to stay. Simply stating 
that peaceful transition as a form of revolution is 
now more -possible than in Lenin’s days, will no 
‘longer, do. Peaceful transition itself. may take 
diverse forms and this may include the strazegy of 
structural reforms worked out by Togliatti. 
Further, . the non-aligned state would have to 
contend against the now peaceful and now not so 
peaceful offensive of imperialism to regain or retrieve 
its power. In particular use would be madz of the 
urgent need for development which open up possi- 
bilities for neo-colonialist penetration through 
multinationals’ and the international financial and 


monetary institutions controlled by the neo-coionia- - 


lists. An anti-neocolonialist strategy wou'd have 
. to be worked out including the perspective of com- 
pelling the neo-colonialists to agree to a balance of 
interests, 

Struggle for world peace, for socialist -enewal, 
for radical socio-economic-political transformations 
and for a new world economic order, would . have 
to be integrated in the strategy for'the advance of the 
world revolutionary process, In this strategy impor- 


tance would have to be attached to the fact that. 


today the class aims of the revolution would be 
advancéd through the realisation of aims common to 





RESTRUCTURING SOVIET SOCIETY 


Gorbachev and Khrushchev 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA — ` 


TH all-Union Conference of the Soviet Com- 

munist Party is scheduled to meet in Moscow 
this month. The Conference, with some 5000 
delegates and the first to be held since 1941, would 
take stock of the results of perestroika (restructur- 
` ing) and glasnost (openness) launched by Mikhail 
Gorbachev some three years ago. Would the dele- 
gates —'or a majority of them-— accept Gorba- 
chev’s claim that the future of Soviet socialism 


hangs on the faster: pace of perestroika or would . 


they cry a halt to it? Already, Gorbachev’s reforms 
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humanity. This is an cxtension of the reality when 
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class ‘aims. were realised. through winning national 
aims or general democrati¢ aims, that is, the anti- 
imperialist movement or the anti-fascist movement. 
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IN India far. too littie is being done to understand 
and discuss. the fundamental issues raised by 
perestroika and glasnost. This is not only a pity. 
It harms the cause of revolution in the world and in 
India. It is equivalent to having been indifferent to 
the 1917 October revolution. i 
. The CPI-M, in this case, cannot be accused of 
inconsistency. Its present antagonism to the new 
Soyiet revolution is only a development of its 
‘antagonism to the line of the Twentieth CPSU 
Congress. Indeed, -this antagonism was one of the 
main reasons for its coming into being. What is 
` new, however, is evident fear of its leadership of any 
discussion of perestroika and glasnost B.T. Ranadive’s 
beating of the old Stalinist drum meant precisely to 
intimidate anybody ,in his party who might be 
attracted to the new, thinking. sel 
The CPI is a tragic case. It has decided to 
. “generally -appreciate” what the CPSU leadership 
is doing. What a contrast to the bold championship - 
of the Twentieth CPSU Congress line by Ajoy Ghosh, 
S.A. Dange, Bhowani Sen,.N.K. Krishnan, C. Rajes- 
wara Rao and others at that time! This is only part of 
„contrast of what the CPI was, set out to be and 
` became in India ‘and the world and that it has 
converted itself into now. i 
The new Soviet revolution and- its ‘meaning is, 
however, not a matter concerning the CPI-M and 
the CPI. Tbe other Communists formations are 
also not the.only entities. involved though their - 
support of it is cause for congratulation and hope. 
The entire Left in India should involve itself as its 
predecessors did with Nehru, Bhagat Singh - and 
Rabindranath Tagore as its most lustrous example. 
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have created numerous `fissions ia Soviet society. 
for every opinion there ‘is -a counter-opinion;- 
Gorbachev himself admitted: this in an interview 
to the Newsweek magazine! “The whole country”’, 
he said, “is now an enormous debating society. 
This is a turbulent time, a turbulent sea in which it ` 
is not easy to sail the ship.’’. : a e 

What: happens if the ship gets wrecked? Or, in 
view of the uncertainty and confusion. that -engulf 
the minds'of ordinary Soviet men and women, the 
‘forces ranged against Gorbachev’s ‘reforms gain an’ 
upper hand at the Conference and hound out 
Gorbachev himself? Would he meet the fate of 
Nikita Khrushchev? Would the history of the 1960s 
be repeated when a bunch of top party bosses under 
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Leonid kahit stalled the jhe which Pale a 
break from the Stalinist past? 

These questions are not irrelevant; especially 
because we “cannot ignore the similarities in the 
situations faced by Khruschev and Gorbachev. As 
Boris Kagarlitsky, a Soviet Marxist, points out: 
“It is clear that without Khrushchev there would 
have. been no Gorbachev, and without the intel- 
lectual movement of the sixties the current changes 
would not have been- possible.” `’ 
` So there is a lesson to be learnt from Khrush- 
chev’s failure if we want to predict the future 
of Gorbachev. In more than one sense Khriashchev 
-wasa man of unpredictable impulses. His speech 
at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU against 
Stalin and his cult was not only ‘historic but also 
unexpected: Who could have. expected that a 


seemingly harmless politician, who Tose to pro- , 


minence by dancing before Stalin in an Ukrainian 
smock, would’ turn against the master and put at 
stake his personal power, even his life? Yet, as a 
contemporary of Khrushchev now reveals: “only 
Khrushchev, in my view, could’ do it.— so boldly, 
so emotionally and in many respécts with .so little 
- thought.” It was an act of desperation to the 
point. of adventurism. Yet, by delivering that 
` speech, Khrushchev set into motion firm „guarantee 
against the recurrence of personality cult in the 
Soviet Union. Admittedly, Brezhnev ruled. the 
country with an iron hand, but whoever has ever 
. heard of a Brezhnev cult? . ‘ 

In his economic policy and ideas, Khrushchev 
showed impatience and naivity. He’ called for a 
broad programme of restoration of agriculture, 


creation of regional economic councils, intensive. 


` housing construction, and expansion of industry. 
But in all this he saw the task as mainly one of 
changing the methods of economic leadership at the 
apparatus level, that js, ‘in the, State Planoing Com- 
mission, the Regional Economic Councils and the 
Ministries — but'he did not recognise the need for 
profound structural reforms to change the working 
and living conditions of workers, peasants, and the 
scientific ‘and technical intelligentsia. 

Many of Khrushchev’s initiatives were thus lost 
in the quagmire of Soviet bureaucracy. Of course, 
Khrushchev was not entirely responsible for this. 
He inherited a political culturé which was still 
basically patriarchal and drawn from the traditional 
ideas of leadership within the, framework of a 
peasant household. Besides, Khrushchev’s own 


hands were tainted; he.was as much guilty as others - 


like Kaganovich, Molotov’and, Malenkov in serving 
Stalin’s order of mass killing’ and collectivization. 
His approach to Stalin was,- therefore, ambivalent: 
instead of exposing Stalin’s excesses, he wanted to 
obliterate them by studied and selective silence. By 
eliminating references to Stalin from historical pub- 
lications, as the journalist. Gleb Pavlovsky wrote, 
“Khrushchev was. paving the way for his own 
defeat. 
. just the same way that Stalin was forgotten on 

Khrushche’s orders.” 

Besides this, Khrushchev showed an astounding 
lack of interest in cultivating the intelligentsia. He 
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Central Committee in February, “ 


He himself was forgotten ‘on. command’ in. 


was temperamentally. distrustful of artists, poets, 
scholars and scientists who had been the first to hail 
his fumbling steps towards : democratisation. He 
ranted against the artists, clamped censorship on 
writers and their works, removed the President of 
USSR Academy of Sciences and, in short, ranged 
himself against the representatives of literature, art 
and science, Asa result, his attempts to ‘revamp 
the Soviet power structure failed to evoke adequate 
response. And this was another reason for his 
downfall: “People who, deep down, did not share 
his reforming views deemed them to be a manifes- 
tation of incompetence or even stupidity, and at the 
first convenient opportunity they. got rid of him.” 
Would this be Gorbachev’s fate as well? Some 


‘Kremlin watchers in the West are working against 


time to predict his downfall. They cite the diffe- 
rences between Gorbachev and the second man in 
CPSU Politburo, Yegor Ligachev. They see (and 
believe) that conservative elements in the-party and 
bureaucracy are preparing the ground for Gorba- 
che’s ouster. In their view, the delegates who come 
for distant districts and provinces may not be in tune 


“with Gorbachev’s line and, therefore, they may close’ 


up their ranks at the forthcoming Party Conference. 
Gorbachev has not wholly dismissed these specu- 
lations. He has openly blamed party officials and 
bureaticrats for trying to block perestroika: “There 
are people”, he said at a Plenary meeting of the 
who are by essence 
against the reforms, who sabotage the introduction 
of economic methods of management and try to 


` discredit them in every way using references to 
objective causes or even the opinion of working 


people as a cover.’ 

But Gorbachev is well aware that without the 
participation of the Soviet people.— and their 
‘Tepresentatives in various walks of life — his ‘pro- 
grammes for reform cannot. be successful. Hence, 
along with restructuring of society, he has called for 
glasnost'— open debate on all issues pertaining to 
the material, cultural and spiritual aspects of life. 


By removing restrictions on the expression of | 


opinion and beliefs he has, as it were, changed the 
whole mood of the country. There can no longer be’ 
selective exposures of the past; the entire history of 
the Soviet Union after the revoluiion must be laid 
bare for free and critical assessment. The attitude to 


. work under, command should be changed to build a 


‘socialism’ that is humane and democratic. For this, 
as Gorbachev insists, special responsibility lies on 


‘the intelligentsia, the media and the younger gene- 


ration. Rejecting patriarchal nationalism and ‘the 
traditions of totalitarianism he. calls for building 
true internationalism based on.‘‘respect for dignity, 
honour,’ culture, language and history of every 
people and ` extensive relations among them’’- 

To a large extent, Gorbachev has tried to shape 
Soviet foreign policy according to this spirit of 
internationalism. His ~ unilateral ban on nuclear 
tests, call for disarmament which led finally to the 
INF treaty and withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan are unparalled in post-war. history. 
There has never been a leader who has acted so 
boldly, unilaterally, for peace and eventually for a 
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nuclear from world. Khrushchev also idlkedabout: 


co-existence, but he bullied the West: ““We shall 
bury you”, and some of his actions (sending 
Russian tanks to Hungary, construction of the 
Berlin wall, and the Cuban crisis) directly bare the 
stamp of an jll-tempered Russian peasant. But, quite 
on the contrary, Gorbachev has worked with great 


patience and firmness to create a climate of confi- ` 


dence in the ‘West, especially in the USA, for joint 
commitment to eliminate 
conflicts. 

This is no mean achievement for a leader who 
appeared on the world scene only a couple of years 
ago. But would success in foreign affairs (including 
the May summit) insure Gorbachev againsr political 
reverses at home? The Soviet Union, it must be 
remembered, is not (or as yet) a free society. It is 
governed by a single party, which runs on a chain of 
command from top downwards — and has known 
no other way to function. This has given rise to 
vested interests, there are powerful elements in 
the party and administration’ who.are bound ‘to 
fight perestroika either at the June Conference or 
later. 

Yet, there are assurances. First, unlike Khrus- 
hchev, Gorbachev is guilt-free. He ‘bears no respon- 
sibility for Stalin’s' crimes; hence he can face the past 
without the contradictory postures of Khrushchev. 
\Second, he has the support of the liberal stream that 
has remained active despite Khruschev’s fall and the 
long years of stagnation under Brezhnev.- That this 
stream wanted a break from Brezhnev’s style was 
made abundantly clear during ‘the brief mcnths of 
Andropov’s leadership. But more than this, there 
is a wholesale change in Soviet society. -As Kagar- 
litsky observes: “The country which Gorbackev has 
inherited is already notthe same as. the one that 
came to Khrushchev’s hands. It isan urbanized 
society with a large number of hereditary towns- 
people and skilled workers. A whole number of 
‘intellectual’ processes have acquired a mass charac- 
ter and have simultaneously became devalued, Young 

-people have no memory of the poverty of the forties, 
but react acutely to any threat to lower their standard 
of living. Problems of personal freedom and re- 
sponsibility have come to thefore. People are tired 
of Brezhnevite, ‘stability’. Protest against corruption 
and alienation of the personality calls forth a keen 
demand for new, democratic forms of collectivism.” 


The intellectual ferment in USSR in the wake of. 


Gorbachev’s reforms is ‘not, therefore, limited to a 
- select group. The new themes in theatre and novels, 
the letters to the editors, and the TV sericls ‘*12th 
floor” are all indications of a new stirring that will 
Shape the future of Soviet socialism, Of course, there 
are dangers; the conservative elements in the party 
and administration may try to block: perestroika, 
But this does not involve a dialectical conflict among 
classes as “‘among definite \social strata with their 

specificities and interests.” 

Perhaps, a greater danger than a conservative 
backlash may spring from the plethora of ccnflicting 
views on perestroika. Some fear that delimiting the 
role of the party and administration may lead to 
total anarchy. Then, there exists a certain nostalgia 
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global and regional ` 


for the past, - for the totalitarian order, 


which is ` 
shared by both the older and younger’ generations. | 
Erich Fromm once, wrote of the ‘flight from free- .; 


dom”, that i is, certain social groups in Western — 


society sawin the development of democracy: a 
threat to their firm traditions, 


leged strata but also a section of the lower orders. 


` 


This may as well be the case in post-Brezhnev | Russia. . 
But perestroika and glasnost have put Russia on an | 


irretrievable course: 


ascentto the pinnacles of social and economic 


progress: on -its ` success. There simply cannnot be’ 
there is nowhere to’ 


any retreat from here. Besides, 
retreat to.’ 


said Gorba-' 
as a paramount political task. The country’s | 


“We have set the implementa- ` 
, tion of the radical‘economic reforms”, 
, chev, “ 


ag h 


way of life and | 
security, and these represented not only the privi- 


What we are Witnessing in the country Of Lenin - 


is another revolution: a revolution that is not imposed“ 


from above by administrative fiat, nor initiated in a : 


fumbling manner bya handful of leaders at the twen- 


tieth Congress; it is a revolution that is nurtured and ' 


pushed forward‘from below. The scope and magni- 
tude of such a revolution extend far beyond the fate 
of individuals — or, perhaps, because itis so, they 
may confer on Gorbachev the greatness of Lenin! 0 
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What, then, does the. Hinduy-uslim. unity consist i n, aa how can it be . ' 
‘best promoied? The answer is simple. It consists in our having :a common - 
‘purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. Tt is ‘best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common: goal, by sharing one- 
another’ s ‘sorrows and by mutual toleration.” Pi common goal ‘we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be. greater and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
Just, nothing’ can be SO powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 


ae for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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The text of Prime Minister Rajiv? Gandhi’s address to the Third Special Session of the UN 
4| General Assembly on Disarmament ox its opening day on June 9, 1988 is being published here. 


7 —Editor 
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W: are approaching the close of the twentieth 
century. It has been the most bloodstained 


century in history. Fiftyeight million perished in- 


two World Wars. Forty million more hav= died 
in other conflicts. Inthe last nine decaces, the 
ravenous machines of war have devoured nearly 
one hundred million people. The appetite oz .these 
monstrous machines grows on what thev feed. 


‘Nuclear War will not mean the:death of a tuindred . 


million people. Or evena thousand millbn. It 
will mean the extinction of four thousand nillion: 
the end of life as we know it on our planet Earth. 
We come to the United Nations to ‘seek yotr sup- 
port. We seek your support to put a stop fo this 
_madness. . 
Humanity is ata crossroads. - One road will take 
> us like lemmings to our own suicide. That is the 
path indicated by doctrines of nuclear deterrence, 
deriving form traditional concepts of the balance of 
power. The other road will give us another chance. 
That is the path signposted ‘by the doctiinc of 
. peaceful coexistence, deriving from the imperative 
- valves of nonviolence, tolerance and compassion. | 
In consequence of doctrines of deterrence, inter- 
nation! relations have been gravely miliarised. 
Astronomical sums are being invested in ways of 
dealing with death. Ever new means of destruction 
continue to be invented. .The best of our scientific 
talent and the bulk of our technological resources 


are devoted to maintaining and upgradircg this - 


awesome ability to obliterate ourselves. A cu‘ture of 
armaments and threats, and violence has become 
pervasive. - . : 

For a hundred years after the Congress of Vienna, 
Europe knew an uncertain peace based on a balance 
of power. When that balance was tilted — or, 


more accurately, when that balance was pe-ceived’ 


- to have tilted — Europe was plunged into ac orgy 
of destruction, the like of which had neve: been 
known before and which spread to engulf mtch of 
the world. The. unsettled disputes of the First World 
War led to the Second. ' 

Humankind survived because, by today’s stand- 
ards, the power to destroy which was then available 
was a limited power. - We now have what ` we did 
not then have: the power to ensure the genocide of 
the human race. Technology has now, rendered 
‘obsolete the calculations of war and peace on which 
were constructed the always dubious theories of the 
balance of power. : 


It is a dangerous delusion to believe that cuclear. 


weapons have brought us peace, It is true that, in 
` a f A i 
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- pre-empt human 
- survival. There is, therefore, no comfort in the 
. claim of the proponents of nuclear deterrence that 


‘the past four decades, ‘parts of the world have 


experienced an absence of war. But a mere absence 
of war is, not a durable- peace. The balance of 
nuclear, terror rests on the retention and augmenta- 
tion of nuclear armouries. There can be no ironclad 
guarantee against the use of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. They have been used in.the past. They could 
be used in the future: And, in this nuclear age, the 
insane logic of mutually assured destruction will 
ensure that nothing survives, that none lives ‘to tell 


‘the tale, that there is no one left to understand what 


went wrong and why.. Peace which rests on the 
search for a parity of power is a precarious peace. 
If wecan understand what went wrong with such 
attempts in the past, we may yet be able to escape 
the catastrophe presaged by doctrines of nuclear 
deterrence. . 


There is afurther problem with deterrence. The 
doctrine is based on the assumption that international 
relations are frozen on a permanently hostile ` basis. 
Deterrence needs an enemy, even if one has to be 
invented. Nuclear deterrence is the ultimate ex- 
pression of the philosophy of terrorism: holding 
ety hostage to the presumed security needs of 
a few. 


‘ There are those who argue that since the conse-, 
quences of nuclear war are widely known and well 
understood, nuclear war just cannot happen. Neither 


experience nor logic can sustain such dangerous 


complacency. History is full of miséalculations: 
Perceptions are often totally at variance with reality, 


‘A madman’s fantasy could unleash the end. An . 


accident could trigger a chain reaction which inexor- 
ably leads to doom. Indeed, the advance of techno- 
logy has so reduced the time for decisions that, once 
activated, computers programmed for Armageddon. 
intervention and all hope of 


‘everyone can be saved by ensuring that in the events 
of conflict, everyone will surely die. 


The champions of nuclear deterrence argue that 
nuclear weapons have been invented and, therefore, 
cannot be eliminated: We do not agree. We have 


- an international convention eliminating biological 


weapons by prohibiting their use in, war. We are work- 
ing on similarly eliminating chemical weapons. There 
is no reason in principle why nuclear weapons too 
cannot be so eliminated. All it requires is the affir- ° 
mation of certain basic moral values and the asser- 
tion of the required political will, underpinned by 
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teatea andi institutions which] insure secant nuclear 
delinquency. : 

The past few years ‘have seen the emergence of a 
new danger: the extension of the nuclear arms race 
into outer space. The ambition of creating impene- 
trable defences against nuclear weapons has merely. 
escalated the arms race and complicated the .process 


of disarmament. This’ has happened inspite of the” 


grave doubts expressed by leading scientists about 
„its very feasibility: Even: the. attempt to -build a 
partial shield against nuclear missiles increase the 
risk of nuclear war. History shows that there is no 
shield that has not been penetrated by,a superior 
weapon, nor any weapon for which a Superior. sheild 


has not been:found. Societies get caught in a multi-° 


“ple helix of escalation in chasing this chimera; ex- 
pending vast résources for an illusory security While 
increasing the risk of certain extinction. - 


The new weapons being developed for defence _ 


against nuclear weapons are part of a much wider 
qualitative arms race. The development of the so- 
called’ “third generations nuclear weapons” 
opened up ominous prospects of their being used for 


selective and discriminate military operations. There ` 


ïs nothing more dangerous:‘than the illusion of 
limited nuclear war. It desensitises “inhibitions 
about the use of nuclear weapons. That could lead, 
in next to no time, -to outbreak, of full-fledged 
nuclear war. f 

There are no technological solutions to the. pro- 
blems: of. world security. Security can come from 


our asserting effective political control over this self- 


propelled technological arms race. . . i 
We cannot accept the logic that a few.nations have’ 

the right to pursue their security by threatening the 

‘survival of humankind, It is not only those who 


live by the nuclear sword who, by design or ‘default, - 


shdll one day perish.by it. All humanity will perish. 
Nor is it acceptable that those who possess nuclear 


weapons are freed of all controls while those without’ 


nuclear. weapons are policed against their production. 


History is full of such-of prejudices, paraded as iron. 


laws: that men are superior to. women; that the 
white races are superior ‘to ‘the coloured; that 
colonialism is a civilising ,mission; that those who 
possess nuclear weapons aré $ responsible powers and 
_those who do not are not. 


- Alas, nuclear weapons are not only weapons of- 
mass destruction. New knowledge is being generated - 


in the life sciences. Military applications of thése 
developments could rapidly’ undermine the existing 
‘convention against the military use of biological 
weapons. The ambit of our concern must extend 
to all means of mass annihilations. 

New technologies have also dramatically expanded, 
the-scope and intensity of conventional warfare. The 
physical destruction which can be carried out by 

` full-scale conventional war would be enormous, far 
exceeding anything known. in the past. Even if 
humankind is spread the agony of a nuclear winter, 


civilization and civic life as-we know it,would be _ 
irretrievably disrupted. The. range,’ precision and ` 


lethality of conventional weapons is ibeing vastly 


increased. Some of these weapons are moving from: 
Such dia- ` 


being ‘smart’ to becoming ‘intelligent’. 


a. 7 


, 


‘like a whirlpool, sucks us into its vortex. 


has- 


. have imposed upon themselves. 
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bolical technologies generate their own pressure’ for 
early sue, “thus increasing the risk of the outbreak 
of war. Most of those technologies are at the com- 
mand of the military blocs. This immensely in- 


creases their capacity for interference, intervention : 


and coercive diplomacy. ' 

Those of us who do not belong to the military 
blocs would much rather stay, out, of the race. We 
do not want to accumulate arms.: We do not want 
to augment our capacity to kill. But the. system, 
We are 


compelled to divert resources from development to’ 


defence to respond to the arsenals which are con- 
structed as a sideshow to great power rivalries. © As 
the nature ‘and sophistication ‘of threats to dur secu- 
rity increase, we are forced to incur huge expenditure 
on. raising the threshold of our defences. 
There is another danger that is even worse. 
to ourselves, we would nof want to touch nuclear 
weapons. But when ‘tactical considerations, in the 
passing play. of great power rivalries, are allowed to 
take precedence over the imperative of nuclear non- 


‘proliferation, with what leeway are we, left? 


Even the mightiest military powers iealise that 


they, cannot continue the present arms race without ' 


inviting economic calamity, The continuing arms 
race’ has imposed a great burden on‘national econo- 
mies and the global economy. It is no longer only 


. the developing countries who are urging disarma- 


ment to channel resources to development. Even 
the richest are beginning to realise that they cannot 
afford the current levels. of the military burden ‘they 
A genuine process 


S 


Left. 


of disarmament, leading to-a' substantial reduction - 


in military expenditure, is bound to promote. the. 
„Disarmament 


prosperity of all nations of the globe. , 
accompanied ` by coexistence’ will open up opportu- 
nities for all countries, whatever their socio-econo- 
mic systems, whatever their levels of development. 
The technological revolutions of our century ‘have 
created unparalelled wealth. They have endowed the 
fortunate with high levels of mass consumption and 
widespread social welfare. Infact; there is plenty 
for everyone, provided distribution is made more 
equitable. Yet, the possibility of fulfilling the basic 


needs of nutrition and shelter, education and health’ 


_Temains beyond the reach of vast millions of people 


in the developing world: because resources which 
could” give ‘fulfilment in life are pre-empted. for, 
death. 


The root causes of global’ ‘insecurity teach far ` 


below the ‘calculus of military parity. They are 


‘related to thé instability spawned by widespread l 
. poverty, squalor, hunger, disease and illiteracy. They. ` 


are connected to the degradation of the environment, . 


They are enmeshed in the inequity and injustice of 
the. present world order. The effort to promote 
security for all must be underpinned by the effort to 
promote security for all must be underpinned by the 
effort to promote opportunity for all and equitable 
access to achievement. 
rity must rest on a new, more aut more honourable 
world order. 


When .the General Assembly met here last in, 
-Special Session to consider questions of disarmament, 


Comprehensive global secu- - 


the outlook was grim.. The new cold war had been 
revived with full force. A new .programme of 
nuclear armament had been set in motion. Asa 
result, during the years that followed, .feer and 
suspicion cast a long shadow over -all disarmament 
negotiations. Humankind was ' approachîng the 
precipice of nuclear disaster. 


' Today, there is a new hope for survival. ia for 


peace. 
the precipice. 
is in the air. 
How has this transformation occurred? We pay 
, tribute to the ‘sagacity of the American anc Soviet 
leaderships. They have seen the folly of nuclear 
` escalation. ' They have started tracing the owlines of 
a pattern of disarmament. At the same time, we 
must recognise the role. of countless enEglitened 
men and women all over the world, citizers of the 


There is.a perceptible movement. away from 
Dialogue -has been resumed .Trust 


non-nuclear weapon states as much as of the nuclear - 


‘weapon states. With courage, dedication and per- 
. severance they kept the candle burning in tke enve- 
loping darkness. The Six-Nation Initiative veiced the 
hopes and aspirations of these many millions. Ata 
time when relations between the. two majoz nuclear 
weapon states dipped to their nadir, the six nations 
— Argentina,‘ Greece, India, Mexico, Sweden and 
Tanzania — - refocussed world attention. on the 
imperative of nuclear disarmament. The eppeal of 
May 1984, issued .by Indira Gandhi, Olof Palme and 
their colleagues, struck a responsive chord. Negoti- 
ations stalled for years began inching forwacd. The 
process begun in Geneva has led to Reykjavik, 
Washington and Moscow.. - 
We have.all welcomed the ratification of “he INF 


Treaty concluded between General Secretary Gorba- ` 


chev and President Reagan. 
in the right direction. 


It is an important step 
Its great value lies ix its bold 


departure from nuclear. arms limitation tc nuclear’ 


disarmament.’ We hope there will be agreem=nt soon 
to reduce strategic nuclear arsenals by 50 >er cent. 
The process should be carried forward to the total 
elimination of nuclear weapons. Only ther will we 


was a truly historic beginning. 

‘India believes it is possible for the humar race to 
survive the second millennium India beľ=ves it is 
also possible to ensure peace. security anc survival 
into the third millennium and beyond. The way 
lies through concerted action. We urge the inter- 
‘national community to immediately undertzxe nego- 
tiations with a view to adopting a time-bourd Action 
Plan’ to usher in a world order free a= nuclear 
weapons and rooted in nonviolence. , 

We have submitted such a Action Plzn to this 
Special Session’ on` Disarmament of the United 


-Nations General Assembly. Our Plan calls upon 


the international -community to negotiate = binding 
commitment to general’ and complete disarmament. 
This commitment must be total. It must be with- 
out reservation. 

The heart of our Action Plan is the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons, in three stages, over the ‘next 
twenty-two years, beginning now. We put this Plan 
to the United Nations as a přogtamme to be launched 
at once. 
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‘ning other weapons of mass destruction. 
„suggested steps for precluding thé development of 


- required for defensive purposes. 


While nuclear disarmament constitutes the centre- 
piece ‘of each stage‘of the Plan, this is buttressed by 
collateral and other measures to further the process 
of disarmament. -We have made proposals for ban- 
We have 


new weapon systems based on‘ emerging technologies. 
We have addressed ourselves to the task of reducing 
conventional arms and forces to the minimum levels 
We have outlined 
ideas for the conduct of international relations i ina 
world free nuclear weapons. 

The essential features of the Action Plan are: 
First, there should be a binding commitment by 
all nations to eliminating nuclear weapons, in 
stages, by the year 2010.at the latest. 

* Second, all nuclear weapon states must` partici- 
pate in the process of nuclear disarmament. All . 
other countries must also be part of the process. 
Third; to demonstrate good faith and build the 
required confidence, there must be tangible 
‘progress at each stage towards the common goal. 

‘ Fourth, changes are required in doctrines, poli- 

~ cies and. ‘institutions to sustain a world free of 
‘nuclear weapons. Negotiations should be under- 
taken to establish a Comprehensive Global 
Security System under the aegis of the wae 
Nations. 

We propose simultaneous , negotiations on a 

series of integrally related measures. But we do 
recognise the need for ‘flexibility in the staging of 


©- some of these measures. 


In Stage-I, the INF treaty must be followed by a 
fifty per cent-cut.in Soviet and US strategic arsenals. 
All production of nuclear, weapons and weapons, 
grade fissionable material must cease immediately. A 
moratorium on the testing of nuclear weapons must 


' be undertaken with immediate effect to set the stage 


for ‘negotiations on a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. 
It is already widely accepted that a. nuclear war 


, cannot be won must not be fought. Yet, the right is 
be able to look back and say that the INF Treaty À 


reserved to resort to nuclear war: This is incom- 
patible with a- binding commitment to the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons. Therefore, : we propose 
that all nuclear weapons be leached ‘of legitimacy 
by negotiating an international convention which 
outlaws the threat or use of such weapons. Such a 
convention will reinforce the process of nuclear 
disarmament. 

` Corresponding to such a commitment by the 
nuclear weapon states, , ‘those nations which are 
capable of crossing the nuclear weapon threshold 
must solemnly undertake to restrain themselves. 
This must be accompanied by strict measures to end 
all covert and overt assistance to those. eens, to 
acquire nuclear weapons. . 

~ We propose that negotiations must commence’ in 
the first stage itself for a new Treaty to replace the 
NPT, which expires in 1995. This new Treaty should 
‘give legal effect to. the binding commitment of 


_nuclear weapons by the year 2010, and of all the . 


non-nuclear weapons threshold. 
International law already bans the use of biologi- ` 
cals weapons. Similar action must be taken to ban 
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Chemical and radiological weapons. 

The international community has unanimously 
recognised outer space as the common heritage. of 
mankind. We must expand international cooperation 
in the peaceful uses of outer space. The essential 
pre-requisité for this is that outer space be kept free- 
of all weapons. Instead, there are plans of develop- 
ing, testing and deploying space weapons systems. 
The nyclear arms race cannot’ be ended and reversed 
without a moratorium on such activity. It should be 
followed by an agreement to forestall the militarisa- 
tion of outer space.: This is also an indispensable 
condition for attaining the goal of comprehensive 
global security based on a non-violent world order 
free of nuclear weapons. ` ’ et fog A 

The very momentum of developments in military 
technology is dragging the arms race out of political 
control. The race cannot be restrained without res- 

- training the development of such technology. We need 
a systém which fosters technological development but 
interdicts its application to military purposes. The 
arms control approach has focussed on the quanti-.. 
tive growth -of the arsenals. The ‘disarmament 
approach must dévjse arrangements for controlling | 
the continuous qualitative upgradation of nuclear 
and conventional weapons. To achieve this purpose, 
the essential requirement is increased transparency 

- in reseatch and development in frontier technologies 


with potential military applications. This requires ` 


a systematic monitoring of such developments, an 
assessment of their implications for international 
security, and videspread dissemination of thé infor- 
mation obtained. There is also need for -greater 
international cooperation iù research into new and 
emerging technologies for these technologies to -open 
on new vistas of human «achievement. Here let us 
recall the- vision of an open world voiced by, one of 
the most remarkable scientists of our time, Niels 
Bohr. In his Open Letter to the United Nations on 
June 9, 1950, thirty-eight years ago today, he said: 
“The very fact that knowledge itself is a basis 
for civilisation points directly to. openness as the 
- way to overcome the present crisis.” ae f 
- By the closing years.of the century, there must be 
a single integrated multilateral verification system to 
ensure that no new nucléar weapons are produced 
anywhere in the world. Such a system would also 
help in verifying‘compliance with the collateral ‘and 
other disarmament measures envisaged in the Action' 
Plan. It would serve as an early warning system to 
guard against violations’ of solemn international 
treaties and conventions. = 
Beyond, a point, nuclear disarmament itself would 
depend upon progress in ‘the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and forces. Therefore, a key 
task before the international community is to ensure 
security at lower levels of conventional defence. 
- Reductions must, of course, begins in areas where 
the bulk of the world’s conventional arms and forces 
are concentrated. However, other countries should 
also join the process without much. delay. This 
requires a basic restructuring of armed forces to 
serve defensive purposes only. Our objective should 
be nothing less than a general reduction of conven- 
tional arms of across the globe to levels dictated by 
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_a new system of comprehensive global 


-the irrationalities of the past. 


‘not be considered a Utopian goal. 


first use of nuclear weapons:, 


minimum needs of defence. The process . would 
require ‘a substantial reduction in offensive military 
capabilities as well as confidence-building measures 
to preclude surprise attacks. The United Nations. 
needs to evolve by consensus a new strategic 
doctrine of non-provocative defence. : 
The plan for radical and comprehensive disarma- 
ment :must ‘be pursued along with efforts to create 
$ security. 
The components of such a system must be mutually 
supportive. Participation in it must be universal. 
The structure of such a system should be firmly 
based on non-violence. When we eliminate nuclear 
weapons ond reduce conventional forces to minimum 
defensive levels, the establishment of a non-violent 
world order is the only way of-not relapsing into 
It is the only way 
of precluding the recommencement of an armaments 
spiral: Non-violence in international relations can- 
It is the only 
available basis for civilised survival, for the main- 
tenance of peace through peaceful coexistence, for 
a new,,just, equitable and democratic’ world order. 
As Mahatma Gandhi said in the aftermath of the 
“‘The moral to be legitimately drawn from the 
supreme tragedy of the bomp is that it will not 
be destroyed by counterbombs, even as ‘violence 
cannot be.destroyed by counter-violence. Man- 
‘kind has to get out of violence only through. 
non-violence.” . . 
The new structure of international relations must 
be based on respect for various. ideologies, on the’ 
right to pursue different socio-economic systems, 
and the celebration of diversity. Happily, this is 
already beginning to happen. - Post-War. bipolarity 
is giving way toa growing realisation of the need 


for coexistence. The high rhetoric of the system of. 
_ military alliances is gradually yielding to the view- 
point of the Non-aligned Movement.’ 


Non-alignment is founded on the desire of nations 
for freedom of action. It stands for national inde- 
pendence sand, self-reliance. Non-alignment is a 
refusal to be drawn ‘into the barren rivalries and 
dangerous confrontations of others. It is an affirma- 
tion of the need for salf-cinfident cooperation among 
all countries, irrespective of ‘differences in social and 
economic systems. Non-afignment is synonymous 
Ae aici coexistence. As Jawaharlal Nehru. 
said: : : 

“The alternative to co-existence is co-destruc- 

tion.” 2 

Therefore, the new structure of international 
relatious to sustain a world beyond nuclear weapons 
will have to:be based on the principles of coexistence, 
the non-use of force, non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of countries, and the right of every state to 
pursue its own path of development. These principles 
are enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations, 
but they have been frequently violated. We must 
apply our minds to bringing about the institutional 
changes required to ensure their conservance. The 
strengthening of the. United Nations system is 
essential: for conprehensive global security. We 

: (Continued on Page 30) ` 





Havana Appeal on Disarmament ace 








A Special Ministerial Meeting of the Non-Aligned Movement’s Coordinating ‘Bureau on Disar- 
mament (at the level of Foreign Ministers cf the Non-Aligned Countries) took place at Havana, 
the capital of Cuba, from- May 26 to’ 3C, 1988. Besides adopting a Final. Communique, this 
Meeting — held on "the eve of the UN Gereral Assembly’s Third Special Session on Disarmament 
— evolved a Plan of Action that called fo-: (a) measures to expedite implementation of the Pro-. 
gramme of Action adopted at the First Spzcial Session on Disarmament, in accordance with the 
priorities established therein: nuclear weapons; other weapons of.mass destruction, including | . . 
chemical weapons; conventional ' weapons, including . any which may. be deemed to be excessively | |. 
injurious or to have indiscriminate effects; reduction of armed forces; (b) expediting the work of 
the Conference on Disarmam nt; (c) steps .o redress the dangers posed by development: of nuclear 
capabilities by Israel and South Africa; (d; actions to facilitate global. and, wherever possible, 
regional and sub-regional measures in different areas of disarmament; (e) facilitating negotiations on, ł 
Prevention of an arms race in outer space and on reversing the navalarms race; (f ) assessment C 
-of the'implications of new scientific and technologieal develupments on “armament|disarmament 
process; (g) enhancing effectiveness of mul.ilateral disarmament process, particularly through the 
support of the central role played by the UN in ’ these fields; (h) implementation of the Action 
Programme adopted by the Conference on the Relationship between Disarmament and Development; 
(i) providing further support for the Word Disarmament Campaign and promotion of the active 
role in the disarmament process of non-go-ernmental organisations, peace and anti-war movements. 
In addition, the Coordinating Bureau Meeting adopted a Havana Appeal the ao text of which: is 


2ing published here, — Editor 





E, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Non- 

Aligned Countries meeting in Havana on the 
eve of the Third Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly devoted to Disarmament recall that, during 
the last 26° years; the goal of general and complete 
disarmament has bzen one of the fundamen‘al pre- 
occupations of the Non-Aligned Movement. This 
goal remains as valid as ever. - 


Non-aligned countries hope that favourable tiende: 
in the current international environment Pill be- 


developed in the interest ‘of greater security, peace 
and -sustained ‘development for all humankind. In 
this context it is our firm conviction that the treaty 
between the USSR and the USA on the elimination 
of their land-based, intermediate and shorter range 
nuclear missiles should mark the beginning om a pro- 
cess that must be consolidated. 


The priority accorded to the adoption of concrete 
measures for the prevention of a nuclear war ìs deri- 


ved from the recognition that such a war should lead . | 


to the total annihilation of humankind and should 
never be fought. This perception holds vut the 
promise. of drastic reductions in strategic nuclear 
. arms, Which. should lead to a phased, tim=-bound 


programme for the complete elimination Of nuclear, 


weapons. It is also imperative that other nuclear 
weapon states join in this process. 


_ The concept of international security, waich has 


traditionally been premised on the acquisition of 
„arms and mutual. deterrence, has proved erroneous 
since it has failed to produce global stability. Com- 
mon security for all states can only be assured by 
new concepts on mutual confidence, cooperation 
and interdependence. 

Noting with concern the enormous s2sources 
devoted to armaments, when two-thirds of the world 
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population lives in abject poverty, we reaffirm the’ 
immediate need to reduce military expenditures. in 
favour of economic and social development. Inter- 
national peace and security can be guaranteed ° only” 
by scrupulous’ respect’ for the principles of active 
peaceful coexistence among nations, non-interven- 
tion and non-interference, non-use of force in inter“ 
national relations and by the elimination of colonial- 
ism, all forms of domination and foreign occupation, 
apartheid and other forms of racial discrimination. 
All nations must observe the purposes and principlés 
of the Charter of the United Nations and strengthen‘ 
the institutions of multilateral cooperation. 

We reaffirm that all the peoples of the:, world have 
a vital interest in the.success of disarmament negoti- 
ations. All states have the right and duty to contri- 
bute to efforts in the field of disarmament and to 
participate on an equal footing in those multilateral 
disarmament, negotiations which have a direct bear- 
ing on their national security. 

The Third Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly should promote broad international back- 
ing for the’ ‘measures aimed at halting and reversing 
arms race. It should promote implementation of the 


1978 programme of Action and the priorities set forth: .- 


in the Final Document of the First ,Special Session 
and it should reaffirm the Central role and primary’ 
responsibility of the United ‘Nations in the sphere of 
disarmament, namely in the field of nuclear weapons, 


other weapons of mass destruction including chemi-. ` 


cal and conventional weapons and for the preven- 
tion of an arms race in outer space. 

We, the Foreign Ministers of the non- ‘aligned 
countries, urge the international community to take 
urgent and concrete measures towards the achieve- 
ment of. these. goals for a safer, more secure world 
today and for succeeding generations. 


a7. 
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Efforts to-Reunify..Yemen’ 
KP..BHANUMATHY.. 
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ee 


TRiFEs ‘and ‘coups have become an integral part of 


the'Arabian Gulf. Ancient. tribal rivalries and 


. modérn day idéologies have torn apart one of the., 


ancient’ dynastic civilisations of the world., The two 
Yemen, one the Democratic Republic of Yemen and 


the dther, the Yemen: Arab Republic (North Yemen) ` 
— after’ctentuiies of isolation’emerged from the dark ` 


ages into- a modern era after ‘the 1962 revolution. 
Both in‘their own ways were moving towards modern 
` development’ but’ ‘coups and” tribal rivalries made. 
progress difficult, throwing the Governments .back to 
feudal Ways: oce t So E eae 
`  „Aftet èach'coup there comes’a new’ head of state, 
with his team. South Yemen'(DR) ‘is closely linked 
with:thé Soviet Union and ‘the socialist bloc which 
have’ provided’ it with material assistance, while 


‘North Yemen had a: friend: in’ Saudi Arabia and ' 


other Arab states., Governed by a President, Vice- 


- President and Council of Ministers with a 15-member ` 


Peoples Council its, laws are. constituent. largely 
based’on the ‘Islamic Sharia. Yemen’s rich culture 
and historic „heritage are distinctive among’ the 
ations of Arabia. aoa 
< Inthe last 


Soviet Union, China ‘and the industrialised. West. 
Tt bas trade 
Japan, Korea and the USA. . Any: reforms or deve-- 
lopment ‘have to.pay a Heavy price as feudal rivalries 
and instability retard progress. . Assassinations, and 


coups are.a part of.the-scene in both ‘Yemens when - 


- the country -moves forward. ae atta 
But in 1978 a young Lt Col Ali Abdullah: Saleh, 


was’ elected ‘President: :. This was the beginning of ` 


' North Yemen moving into. a position of stability, 
‘modern . reforms. and’ development. Its leader- 
strived.. to. reach national: unity against the back- 
drop of traditional geographical religious and. tribal- 
Opposition. "The late ‘seventies and eighties stand- 
as ‘the high, watermark , for neighbouring. . oil- 
exporting countries of the Arabian peninsula.’ The. 
high demand for Yemeni labour in the Gulf coun- 
` triés and the, discovery of oil gaye it the leverage 
. towards making progress.. z D $ 

President Abdullah Saleh’s Government has gone 


through two Five-Year Plans’ and is on the Third: . 
‘Plan. This has changed the face of- the capital - 


Sana’s and other cities like Taiz of the ten million 
people-one-third are working abroad. Their remit- 
tances were the main. source of foreign exchange 
watil oil. and natural resources... were- developed., 
The momentum of the ‘economy: is in the hands of 
| the few: foreign trained experts who hold key. jobs 
_in the Government. , Since 1978 North Yemen has 
Had stability and ‘peace. Foreign. investors are a 
part. of thé ‘local scene today in Sana’s. . The 
Governmét does, not fight shy of foreign ʻinvest- 


ments òr aid assistance fro any. country. Many 
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ast ten-years the YAR (North Yemen) has 
developed into a progressive State with links with the ` 


with the West and the Eastern-bléc, ` 


European countries, the USA, Japan, -Koréa ‘and ` 


China, have all pitched in with various projects, 
including construction or public buildings, road- 
ways and oil exploration. ‘India’s presence is- not 
very evident except in a minimal way. Even the 
small efforts have not. been much ofa success in 
spite of efforts made by Sana’a for India’s assistance 
and cooperation: Pes ee eae 

‘The’present production of oil-does not give reason 


„fòr euphoria; its exports to, Korea and Japan is 
- about 400,000 barrels. But. the positive factor is 
the exparision of the industry... The recent agree- - 


ment between the two Yemens ‘signed on May 4 
for withdrawing the armed forces of. either side 


‘from the border, .where the. oil wells are. located i 
‘(those had been built, there after the 1968 coup in 


South Yemen), will promote the, expansion. of the 
oil industy. 


Industrial development is mainly in, medium 


’ industries, Agriculture and infrastructural. .growth 


have a'high priority and foreign investors. are béing 
offered a- five-year tax holiday, tax exemption.on 
capital equipment,’ machinery and spare parts as 
well. as- tax reduction on duty for raw material 


‘imports.- The UNDP has one of the largest ope- 
. Tations, in North Yemen.- Cotton, 


coffee, skins 
and salt are the main exports while imports are 


- consumer and capital goods. ; 


Amidst the slow but steady image of a developing: 


country. an' undercurrent.of tension lies ‘unseen-and ' 


of-late it is the spill-over of the problem from : tbe 


South. The February 13, 1986 coup in South Yemen’, 


has driven 30,000 ` people across the. border -to 
North Yemen. even before the coup there has ‘been 


‘a steady flow of -people crossing over from the 


South but after the toppling of the -Ali Nasser 
Mohammed regime in Aden the influx has been 


» heavy. Among the 30,000 living in/camps on the 


outskirts of Sana’a:are 8,000 men and officers of the 
armed forces. This costs the North Yemen Govern- 


ment 10. million dollars a month that the country’: 


can ill afford. “We cannot send them back. We are 
One people Until the Aden -Government reaches an 
agreement they will not go back,” said Foreign 
Minister and Deputy premier Dr Abdul Karim: Al 

e i : 7 ` 


. — Eryani in Sana’a. | 


. The question of unification of the two’ Yemens 


‘had first started in 1972, but progress was sporadic . 
and Humber of agreements on transportation’ and ` 
„trade and tourism had. been reached Committees on’ 
defence and security were formed but ‘trouble 


cropped up mainly .on the East-West alignments. 
South Yemen. isa Communist country while the 
North has a policy of neutrality based on the non- 
aligned principles. The ‘other ‘factor that is the 


cause for friction is the role of Government as unity ` 


would downgrade national autonomy. i 

«Ali Nasser, the former ` Prime Minister, and ` his’ 
cabinet had ‘fled to the North after the 1986 coup, 
his moderate policies,: modern -reforms, encourage- 


ment for private enterprise and stout ‘reunification’. 


efforts were some of the reasons for his ‘overthrow;* 
his non-alignment. policy-was‘not to the linking of 
Oe age Os J... (€ontinued on Page: 34): 
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Wool Over the Eyes =- 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Tas: a mindless heading. Add a one-sided write- 
up-and you have a formula guaranteed to distort 
and confuse the most straight forward of issues. A 
recent example from the Jndian Express is illus- 
` trative. onan $ : 


In late March the Express published ‘a report on` 


the Maharashtra Médical. Council's warning to 
the Federation of Obstretics and Gynaecaiogical 
Societies of India (FOSGI), for promoting by its 


brand name, Today, a new barrier contraceptive. ` 


The heading for the item in the Madras =dition 
was misleading: “A Contraceptive Controversy”. ` 

‘Misleading because it suggests, ‘wrongly, that the 
dispute is about the product. My’ first impression 
was that perhaps the safety or efficacy of the con- 
traceptive was being challenged. - But; as the report 
itself states, the Council was not questioning the 


credentials of the product. Its objection was to the. 


fact that two FOGSI doctors had circulated letters 
to the medical fraternity, recommending the product 
by its name. Ifthe letters had referred to “the 
vaginal pessary”, rather than Ti oday, it would have 
fully in accordance with the ethical ccde. 

The report states that the FOGSI doctors them- 
selves have admitted their error in naming the brand. 
Thus the main point of the item is the violation of the 
ethical code and it is this, if anything, whick should 
have been highlightened in the heading. -Andif at 
all there is any controversy, going by the report, it 
lies in the-question” whether or not the doctors 
had been persuaded by the manufacturer to endorse 


the product. , : 
So much for misleading headings. ' A ane-sided 
‘commentary; which appeared soon after, more 


cleverly pulls the wool over the eyes. 

On April 5, the Express published an edit-page 
piece. by the Sumit Ghoshal, criticising what he chose 
to call “Outdated Concepts of Medical Ethics”. 
Taking an aggressive pro-drug-industry- stand; his 
article dwells on the debate over- brand names, 
defends their use, and suggetss that the ethical-code 
“needs to be revised. ee oe f 

However, the fact is that the Council was -not 
objecting to brand names as such.. Doctors who 
prescribe brand names to patients (as all of them do) 
do not invite action from Medical Council. What 


the Code prohibits is -promotional activity, whether ? 


aimed at the public or the medical fraternity, in 
which doctors mention specific brand. names. - 


The simple and obvious reason for this provision 


of the Code is to prevent unscrupulous collusion — 


between dotcors and the drug industry. . The object 
is to protect the public, and far from being outdated, 
it needs to be enforced far more .consistently and 
vigilantly.° In fact, the Council’s admonition to 
FOGSI should, hopefully, serve as a caution to other 
doctors, not to become witting or unwitting tools of 
sales promotion by the industry.- - eo ee 

‘The debate over brand names, which is £ different 
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matter has no relevance to. the FOGSI ‘case, but a 
word about it might: be in order here since the article 
misleadingly drags itin.  -' . a 
Health‘action, groups have been campaigining for 
the introduction of generic names and abolition 
of brand names in the marketing and prescription “of 
drugs. This demand. has, always . been, in “al 
countries, powerfully opposed by the, drug industry, 
which stands ‘to lose if brand ames are ,banned.. ‘J 
is also a fact that WHO, the “Hathi comittee, “ani 


. similar advisory panels in ‘UK and USA ‘have consi - 


tently advocated the introduction, of generics, ás ¥ 
measure. to promote fational “drug use, to, curb 
exploitative profits by the industry, ‘and td preven 
the marketing of irrational combinations.” | 1°"; 
. But, since, brand’ names ‘are ‘still legally allowed 
in this country, this debate Kas nothing to do with . 
the ethical code and the FOGSI ‘case. To repeat} 
brand name prescription and brand name’ promotion 
by doctors are-two separate issues.. `, ` eee ee 
Why then does the Express article harp on this ` 
debate? The only possible reason.is that the author 
is using the FOGSI case as a handle speak ` in 
favour of the diug ‘industty.arid.to do a bit of 
mud-slinging against activist groups. .,..,: 


; Ghoshal 


Listing the mèrits of brand, names, Ghoshal 
writes: ‘This. is why..a nationwide, attempt ten years 
ago, to abolish brand-'names , altogether met such 
insurmountable resistance.” a. a n pa 
Resistance: from whom?. The. drug, industry. , of 
course. And perhaps a few pro-industry doctors. 


-(Obviously it-would be injudicious to mention, this 


in an article aimed not 
the reader). | An ee ate hae 

. The author then, tries, to discredit, the rational 
health movement by referring, under, the. sub-head 
‘Divided House’, to the differences, between activist 
groups. - Mein ian aa ees CAE 
Well, of course; if Ghoshal is, ashe, seems to. be, 
a drug industry spokesman, he can, bė “expected i 


at informing but, deceiving 


attack those who.. are. campaigning against, t 
industry’s profiteering tactics, And. hey is certainly 
‘entitled to his.views: ` The point is that when atopic 
is presented and discussed in this misleading manner, 
the specific issue at stake gets effectively blurred. ‘;, 

The items I have described — the inept heading 
and the partisan piece — are damaging because they. 
can lead the average reader to believe either. of two 


' things: ; 


\One; that the vaginal pessary -is 4 ‘controversial’ 
product — either unsafe or-ineffective or, both. syi 
Two, brand- names ‘spell. quality’. and therefore 
the Council’s warning to. FOGSI is misconceived. ‚cy 
- Both conclusions would be wrong, . for ,regardjess 
of whose side one-is on, neither is borne-out. by.. the 
facts reported.  .' |? Oia a) tnd ae 
< Postscript: The Express article argues that since at. 
‚present there: is only'.one available brand ‘of the 
vaginal pessary, FOGSI’s .reference. to,.the brand, 
name Today. is. justified: ..What, then if, tomorrow, 
three different firms . produce, three new brands „of 
this samé product? Would Ghoshal then. defend, 
Today as a generic name, justified for promotional. 
activity by FOGSI -or any „other medical “orgar 


. nisation? O 
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Sharda Patil Discussion © 
(Contd. from page 9) oot 
them caste is not a superstructure but part of the 
base óf the Indian social edifice alongwith the class 


system. But majority of them are’ still with the 
Congress-I. If they are to be won over for the Left 


‘and démocratic front, the Left Front must hammer 


out .a minimum programme,of ‘ caste annihilation’ 
which: should give a clearcut promise ‘to them that 
‘the proposed Left and democratic Government will 


. enact and implement a Law of Caste Abolition as 


soon as it comes to power. The Left Front should 
hot stop with this promise of future action” but 


‘should take” up anti-caste mass struggles that are ` 
long due, that is, applying the Hindu Code Acts to. 


Adivasi women who have been excluded from its 


_ jurisdiction, naming the Marathwada University . 


after Dr B.R. Ambedkar, etc. 
Ambedkar had visualised that’ the oppressed and 
backward classes who constitute 52 per cent’ of the 
Satyapal Dang: Punjab’ |.) > e 
oR A (Contd: from page 14) oe 


urgently called for and that. the ‘Governor would 
look into thé ‘matter. 


Within two or three ‘days, the’ Governor reversed . 


the ‘decision. The Supreme Court'was moved. very 

promptly and it has reversed its earlier order; The 

large number of students concerned havé heaved a 
sigh of relief as also their parents. They are indeed 

thankful to the press and more so to the Governor. , 
This writer too is very happy. because since long he 

has been exposing the scandalous state of affairs in 

the field óf Medical Education in Punjab. - 

"The fact which has been a most pleasant surprisé 


-for this writer is the amazing speed and promptness 
‘with which a grave injustice has been undone and 


in time though the time available. was very short. 
How coime! What happened to the usual -red-tape! 
And the usual procedural delays! . 
‘One wonders as to why the: bureaucracy cannot act 
even with half the speed of this case in other cases? 
For instance, in cases concerning relief and rehabi- 


‘Jitation? - Some uncharitable sources have an expla- 
nation. They say that amongst -those who woule i: 


Rajiv ` ‘Gandhi: Disarmament 
. (Contd, from page 26) 


“P ar G 


‘must resurrect the original vision of the United 


Nations. We -must . bring the. United. Nations 


: Organisation i in line’ with: the Teduirenients of the 


new world order.: : 

* The'battle for peace, diadem ‘and develop- 
ment must'`be waged both within this Assembly and 
outside by the peoples of the world. This battle 


-should he waged in cooperation with scientists; ~ 


strategic thinkers and leaders of peace movements 


. who have repéatedly demonstrated their commit- 


ment to these ideals. We, therefore, seek their coope- 
ration in securing ‘the commitment of , all nations 
and all peoples: to the goal ofa non-violent v world 
order free’ -of nuclear. . weapons. 


30 - 


Indian people as the natural allies of the SC and 
STs in their struggle for caste annihilation. But they 
are with the fundamentalists on the one hand and 
with peasant organisations like the Shetkari 
Sanghatana and the: BKU on the other. To “win 
them over, the Left Front should build up’ the ` 
struggle for implementing the Mandal Report on thie 


one hand and participate in the struggles of the 
peasantry that are being waged by the SS and the 


BKU on the other. z 


The overdue anti- atei and anti- sexual 
slavery enlightenment should be unleashed like an 
artillery barrage to cover the decisive advancé of 
caste-class’ and sexual emancipatory struggles. ° 


It is only through such a two- pronged Senile 
that fundanientalist forces like the BJP can be 
isolated -and a genuine National Left and demo- 
cratic front forged which will be ‘able to discharge 
the unfulfilled tasks of the caste- class demeoraic 
revolution. D . 


have suffered if thé decision was not reverend. in time 
were sons and daughters of some top bureaucrats — 
of course not connected ‘with the Health Department. 

This writer- has -not considered it necessary to 
this because justice is always and unconditionally 
welcome whosoever may have’ been prevented from 
becoming victims of injustice. One however cannot 
but wish that the bureaucracy were, to act in a 
similar manner in cases in which the sufferers are 
poor and hapless people whose even most genuine 
grievances often’ find: no place in otr English press. 

` One question remains. Why did not the Health 
Department send the file to:the Governor to get his 
approval (or disapproval) of its decision to move 
Supreme Court to get Punjab exempted? It is reliably 
understood that the decision was taken when Surjeet 
Singh Barnala was still the Chief Minister! And. his 
approval had been’ taken. So, the bureaucrats of 


, the Health Department would argue that they are 


not to be faulted. That however is not correct. With 
the change in the Government, it was necessary for 
them to, bring the matter to the notice of the 


‘Governor. In any case — who decided to keep’ the 


entire matter a top secret and ' why! One wonders 
whether this aspect will be enquired into! O 


“The ultimate ` power to bring about change. 
rests with the people. It is not the power of weapons 
or economic strength which will determine the shape 
of the world beyond nuclear weapons. That will be 
‘determined in the minds and the hearts of think-, 
ing men and women around the world. For, as the ‘ 
Dhammapada of the Buddha teaches us: i 
“Our life if shaped-by. our mind; 

We, become that we think. 
Suffering follows an evil thought 
rhe the wheels of a cart follow the oxen that araw 


ye follows a pure thought 
` Like’ a shadow what -never leaves. 
‘For hatred can never put an end to hatred; 
Love alone can.: 
This is the unalterable law.” D 
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Better Homes For All 
MN. ASHISH GANJU 





“MANE — A NEW INI- 
TIATIVE IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING” A HUDCO — 
Sandeeprints Publication, New 
Delhi and Bangalore, 1987 
Price Rs. 100 





RESIDENTIAL community archite- 
cture for the .common man 


„has most often been seen asan 


extenion of ‘the ‘public works’ 
effort. Within this genre it has 
been treated asa low priority 
item, only befitting such termi- 
‘nology as ‘‘low-cost housing” for 
‘low-income residents’. .It has 
over the years become the pre- 
serve of out-of-favour civil engi- 


-neers and economic statisticians. 


Mane represents a significant 
departure from this stereotype. It 
catalogues the Efforts of the City 
Improvement Trust Board 
Mysore and the Karnataka Hous- 
‘ing Board, who with support 
from the Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation, New 
Delhi, have called upon the 


` services of private architectural 
‘consultancy firms 
design solutions for their housing : 


to provide 


projects. Described.in the book 
are 26 housing schemes located 
over the whole of Karnataka and 
meant for all Economic types, 


. from Economically weaker section 


to higher income group. Also 
illustrated is one administrative- 


cum-residential complex designed: 


to be located ïn the grounds of a 
historic building in the heart of 
Bangalore city. 

The projects are described 
through a statement of require- 
ments and design intentions, 
drawings and 
diagrams, as well-as three-dimen- 
sional representations of the 
finished buildings and Environ- 
ments as projected by the desig- 
ners. The statement of require- 
ments for each project is in itself 
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Enunciating the 
diverse parameters (physical 
features of the site, climate, soil 
conditions, availability of water, 
sanitation and electricity, and the 
construction materials 
‘ble locally) which ` help to 
define better the nature of 
housing provision. The design 


exemplary, 


. concepts emerging from these 


take note also of socio-Economic 
variables, activity patterns and 
living styles of the people expect- 


ed to inhabit the built houses, ` 


thus focussing on the civilisa- 
tional aspects .of hotising pro- 
vision. 


The entire approach äs char- 
acterised by a freshness and res- 
pect for kuman values, the ideal 
being of providing ‘homes’ rather 
than just ‘houses’! It is clearly. 
an architectural approach as 
opposeč to the usual engineering 
or statistical approach so often 
in public housing pro~- 
grammes. Even in the selection 
-of appropriate building materials, 
and construction ‘techniques, 
normally the predominant pre- 
serve of civil engineers, there is a 
definite architectural. quality 
teflected in the imaginative use 
of local material combined with 


‘techniques such as soil cement 


blocks and precast reinforced 
cement concrete planks and 
rafters. The construction order 
thus derived is set off by creati- 
vely designed layouts with house 
— clustering patterns catering 
for flexibility, growth and appro- 
priateness to local living condi- 
tions. 


talent which finds expression in 


this book is by itself an exercise - 


which requires. some’ examina- 
tion. The Housing and Urban 
Develapment Corporation has 
evolved a format for comprehen- 


sive design services of architects : 


availa - 


To manage the kind of creative ` 





for public sector projects: This 
guarantees the architect a reason- 
able fee for a clearly specified 
range of services to ensure a qua- 
lity product. The book is thus 
also a record of how a financing 
institution cán work with ` hous- 
ing agencies in an . enlightened 


mariner to generate a delivery ` 


system for housing which ‘can 
produce a good fit between eco- 


` nomy and aesthetics. Economy, 


through efficient design: and 
innovative construction metho- 
dology, leading to appropriate 
use of. resources; and aesthetics 
resulting from a close look at 


_ user preference combined with a 


sensitivity to eauronmenit con- 
cerns. i 


It is necessary, however, to 
sound a parting note of caution. 
Since we have in this book only. 


` a record of designed schemes; we 


have to reserve judgement on the 
final product of house/home till 
they are actually ` built and 
inhabited. Soméhow quite often 
in the past similar initiatives at 


upgrading the quality of public - 
housing have got frustrated at | 


the time of implementation on 
site. In this case the public 
agencies, 
an admirable initiative, have to 
continue doing their homework, 
and the architects, who have 
invested 


who haye taken such ° 


their “sensitivity and . 


design skill; have to demonstrate - 
their tenacity and purposefulness, - 


to overcome the range of pro- 


blems-which are likely to con- . 


front them through the various 


stages of the building exercise. - 


Perhaps again the Housing and 


Union Development Corporation ' 
cam come up with some fresh ` 


ideas on project 


management ` 


which can make the task of 


follow-through possible ‘with 
minimum deviations from the 
conceptual premises. 0 


x 
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Rajagopal : Duncan Sandys 
(Contd. from page 10) 


a succinct analysis of the back- 
grond to the Geneva Conference 
and its decisions. ““The Confere- 
nce constitutes a watershed in 
Indo-China’s tragic diplomatic 
history and the heroic saga of her 
struggle for independence from 
colonial French rule. India’s 
-Tole-after the Conference — pro- 
ved cardinal and her contribu- 
tions towards aniity, peace and 
understsnding crucial.” i 

Sandys was in his elements 
while answering a deluge of ques- 
tions on the Geneva Conference 
and its results. “India’s role was 
post-Conference, my dear ... and 
not during or before the Confere- 
nce, which nine nations (other 
than India) collectively conven- 
ed ...”” Sandys explained. 

Sandys, with his Churchillian 
streak of impatience and arroga- 
nce (hubris), sniped at a corres-, 
pondent who had mistakenly 
suggested India as one of the nine 
signatory-nations, convening the 
nine-nations’ 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference. 

After India accepted this tough 
diplomatic assignment to work as 
the principal peace ‘‘watch-dog”’ 
in embattled Indo-China frem 
the nine powers of the Geneva 


Conference in i954, Nehru 


named three well-know persona-" 
lities to head the three ICSC in 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
He named M.J. Desai, an expe- 
rienced senior Indian bureaucrat 
diplomat for the ICSC in 


. Vietnam, G. Parthasarathy, a 


well-known Editor of Reuters and 
former Deputy’ Editor of The 
Hindu, Madras, for the ICSC in 
Cambodia and Jagannath 
N. Khosla, a well-known acade- 
mic, for ICSC in Laos. 

As political diplomotic reality 
bears out, the three commissions 
in Indo-China were completely 
hamstrung, right from the begin- 
ning of their complex assignment 
of truce supervision in the pad- 
dies, forests, mountains and slush 
and mud of war-torn Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. 

The endemic impasse vis-a-vis 
the political reality in Indo-China 
was primarily because of the 
intransigent and inflexible atti- 
tude of Britain and the Soviet 
Union. This was reflected in the 
positions adopted in detailed 
field investisations on every 
truce violation, by Canada and 
Poland. India, as chairman, was 
allowed to hold the “diplomatic” 


“bleeding? or “cry” baby: 
Indo-China!. 
Equally though  bafflingly, 


Hanoi, Saigon (now -Ho Chi 
Minh City), Phnom Penh and 
Vientaine were hardly willing to 
phase out these Commissions of 
the ICSC. Their “presence” on 
their “soil” offered the three 
neighbouring Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries a “tenuous link” of sorts 
for some,semblance of spasmodic 
dialogue and diplomatic patter or 
waffle. y l 

As one of the chairmen or 
Secretary-General of the ICSC in 
divided Vietnam, M.A. Rahman, 
a senior Indian` bureaucrat diplo- 
mát, told me in Saigon in 1965 
— at the height of the American 
War in Indo-China —: ‘‘Both the 
feuding Vietnams, in south and 
north, paradoxically want- us, 
ICSC, to stay in Vietnam ... both 
feel the presence of ICSC_ offers 
them a: guarantee of sorts ... for 
some diplomatic waffle ... both 
the big powers, the UK and 
USSR want us to carry on with 
the job, with the threé ICSCs ...! 
It’s all a diplomatic and or cyni- 
cal fraud ... but then, that’s 
diplomacy...my dear..." By mid- 
1970s, the ICSC’s composition 
had been changed and Iran and 
Indonesia instead of Canada and 
Poland, came into ICSC. But the 
ultimate triumph of Hanoi in 
1975 put an end to all this dip- 
lomatic charade. J 
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Sealed tenders are hereby invited by the Executive Engineer, Provl. Division, PWD B & R Br., 
Sonepat on behalf of Governor of ‘Haryana from approved societies/contractors for the following 


works on 4.7.88. ' ` 
S. N. 


Name of work 


1. Raising Parmana Jasrana Polangi road in 
KM 4.030 to 4.645 in Sonepat Distt. (Earth 


work, Collection of Stone soling 63-40 mm 


gauge and Stone metal 50.20 mm gauge). 
2. Constg. road from village Banwasa to 


Chhapra in Sonepat Distt (Collection and 
Carriage of Stone soling 63-40 mm gauge 


and Stone metal 50-20 mm gauge). 


NOTES AND CONDITIONS 
l 


in lacs. ° Societies 
0.81 200/- 
1.77 200/- 


Approx cost Earnest from Money from Time Date 


Contr. 
1700/- Three 
Months 
3600/- Three ` 
Months 


Tenders Sr No 1 and 2 will be received exclusively from the Socizties at 11.00 AM in case no 
society turns up then the tenders will be received both from Societies/contractors at 11.30 AM. 


working day. 
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The detailed NITS/Estimates/Drawing can be seen 
working day during office hours. _ 

Conditional and telegraphic tenders are liable to be rejected. 
If it happens to be holiday on the date of tenders, the tenders will be received on Next 


in the office of the undersigned on any 


While tendering for these works, the tenders should adopt two envelop system, complete 
procedure to be adopted in this respect have been given in the detailed NITS. 

Earnest money shall be accepted in the shape of Govt Try. Challan/NSC or deposit at Call receipt 
of any schedule bank of India duly pledged in the name of the undersigned by the designation. 


(A.S. Aggarwal) 


Executive Engineer, Provl Division, PWD B & R Br. 


Sonepat for and on behalf of Governor of Haryana. 
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Punjab Portents 


Barney SincH, in his article “Punjab: Tssues, 
Portents and Possibilities” (Mainstream 21, ` 988), 
appeared to be a confused writer, swayed awzy by 
the overt sentimentality of a hurt Sikh-psych2. He 
thus presented a distorted vision of the Punjab prob- 
lem which made it appear as if it was Hindu tsrror- 
ism in the guise of the Central Government, conmu- 
nal organisations like the Shiv Sena and the V.H’P., 
and the Hindu mob which had wrought havoc upon 
the State by letting loose an orgy of Sikh anzihila- 
tion. He adduced some instances like the Bata!a mob 
violence, the call of the Shiv Sena to boycott Sikhs 
in Maharashtra and the November 1984 massccre of 
thousands of innocent Sikhs to buttress his -heory 
of discrimination against the Sikhs by other 
Indians. 

There should never be a shadow of doubt tkat all 
responsible Indians — Sikh, Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian — earnestly hope and wish that persons 
guilty of such horrendous misdeeds should be sternly 
dealt with in conformity with the law of the land. 
So should the Sikh terrorists and secessionists. They 
must be dealt with a heavy hand for all the atrocities 
that they have committed. Certainly the emctional 
turbulence of the Sikhs does not exonera:> the 
terrorists of all the gory blood baths which Hey so 
proudly and promptly declared and credited them- 
selves with as a symbol of valour and heroism 

The various statements made by the ter-orists 
before the ‘Operation Black Thunder’ make it amply 
clear that they would not stop at anything skort of 
an independent Khalistan and to attain th s goal 
they would go to any extent. Karaj Singh Taande, 
the Lt. General of the B.T.F., said in an exslusive 
report in The Week that they would make buses 
graveyards on wheels if any attempts were mde to 
purge the Golden Temple of terrorists. He wes only 
echoing the voice of the other militants. F-ghting 
for the dismemberment of a portion of the ccuntry, 
gunning down people in cold blood simply because 
they don’t appreciate their actions and threctening 
the state machinery with dire comsequenc:s are 
certainly not portents of our own people that Baldev 
Singh had so maliciously written in the “‘post-3cript” 
of his article. ; 

If the Government can fight relentlessly against 
the dacoits of Chambal and other law-breaxers, it 
has got every right to wage a war agains. these 
separatists. If the Government sent Black Cat 
Commandos to emancipate the Golden Temple 


from the clutches of the bloody terrorists. which 


they did with minimum fuss and great aplcnb, it 
deserves praise from us just as it should be crticised 
bitterly for failing to rescue innocent Sikts from 
being maimed by the fundamentalists and taen to 
incriminate the criminals. The holiest of tie holy 
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shrines of any religion ceases to be a sacrosanct 
place once it becomes a sanctuary for criminals, 
killers and abductors, and hence it is no longer 
immune to security action. 

The T.V. and media reporting of ‘Operation 


_ Black Thunder’ showed how patiently our security 


forces dealt with those terrorists. If even after this 
the Sikhs feel hurt by the entrance of the Com- 
mandos, which I believe is not the case barring a 
few eternally disgruntled Sikhs, they are not worthy 
of humanity; because vicariously they, thereby, 
endorse the actions of the terrorists who continue to 
kill unarmed labourers, innocent children and meek 
people. How would Baldev Singh explain the actions 
of many Akali stalwarts who would not denounce 
the organised slaughtering by the terrorists and who 
would clamour almost to the point of breakdown 
when the authority tried to take sterner measure 
against the terrorists? Does their religion teach them 
to fire a volley of bullets in crowded bazars? Are 
they reacting in the right manner by spreading the 
gospel of the devil and hatred? f 

To be sure, the Sikhs have many legitimate griev- 
ances against injustices heaped upon them. And 
many well-informed and reputed Hindus lead the 
crusade against such unjust acts. Ifthe Sikhs are 
facing acute unemployment, so do we in our parts of 
the country. In fact, the Sikhs are more affluent 
and more influential than other communities. If the 
police have harassed them, instances are also not 
wanting when we have been humilitated by the 
authority and its instruments. But by killing road- 
siders, do we gain anything? Let the Punjabis direct 
their tirade against the Government for all the 
troubles they had to brave in a rational manner and 
we will strengthen their hands. 

Writers like Baldev Singh will only accentuate the 
self-inflicted ‘“‘hostage-complex” of the Sikhs by 
alienating them from the mainstream through such 
articles. Besides, he himself is as baffled as anyone 
else since he fails terribly to perceive the solution to 
this problem and behind the garb of an intellectual, 
has unwittingly pandered to Sikhs by churning out 
misrepresentation of the events. 

The first step in the right direction to solve the 
Punjab problem will be stop producing such sense- 
less, irresponsible and biased articles. 


Prabhas Dansana_ . 

M.A. Student (Political Science), 
Jyotibibar University, 
Sambalpur 


June 1, 1988 


Baldev Singh’s Reply 


The reader of your journal from Sambalpur, while 
criticising my article has used experessions such as 
‘senseless’, ‘irresponsible’, ‘biased’, ‘garb of an intel- 
lectual’, etc. I find it difficult to persuade myself to 
respond to anything written in such intemperate 
language. If I do so it is first due to my esteem for 
your socio-political journal and secondly in the hope 
that our student friend may someday mature to 
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attain necessary aplomb to make constructive contri- 
bution-in a serious controversy. ` k 

` Prabhas Dansana has unfortunately misunderstood 
the basic premisè of. my article. I firmly believe that 


India’s unity, integrity and stability are inter-linked ’ 


with the maintenance and preservation of a secular 
and democratic value-system. Mv observations on 
the policies and actions of thé Government, political 
` parties and factions are based on how they affect this 


value-system. There is no question of condoning the . 
inhuman, reprehensible and despicable doings of the - 


terrorists. I certainly do not. First, they are'a mixed 
lot criminals, smugglers, mafia leaders with a sprink- 
ling of motivated youth. In spite of this the charac- 
ter of terrorist movement in Punjab shows that there 
is no dearth of teen-agersand youth recruits and 
they are,able to find sanctuary and‘ sympathy. The 
political task is'to understand this phenomenon, 
isolate the terrorists by attending to the genuine and 
‘legitimate grievancés of: the Sikh masses, win back 
the motivated youth'and deal with the criminal 
elements as a law and order problem. i 


` A word about the Akalis. I do not consider them | 


‘un-patriotic or anti-national. It is also not correct 
that they have not condemned the terrorists, though 
they have equally condemned state terrorism. But I 
hold no brief for them, for they have all the limi- 
tations of a communal party. They may not-support 
terrorism, but.it would be futile to; expect them to 
take an unequivocal stand till the sense.of discri- 
mination .and alienation has: been corrected. Till 
that time their role will be equivocal and possibly 
opportunistic. The question arises, who is to do it 
and who can do it! 


` This role rightly belongéd to the Congress party, 


` which represented a broad national movement: for 
independence and shouldered,.as a Government, the 
responsibility to lead the country on a self-reliant 
socio-economic development based on the secular- 
democratic value-system. I have reluctantly come to 
_the conclusion that-as an instrument for this type of 
development, the Congress-I has run out of steam. 
Due to various reasons (I may deal with these 

“separately elsewhere), the Congress-I party is 
increasingly thrown to depend on the Hindu miajo- 
rity vote. This fact limits its options and imposes 
on it at least some of the limitations from which a 
communal-dependent party would suffer. In the 
context of the Punjab problem and Sikh alienation, 
the following have relevance: 


K.P. Bhanumathy : Yemen 
(Contd. from page 28) 
the tribal factions and outside interests. Ali Nasser 
had held the first free elections in South Yemen 


in 1978. pe 
After two years. and three ‘months of streneous 
efforts an agreement was reached on May 4, by both 


sides to lessen tension and open a dialogue towards. 


reunfication and joint economic development.. Some 


of the highlights of the agreement signed by the two- 


sides are’establishing a joint check point ‘enabling 


citizens to move freely on both sides using their 


identity cards; preparing a time-bound programme 
related to the draft constitution for a United States, 
referring it to the People’s Council on both sides 
` and holding a referendum; establishing a joint 
` _ gnvestment project between Mareb and Shabwa 
governates and removing all military presences 


` 


- modernisation of the Amritsar city. 


i. The dismissal of Barnala ministry to influence - 
Haryana . Hindu vote (communal and non- 
secular). ' i , 
ii. Detention of “Blue Star’ detainees for four years 

- without trial (departure from democratic values), 
iii, No action- against those- responsible for 
genocide against Sikhs in November 1984. In 
fact it is futile to ask for action with those - 
accused occupying important: positions in Cong- 
ress ‘organisation and the. Government.. They 
have been and will be protected- by every means, 
because any.action will be an unbearable risk for 

- the Congress. (non-secular). 

` Tam:making these points, not to argue the ‘Sikh 


. case’, but to support my conclusion that the role of 
` preserving and maintaining the unity of the country 


based.on a secular-democratic value-system does not 
belong to the Congress-I anymore. It is not only in > 
the Punjab, the Congress has the same divisive role 
in the Gorkhaland issue, Meerut & Maliana in UP 
and Ahmedabad riots in. Gujarat. 

. Prabhas Dansana is at least partly right when he 
says that ‘he-(I) fails to perceive the solution to this _ 
problem’. I do ‘not see even ‘Operation Black 
Thunder’ as having solved the problem: It: has 
certainly exposed, as nothing else did, the real 
character of a large section of the terrorists that. 
criminals, extortionists, smugglers and some yaung- 
men along with inexperienced callow youth. The - 
Goldén Temple will no longer be host to these ele- 
ments. Investment by the State in demolishing the 
narrow, fly-filled; smelly and insanitary streets will 
be ‘a real contribution to the improvement and 


To thé extent the ‘Operation Black Thunder’ 


-disillusions the Sikh masses about the murky, doings 


of the terrorists, weans them away from sympathy 
and ‘support, and enables political functioning as per 


‘democratic norms, it would have served a very posi- 


tive role. -In the event of political blundering by the 


` parties concerned, the possibility of the situation 


going back to square one cannot be ruled cut. 

It is possible ‘to study the twists and turns of 
Punjab politics and speculate on the shape of things 
as may emerge in the foreseeable future. What one 
sees is not re-assuring. A long-term solution to the 
Punjab problem may have to await the emergence of 
a political force capable of and committed to the 
development of a self-reliant India based on a 
secular-democratic value system. ` i 


from both the sides. The agreement that was signed 
by the Prime Ministers of both the Yemens under- 
lines free movement of citizens and removal of all 
‘check-points on either side as also the setting up of . 
a common point manned jointly. tas 
- All link roads-connecting the two Yemens are to 
be made ¿common highways financed jointly. The 
agreement has brought high hopes on both the sides 
of achieving a more peaceful and united Yemen. 
Para 4 of the agreement says that the efforts of the 
leaderships of the two sides will be to eliminate and 


. remove. the traces of the tragic events of January 13, 


1986, to cooperate and re-inforce security and stabi- 

lity in both the Yemens by all possible means.. Does 
this mean the refugees can go back home, Ali Nasser 
and his cabinet reinstated and all the intellectuals — 
doctors, engineers, businessmen, artists and writers 
— who had fled get back to base? “That is.aim of 
our normalisation efforts, said a high source. Ei 
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Materialism and Women 


I read the article “Urge to Combat Revivalism”’ by 
Vinoo Hora (Mainstream, March 5, 1988) with 
interest and in turn it prompted me to react through 
this letter. a. ss 

I agree when the writer quotes various opinions 
and speaks of combating ‘obscurantism, religious 
revivalism and fundamentalism’. But, ‘‘added to this 
is the unbridled materialism which has taken com- 
plete charge of us resulting in an epidemic cf dowry 
deaths’’, is unconvincing to me. Here I can’t under- 
stand what is meant by materialism. As I have 
understood, materialism is that line of thought which 
rejects God and religion and claims man and woman 
as equal and products of natural process of evolution. 
This is the attitude we need in India. Only this can 
liberate women. 

The writer’s concept of materialism, I guess, may 
be similar to that which Karl Marx used to interpret 
the events of history in terms of money and labour. 
But that is a narrow concept. As a broader concept, 
materialism is just the opposite of obscurantism. 

Obscurantism rejects science, resists new change 
and rejects evolution; whereas materialism rejects 
God and spiritualism, but at the same time accepts 
evolution. This land where Manu is the law-giver, 
men are believed to have born superior to women. 
Developing materialistic attitude is the only way to 
annihilate paternal dominance. 

The writer's opinions on cinema and the 
Ramayana serial are really of a high order. I also 
agree that men too should join hands in efforts to 
ensure women’s education and liberation, provided 
they are genuine sympathisers and not just publicity 
seekers. To combat religious revivalism and funda- 
mentalism, I suggest the propagation of méterialistic 
thought and attitude as a way of life. 

I welcome your comments on my views. 


Mohan 
May 18, 1988 Tiptur, Karnataka 
Vinoo Hora’s Reply: 


Mohban’s views on my article “Urge to Combat 
Revivalism’’ are welcome. He feels that my concept 
of materialism is narrow, and that materialism, 
according to him, means doing away with God and 
religion. Here, first of all, I would like to clarify 
that I am not a follower of any, particular ‘ism’. I 
try to inculcate a logical and sympathetic attitude in 
my being. Pure rationality sans feelings of love and 
humanity is to me like a barren tree. Those who 
commit atrocities in the name of religion have not 
understood the basics of their religion at all. I find 
it impossible to belive that any religion of the world 
would propagate inequality between men and women. 


It is the very anti-thesis of morality and morality is 
what our religion should be under different headings 
(that is, Sikhs, Hindus, Christians and so on). The 
basis of every religion has been a fight against 
atrocities committed on the downtrodden. If today, 
atrocities are committed in the name of religion it 
means that those who are powerful have distorted 
religion to suit their own selfish ends. To put an end 
to the turmoil and strife prevalent in our lives today, 
wedo not need scientiflc discoveries, we need to 
search our own souls, we need the love and guidance 
of a prophet like Guru Nanak, a mahatma like Gandhi. 

There is logic in Mohan’s concept of ‘materialism’ 
but do you think our society is ready for it? If atroci- 
ties are committed in the name of religion, if sacr- 
ifices are made to appease the gods, can you imagine 
our society when there is no fear of God and no re- 
straint of religion? What we must do is to eradicate 
the evils that have crept into our society. Tt is ridicu- 
lous to call sati and ‘female infanticide’ as aspects 
of the Hindu religion. A woman’s function was to 
care for her family but not to be subordinate and 
not at the cost of her dignity. Our ancient Vedic 
literature mentions learned women who participated 
in debates, had a say in the administration of their 
country. Why not revive that? Reviving the practice 
of sati, child marriage, believing in superstitions, 
keeping fasts for the well-being of the husband 
and family at the cost of one’s health are obscurant- 
ism. These are evils that crept into our society due 
to social and political upheavals, wars. Wars, 
whether in the name of religion or otherwise, lead 
to degeneration, give a set back to culture and 
civilisation. The evil practices of sati and child 
marriage can be traced to that phenomenon. ` 

However, if we are unable to rid our religion and 
thus society of these deep-rooted evils prevalent 
therein, then we have no choice but to do away with 
religion altogether. This is not an easy task by any 
means. A society which identifies the actors and 
actresses with deities and are prepared to worship 
at their feet; where political parties seek the help of 
such actors to vote them to power, what hope is 
there for such a society? A society suchas ours has 
been opiated with the fantasies and myths as depi- 
cted in our epics, and refuse to shake themselves out 
of their mental lethargy. When a few intellectuals 
and scholars try to pull off the wool from the eyes of 
the gullible public, their attempts are thwarted by 
the Government itself. Under such circumstances, 
how does Mohan propose to bring about the ‘mate- 
rialism’ as perceived by him? 

As I send my response to Mohan’s letter, a 
thought flits across my mind: is he a genuine 
sympathiser of women or another one of those who 
merely covet publicity? O 
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1981 Census Regular Publications 
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5 


6. 


` 10. 
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13, 


14. 


15, 


16. 


Senies:| India, Part I-A) + 


General Population Tables (Tables A-1 to A-3) 18. ` 


PRG 503 (N) Rs. 84:80 
Series-I India, Part II-A(ii) 


General Population Tables (Table A-4) 19. 


PRG, 511 (India) Rs. 80.00 
Serjes-l India, Part IEA (iii) 


Standard Urban Areas (Table A-5) 50. 


PRG. 515 (N) Rs. 21 00 í ‘ 
Series-I India, Part H-B(1) 


Primary Census Abstract — General Population (English) 5 


PRG. 418 (N) Rs. 53.60 
Series-] India, Part II-B(i) 


Primary Census Abstract — General Population(Hindi) 22, 
PRG. 468 (Hindi) Rs. 44.80 7 


Series-I India, Part II-B(ii) 


Primary Census Abstract — Scheduled Castes 23. 


PRG. 429 (N) Rs. 42.40 
Series-I India, Part II-B(iii) 


Primary Census Abstract — Scheduled Tribes 24. 


PRG. 430 (N) Rs. 37.00 
Series-I India, Partill-A(i) 


General Economic Tables (Tables B-1 to B-5) "95. 


PRG. 84.81 (N) Rs. 50.00 
Series-I India, Part II-Atii) 


General Economic Tables (Table B-6 to B-10) 26. 


PRG. 85.81 (N) Rs. 59.00 
Senes-I India, Part H-B(i) 


General Economic Tables (Table B-11 to B-12} 27. 


PRG. 86.81 (N) Rs. 58.00 
Series-! India, Part I]-B(ii) 


General Economic Tables (Table B-13 to B-17) 938. 
PRG. 87.81 (N) Rs. 59.00 = 

Series-] India, Part II-B(ii) ' 

General Economic Tables (Table B-18) 29, 


PRG 88.81 (N) Rs. 87.00 

Series‘! India, Part II-B(iv) - - 

General Economic Tables (Table B-18) 

PRG. 89.81 (N) Rs. 82.00 

Senes- India, Part IN-B(v) 1. 
General Economic Tables (Table B-19 & B-20) 

PRG. 90 81 (N) Rs. 83.00 

Series-l India, Part Ill-B(vi) g 

General Economic Tables (Table B-21 & B-22) 2, 
PRG. 91.81 (N) Rs: 85.00 

Series-} India, Part IV-A 

Social & Cultural Tables 

PRG. 92 81 (N) Rs. 48.00 


NOTE ; The Price of publication mentioned against each. 


2. The Publications can be obtained by writing to the Office of the Registrar General, India, at 2-A, Mansingh Road. New 
Delhi-110 011 or from the Controller of Publications, Department of Publications, Old Secretanate. Civil Lines Delh! 110 054 K 


or from the latter's authorised agents spread all over India. The State volumes can also be had from the respective Siate 


Series-I India, Part V-A&B(i) 
Migration Tables (Table D-1 to D:2) 
PRG. 100 81 (N) Rs. 86.00 

Series-I India, Part V-A&B(iif) 
Migration Tables (Table D-3) 
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Migration Tables (Table D-9 to D-14:B} 

PRG. 106.81 (N) Rs. 48 00 

Series-I India, Part VI-A&B 

Fertility Tables ~ 
PRG. 109.81 (N) Rs 59.00 

Series-I India, Part VII-A 

Uses to which Census Houses are put (English) 
PRG. 406 (N) Rs. 13.00 

Series-I India, Part VII-A 

Uses to which Census Houses are put (Hindi) 
PRG. 411 (N) Rs. 10.00 

Series-} India, Part VII-B 

The Physically Handicapped Report & Tables 
PRG. 416 (N) Rs. 17.20 . 

Series-I India, Part VIII A&B (i) , 
Household Tables (Table HH-1) 

PRG. 93.81 (N) Rs. 59.00 
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Household Tables (Table HH-2 to 4) 

PRG. 94.81 (N) Rs. 39.00 
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Household Tables (Table HH-5) 
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Household Tables (Table HH-5) sa 
PRG. 96.81 (N) Rs. 80.00 

Series-I India, Part VII A&B (vi) 

Household Tables (Table HH-17) 

PRG. 9881 (N) Rs. 47.00 

Series-I India, VII A&B (vit) 

Household Tables (Table HH-17) 

PRG. 99.81 (N) Rs. 48.00 
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Census Monograph No. 1 

Urban Growth in India 1951-81 (A Statistieat 
Analysis) 

PRG. 497 (N) Rs. 8.60 

A Census of India Monograph: 

“The Living Music of Rajasthan” 


PRG. 10.81 (Rajasthan) Rs. 225,00 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


` The Watershed i 


Js course ofa fortnight, the entire national scene has undergone a 
sea change. It will of course bea superficial view to think that 
this has suddenly come about. In fact, it is the cumulative effect of 
a trend noticed for some time since last year. s 

The striking defeat of the Congréss-I in the recent by-elections to Lok 
Sabha and the State assemblies coupled with the latest instalment of 
The Hindu’s damaging disclosures about the. Bofors gun deal have 
greatly cndermined the standing and authority of Rajiv Gandhi and 
his Government. This is being realised by him as well as could be 
seen in the prompt replacement of Chief Ministers of two States — 
one where the Congress-I needs to be salvaged from the debris of 
stunning election defeats, and the other to pre-empt a similar fate for 
the party in any future poll encounters. This obviously has not ended 
the process: if it has to be pursued to its logical end, then a number, 
of othe- Congress-I-ruled states need new Chief Ministers in place 
of the present discredited lot. : 

Itis the same -concern to goin fora fire-brigade operation that 
has led the Prime Minister to reshuffle his Cabinet. This operation 
was long overdue, as many of the Ministers were holding extra 
portfolios for months on a tentative basis. Perhaps the only signi- 
ficant point.in the latest reshuffle is that the displaced Chief Ministers 
have been accommodated in the Union Cabinet as it was done 
with regard to two others sometime ago. In the prevailing situation of 
weakening central grip over the party, one gets the impression that the 
displaced Chief Ministers are sought to be mollified and not let loose 
as disgruntled elements going along the dangerous path of dissidence. 
The result has been a patchwork team at the Centre with Ministers 
having had to continuously change portfolios, providing little time for 





` seriously settling down to the work of their Ministries. 


- Whie these short term palliatives are along expected lines, the more 
ominaas is the absence of any effort at repairing the serious damage 
that hes overtaken Rajiv Gandhi’s position as the party chief and a 
natioml political leader. 

Inside the Congress-! the feeling has now crystallised that Rajiv 
has failed to build the party organisation, that the people he has 
put in key posts of the party are worthless. 

Seccndly, the factional fighting within the Congress-I party organi- 
sation has come out in the open. It was seen during the poll cam- 
paign zhat at almost every place, there were sharp differences and 
somet-mes conflict between Rajiv’s emissaries in different constitu- 
encies and the local Congress workers and leaders, while the bulk 
of money for the election campaign was controlled by Rajiv’s boys. 
In the bargain, the anger in the Congress camp was largely directed 
against Rajiv’s emiissaries. This will create very a great handicap for 
the Congress-I at the next general elections. 

Thirdly, although Rajiv did not do election campaigning personally, 
the feeling has become strong that Rajiv’s style of electioneering 
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would not fetch votes for the Congress-I at the next 
elections. 

Fourthly, the alienation is so overwhelming that 
even the minorities and scheduled castes who are the 
traditional supporters of the Congress-I did not vote 
this time for the Congress-I in many’ places parti- 
cularly where the political tempo was high. 

Fifthly, this is the first time that the charge of 
large-scale corruption was openly levelled against 
Rajiv and his establishment and there was -no con- 
vincing rebuttal or protests from the Congress-I. It 
seems clear that many sections of the Congress-I 
have started having misgivings about Rajiv’s involve- 
ment in the defence deals. The elections took place 
before the publication of further documents in the 
The Hindu, exposing the Government’s defence of the 
Bofors gun deal: even then the election campaign 
saw plenty of attack on Rajiv andhis friends of 
having swallowed - bribe from the Bofors and the 
electorate seems to have believed the charge, in the 
absence of a convincing reply from the Congress-I. 

On the Bofors issue, Rajiv’s position has been very 
much weakened, after the latest exposure by The 
Hindu which'has effectively debunked the official 
defence on this count. This is a very serious 
development weakening Rajiv’s position both in his 
own party and in the public. 

The overall position, therefore, is that Rajiv 
Gandhi today faces a crisis situation. His leadership 
of the’ Congress-I has been considerably weakened. 
There is likelihood of rumblings, if not revolts, on 
one issue or the other in the near future, and Rajiv 
will be unable to put down such revolts. Secondly, 
there will be more serious challengs from the Opposi- 
tion forces as they are emboldened by their success 
at the crucial Allahabad by-election. Thirdly, as a 
result of this slump in Rajiv’s prestige, his grip over 
the bureaucracy is bound to be very much weakened. 


IN parties other than the Congress-I; there is 
certainly jubilation at the defeat of the Congress-I. 
However, there is no likelihood of a combined 
Opposition front. This is because there are. sharp 
differences among the Opposition parties. Due 
mainly to the campaign of the Left, other parties are 
hesitant in taking the BJP asa partner. There is, 
. nevertheless, the possibility that after the recent 
defeats of the Congress-I, a new trend may appear 
within the Opposition of inviting, the BJP for con- 
sultations on election strategy, despite the Left’s 
allergy to it. What seems likely is that wherever 
any Opposition party would be putting. up its own 
candidate .according to its strength, other weaker 
Opposition parties may not stand and thereby 
prevent the splitting of anti-Congress-I votes. In 
this way, there is every possibility of the Congress-I 
at the coming general elections failing to win the 
necessary number of seats to claim to have a majo- 
rity within Lok Sabha or managing to get a very 
precarious majority which would not ensure the 
stability of the Government. a j 
There seems to be no chance of a hodge-podge 
Opposition Government like that of the Janata Party 
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-tant factor .in the situation. 


of 1977, because the Left parties will veto such a” 
move. The significant factor in the present situation 
is that the opposition to the Rajiv Gandhi’s Govern- 


, Ment 1s not monopolised by the Right: in fact, the .- 


Right is finding it difficult to have its own way in > 
the Opposition camp because the Left is playing an 
active role. The: fact that the only stable non- / 
Congress State Governments in the Country — West’ 
Bengal and Kerala — are led by the Left has 
invested the Left in the public eye as a very impor- 
Even Centrists like 
V.P. Singh and the Janata leaders and sections of the © 
Lok Dal would find it very difficult to ignore or defy 
the Left in any bid for an Opposition alliance. 


In the present situation of the growing decline of 
the Rajiv Congress, the significant fact is that the 
Right is isolated and cornered, while a broad 
spectrum of the Centrists with friendly ties with the 
Left have emerged conspicuously. Also to be noted- ~ 
is the fact that the chief of the RSS — the ideologi-. 
cal leadership of the entire Right — has been 
repeatedly appealing for support to Rajiv as the only | 
force entitled to rule the country. In its recent 
election tactics too, the Rajiv Congress has made 
considerable concessions even to communal forces - 
to gain their support in the election battle. 


IN this .situation, the central task that faces the 
democratic forces in the Opposition is how to estab- 
lish firm bridgeheads with the vast mass of demo- 
cratic Congressmen who are fast getting disenchanted 
with Rajiv’s leadership. The significant possibility 
of large-scale disenchantment of ‘the Congress-I 
ranks and a sizeable section of even the Congress-I 
leadership with the Rajiv Gandhi establishment is 
the central feature of the present political scenario 
after the election results and the Bofors disclosures. 
It isthe recognition of this disenchantment and 
basing a new approach to political developments on = 
this disenchantment that has to be the-main respon- 
sibility before the democratic forces in the new 
situation. ; : 
This demands of the leadership’ of the parties: 
ranged against the Congress-I, particularly those with 
secular commitment, to guard against any tempta- 
tion to go in for some cosy, opportunist understand- 
ing with communal elements. The experience of 
the recent Allahabad by-election has shown that 
there were people who had no qualms to appeal to 
communal sentiments to bring about the defeat of 
the Congress-I. Although Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
is personally committed to a ‘secular democratic . 
stand in his campaign against the Rajiv Congress, 
the fact that a sturdy secular personality like Arif 
Mohammad Khan was not enlisted in the poll 
campaign may endanger the credibility of the victo- 
tious Jan Morcha leader in the eyes of the vast 
segment of the democratic masses whd have hailed 
his poll victory. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
the entire Jan Morcha leadership — as also of the 
Janata and' the two Lok Dals — to reiterate in un- 
equivocal terms their commitment to fight communal 
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forces as much as the Rajiv leadership. of the Cong- 
ress-I. , as 


Secondly, in the presént situation, there must be. 


no room for a sectarian approach towards the 
Congress‘I]. The temptation to. interpret the recent 
poll successes as. a signal for, an all-out crusade 
against the Congress-I as a whole would be'a 


sectarian blunder, negating the opportunity’ tkrown | 


up by the present developments. There maybe a 


tendency, particularly in certain sections of the Left, . 


to think that the time has come to hound out the 
Congress-I. ‘Not only is this to,be avoided but a 
full-throated drive needs to be positively undertaken 






t rre the most strenuous efforts of the Govern- 


ment’spread over one full year, the ghost of the 
Bofors scandal has re-appeared once again. From 


all accounts, it has ‘become-a rather nerve-racking, 


experience for the Prime Minister and his loyal band 
of Ministers and officers to chase the ghost every 
time. But every time it is dismissed, it seemsito 
come back with more convincing credentials. À 

By common standards of present-day; morality 


i prevailing the world over the question of ill-gotten. 
money coming into party coffers‘or used by political’ 


personalities has ceased to be of extraordinary signi- 
ficance. Kickbacks from big deals have been known 


‘to have been eaten up by parties in office. and the 


names of many an important political figure are 
associated with the use of funds coming from 
unmentionable sources. ` 

-\ 
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‘to win over large sections of the Congress-I and 
their followers, to patiently explain to them that what 
' Rajiv Gandhi and his close circle have been engaged 
in ‘is patently anti-thetical. to the message and 
interests of the Congress and ‘offends the best 
traditions of theif party. =. —- i 

It ‘is only. by’ isolating the political aberration 
symbolised by the Rajiv establishment. that an 
enduring patriotic front could: be built by the active 
understanding and cooperation among all ‘démo- 


cratic forces committed ‘to secularism and a better + 


N.C, | 


-sociaj order. - 
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| The Bofors Trail 


` Courtesy:, The Times of India 


This, however, does not provide an alibi-for suc 


£ 


‘acquisitions. And any case of suspected’ kickbacks. 


assumes the character of a scandal by which political 


opponents try to run each other down. Although no- - 


body could accuse him of having received money from 


- the transaction, Krishna Menon had to live with the 


jeep scandal] just because of the negligence of those 
who were not careful: in going through the deal. 
Similarly, T.T. Krishnamachari had to bear ‘the odium 
of ‘the Mundhra scandal for the -indiscretion of 
having okayed an/LIC loan to the businessman con- 
cerned though it was established that he himself had 
received no money in the deal. There were reports 


about such collections from: kickbacks made for. 


` party funds under Indira Gandhi, though these were 

not clearly detected by her political opponents, A 

kickback scandal has thus always had a political 
` is ; l 3 
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implication. It will, therefore, be incorrect for 
Rajiv Gandhi's loyal followers to be agitated in holy 
anger that their leader has to bear the brunt of his 
opponents’ attacks over the Bofors gun deal. 

From the very beginning, the Government has 
taken a rather hysteric posture in the Bofors case. 
When the Swedish Radio first broke the news , about 
Indian involvement in kickbacks from the Bofors, 
the Government had already been in a tight corner 
over the Fairfax affair, the matter having almost 
touched the Bachchan brothers who have always 
been close to the Prime Minister. The sudden resig- 
nation of Amitabh Bachchan from Lok Sabha and 
his total silence thereafter as to the reason for his 
resignation reinforced the suspicion about his or 
his brother’s involvement in secret Swiss bank 
accounts.— a suspicion which has not been cleared 
upto this day. 

It is in this background that the Bofors gun deal 
came under public scrutiny. For sometime, the 
Government strategy was to divert attention by 
bringing in the question about the merit of the gun 
itself, a point which was hardly relevant to any 
decision on the question of the kickback. There is 
no teason to claim that just because a gun is 
excellent, nobody got any kickback out of the 
contract. i : 

Next came a solid wall of official denials, on the 
plea that Rajiv Gandhi had always insisted on not 
having agents or middlemen in handling the deal. 
On the face of it, this sounds a very laudable move. 
But the absence of accredited middlemen receiving, 
regular, above-board commissions does not preclude 
kickbacks through sub rosa channels. 

All these heroic defence by the Government 
against the charges of kickbacks were somewhat 
upset by the Swedish Audit Bureau report that un- 
accounted money had passed hands in the Bofors 
gun deal and the amount was calculated as some- 
thing in the region of Rs 65 crores. —. 

It was at this stage, the Prime Minister announced 
the Government decision to go in for a Joint Parlid- 
mentary Committee to probe into the case. How- 
ever, the terms that were set by the Government for 
such a Committee as put in the Parliament resolution 
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led the Opposition to boycott the Committee, a step 
which by subsequent developments seemed to have 
been short-sighted. The result was that a totally 
pro-Government body was set up. Its manner of 
functioning, its choice of witnesses and the type of 
questioning—all gave the impression that it became 
a white-washing exercise. Throughout one got the 
feeling that it was more anxious to protect the 
Prime Minister and his entourage than find out 
the culprit. In the process,’ it gulped all the argu- 
ments trotted out by the Bofors. 

It didnot even bother to approach the Swedish 
Prosecutor dealing with the probe on the wider 
counts of the Bofors misdoings in the international 
market, for instance, illegal gun running to South 
Africa and Iran. The plea made was that since the 
Swedish Prosecutor had closed the case against the 
Bofors, there was no point in making enquiry in 
that direction. The Swedish Prosecutor might have 
found nothing to prosecute the Bofors under the 
Swedish law, but that does not mean that be would 
have had nothing to substantiate about commissions 
Paid to foreigners by the Bofors as permitted under 
Tegular arms trade and as acknowledged to be 
normal under Swedish law. 

Functioning in such an extraordinarily naive 
manner — to say the least — the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee produced an amazing report, 
swallowing hook, line and sinker, the Bofors plea 
that the money paid to their Indian agent was for 
“winding up charges” and not as commissions. 
From that the JPC came to the conclusion that no 
Indian was involved in any deal —~ to the relief of 
the Prime Minister, his friends and also the mem- 
bers ‘of the JPC who were anxious to be his pro- 
tector. However, a snag came up — one member of 
the JPC refused to toe the line and exposed in a note 
of dissent how the Committee functioned without 
bothering to go in for a thorough probe. 

Much to the discomfiture ofthe JPC and the 
Government, the prestigious newspaper, The Hindu, 
came out with facsimile reproduction of documents 
which clearly showed that money had passed from 
the Bofors to mysterious Swiss bank accounts which 
were actually benami for the well-known business 
firm of the Hindujas. The Hindujas protested but 
did not dare to take action against The Hindu. 
Meanwhile, the Government through its solid majo- 
rity in Parliament got the JPC report endorsed 
dismissing The Hindu exposure as of little conse- 
quence. 

But in the Parliament debate itself, the Govern- 
ment was faced with the embarrassment of a speech 
by a member who was no other than the Minister of 
State for Defence at the time of the Bofors deal, 
Arun Singh, who found fault with the JPC report 
and trained his gun against the Bofors: he pleaded 
that the Government should demand of the Bofors 
the return of the black money that it bad passed on 
pain of cancelling further dealing with the firm. 
Amazingly enough, the Treasury Benches put up 
speakers stoutly refuting Arun Singh’s? well-reasoned 
plea and equally stoutly defending the Bofors. 
Perhaps the Swedish arms firm has never before 

(Continued on page 34) 








\. Disarmament Meet: US. 
Thwarts Consensus’ - 


. RAKESH GUPTA. be 
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L= the United Nations’ sa special session on: 


disarmament the third UN session has j also failed 
even though the two sessions took place in diferent 
political contexts: At the time of the second 
session: the second cold war was onthe rise. The 


present session has been held ata, time’when the. 


cold war crescendo gave'way to’ US — Soviet sum- 


mitry from Geneva and Reykjavik to Washington . 


‘and Moscow. In terms of, issues, the .positive back- 
drop of the. present ‘session was provided by the 
signing'of the INF treaty (Washington) and the 
exchange of their ratification instruments (Mcscow). 


_ The process of negotiations. on the Strategic Arms . 


Reduction Treaty. (START) has been going on for 
‘quite sometime although unfortunately a treaty 


_ ` could not be concluded at Moscow. From the point ` 


of view of politics the Moscow summit represented 


' a fusion summit, that is, fusion at alternative sources ` 


of managing bilateral issues and Third World 
questions. The Genéva"' accords on Afghanistan 


showed signs of change from cold winter to Moscow | 


‘blossoms. . 
Yet all these have their Limitations. START could 
not be-concluded owing to the US stand on sea-based 
earsenals and the projected deployment of space 
based weapons. The..Geneva, accords are being 


violated by both the US and Pakistan and an end: 


. of internal ‘strife in” Afghanistan cannot yet be pre- 
v dicted. Another negative feature of the recert times 


is that strategic concepts of the US and the USSR `. 
different ` 


are very different and, are based on 
premises. The US wants to transit into a strategy of 
. offence and defence for the 1990s. The, USSR wants 
to transit toa world in which defensive posture 


will inform disarmamént; The US strategy would - 
The Soviet strategy 


allow: for nuclear weapons. 
would ‘wish their elimination on the basis of suffi- 
ciency. The US has not given up its nationalist secu- 
-rity concerns that militarises outer space anc moder- 


nises the strategic triad. The Soviet Union proposed - 
the concept of common security . leading to a system _ 


of comprehensive security. 

The narrow national security concerns of the US 
‘and its national policy priorities have wrecked the 
third special session on disarmament. The US 
representative to this. session General: 


- He opposed the reference. to naval disarma- 


aper” 
ped He opposed: 


_ ment in ‘the UN’s draft- declaration. 


the reference to Israel and South Africa acquiring 
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Vernon’ 
Walters said: “We have certain items of national . 
_ policy, which we cannot’ give up to get a piece of- 


nuclear capabilities. The Tanzanian Ambassador to 


` the” conférence put his finget on “obstructionism by 


some and Conspicuous silence by others” -as the — 
cause of the failure to arrive at a consensus. The 


` -Indian „spokesman: believed that “if, the US had 


shown more understanding perhaps a consensus 


` could have been built”. 


- The 1980s have . witnessed continued isolation ‘of 
the US on issues of. disarmament. It may be recalled 
that at UNISPACE °82 the US-was isolated. on the. 


: question of preventing weaponisation of outer space. > 
The second UN special session on. disarmament the 
‘same year was’ wrecked when Reagan threw cold 


water on it. In.1987 again the US refused to join 
the UN meet on: disarmament and development. Its 
position was articulate by the other NATO coun- 
tries’ negative attitude. The issue of nuclear dis- 
afmament raised by Gorbachev at Geneva and 
Reykjavik was also Opposed by Reagan on the 
question of SDI and the ABM treaty. i 

The US forward deployment -at’ sea, its doctrine 


` of Follow-On-Forces Attack (FOFA) in Europe and © 


the projected Phase-I deployment in outer space 
have prevented the US to react positively to the 
consensus-building that was attempted at.the third’ 
UN special session on disarmament. Since the new 
priorities will take the US well' beyond .the 1990s. it 


.could not have agreed to India’s suggestion of post-. 


poning the decision, on the UN document by a year. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s speech and the action.’ - 
programme he spelt out have implications for both 
the developed and the developing world.. Since he 
talked. of a defensive posture, its, implications, for 
nuclear disarmament.in.Third World countries are 


- significant. From that point of view the reference to 


Israel and South Africa in the draft UN document 


„is understandable. Since each of these countries 
play the role ofan US surrogate in the Arab world 
“and southern Africa, US opposition to their names -. 

“being mentioned is undefstandable. From the -point 
_of yiew of India their mention exposes. the hollow- 


ness of the NPT regime which’ India‘ has’ opposed 


‘throughout the two decades of the former’s existence. 


The US‘has been developing an Accident Launch 
Protection. System {ALPS) and Sedwolf class sub- 
marines which - would trigger off deployment of the, 
future weapon: ‘systems in outer space and the sea, ` 


’ ALPS is the first step of SDI deployment which will | 


have six steps. It will allow for 100.ground based 
interceptors -and involvea huge sum of $5 to $10 - 
billion. Some democrats regard this as thin defence 
and one that can easily be. incapacitated. Since the , 
INF treaty has been‘ concluded thé dangers of a 
heightened naval arms race have been’ commented 
upon. The'US is, deploying an air reconnaissance for 


„sea launched cruise missiles. It is also developing 


SSN-21 Seawolf class submarines which will be the 
keystone of the US tactical submarine fleet well into 


‘ the-twentyfirst century. This is based-on new tech- 


nology. The new fleet will be quicker, faster, deeper- 
diving, more heavily armed and able to carry better 
under i ice operations. Anti-submarine warfare techno- 

, ‘ (Continued on page 30) 
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Aid.or Takeover ?. 
BALRAJ MEHTA 


with India’s foreign-aid seekers loudly applaud- 
‘ing its outcome. The aid pledged by the ‘con- 
sortium of countries and institutions presided over 
by the World Bank has turned out to be more than 
what was indicated as likely before its Paris meeting. 
Instead of a commitment of $ 5.8 billion of aid. 
recommended by the World Bank for 1988-89, the’ 
consortium has pledged 3°6.3 billion. eee, 
India’s aid diplomats hope that even this figure 


_ may be exceeded by their skilful efforts at the stage: 


of négotiations with the donor countries especially 
Japan and probably: also West Germany, both of 
whom are flushed with financial surpluses which they 
are keen to recycle on a grand scale and may find 
India as a profitable market and investment haven. 


Looked at more closely, however, there. will. not ’ 


' much addition-in real terms to the aid flow.to India . 
in 1988-89, What ‘has been done’ actually is that 
the effect of exchange rate fluctuations on’ the aid 
pledged in dollars has'been attempted to be neutra-. 


‘lised. Significantly, however, officials.in the -Indian - 
Finance, Ministry like to derive „satisfaction from | 


-the fact that with the exchange rate of rupee down 
-and likely to go down further, the fqreign credit 
lines will greatly swell in rupee terms.: E 

What this means is that while the Union . Finance 
Ministry cannot be very sanguine about the ‘worth 
_.of aid pledged in terms of volume of supplies of 
goods, and services against foreign _ credits, it ise 
happy about the extent- of rupees the’ sale of 
these supplies in domestic’ market willbe . able to 


generate. The rupees so generated will’ be relied . 


upon to provide support-to the .Government’s 
budgetary resources which are running into“a huge 
_ and growing deficit. This calls attention to the 
` increasingly marked feature of the role of foreign 
credits as a substitute for: domestic resource mobi- 
lisation effort for the maintenance, let alone develop- 
ment,’ of the national economy. The deleterious 
‘nature of this arrangement can hardly be missed. - 
Foreign creditor under these -arrangements will 
not supply the inputs essential to assist development. 
He will go more and more into meeting the require- 
ments of current consumption; especially that of the 
elitist. segment. of the . population. > While foreign 
indebtedness will grow, no new. assets will be 


' created and the debt servicing capability will not < 


‘develop. It will, therefore, become necessary to 

borrow more and more from. abroad to meet 

repayment liabilities rather than add to the resources 

for development. This is what. drifting into the 

foreign debt trap is really ‘all about. India, under 

the present political dispensation, is moving at. a 
7 : Shot N 
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: consumption with all its deleterious implications for .. 


~ bility. - 


fast pace in that direction 5 iG "a ae 
When the pat on the back by the, Aid India 
Consortium for drought management and the general 
thrust‘ \of the liberalised economic policy, being 
pursued by India is so lustily cheered (India’s politi- 
cal leaders and’ administrators have developed a 
special fondness for foreign certificates of good, 
conduct), what must not be missed is. that the 


. Management of economy under the stress of a severe 
f T# annual Aid India charade at Paris has ended 


drought depended crucially on credit-financed imports 
for current ‘consumption. It was for the first time 
last year that $ 350 million of.the World Bank line 
of credit was: diverted from financing investment to 
current consumption: Similar diversion took place 
in the case of other credit lines. To that extent, the 
role of.foreign credits as an aid-to development was 
diluted in favour of providing support for current 
socio-economic development and: repayment capa- 

' The. tom-tom beaten about the ‘concessional com- 
ponent of credits — bilateral and multi-lateral — of 
the order- of $ 3.9 billion“ pledged at Paris is most 
misleading in this context. In fact,‘only [DA credit, 


‘ which has declined from a ‘peak of $ 1.5 billion in. 


- 1980 to $700 million, constitutes the actual conces- 


sional aid. India will ‘receive from the consortium. 
This aid alone can be meaningfully deployed ‘in. 
schemes of human resources development, mass wel- 
fare and poverty alleviation which have significant 
development potential -in the Jong run but do not 
build up repayment liabilities in the short term: 

The, bilateral credits pledged by tlie developed 


are, by and large, export promotion credits tied to ` 
exports. from the creditor countries which recover 
through price mechanism and other ways the cost, of 
these credits by means other than only interest pay? 
able on these credits. These credits have’never been 


regarded in the past as concessional credits but have’ ~ 


been so advertised only this year. | 


The steady decline in real concessional credits in 
the eighties and the growing dependence on com- 
mercial and ' quasi-commercial credits from abroad 
have pushed India to a position where its debt service 
fatio already exceeds 25 per cent—a full five percent- 


_age points above the safe limit. What is worse is that 


‘private creditors already account for nearly a quarter _ 


’*‘countries are not concessional credits at all. They 


of India’s outstanding debt. This is in sharp con~ < ' 


_trast to the position at the start of the eighties. 


The fact to be reckoned witb, as the World Bank 


‘noted last year, is that unlike the sixties and the. 
l seventies- when most of India’s foreign borrowing. 


was on concessional terms, India has been going for 
non-concessional ‘borrowing in thé eighties. The 


‘result’ has been that if less than one per cent of 


India’s outstanding debt was owed to private financial 


- institutions in 1979-80 this figure had swelled to 22 


per cent in’ 1985-86. The position has worsened 
since, / | SA hen a ede 
The desperaté attempt to solicit direct foreign 
investment’ is not going to ease ‘the debt burden 
; (Continued on page 34) 
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The Book Hunger -0 a ae oe 
yNATWAR SINGH foe SOME ae ae 7 
The Congress of the International Publisherx Association was held in London (June 12-17, 1988), 
The Congress discussed many important suljects such as the place of books in society, overcoming 
international barriers to book availability, electronic publishing, relation of publishers and authors, 
expanding the market for books, publishize for schools and higher and continuing education, 
Production and distribution, government and publishing, information and management, ‘privacy and 
passage of rights, and women in publishing. The next Congress would be held in India in 1992. ` 

It was a prestigious gathering, where the galaxy of celebrities invited to speak included Wole 
Soyinka, the Nobel Prize Winner; Frederica Mayor, Director General of UNESCO; Wang Meng, . 
Minister of Culture, China; Garret Fitzgerald, former Prime Minister of Ireland; Dzingai 
Mutumbuka, Minister of Education, Zimbabicz; and many others. In this distinguished company of 
eminent invitees was Natwar Singh, Miniscer of State, External Affairs, India. The’ theme of his 





' +} address was Book Hunger, The following ‘comtribution is: takén from his address. delivered „on 


June’ 13, 1988. 


J am by profession a politician. This 

‘species is.not generally associated. with the warld 
of books. There are of course striking exceptions — 
Lenin, Churchill, Nehru, de Gaulle, Kennedy. It is, 
however, melancholy to confess that the list of well- 
known politicians not interested in books is nech 
longer. I am a lover of books, possessing a modest 
personal library of 8000 volumes into ‘whic: I 
the mind. -> : 

For a number of years, I was a ‘member, of zhe 
Indian delegation to the United Nations in New 
York. The cardinal principle there, was, never 
attempt a joke -p you were likely to be misuncer- 
stood in five languages by 100 countries., :- l 

Since I believe in living dangerously, I have ‘tzen 


disappear whenever I can, to léad an exciting life of - 


selective in following such sound advice. I'am about . - 
to relate what. I think is an amusing anecdote. If.’ 


ou misunderstand it, 'so much the worse for yor. 
“© Some days ago I was invited to speak.at a college 
‘function in India. I was unwise enough to ask the 


Principal, - “what would ‘you like me to speak. 


about?” He replied, “about five “minutes”... I Fave 
been allotted. more than five, minutes and in tiese 


few minutes I will attempt to. say something about’ 


what is happening in India-with regard to authars, 
books, and publishing. a’ , 

May the hegemony of books continue. The TV, 
the radio, the theatre, the computer, the word zro- 
cessor, the silicon chip, can’t do without bocks. 


Book hunger I welcome, not book starvation. | 


I-shall‘speak about India and not the. develoring’ 


world, You will: have noticed my not using. the 
phrase, — the Third World. I take exception tc the 
term, “the third world’. It carries unacceptable 
l overtones, As Octavio Paz, the Mexican poet sid, 


f , ~ 


lit is a semantic trap. . - 


. Before I come’ to the publishing scene in India 
“and how it meets our current and future needs and. 
requirements, J thought I might say a few words 


about the Indian literary tradition. 


‘The well-known Indian philosopher and Present ` 
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it may lead. Truth no matter what its cost. 
‘no matter what it might annihilate. 
own way, embarked upon a search for truth over. 
5000 years ago. But her search for truth did not’ 


aa 





particular yof India- between 1962 and 1967, Dr S. Radha- 


krishnan, wrote in his book, . Eastern Religions and 
and Western Thought, something which is relevant 
and pertinent today: auth A f 
“Now that we have the whole. world for,our 
cultural base, the process of recovery and train- 
ing in classics cannot cease with listening to the 
voice of Isaiah and Paul, Socrates ard Cicero.- 
That would be an academic error, a failure of 
perspective. : There-are others. also who have 
` participated in the supreme adventure of the 
ı ages, the prophets of Egypt, the sages of China 
and the seers of India, who arè guideposts 
disclosing to us the course of. the trail of the 
diving non-European civilisations. The chief are 
,the Islamic, the Chinese-and the Hindu.” 
The rise of the West was a great triumph of the 
human spirit. The coming of science was a quest 
of the never-ending search for truth. Truth wherever . 


‘ 


Truth 
India, in ‘her 


involve domination. It was search for harmony. ` 
.The Rig Veda is probably the earliest monument: 
of Indo-European speech. -Dr. Machinol, writing 


` about this most ancient of Hindu texts says, “The 


brave adventures made so long ago and recorded 
here, of.those who seek to discover the significance. 
of our world and of man’s life within it... India. 


-here set out on a quest which'she has never ceased . 


to follow.” ; 
‘ Behind the Rig Veda — 2000 B.C. — itself lay 
ages of civilised. existence ‘and thought. The Rig 
Veda carries this’superb dedication: ‘“‘To the seers, _. 
our ancestors, the first path-finders”’. . É , 
One of the most famous and’ revered quótations 
from the Rig Veda, is. the. Gayatri Mantra which 
hundreds of millions in India recite every. morning.. 
The Gayatri Mantra, roughly translated says, “let 
the light that illuminates the Sun illuminate our 
intellect also”, ` ` : eke te 
ce 5 


eg. -F te a i 
re. Oe 


t 


The colonial dictum was, ‘if we leave aside the 
blind forces of nature nothing moves in the world 
which is not Greek in its origin’. This of course 
was a load of imperial nonsense. Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s comment sums it up nicely: “the peculiar 
genius of imperialism was found in its capacity to 
delude so much of the world into the belief that 
it was civilising primitive cultures even though it 
was gossly exploiting them.” Some serious, embar- 
rassed and objective scholars in the West questioned 
this accepted wisdom and concluded that the East 
and India had much to offer to the world. 

One of the best known, if rather over-generous of 
these sensible scholars, was Max Mueller who wrote: 

“If I were asked myself from what literature we 
have in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and 
Romans, and of one semetic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, life, not of this life only, but 
a transfigured and eternal life, again’ I should 
point to India.” 

We may have fallen short of the expectations of 

“Max Mueller; nevertheless, Indian spiritual thought, 
literature and culture have endured over four 
millenia and more. : 

India is not just a country, not simply a nation. 
For many it is a pilgrimage, a promise, a fulfilment. 
As Rabindranath Tagore wrote, “Come inside India, 
accept all her good and evil — if there be deformity 
then try and cure it from within, but see it with 
your own eyes, understand it, think over it, turn 
your face towards it, become one with it.” 

The Indian Constitution recognises 15 national 
languages and English as an official language. Of 
these 15 languages, Hindi is used and spoken and 
understood by about 400 million people living in 
North of India. The other 14 Janguages are also 
used by many millions in their respective regions. 

India of course shares with the developing world 
some common features because of a common colo- 
nial past. In most developing countries illiteracy 
rates are high, the economy in most, not robust, 
commercial activity involves high risk. In almost all 
former colonial countries’ parallel streams of publi- 
shing in the local languages and English are present. 

Today the Indian book industry presents a curious 
picture. It can be called developed in the sense that 
it ranks seventh in the world and third - after USA 
and UK in the production of English titles. It has 
an annual output of 13,000 titles which are ona 
variety of subjects andina number of languages. 
There are over 10,000 publishers in the country and 
of these 1,300 are author publishers and nearly 1000 
are governmental agencies, 

No reliable information is available about reading 
habits of rural and urban cmmunities in India. 
Seventy per cent of Indians live in 5.5 lakh villages, 
more than 60 per cent of which now have electricity. 
Here, I am afraid books are not being bought but 
television sets. The National Book Trust has con- 
ducted several surveys about reading and book-buy- 
ing habits. Regular book fairs are held in India 


which are now attracting a large number of inter- 
national publishers. If any of you have been to the 
Calcutta Book Fair, you will have noticed the long 
queues before each book stall. The Bengalee is an 
avid reader and would be an avid buyer, if books 
were less expensive. Elsewhere in India, reading 
habits vary. We remain an oral society. O 
religious books have come down to us by word of 
mouth. Illiterate villagers can recite the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata by heart. This does not mean 
that there was no literary activity — thousands of 
ancient manuscripts have come down to us — there 
was, but confined, as in Europe, before the arrival of 
the printing press, to an elite. 

While the population of India has increased, Indian 
publishing has still to achieve its trie potential and 
dimensions. - The total annual turnover of Indian 
publishing is around £ 50 million. Book imports 
account for about£ 10 million annually. With 
nearly 15 percent of the world’s population we 
produce merely three per cent of the world’s titles. 

It is a fact peculiar to Afro-Asian nations that the 
greater part of their publishing is carried out ima 
language foreign to the majority of their people. 

In India out of 800 million, a little over 50 mil« 
lion use the English language. 

Yet this English-speaking elite dominates life and 
activity in all important spheres and creates unhea- 
Ithy tensions which, if J am not mistaken, countries 
like China and Japan do not encounter. 

It is not my purpose to make a Political speech 
but fortunately or unfortunately politics and com- 
merce cannot be separated and while colonialism 
and imperialism in their classical forms have dis- 
appeared publishing imperialism continues unabated. 

Developing countries are used as dumping grounds 
by the advanced publishing countries. Once ina 
while their intellectually inferior crumbs in glossy 
jackets fall into my hands. Reading them I begin 
to envy the illiterate. 

Even instructual literature, history textbooks con- 
tinue to project the imperialistic and colonial men= 
tality. It is not yet fully realised that the imperial 
heroes of Britain, France, Spain and Portugal are not 
the heroes of India, Nigeria, Zimbabwe and the 
Caribbean. 

Mahatma Gandhi during his last visit to England 
in 1931 was asked by a foreign correspondent, “Mr. 
Gandhi, what do you think of Western civilisation”? 
The Great Mahatma replied, “It would be nice.” 

This attempt to perpetuate intellectual dominance 
has serious political ramifications, both for the coun- 
try where the book is published and the country 
where it is exported and read. Even today we hear 
the phrase, “metropolitan countries”, meaning the 
rich and advanced, contrasted with the ‘‘periphery”’, 
meaning developing countries. The value judgment 
here is implicit. Corrective measures are being taken. 
Penguins have recently launched their publishing 
enterprise in India. 

The English language publishers have built-in 
advantages, as they inherited infrastructures from 
originally British-owned firms, Half a dozen Indian 
publishers are breaking into the international 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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“H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


QUBRAMANIA BHARATHI is one of Tamil Nadt's 
great gifts to India and the world. He died 
young, when barely 39, but he is immortal. He has 
left his stamp on one of the oldest and richest 
literatures of the world. He breathes through every- 
one who speaks Tamil and is saluted all over the 
country. 

Intensely as Subramanja Bharathi loved Tamil acd 
Tamil Nadu, he loved India with equal intensity. 
He identified himself with every part of the moth r- 


land. Did he not proclaim?: 
Wheat from the Ganges region will 
Be bartered for Kaveri betel-lcaves, 
With Kerala ivory we shall reward 
The lion-like poets of Maharashtra. 


~ Instruments we shall make to bring 

To Kanchi the voice of Kasi Pandits. 

To Rajput warriors we shall give 

Gold from Karnataka. . 

The free India that Bharathiar invoked has jast 
completed forty years as a modern, sovereign naticn. 
Let me concede that if the poet revisited Incia 
today, he would not be happy with all that he saw. 
His heart would bleed at the poverty still stalking 
the free India of his dreams, He would be aghust 
at the persistence of animosities between varicus 
religions and various castes. Above all he would be 
pained at the widespread mistrust and suspic >n 
amongst people of different regions and languages. 
Yet he would not have turned cynical or defeatst. 
With the true poet’s understanding, he would hcve 
told us that freedom, although a culmination, is so 
but the beginning of new responsibilities, new cLal- 
lenges, new trials. He would have urged us to fizht 
_on for the larger, eternal ideals. He would ask us to 
recognise that life is a continuous transition fom 
the small to the large, from the local to -he 
universal. 

A nation’s problems never end. They only charge. 
We complain at our inability to wipe out poverty in 
four decades of independence. Yet nations wkich 
have succeeded in ridding themselves of poverty are 
not without cares or worries. As Jawaharlal Nearu 
was fond of reminding us, to be alive is to ave 
probl:ms; it is the dead who have no problems. Tt is 
only in fairytales that two persons marry and ive 
happily ever afterwards. In real life, marriage is the 
starting point of a series of adjustments to make. 

I urge you to realise that although we became a 
free nation forty years ago, the task of nation-brild- 
ing is not over. Nation-building does not corsist 
merely of economic development — of industrali- 
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Nation-Building and Language Question 


sation and the expansion of agricultural production, 
education and health facilities. Nation-building is 
even morea matter of emotional integration. We 
can cal] ourselves emotionally evolved when we feel 
others’ pain as our own. The nation is integrated 
when its citizens, whichever part they may happen 
to be born in, feel that the whole country is theirs 
and that they are at home in every part of India. 

Such nation-building is a continuous process. It 
is not the responsibility of government alone, but of 
every organisation, indeed every citizen. It is a pity 
that this fact is not appreciated sufficiently by our 
press, our universities, and our political parties, 
who seem to assume that India will survive on its 
own, no matter how many blows are delivered to 
national wellbeing through fundamentalist rampage, 
through regional agitations, and through recourse 
to violence to enforce economic demands. 

“Eighteen are her tongues ‘for utterance, and yet 
her heart. is one”, Bharathiar said of the Mother- 
land. No nation surpasses us in sheer multiplicity 
of languages, religions, castes and social strata. Yet 
we are all Indians. We are one nation parcelled 
out into 25 States; we are not a nation which arose 
from any compact among or coming together of 
previously existing States. Unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity are the condition of India’s exis- 
tence asa civilisation and a nation. If we com- 
mend to the world the idea of coexistence, it is 
because our long history has proved the efficacy of 
coexistence as á reconciler and unifier. Even the 
United States of America, where the concept of the 
melting pot held sway, and where all the people 
were expected to speak one common language, is . 
finding that people resent and resist being forced 
into uniformity. In fact, Henry Steele Commager, 
a renowned historian of America, claims that from 
the beginning, intellectual and spiritual diversity 
has been as characteristic of America as racial and 
linguistic diversity. Furthermore, even though USA 
has been a sovereign nation for more than 200 years, 
its schools even today take care to emphasise the 
unifying factors. All school-children there are daily 
expected to take a pledge to the nation. India 
has never regarded itself as a melting pot. We are 
rather a mosaic, in which the various components 
retain their shape and colour and texture, while 
together making a vibrant, distinctive pattern. 

Language has been one of the most difficult issues 
in our nation-building. Few subjects generated as 
much passionate debate when our Constitution was 
drafted. A common language is commonly believed 
to be a condition precedent of nationhood. But the 
Constitutions of the Soviet Union and the Indian 
Union — countries with enormous linguistic diver- 
sity — had to evolve a different approach. We 
knew in India that our mother tongues, most of 
which have rich literatures and proud antiquity, 







could not be wished away or ped out. In'fact the 


recogition ofa unified national destiny had to: be . 


achieved ‘through a multiplicity of tongues. We 
knew also, that democracy could be’ real only if 


~ Politics was conducted in the mother-tongue. Other- 


wise Government would’ be limited to the elite, - It 
is this knowledge. which led’ Mahatma Gandhi to. 


‘ organise the units of his party, on linguistic lines.. 
. Other parties adopted the same pattern.-; 
‘inevitable that after the attainment of- ‘freedom and 


It was 


the integration of princely dominions,’ our States 


should be reorganised, on linguistic, lines. 


_; Some commentators contend that linguistic, States ` 
“are, a mistake and have retarded the economic- and : 
j political progress of our country. Every now and 


. ‘then wè : hear administrative experts proposing a 


A 


‘climatic zones. 


‘of political action. 
`~ abolished. . 


unitary form of government in the name of greater 
efficiency. ‘They want the country divided up, into 
districts of roughly equal size conforming to agro- 
Such ‘prescriptions reveal ignorance 
of politics and the Indian reality. - Politics does not 


-revolve only around interests. but around loyalties. ' 


Man does not, live by bread alone. ‘Mother; 
motherland, ‘mother-tongue, and mother-religion, 
evoke strong emotions." They are powerful motors, 
‘Linguistic States cannot ‘be. 
‘It is fatuous to thank they can. t 
Having said this; we must ask ourselves if excessive 
linguistic chauvinism is doing us good. When poets 
and novelists-pass angry resolutions at, literary con- 


‘ferences about ‘State border’, demanding that this 


_ town or that village be attached to their province, 


official fiat? Governments can print books, 
` literary organisations, give: grants to libraries. - 


one cannot help feeling that something is. basically 
wrong. . Will their poetic or créative imagination 
function better thereby?- Cari à language grow ` by 
finance - 
But 


governments cannot improve poetry or prose. At is’ 


` true that forms, applications, announcements, bills, > 


E comprehensible vocabularies. 
_ in easy style on a greater variety of. subjects. . 


. language. 
. ment. 


notices, signboards and so òn should be in the local ~ 
But these do not lead to literary enrich- 
Letters in- Hindi or Tamil -or Marathi to, 
people saying that the,: Government’. regrets ‘that 
so- and-so’s application has been rejected will not. 
add beauty or power to the language. or deepen~ its 
resources., Bureaucrats can at best generate a` 
bureaucratic jargon, officialese, which is often’ the 


` enemy of good writing. . This is what has happened 


to Hindi as-a result of’ the intervention .of Central 
departments.. ` Let poets concentrate on writing - 
poems, “Let language enthusiasts remove illiteracy, 
holding classes for adults. What our languages 
need. is greater experimentation ` ‘to evolve. simpler, 
We need more books 
‘I find 
it comical that many legislators who write letters to` 
their brothers and sons in English demand to know 
how many letters the Government writes in the Raj- 
bhasha or the State language. 

I come to the very touchy subject of Hindi. Instead 
of- grasping the nettle myself, I shall content myself ~. 
with reminding you of the recent, most authoritative 
pronouncement on it. The Commission on Centre-. 
State Relations, headed 'by. Justice R.S. Sarkaria, has 


. devoted a whole section to language. It has observed: 


o St ee 


ki pi 


Langttages can be a powerful “unifying : as well as a divisivé 
- force, depending. on how it is handled... Friction in Union- 
State relations, in the sphere of language arises out of an 
‘apprehension that imposition’ of‘ the languages of one 
section of the population on other who- have different 
mother-tongues is but a precursor to economic and social 
- domination. 
“Experience of the past thirty-seven , years hás more than 
anything demonstrated that misplaced zeal to impose the 
‘ use of Hindi ‘or a particular State’ language asa medium 
' .of instruction on those whose mother-tongue ‘is, different 
has’ invariably proved to be counter-productive. This only 
,, Shows, that in’ the areas’ of languages, there is need to 
cultivate forbearance and caution. 


‘The. Commission. goes on to. make a -series of 
suggestions and warns that ‘unless sorted out in 
the near future, the language problem may become 
‘very -explosive in a few years” time”. -Let -us. hopé 
that this grim warning-will be heeded. The country 
- has enough explosivé ‘situations to handle. It should 
not invite another.- . . - 

But the. language problem is not merely a problem 
affecting ‘Centre-State relations. The Sarkaria Com- 
mission analysed only -that', aspect; because of its 
terms of: reference. There are other aspects of the 
‘language problem - which intimately affect the lives 
of individuals and the very future of our society. Th 
_ Stress on the „mother-tongue i in higher education | 
~ the concomitant: preference for sons of the soil in 
appointments has wrought infinite harm tO our 
Universities. ‘By being satisfied with the second 
best: on the specious plea that itis home-grown, our 
' Universities: are ceasing to be storehouses of values 
and generators of ideas. If you look at the histories 
of our Universities, you will find that their golden 
ages ‘were: those in which the professors had been 
drawn from all over the country, indeed the world. 

. We should beware of. anything that narrows the eco: 
- nomic and intellectual-opportunities open to our young 
people. Mobility is the secret of a person’s success 
and a nation’s growth. Our Young should be able 
to. make their way in any part of India and'any 
country of the world. What will enable them to do 
so'is ‘a’ knowledge of more ‘languages. Apart from 
` the.study of the mother-tongue, ' they ‘should have. 
opportunities to acquire proficiency in other tongues. 
Some years ago, when the Gujarat University decreed 
that all instruction shouldbe in Gujarati, employment 


- notices in Bombay newspapers contained a line to 


the efféct , Graduates’ of Gujarat University. need 
not apply.” j 

-. Let our political leaders’ ponder what will best 
safeguard the future interests and careers of the 
young. We are realising in industry the harmful 
effects of protectionism.’ It discourages innovation 
and quality. Protectionism in the matter ‘of language 
will have similar baneful consequences: for the langu- 
age as well as for the mind. Who knows India and 
Indian ‘literature if he knows only Tamil Nadu and 
, Tamil literature or Karnataka and Kannada lite- 


rature?. 


Educationists might“ join issue with me by- point- 
.ing‘out that instruction through ` the mother-tongue- 
-is most conducive to the absorption of ideas and” 
concepts. I shall not quarrel with this.: But if we 
look at ‘Europe. we find that most University students 
‘there today know two or three languages other than 
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A SRI LANKAN TAMIL VIEW 





Encourage Democratic Forces in Island-State 


V. RAMA KRISHNAN 
is eleven months since the Indian Peace Keeping 


T 

I Force arrived in Sri Lanka. Initially, the mission 
was for enforcing a ceasefire, as the condition essen- 
tial to initiate the peace process. The transition to 
a peaceful state was to be in stages as envisaged in 
the Indo-Sri Lankan Accord. The Sinhalese armed 
forces were to return to their barracks as the LTTE 
and other Tamil militant groups lay down their 
arms, The implementation of the other provisions 
were to follow thereafter. 
not work to plan and the force that went for peace 
is now at war. 

What went wrong and where? These, however, 
do not seem crucial questions now, fas the forces 
bent on sidetracking the core issues, strive hard to 
steer events in different directions. Their perceptions, 
tainted by the interests they uphold or serve, leads 
them to adopt postures that prevent understanding 
and adjustment. The outcome of it all is conflict 
on the ground and deadlock at the negotiating table, 
while the Tamil people lay sidelined and frustrated. 

The first shot fired at the IPKF came from the 
Sinhalese side of the rdcial divide. This happened 


. in Trincomalee, when the Tamil majority was cele- 


brating the arrival of the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force. The Sinhalese Home Guards, hitherto given 
a free-hand in terrorising the Tamils, saw in the 
IPKF’s presence a serious obstacle to their routine 
activities. 
personnel were shot at and an Indian jawan was 
fatally wounded. The vehicles the Home Guards 


` travelled in, when given chase, was seen entering the 


compound of the Sinhalese Regional Commander. 
The behaviour of the Home Guards at Trincomalee 

was symbolic of the general frustration in the ranks 

of the Sri Lankan (Sinhalese) establishment. In the 


- North and the East at least, the accord and the IPKF 


presence had put a stop to their regular activities. 
Earlier, the governing circles, who had it their way 
in destroying the economic base of the Tamils in the 
South, carried the campaign right into the Tamil 
country, and all this, after obtaining Tamil help to 
be voted into power. Shocked into disbelief that 
the Tamils dared resjst, the Government proceeded 
to arm the Sinhalese settlers. The Tamils were to 
be driven away from the rural regions of Trinco- 
malee, Vavuniya and Amparai districts. Cabinet 
-Ministers vied with another in settling armed Sinha- 
lese in the regions cleared of the Tamils. 
Tamil militants, in turn, picked>on their spots to 
attack with equal ferocity. Then followed the Paki- 
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But this, however, did . 


In two seperate instances, the IPKF > 


The - 


$ 


. stani and Israeli trained Sinhalese Commandos. 


They were sqeezing in by land, air and sea when 
India intervened and sent the IPKF. This certainly 
was occassion for shock and frustration. ` 

The Sinhalese establishment, that relies on Tamil 
hatred for an added lease, feels the accord was. 
imposed on them, at the stage when the Tamils 
were almost on their knees. To the contending 
‘caste-groups within the government and their lea- 
‘ders aspiring for the succession the aged President 
appears to have struck a deal, with the ‘big brother’... 
This is truein a way. In the power equation that 
emerged, the President required Indian assistance 
to continue in office; for without power he is not, 
assured of peace and, for that matter, personal 
safety too. This, the shrewd old man is fully aware. 
What was in fact the threat of intervention by India 
was skillfully transformed into an accord among 


-equals. He conceded all India’s demands related .to 


her geo-political interests while the areas concerning 
the ethnic issue were left slippery to make escape 
routes a possibility. 

The accord’s emphasis on the ‘unity, sovereignty 
and the territorial integrity’ of Sri Lanka, often deli 
berately confused with a unitary Constitution, 
absolves the President of the sin of conceding to 
Tamil Seperatism. This gives him a free hand to 
deal with his Sinhala critics. Simultaneously criti- 
cism, both genuine and inspired, is presented to 
Indian authorities as ‘compulsions’ and therefore 
grounds to replace ‘vague provisions’ with ‘firm 
assurances’, for assurances of any kind mean plain 
nothing in Sri Lankan politics. As for Tamil 
militancy, the Indians were led into a situation of 
dealing with it with their arms, men and money. Jn 
turn, the strategy of saving the lives of Sinhalese 
soldiers becomes propaganda material to justify 
IPKF presence. He also asserts periodically that the 
IPKF is under his command. 

President Jayawardene’s diplomacy, which until 
recently linked him with forces hostile to India, now 


- carries overtures of a different kind, acceptable to 


policy makers in Delhi. This apparent shift in 
direction and the arrest of some of the top leaders 
of the LTTE that led to their suicide, sees the 
begining of the Indian entanglement with the Tigers. 
Solving the Tamil problem, attracts less attention 
now as the focus shifts on to hounding the Tigers 
out of their hideouts. In the meanwhile President 
Jayawardene strives hard to empty the accord of 
its contents vis-a-vis the Tamil demands. 

The merger of the North and the East as-a Tamil 
political unit with an interim administration preced- 
ing elections to the Provincial Council, now seems 
irrelevant to the normalisation process. ‘Normalisa- 
tion’, in the President’s strategy, means return to 


i 


+ 


‘the very political and administrative arrangement, 
resistance against which led to the liberal flow of~ 
Tamil blood. 

President Jayawardene may have won a battle but 
not the war raging in his backyard. Ten years of . 
unmitigated power with the. attendant abuse: of ' 
authority by a militarised administration has its 
limits "to a people accustomed to regular change of 
government. The wave of sentiment, forcefully 

' displayed when two millions filed past the body of 
the assasinated Vijaya Kumaranatunga, reveals -the 
state of rage. 

Vijaya it may be ‘noted, had also ‘espoused the 
cause of the Tamils. The immense popularity he 
enjoyed inspite of his pro-Tamils stand is Index to` 
to the shift ‘of opinion among the Sinhalese. And 
yet, the state .controlled media strains hard to 
present the unrest as opposition to the accord. True, 
the groups involved in the infighting within the 
Government are adopting anti-accord postures. But 
this is ‘a stick aimed at the old man at the helm. 
They have their followers within the armed forces 


- who. pick on select targets as their victims. The 


problem of identifying the area where formal poli- 
tics ends and the JVP underworld begins therefore 
becomes a very, difficult exercise. The “Mossad 
legacy just cannot be erased off, for the doors are yet 
kept open to foreign pressure’. Hence the distinction . 
between popular upsurge and the fascist’ backlash, 
with President, Jayawardene sandwiched in between. 

On’ the Tamil side, the -polarisation of forces 
becomes more marked, except that the democratic 
majority is silenced into near submission by the 
LTTE, -The Sri Lanka Governments’ efforts to 


wriggle out of their commitments becomes favour- 


able grounds for the Tigers to beat up all opposi- 
tion. (The evidence available is inadequate to read - 
‘an overall design in geo-political terms.) Nor is 
there an effort to reaffirm Prime Minister Rajiv 
‘Gandhi’s post-accord declaration of a permanent - 
. majority” for the Tamils in the North and:the East 
with developed powers comparable to that exercised 
in the States of the Indian Union. This, at least, 
could have inspired the silent majority to speak out. 
With a free flow of funds, sophisticated weapons 


| and a mafia like organisation, the LTTE was able to 


decimate all other Liberation groups. militarily. The . 
elected representatives of the TULF too, were kept 
-off the scene, with threats of death sentences hang- 
ing on some of them. The strategy was to assume 
the role- of sole spokesman for the Tamils. The . 
favoured treatment from the late MGR and their 
‘ability to win over the lesser mortals of. Tamil Nadu, 
along with) the initial boost given by the Indian 
Government, convinced them that they were entitled 
to assume this role.. 
’ What went wrong and where? Why did the LTTE 
reverse its stand agreed upon and confront the 
- IPKF? Was it the arrest of their top commanders 
~ and the inability of the IPKF, to’ prevent. it? Did. 
this make them suspicious of Indian intentions? Did 
Mahathya supply Syanide to, his arrested comrades 
with instructions to consume them, when he visited 
them in detention? If so, were these men on a 
secret mission, whose purpose was not to become 
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public Rnowledge? More importantly, was there 
instructions from a more: powerful ‘thiid party to 
scuttle the accord? These and several other ques-' 


‘tions remain theoretical . now, for the fact is that 


the Peace Force and the LITE are at war. But they. 
remain relevant, for any effort at peace must not 
ignore commitments that constitute the: background. 

The IPKF began‘ their operations with inadequate 
intelligence reports, in particular on the quality, and 
quantity of arms in the LTTE’s possession. They 
lost many of their men at the initial stages and this, 
lent ferocity to the Indian retaliation. ‘The outcome 
was disastrous for their public relations and the 
LTTE never hesitated to exploit it to their full’ 
advantage. 

The scene of the IPKF’s main operation’ has now 


` shifted to the jungles of the main land in the North 


and the Batticaloa District in the East. With the 
Tiger’s Communication network in disarray, their 
cadre has resorted to adventurist ‘tatics. Other 
militants too have joined the fray. Add to this an 
enraged Catholic Church and the Muslim fundamen- 
talists and the scene gets as complicated as it can be. 
It also becomes difficult to discover where the 
‘Liberation’ struggle ends and brigandage begins. 


-The reaction in India appears equally discourag- 


ing. .Many seem confused, and this legitimately so. 
News of destruction of LTTE hideouts, and- capture 
of arms is matched with information related to loss 
of thé lives of Indian soldiers. It’ also involves a 
serious drain of resources. President Jaydwardene’s 
periodic claims to be, in total command, makes 
people wonder whether his war is fought at Indian 
expense..Domestic Political rivalry besides prevents 
the emergence of a consensus on basics. Some 


-demand the withdrawal.of the IPKF, while some 


slogans,-from questionable quarters, demand that 
it be displaced by a UN Peace Keeping Force. i 
The impending elections in Tamil Nadu threaten 
to make Sri Lanka an issue. The DMK and AIDMK 
of the two; J’s have come forward to express concern 
over the safety of Prabhakaran. - Some analysts 
‘even predict that the Congress-(I) Government may; 
in the circumstances, strike a deal with the LTTE ‘in 
the efforts to stage a come-back in Tamil. Nadu. 


In fact the GOI’s talks with the LTTE are unders _ 


tood to have reached a crucial phase. However, in 


the struggle for power, extremist postures are being. 


adopted - by ` assain contestants in Tamil Nadu and 
this’ certainly will. not help ease ` ‘tensions in Sri 
Lanka. | 

What really matters most are the developments i in 
Sri Lanka itself. If the anti Indian JVP in the South 
and their LTTE blood cousins in the North were to 
emerge as sole spokesman, they may ‘jointly demand 
the withdrawal of the IPKF. In this effort, they 
may not hesitate to appeal for powers: hostile to. 
India’s interests in the region. The only option, in 
the circumstances, is for India to encourage democra- 


tic forces to emerge and play a more effective role. 
As it is, sensitive sections with commitments of ; 


friendship, are awaiting the right signals. They need 
to be identified and encourage, for this is the best 
gurantee of peace in India’s southern: border. CYF 

— a Sri Lankan Tamil Report 
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Terrorism in Punjab ` 


Support, Modus Operandi and 
GOPAL-SINGH ~. 


‘s 


TrRRoRSM in.Punjab has ~assumed unprecedented 
and disturbing proportions and has,become a 
cause of concern for every right thinking person. It 


` has become a threat to national unity and integrity 


` 


` ferrorism. 


not only because of its secessionist 'dimènsion but 
‘also because of its divisive and fissiperous potential. 
This paper discusses, first the support and sus- 


tenance ‘terrorism is drawing from interncl and ` 
external sources and its proximate causes; secondly, ` 


the modus operandi, of terrorists keeping their 
objectives in mind along with their ideology, strategy 
and tactics; and lastly, a few suggestions to combat 
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BEFORE discussion the various layers of support 
the terrorists enjoy in Punjab, let me make it clear 


that this aspect of the Punjab problem has to be 


- analysed in terms, of the Indian reality which in its 


‘turn has'to be looked at in its ` international setting. | 


To discuss Punjab (terrorism). in isolation tends 
to be misleading and ends up as an exercise in 
futility. n , a 

Terrorism in Punjab, as elsewhere in Imdia, for 
example in the Darjeeling hills (GNLF), hzs been 
receiving overt and covert support from imperialist 


. forces. It seems. that India has been besieged by 


‘| Science, Satyawati College, Delhi Univerzity on 


imperialism, Logically, it can be argued that the. 


interests of imperialist forces are best served by 
destabilising a Third World country or a part-thereof. 
In India, it seems, these forces at present are well 
entrenched in the border areas, generally through 
hostile neighbours. It is interesting to ncte that 
both Punjab and the Darjeeling hills are sensitive 
border areas and that people from these . aress’ have 
formed important segments of the armed forces. 
Jean Kirkpatrick’s “‘operation’ Balkanisation of 
India” of 1982, so vociferously denied by the then 
US .Administration, seems to be systematically 
operating in India at present. . 

Imperialism in Punjab, through’ its latest neo- 
colonial strategy, has penetrated directly or Indiréctly 
but in a very subtle and imperceptible manner. For 
example, there should be absolutely no doubt, at 


least at present, in anybody’s mind about the role of ` 
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‘Pakistan, an underling’ of US imperialism is for- 
, menting trouble in “Punjab, notwithstanding the 


pious psofessions of General Zia to the ‘contrary, 
and despite various meetings of the repre- . 
sentatives of the two countries on this issue. The - 


- frequent and“ uninterrupted flow of arms and, 


ammunition, and of the latest: make coupled with 
training, shelter and support to the terrorists 
by Pakistan is, by now more than obvious. The `. 
Government of India is said to, have produced 
conclusive evidence about it to its counterpart in 
Pakistan. Perceptions of the Pakistani leadtrs are 
guided basically by two considerations — one, that 
a disturbed Indian Punjab is the surest security 
guarantee in terms of keeping India away from 
creating disturbances in Sindh, Baluchistan and the 
NWEP, and two, that it would go a long way towards 
avenge its defeat in 1971. But the Pakistani ~leader- 
ship’ conveniently forgets its own limitation in this | 
context, i . 

Another invisible phenomenon is the flow of 
foreign’ currency, particularly US dollars, to the 


. militant groups in Punjab. There are many ways of 


Pouring foreign money into Punjab and it safely 


‘Teaches the concerned quarters. . These finances are: 


supplemented by local resources which are- mobi- 


.lised generally through bank-dacoities and extortion 


of money from the industrialists, rich farmers, well- 
paid employees of Punjab by writing ‘threatening 
letters. In this context I would like to make a 
couple of points. First, some of the dacoities and 
also the extortions might be the handiwork of - 
professional criminals but the major ones are the 
neatly executed plans of terrorist groups, for 


‘example, the one in Ludhiana of more than Rs, 5 


crores last year. This money is generally spent for - 
purchasing arms but some part of it is spent in exe- 
cuting the planned killings and in enrolling fresh 
recruits, : The point is that there is no dearth of 
finances with different secessionist militant groups 
whose leaders, as’has now become clear, invariably 
operate through Pakistan. __ 

The second point is that the US administration as 
a matter of public policy has adopted the line of 
“non-involvement” in India’s Punjab problem, that 
is, it does not assist the Punjab based secessionist 
groups the way it has ‘assisted the mujahideen in 
Afghanistan, again via Pakistan. But I have no doubt 
that some sections of the US administration have lent 
tacit support to the terrorists albeit via Pakistan, 
Huge funds have been raised by the secessinist 
Khalistani groups based abroad in different imperia~ - 
list countries and have been safely passed on to the . 
Punjab militants. It is important to note that in 
countries like Britain arid the USA fund-raising from 
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the law. All sorts of secessionist groups raise funds. 
Such funds are also raised by the left groups. 

One conspicuous and ostensible manifestation of 
this inflow of foreign currency duly supplemented by 


_ local resource mobilisation has been the mushroom 


€ 


growth of newly constructed gurdwaras almost all 
along the border, : particularly in Gurdaspur and 
Amritsar ‘districts, in isolated. and desolate 
places and it is believed that these gur- 
dwaras serve a8 a storehouse of smuggled arms to 
be distributed to the terrorists. 
Granthis in these gurdwaras are very sophisticated 
but generally unknown people. : They keepa close 
watch on the developments in the villages in their 
ten-fifteen kilometre radius by participating in all the 
ceremonies in the villages. They also raise funds for 
construction of more such gurdwaras. It is said that 


these gurdwaras are mini-fortresses and communica~” 


tion centres of terrorists. Parallel to these gurdwaras 
across the border are said to be the Mazars of Pirs 
helping the terrorists to cross the border. Those 


‘who stay. around the border.are of the view that in 


case of war, the Indian forces can easily be checked 
from advancing, at least for sometime.- There are 
said to be trenches, bunkers and underground 
storages of arms in or around these gurdwaras this 
side and the Mazars that side. Imperialism, thus, is 
entrenching itselfin many ways, and round the 
clock, ‘to destabilise the border states of India. - I 
have enumerated just a couple of examples in the 
case of Punjab. ` r 

In this connection, a brief comment on the smug- 
gler-terrorist nexus is essential. The investigations 
and inquiries have revealed that the smugglers prese- 
ntly are acting as couriers of arms to terrorists who 
provide them opportunity and “‘cover” for smuggling 
of narcotics such as smack, brown sugar, hashish etc. 
and other costly commodities such as gold. It may 
be mentioned here that smuggling on this border has 


- been a routine affair since the early fifties, known to 


. almost everybody staying along the border and the 


smugglers have compelled the people, particularly 
the youth of the poor and downtrodden sections of 
population to act as couriers. This practice is ‘still 
in vogue. But the terrorists today have an upper 
hand in this illicit trade. It is quite natural that 
smuggling on such a wide scale and for so long could 
not be carried out without the knowledge of the 
bureaucrats; politicians and the law and order machi- 
nexus .of smugglers with 


nery. In brief, the 
bureaucrats ‘and politicians of Punjab stands 
exposed. 


Having made my first point that the Punjab ter- 
rorists are drawing support and .sustenance from 
imperialism and generally through Pakistan, I would 
like to emphasise that imperialism penetrates and 
succeeds only in those countries, or parts thereof, 
where the objective conditions permit it todo so. 
In other words, we cannot wash our hands off by 
putting the entire blame on imperialism or the 
“foreign hand” for terrorism and militancy in 
Punjab.. The objective conditions have been prepared 
by the policies of the Indian ruling ‘classes compris- 
ing of what has been termed as “‘bourgeois-landlord 
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gurdwaras and other sources is not prohibited by. 


yh 


combine.” Before proceeding further, it may be useful 
to be. clear on this issue. The Indian big bourgeoisie, 
despite its serious ‘contradictions with the. interna- 
tional finance capital, is also forced to collaborate 
with it and finds it difficult to . take unequi- 
vocal positions. Similarly the regional bourgeoisie 


in India, in the case of Punjab the agrarian bour- , 


geoisie, in spite of its periodical conflicts with the 
big bourgeoisie, derives its sustenance and support 
from it. The vast majority of the ‘Indian people 
are, therefore, crushed under the twin wheels of 
international capital and the bourgeois — landlord 
combine'at home. Uneven development, inter-and 
intra-regional imbalances, . increasing poverty and 
unemploment are the net results. To sustain and 


perpetuate their exploitative rule over -the masses, . 


the Indian ruling classes frequently batch ‘unholy 
alliances with all sorts of fundamentalist, chauvinis- 
tic-‘and other Right reactionary forces all over the 
country to divide the people on communal and caste 
lines.’ 

In Punj 
late .sixties and early seventies, because of its 
capitalist mode of production, resulted in squeezing 
the marginal peasantry, and slowly converted 
this section into the landless. The process was 


further facilitated by the increasing debt trap of, 
No wonder; then, that whereas in the: 


this section. _ 
1961-71 period, the landless in rural Punjab were 
around 20 percent, in the 1971-1981 period, the 
number of the landless rose by almost 10 per cent, 
that is around 30 percent. This trend is still conti- 
muing. The real gains of the Green Revolution in 
Punjab have been pocketed by just 10 per cent of the 
upper strata of capitalist farmers. The educated 
and semi-educated youth of the middle and marginal 
peasantry alongwith ‘those of the landless were 


ab, the so-called Green Revolution of the i 
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highly frustrated and alienated by the end of 


seventies because of unemployment and under- 
employment as there were limited opportunities in 
the medium and small range industries in urban, 
areas. There is hardly any big industry in Punjab. 
Today, in, rural areas alone, more than one lakh 
educated youth are unemployed. This Sikh funda- 
mentalists were able to attract a large number of 
this section of youth towards extremism by the early 
eighties. 

The third biggest support of,terrorism in Punjab 
comes from Sikh fundamentalism. There is no 
dearth of fundamentalists among Sikhs, as there is 
no dearth of these elements among Muslims, Hindus 
and’ Christians in India. The torch-bearer of 
Sikh fundamentalism. has been the priestly class 
— the Bhais, the Granthis the Ragis and the Dhadhis, 
They are basically responsible for the-spread of the 
ideology of fundgmentalism. They get financial 
support and sustenance from the SGPC. Some 
extremist sections of the SGPC and its political 
wing, the Akali Dal, have, because of their political 


compulsions, encouraged the spread of the funda- ~ 


mentalist ideology. 


But if I'were to locate one single important insti- ` 


tution in this context, it is the Damdami Taksal 
located at Chowk Mehta. Here the children. of 
marginal peasantry are recruited and trained in 


~ 


, Sikh scriptures’ and rituals in isolation to other 
scientific systems of education. It is a “closed 
. system” of imparting only religious training in 
Gurmukhi script. After their training, they generally 
enter the priestly class of Bhais, Granthis and Ragis. 
Their main task is. “Amrat Parchar’’ through 
what is known as “Amrat Chhako Ceremony.” 
Fundamentalism of all shades and hues, in my 
opinion and at the present critical juncture of Indian 
history, is by its very nature revivalist and tends to 
be communal. The focus of fundamentalism is on 
the restoration of the prestige, glory and purity of 
the religion concerned and it. is projected as a 
_ panacea for all the contemporary. ills and evils. 
The evils of retarded growth of capitalism and ‘its: 
alliance with landlordism, for example, are suppoSed 
to be eliminated by fundamentalism. This in my 
view, highly divisive ‘and fissiperous tactics because, 
as everybody knows, the Sikhs capitalist farmer over 
the years has always and invariably preferred to 
employ the cheaper UP and Bihari labour to the 
local Punjabi, predominantly Sikh, landless labour. 
The local labour is organised and demands better 
wages, thanks to the work done by the Communist 
parties. 
I would like to conclude this point with the 
observation that the late Sant Jarnail Singh Bindran- 


wale was a product of the Taksal and so is his : 


nephew, Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode, the Jathedar of 
Akal Takht, appointed in March 1988 but dismissed 
in May, 1988 by the SGPC. The five member 
Panthic Committee was formed by the Sarbat Khalsa 
called by the militants in the Golden Temple on 
January 26, 1986. Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode was 
declared the Jathedar of Akal Takht by dismissing 
the then Jathedar.. The Panthic Committee has , 
thus been under the influence .of the Taksal and 
most of the secessionist militant, organisations, 
particularly the AISSF (All India Sikh Students’ 
Federation) are under the command of the Panthic 
Committee. This very Panthic Committee declared 
“Khalistan” on April 30, 1986 from the Golden 
Temple. In brief, the Panthic “Committee is pro- 
pagating the ideology of the fundamentalism and the 
cult of terroism with Khalistan as its ultimate goal. 
Gurbachan Singh Manochchal and Wassan Singh 
Zaffarwal, two of its members, are reported to be in, 
Pakistan looking after the training of some thousand 
militants and also keeping liaison with leaders of 
pro-Khalistan groups based abroad. 

The fundamentalists have been recruiting cadres 
for the militant organisations through their inflam- 
matary speeches at the Bhog ceremonies of deceased 
terrrorists, at their anniversaries, where they gener- 
ally remind the youth of the atrocities of 1984. It is, 
therefore, quite unfortunate that the ruling party at 
the Centre was instrumental in the release and instal- 
lation of Bhai Jasbir Sing Rode as the regular 
Jathedar of Akal Takht through the SGPC and with 
the mediation and good offices of Acharya Sushil 
Muni whose antecedents are suspect. He may not be 
an agent of the CIA but the very fact that he has no, 
record of public service in India and owns a 108 
acre Ashram in the. USA where presently he is spend- 
ing his summer makes him a suspect. If this was to be 
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done, Baba Amte should have been employed since 
he at least has a clean -record of social service. But 
in principle this is. wrong. This nothing less than 
creating another Bhindranwale. How. could Bhai 
Jasbir Singh Rode who was a party to the declara- 
tion of “Khalistan” and whose militant antecedents 
are well known, stop violence ,and terrorism’ in 
Punjab? There could be nothing more naive than 
this. This also highlights the fact the the ruling party 
at the Centre lacks a clear policy perspective on 
Punjab. This has been proved by ‘Operation Black 
Thunder’ (May 9-18, 1988) which was conducted to 
flush out terrorists’ from the Golden Temple and’ 


‘which also resulted in- the re-arrest of Bhai Jasbir 


Singh Rode. Moreover, the point is that the affairs 
of a State like Punjab cannot be entrusted toa 
fundamentalist group. Can a secular state like India 
create a theocratic unit: within itself? The answer is . 
a simple “no”. ; 

And one special feature of Sikh fundamentalism, 
unlike Khomeini’s Islamic fundamentalism, is tbat it 
has closely aligned itself with US imperialism and its 
stooge, Pakistan. I have yet to hear of even a- single 
militant organisation which has not sworn by ‘’Kalis- 
tan”. and which has not uttered a single word either 
against Pakistan or against its master, the United 
States. 

But I am not surprised at the attitude of the ruling’ 
party at the centre, As a matter of fact, all the 
boufgeois parties in Punjab, as elsewhere in India, 
have used unashamedly naked communal symbols 
and appeals for political and electoral mobilisation. 
This development, alongwith several acts of omis- 
sion and commission by the State and Central 
Governments, has provided another base for the 
terrorists to operate. After the.partition in 1947 but 
particularly since 1966 when Punjabi Suba was 
created, these bourgeois parties have communalised 
the Punjab: polity. The mushroom growth of Hindu 
communal bodies since 1980 in Punjab has only 
helped the Sikh militants and has further commu- 
nalised the perceptions of the people. 

' The militants have tried to silence every voice 
of dissent. Beginning with the killing of the Niran- 
karis, then on Hindus and certain Sikhs termed as 
traitors of the Panth, their special targets in the 
latest phase, have been Sikh farm-house owners and 
the cadre of two Communist parties along with cer- 
tain other Left (M-L) groups which have refused to 
toe their line. A majority of these killed since Janu- 
ary 1988, consists undoubtedly of Sikhs. ` 
'* The fafm houses which are on the outskirts of the 
villages and are naturally owned by the richer sec- 
tions of the Sikh peasantry have been their special 
targets for a variety of reasons. It is partly because 
they are suspected to be “police informers” (which I 
think is not quite true); partly because they refuse to 
provide the militants shelter, ‘support & money to 
avoid police raids and searches (and this is quite true 
in most of the cases); partly because after having 
given them shelter and money, they found the mili- 
tants approaching their girls and since they did not 
like these overtures, they refused to give them shelter 
(and this is true in some cases); and partly because 
one rich farmer used the militants to get his scores | 
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settled against the other by daying them money 
and shelter, (and this also: is true in some cases), 
Another reason may be that by eliminating 
influential peasant families, they thought they could 
have their complete sway in the rural areas and run 
a parallel Government. For these and other reasons 
a large number of peasant families have been elimi- 
nated wholesale men, women and children. This is 
what the militants call “teaching them a lesson.” 


But in the post ‘Operation Black Thunder’ period, 


the militants have shifted their priority in the 
killings. The migratory labour from UP, Bihar 
| Orissa and other States have been- killed indiscri- 
minately particularly on the SYL canal construction 
site, and on the farms in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Kapurthala, Jalandhar and Faridkot districts. This 
has been done with two ojectives — one- to generate 
panic and cause exodus of migratory labour to 
their native States-so that the demographic 
imbalance created by them in favour of Hindus is 
‘removed because almost ninety-nine per cent of 
the migratory labour consists of Hindus, and hence 
the demand for their dis-enfranchisement by late 
Sant Longowal; and second to invite retaliation 
against Sikhs in those States by the Hindu communal 
organisations. 

They have succeeded in the first objective because 
more than 10,000 migratory labourers have already 
fled from Punjab and others are waiting for the 

. earliest opportunity ‘to go home. But they have 
failed in their second objective.. It is partly because 
of the intervention of secular-democratic forces in 
those States and partly because people all over 
India have come to understand the real designs of 
the terrorists in Punjab. The people in Punjab, 
particularly the Sikh masses, have also seen through 
the game of terrorists and -it is for this reason 
that despite appeals of various opportunist leaders 
like Prakash Singh Badal to march to ‘the Golden 
Temple to liberate it from the so-called “siege” of 
security forces during “Operation Black Thunder,’ 
those calls evoked no response. It may be men- 
tioned here that Badal, being afraid of militants 
inside the Golden Temple, never dared to visit 
Harmandir Sahib after his release in- December, 
1987. Asa matter of fact, the Sikh masses, parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, are really fed up with 


terrorist killings and frequent raids and searches by - 


the police. 

But at the ideological level, the members and 
leaders of the two communist parties are khalistanis’ 
main victims because they are fighting the’ terrorists 
on the ideological plane and through concrete 
Political action by mobilising not only the demo- 
cratic — secular elements among the rural. and 
urban masses Punjab against the Khalistani mili- 
tants but also by projecting the Punjab problem, 
before Indian people in its correct perspective. But 
as all of us know, the cadres of the Communist 
parties in Punjab are not large and strong enough 
to carry out this task by themselves and they thus 
need support. from all democratic — secular forces 
in Punjab, including from those among the Akalis 
and Congress-I. Itis heartening to note that they 
are slowly mustering this support. . 
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One last point which I would like to emphasise 
in this context is the attitude on tbe Hindu com- 
munal elements not only in Punjab but in the 
country as a whole, particularly those whò talk of 


‘a (fascist) “Hindu Rashtra” or “Hindi, Hindu, 


Hindustan”. This type of majority Hindu com- 
munal-chauvinistic propaganda through ‘organisa- 


tions like the Vishwa Hindu Parishad at the all’ 


India level, the Shiv Seria in Maharashtra, the 
Bajrang Dal in UP (to name only a few) not only 
generates and sustains minority communalism, but 
if pushed to extreme, it makes communal elements 
among the minorities to adopt secessionist postures. 
The use of Hindu theocracy and chauvinism as the 
major tool by Bal Thackeray’s Shiv Sena in the 
recent Aurangabad elections in Maharashtra and the 
“boycott the Sikh” call given by Thackeray (later 
on reported to be withdrawn by him), should be 
an eye-opener to all secular-democratic elements in 
India. These appear to be harbingers: of a Hindu 
fascist state. ' 
In Punjab there is no dearth of Hindu communal 
elements and their organisations, namely the Hindu 


.Shiy Sena, the Hindu Suraksha Samiti, the Hindu 
-Sangathań, the Hindu Rashtriya Suraksha Sena, 
These organisations, parti-’ 


the Hindu Front etc. 
cularly the first two, do all possible mischief against 
Sikhs in the urban areas at the slightest provoca- 
tion. The administration does very little to curb 


or check ‘the activities of these communal bodies. . 


How many, for example, know that Pawan Kumar 
Sharma. of the Hindu Samiti was arrested while 
trying to smuggle illicit arms at: a railway platform 
in Punjab in the pre-Operation Bluestar days? Or 
for that matter, how many of us know that arms 
were -stored in Sheetala Mandir in Amritsar for 
distribution among the Hindu-communal elements 
to retaliate against the Sikhs? Now, all this very 
surely provides the terrorists some base among 
Sikhs and -gives them tremendous propaganda 
Terrorism in Punjab can be contained 
only if Hindu communal organisations are also 
sternly dealt with. ' l 


THE ideology of the secessionist-militant groups, in- 
plain words, is theocracy, fascism and authoritari- 
anism with fundamentalism as its main source. With 
their professed and ultimate objective of creation 
of Khalistan: as a sovereign state, the over-all 
strategy of the militant groups has been to creàte 
panic and chaos through terrorist violence. Terro- 
Tism, as every one knows, is by its very nature that 
variety of violence which lacks mass support. This 
support, therefore, is elicited by instilling a sense of 
fear by ruthless suppression. To do so, the terrorists, 
so far, have adopted any tactic in their day to day 
acfivities ranging from selective and indiscriminate 


. killings to hijackings and massive sabotage. Any- 


thing which provides them publicity, projects a more 

than life-size image and creates terror among the 

people is good enough. ' i a 
But they have carried out their plans meticulously 


„and neatly. Their major concern has been to silence 
: every voice.of dissent. Anyone who speaks against 
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“them, in any way whatsoever, particularly in:Punjab; 
whether a Hindu or a Sikh, a journalist or a writer, 
a political leader,or a saint,a man or a woman, Is 


either killed (generally along-with the, whole family) ' 


or remains under constant threat of his or her life. 


People from all such groups have fallen victims to ` 


their bullets. : i 
To begin with, their first major objective was to 
dislodge the - moderate leadership, first fram the 
SGPC and then from the Akali Dal. They did suc- 
ceed in virtually capturing the SGPC through the 
installation of Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode as the Akal 
Takht Jathedar.. But the Jathedar came under heavy 
criticism from ‘the pro-Pakistani, pro-imperialist 
militant organisations when in an interview with the 
BBC he hinted ata possible solution within. the 
framework of Indian Constitution. Consecuently, 
he not only disowned the interview asa distortion 
' by the BBC but made it very clear at a function’ in 
the Punjabi University, Patiala that he will not 
agree to a settlement under the Indian Constitution 


because it is. “‘anti-Sikh.”” But in. spite of this, and. 


his.arrest in the wake of Operation Black Thunder 
and his dismissal later on by the SGPC .exscutive, 


he has not been able to regain his image and clout” 


with the terrorist organisations. , 

The Akali Dal-S do not matter for them because 
they have successfully rendered these forces irrele- 
vant in the contemporary situation in Punjab. The 


‘ success of the neatly- executed Operation Black , 


Thunder did cause some demoralisation in the mili- 
tants’ ranks. But they have chalked out a new 
strategy to meet this challenge. First, they have 


disowned all the terrorists who surrendered before i 


the security forcesand have denounced them as 
“agents of the Government.” Secondly, they have 
accelerated the tempo of killings during and after 
the Operation. The figure of persons slaugiteved at 
the time of the Operation was anywhere around 
forty a day. Thirdly, as stated earlier, a force of 
about a thousand well-trained militants is reported 
to be standing ready in Pakistan to cross. the 
border. to recoup the depleted militant ranks. 
There are fresh recruitments by the militanz organi- 
sations. Lastly and most 
the top leaders of ‘different militant organisations 
— particularly Wassan Singh Zaffarwal, Gaurbachan 
Singh Manochahal (both of the Panthic Com- 
mittee), Avtar Singh Brahma ete. — are still intact 
and they are reported to be in Pakistan working out 
a-fresh strategy in liaison with the foreign based 
pro-Khalistani groups and under the guidance of 
the Pakistani intelligence. So, to me, there does not 
seem’ to be any respite from the terrorist killings 
which in future will be carried out with greater 
vehemence and vengeance. 

The militants have been -successful .in the attain- 
ment of one of their'most crucial strategic objec- 
tives. It is to convert ‘the rural-areas of Gurdaspur 
and’ Amritsar districts, particularly those adjoining 
the border, into their “base” wherefrom they are 


operating to extend their influence not only in the: 


rural areas of other border -districts such es Feroze- 
pur and Faridkot but also inthe rural areas of 
every district as such, For this purpose, the 
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important of all,‘ 


different: area’ of a district have been entrusted tö 
the second line of leadership of the ‘different mili- 
tant organisations. It seems to me that there isa 
central command of all these organisations to guide, 
supervise and control their activities with limited 
aufonomy to: them in’ emergency situations and 
which in all probability has its ‘headquarters -in 
Pakistan. ` 
To begin with, the terrorists - eliminated the fami- 
lies of police officials to demoralise the police force 
‘as such. Then they executed the plan of killing 
influential Hindus such as traders, landlords and 
Sarpanchs, thus forcing ordinary Hindu families to 
flee either to the urban areas. or to Haryana, Delhi, . 
UP, HP etc. Thirdly, in their latest phase, they have 
been ruthlessly eliminating the families of ‘‘dissent- 
ing” Sikh peasants,. particularly the owners of 
farm houses on the outskirts of villages, again a 
majority of- them sarpanchs. They have also been 
indiscriminately killing the landless migratory labour 
working on farms to force an exodus of these 
labourers from Punjab. Finally the cadres and the 
leaders of the two Communist parties along with 
other Left groups, as mentioned earlier, are their 
special targets. i : 
The onslaught is most severe. Entire families, 
including old men, women and children are being 
wiped out. Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode alleged that | 
this is not being done by militant groups and 
that the “government agents” are responsible for. 
all-such killings that are being conducted just to 
malign the militants. Such claims were also made 
by some militant organisations like the AISSF and 
the Babbar Khalsa. But neither the survivors nor 
the villagers dre'any more convinced of this propa- 
ganda of militants. And, in any case, two-thirds of 
those killed in the’ rural areas, particularly since 
January 1988, are Sikhs. © i : - ; 
The net result of this,is the migration of people, 
both Hindus ,and Sikhs, from the rural areas of 
Gurdaspur and Amritsar districts to the towns in 
Punjab where théy are living in “refuges camps” 
under most inhuman conditions, without any jobs 
and without any rehabilitation ‘by the Government. 
These camps present oné of the worst and most 
pathetic ‘sights in independent India. People living 
in border areas of these two districts openly say: 
“during day, we live in-Hindustan, butat night we 
slive in Khalistan,” meaning thereby that there is no 
“police patrolling at night. And, all this is happening 
despite such a heavy deployment of the police and 
paramilitary forces and notwithstanding the success ` 
of ‘Operation Black Thunder’. In plain words, 
people live in an undeclared Khalistan where mili- 
tant groups at night freely roam around the villages, 
levy taxes, extort money and seek shelter. It is their 
writ which runs in these areas; there is, in effect, a 
- parallel government of the militants. « 


© 
NOW ‘the basic question is, can terrorism in Punjab ` 
bė combated, and effectively? If yes, how? 
There is a section of people, mainly consisting of 
Hindu chauvinists and hawks who want immediate 
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induction of armed forces in Punjab, “sealing of the 
‘border” (whatever it may mean) and other stringent 
measures against the terrorists, and if need bea 
` “minor war” with Pakistan, In my opinion, it is not 
going to help much. Rather it may. prove counter- 
productive. Actually, this is precisely what the mili- 
tants want. By doing so, there is a danger of falling 
into their trap. I have absolutely no doubt about 


this because we have already seen the disastrous, 


consequences of the military option in 1984. By 
this I do not mean to say that the terrorists should 
be. permitted to roam around Punjab and other 
neighbouring States and kill innocent people. The 
security forces have. to act because no state can 
permit another state within itself. But force must be 
used in such-a way which does not hurt and alie- 
nate the common Sikh masses (like 1984 for exam- 
ple). ‘Operation Black Thunder’ ig a right step in 
this direction: The point which I want-to make is 
that use of force is only an interim arrangement. I 
have held the view right from the beginning of the 
Punjab crisis that “bullet for bullet” is no solution 
because this is what makes terrorism a ““phoenix-like 
phenomenon” and an autonomous force. The admi- 
nistrative measures have to be used only as tempo- 
rary means for an ultimate and honourable political 

‘ solution. The problem essentially is socio-political 
in nature, and not merely of law and order, and 
therefore, political solution alone can bea lasting 
solution. 


I would like to suggest. two strategies — one the’ 


long term and the other short term. s 

At the present juncture, the short term strategy is 
more important. This is to alienate and isolate the 
secessionists from the Sikh common masses. Actually 
the militants, by their acts of omission and commis- 
sion had already started this process from January 
. 1988 — first by killing peasant’ families, then by 
killing the migratory Jandless labour. But the 
behaviour of the militants in the Golden Temple 
during ‘Operation Black Thunder’ fas’ really sent 
shock waves in the Sikh community. It is not so 
much their surrender as the act of defiling the 
Harmandir Sahib, the sanctum Sanctorum, with 
- human excretion which has put every Sikh to shaine. 
Their real nature as. torturers and extortionists 
stands exposed. Recovery of more than twenty 
human bodies, including those of women from the 
debris of the Akal Takht is really appalling, The 
community is really very sensitive to the misuse and 
-defilling of Golden Temple by militants. 

After these exposures, most af the Sikhs also feel 
bad about the links of militants with Pakistan. They 
have not forgotten their massacre in West Punjab 
‘during the partition in 1947. Nor have they forgot- 
ten the glorious sacrifices . of the Gurus against 
Mughal oppression and tyranny. The memory of 
their heroic fight against the British, the Sikh aristo- 
cracy, the Hindu traders (who supported Mahants) 
during Gurdwara Reform Movement (1920-25) is 
also too fresh to be forgotten. There is a very strong 
undercurrent of democratic-secular-patriotic senti- 
ments in the Sikh community which were displayed 
during the freedom struggle and in the 1962, 1965 


and 1971 wars. It ‘is for this reason that inspite of « 
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all sorts of provocations there has not been a’ single 
incident of communal riots in the villages of Punjab. 
The Sikhs really want the liberation of Gurdwaras 
for the second time. In brief, at present the militants 
have lost all sympathy and support among the rural 
Sikh mases and stand isolated and alinated. 

But then terror still stalks the countryside. The 
rural folk are panic-stricken and terrorised so which is 
most urgently needed is effective political interven- 
tion. The jathas consisting of all political parties and 
groups should not only visit rural Punjal but also set 
up defence squads for the protection of. the helpless 
tural population. These defence squads should con- 
sist partly of some people from the villages and partly 
of some people from the different parties and groups 
and they should be trained in handling sophisticated . 
arms. The Government should be forced to provide 
such arms and such training to the squads. At 
present, the rural population is fed up with senseless 
killings and it is high time for political intervention 
and mobilisation of the masses against terrorisn. 

The innocent Jodhpur détenus, as a matter of fact 


_ all innocent detenus, must be immediately released. 


Those responsible for the 1984 anti-Sikh riots, how- 
soever high in power and position, must be punished. 
These are the two major irritants in-the way ofa | 
political solution and have in fact so for remained 
major -propaganda planks of the terrorists. This 
should be followed by political solution of the pro- 
blem and restoration of the democratic processes, 
The political” solution has to be hammered out 
through a national consensus and through confabu- 
lations (negotiations) among all the groups and 
parties of Punjab representing different interests but. 
minus: the secessionists and communalists of all 
shades and hues. i ; i ‘ 

Here I, would like to emphasise a few points. 
First, there should be no truck with theocracy and. 
secessionism in hammering out the political solution. 
Secondly, the “boys” who have really “gone astry”, 
and there is a large number of such boys, either 
because of the’ incidents of 1984 or because of religi- 
ous indoctrination and motivation or because of 
threat to them and thelr families or because of temp- 
tation or unemployment can be and ought to be 
brought info the mainstream through amnesty and 
rehabilitation and must also bea party to negotia- 
tions for any settlement. I am of the opinion that 
these boys are not yet a lost case. Actually these 
boys are the “canon fodder” of top Khalistani 
leaders. Thirdly, in no case, should the ruling party 
be permitted'to bungle in a bid to subserve its petty 
electoral interests as appears to be the case. This is 
important. Why should the “Government: feel so 
anxious about the dismissal by Bhai Jasbir Singh. 
Rode as Akal Takhat Jathedar and: of other head 


, priests by the executive of the SGPC? Why should the 


Government arrest the secretary of the SGPC and 
permit the head priests to address a news conference 


‘im jail? All this smacks of something fishy,.it is aimed ` 


at fruttering away the gains of ‘Operation Black Thun-, 
der.’ This also indicates that the Government is deter= 
mined to have some compromise with secessionist. 
elements, This demoralises the security forces on the 

© (Continued on Page 22) 
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_ Sufism and Communal Harmony 


( ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


WE are faced with a very serious problem of com- 

munal conflict inour contemporary society. It 
would be very difficult, to achieve the objective of 
modern nation-building if this conflict persists. It 
is, therefore, urgently necessary to harness all our 
resources, spiritual as well as ‘material, to bring 
about unity and integrity. As for spiritual resources, 
we must look upto our past heritage, specially to.the 
Sufi or Bhakti movemrnts. These movements were 
‘based on true religiosity, not on sectarianism; on 
humanism, not on religious denominations. We, in 
this paper, propose to throw some light on the role 
of the Sufis in bridging the gap between the two 
great religions of India, that is,. Hinduism and Islam. 

„~ This would certainly help to remove many mutual 
misunderstandings. 


\ ; I 


. THERE are a few points which must be properly 
understood in this connection right at the outset. It 
is not true that Islam ‘spread only with the help. of 
sword and that the Muslim rulers’ primary interest 

` was to preach Islam by force or by persuasion. Far 
from it. The Muslim rulers weré primarily interested 
in ruling and governing India by, whatever means 
possible. 


Those who belive in the theory that Muslim rulers 


were primarily interested in spreading Islam either 


, oversimplify things or are victims of certain pre-- 


judices. Some judge things by subjective sectarian 
prejudices. There is nothing to argue with them. 
They have already adopted a point of view which 
' they uphold closing their eyes to all other realities, 
X^ However, one can certainly persuasively argue with 
those who are only oversimplifying without being 
strongly prejudiced. 
We would like to impress upon those who tend 


to oversimplify that the reality is often much more , 


complex than what we assume it to be. First, we 
must bear in mind that the successful rulers are, 
more often than not, more pragmatic than ideologi- 
_ eal zealots. Ideological zeal may at times help 
capturing power but hardly in retaining it. Alla- 
uddin Khilji adopted similar stance when Qazi 
Mughis advised him to rule according to the s/ariah. 
He bluntly told him: “I do not- know what is and 
“what is not according to the shariah; what I do know 
is that I must govern in the interest of the state.” 
Secondly, it is simply not true that it is easier to 
govern if those governed happen to be the fellow- 


religionists, It is empirically transparent that a reli- - 


giously cohesive society is not necessarily a ccnflict- 
kK free society. Far from it. The causes of conflict 
are not religious in nature, they are material in 
nature: either maldistribution of the material rzsour- 
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ces of society or struggle for power. Both could, 
be either -intra-or inter-religious in nature. Europe 
was religiously quite cohesive throughout the Middle 
Ages yet saw more socio-political conflict than 
India during the same period. One, therefore, should 
not make a hasty assumption that the Muslim rulers 
could have smoothened out political conflict by adop- 
ting a programme of massive coversion to Islam. 
One cannot understand historical forces objectively 
and scientifically if one limits the dynamics of his- | 
tory to religion only. One has to understand the 
dynamics of social conflict and the causes of this 
conflict — often material in nature — to properly 
understand the nature of conflict in history. Unfor- 
tunately, with some valuable exceptions, our whole 


. focus in medieval Indian history has been on reli- 


gion. The sooner we get rid- of this obsession, the 
better is it for us and our nation. 

Unfortunately, the communal interpretation of 
history has been made very popular in India. What 
is more unfortunate is that it is: not only Britishers 
who did it to divide us so that they could continue to 
rule us, but we ourselves have remained equally 
obsessed with such interpretation till today. The 
communal interpretation of history revolves around 
the concept of tyranny of one ruling community 


‘against another ruled community and also around 


the number of places of worship belonging to the 
ruled community smashed by the ruling community. 
Intra-religious conflicts are totally neglected and 
Hindus as well as Muslims are assumed to be soci- 
ally perfectly cohesive communities without any 
internal conflict. They kept on expressing, their 
religious solidarity against each other. Such assump- 
tions, needless to say, are highly oversimplified and 
must be rejected forthwith. 


II 


ANOTHER fallacious assumption has been on both 
the side of the religious divide that Islam and 
Hinduism are incompatible with each other. Hence 
no integration has ever been possible between them 


` and they have always been mutually embroiled in 


conflict. There are some detectable fallacies in these 
apparently “neat” assumptions. First, it is assumed 
that any theological incompatibility would inevitably 
result in social incompatibility. In other words if 
there are theological differences social differences 
are bound to arise. This ‘is empirically not borne 
out and is found to be false. ‘Moreover even the 
Sufis proved this assumption wrong by bringing 
about various religious communities together in 
their takias and dargahs (shrines). 

Secondly, there has been as much intra-religious 
doctrinal incompatibilities as inter-religious ones. In 
both the religions, inter-religious sectarian rigidi- 
ties have often resulted in a great deal of religious 
conflicts. However, it is also important to note that 
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the masses, by and large, remain unaffected by these 
controversies, It is only the religious elite who fan 
them to serve their extra-religious interests. Had 
these interests been of religious or doctrinal nature, 
the Sufis — intensely religious people — would not 


have succeeded i in reconciling them when the ‘Ulama ` 


failed to do so.’ Ulama assumed much more rigid 
doctrinal postures as they were more interested in 
having political say than the Sufis who always 
remained alienated from the power structures. 

Thus we see that religious compatibility or 
incompatibility is not on purely. theological merit; it 
is rather motivated by considerations other than 
theological. Again, religious compatibility cannot 
be decided at any one theological level. What 
appears to be incompatible at one level may get 
reconciled at some other level. -Thus at a higher 
philosophical level the concept of advaita and that of 
tawheed (unity of God) seem to reconcile to each 
other. Also, often the religious and theological 
language tends to be symbolical rather than excursive 
and we make of these symbols what we wisb to 
make of or what is in keeping without extra-theolo- 
gical interests, 

Many Sufis held Brahma to be Adam and took the 
Vedas as the divinely inspired books. Learned 
theologians like Allama Mashriqi and Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami (a Sufi and the sajjada nashin of the shrine 
of Hazrat Nizamuddin ‘Awliya) accepted some gods 
of Hindu pantheon like Rama and Krishna as the 
prophets of God and among the 1, 24,000. prophets 
supposed to have been sent by Allah. Also, a sufi 
poet of our time Maulana Hasrat Mohani held Lord 
Krishna in great esteem and used to visit Mathura 
every year on the occasion of Janmashtami. .In fact 


all the Firangi Mahli ‘Ulama of Lucknow held Lord - 


Krishna in great esteem. Thus it would be a rather 
oversimplification to talk of incompatibility of Islam 
and Hinduism at any one level only. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the son ofa practising Bengali Sufi, 
brings to bear very catholic outlook and maintains 
. that one must distinguish between din and shariah 
and says that while din (essence of religion) is one 
everywhere the shariahs (rituals, outward ‘practices, 
personal Jaws and similar other matters) differ. Thus 
in Maulana Azad’s view too, while Islam and 
Hinduism are incompatible at one level that is, shar?’ 
ah’s level), they are quite compatible at another 
“level that is, din’s level). 

There is no doubt that through Maulana Azad 
was not a practicing Sufi, his outlook was deeply 
influenced by his sufi heritage. The Sufis, it is 
important to note, distinguish between shariah and 
tarigah that is, a religious way, method or pro- 
cedure). The tarigah essentially means a way of life 
of a Sufi without outward religious encumbrances, 
While most of the -Sufis do not disregard shari’ah 
they do emphasise’ their own intensely felt religious 
way of living and practising. For them, while 
shariah differentiates, tarigah integrates. It was under 
this Sufi influence that Maulana Azad emphasised 
the difference between din and shari’at and thus gave 
avery useful outlook for a multi-religious society 
like that of India. 

Thus seen from our angle, neither the theory: of 
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beliefs and practices. 


` during the late Abbasid period. 
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spread of Islam at the point of sword nor that of 
incompatibility of Islam and Hinduism are tenable’ 
and empirically sustainable. While the religious 
elite have always emphasised theological differences, 
the Sufis and saints: have ;brought masses from both 
the religions closer together. Here iù this paper we 
would deal little more in detail the endeavours of 
the Sufis and saints and their outlook towdrds the 
moulti-religious society of their own day and the way 
they dealt with religious tensions in their society. 


Wy 


IT is difficult to surmise in the beginning’ of the 
mystic trend in Islam. The Sufis trace it from the 
Prophet, himself and find its justification in the 
Quranic verses. There are number of verses in the 
Quran called mutashabihat (those unsure of meaning) 
which can be interpreted in various ways and some 
Quranic verses are highly symbolic. Some of the 
verses which the mystics interpreted in.their own 
way are as under: 


Ñ; 
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“Allahis the light of the heavens and the earth. ~ 


. A likeness of His light is as a niche in which is a 

lamp—the lamp is in a glass, the glass as ‘it were a 
brightly shining star—lit from a blessed olive tree, 
neither eastern nor western, the oil whereof gives 
light, though fire touch it not—light upon light. 
Allah guides to His light whom He pleases.’ And 
Allah sets forth parables for men, and Allah is 
Knower of all things. The Quran, 24:35) 
“By the star when it sets. Your companion 
errs not, nor does he deviate. Nor does he 
speak out of desire. It is naught but revelation 
that is revealed. One Mighty: in power has 
taught him. The Lord of Strength. So he attained 
to perfection, And he is in the highest part of the 
horizon. Then he drew near, drew nearer yet, So 
he was the measures of two bows or closer still. 
(The Quran, 53:1-9) 
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There are of course only two of many verses, ° 
which lend themselves to` mystical interpretations ~ 


and from which the Muslim mystics derive their 
The holy Prophet is looked 
upon by them as a perfect model who spent long 
hours in night prayers and fasting for days. He is 
also reported to be tying stones on his stomach to 
control hunger while praying. Ali, the son-in-law 
ofthe Prophet is another model after the Prophet 
for deriving inspiration from. Ali is also reported to 
be deeply spiritual person with great control on his 
desires and was given .to constant praying and 
devotion to Allah. . 

We do not wish to discuss the Sufi doctrines here 
which is altogether a different subject. We are only 
trying to throw some light on the background of the 
theory and practice of Sufism. Undoubtedly some 
companions of the holy Prophet and other Muslims 
of the early period like Imam Hasan Basri (who is 
also considered great Sufi saint) had sufistic qualities 
about them. Sufism, in fact, systematically began 
It is well-known 
that the early Abbasid caliphs like Ma’mun and his 
immediate successors supported the Mu’tazalite 
rationalism. They were also supporters of liberal 
theology and expression of free thought. 
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with the Caliph Mutawakkil a reaction set in. The 
Mv'’tazalites lost their influencé and the persecution 
of the unorthodox began. ; 
al-Muhasibi (an early Sufi) who ‘had opposed 


Mu’tazalism and refuted ‘their doctrines were no : 


longer free to teach or preach in Baghdad. 

It is this’ period which was emotionally and 
psychologically suitable . for germination of Sufi 
doctrines. It was an’ extremely difficult period both 
spiritually and materially. The Abbasid power had 
declined and a sense of insecurity had set in. On 
‘the other hand, speculative theology under the infi- 
ence of Greek thought and philosophy had a fields 
day. Religion had become a purely intellectual’ and 


speculalive affair and starved of spiritualism and | 


emotions. Morever, as pointed out above, the days 
of liberalism were ovér and religious persecution 
got -ascendency due to decline of the. Abbasid 
power. There was yet another dimension to the 
Abbasid society. It had attracted people from various 
parts of the world specially from Persia, India, 
Central Asia, Syria and other parts of the Roman 
Empire.. There were peoples of various faiths, Mus- 
lims, Zoroastrians, Christians, Jews and even Jains 
and Hindus though the latter two were very few. 
‘Thus the Abbasid society had grown into a multi- 
religious -society. © s a 7 
Sufism and its origin must be seen in this back- 
ground. The society had “developed a sense of 
insecurity, was starved of emotional aspects of reli- 
gion, had gathered people of different faiths and the 
Abbasid power was on the decline. The theological 
elites were indulging too much in specultative theo- 
logy and reasoning. The masses had.no appeal for 
such religion. They needed a religion which could 


serve as ‘a solace and give them a sense of security _ 


and provide an emotional outlet. The Sufis did 


precisely that. They distanced’ the religion from ` 


sterile speculative theologising and endowed it with 
spiritualism” and emotionalism. They kind of per- 
sonalised religion and used it to give stability and 
a sense of security to. common people. To -use an 
Indian terminology Bhakti . Marg got ‘ascendence 
over Jnan Marg. Jnan Marg can be followed only 
by the elite whereas Bhakti‘ Marg is open to all and 
is for more reassuring’to them than the Jnan Marg. 
However, it must be said that as far asthe Sufis 
were concerned they combined both the margs 
m’arifat (jnan) and ‘ibadat (bhakti). Í 
Many attempts have been made to define Sufism. 
Here we give its definition by a greatly acclaimed sufi 
Junaid Baghdadi who was a disciple of al-Muhasibi, 
earlier referred to. “Sufism”, said al-Junayd, 
“means that God makes thee to die to thyself and 
to become alive in Him. It, is to purify the heart 
from the recurrence of creaturely temptations, to bid 
farewell to all natural inclinations, to subdue the 
qualities which belong to human nature, to keep 
far from the claims of the senses, to adhere to spiri- 
tual qualities, to ascend by means of Divine know-' 
ledge, to be occupied with that -which is eternally 
the best, to give wise counsel to all-people, faith- 
fully to observe the Truth, and to follow the Pro- 
phet in respect of the religious law.” (See Attar 
Tadhkitat al-Awlia, ed. R. A. Nicholson, London, 
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Even persons ‘like ` 


_like Enayatullah Shah of Sind in the 


. attracted towards the ulama 


1905, H, P. 32). This is quite a comprehensive defi- 


. nition of Sufism and lays bare almost all its dimen- 


sions. 7 i 

‘Here it would be seen from the above definition 
that a Sufi is supposed ‘to give up all wordly tempt- 
ations, bid farewell toall natural’ urges and sub- 
due them. In this respect they were closer to Indian 


yogis. This control of sensual lust made them popu- ' 
lar among the masses. The masses lived under the 


tyrannical and ‘exploitative rule of kings and feudal 


‘lords and anyone who resisted the temptation to 


be drawn near to these rulers made him quite 
popular among them. Most.of the Sufis-resorted to 
this passive resistance against the exploitative rule 
of their time though there was also an activist Sufi 
Seventeenth 
Century who actively fought with arms against the 
exploitative Moghal rule though in the-end he was 
defeated. But he fought with such dauntlesg courage 
that:his enemies had to resort to guile to defeat him. 

However, most of the: Sufis resorted to Passive 


resistance and many of them like Haztat Nizamud- ' 


din Awliya doggedly refused fo pay court to even 
the most powerful kings of his time. These Sufis 
opted out of the system and thought it fit ‘to lead 
an emotionally and spiritually rich life. Even if 
they wanted to, they could not Have changed the 
system even with.the help of armed struggle as 
technology and forces of production made such 
change impossible. The Sufis could at best- estab- 
lish communes outside the .system which they did 
by establishing. shrines where people of all faith’ 
and class ate /angar without any distinction. Some 
Sufis accepted jagirs for their langar expenses while 


others refused, even this and depended mainly on ` 


unsolicited futuh (contributions). They made it. a 
point never to ask for any contribution and ‘yet 
people flocked to donate generously and the langars 
ran smoothly. : 

The Sufis; it is important to note 
point, never hesitated’ to adopt and assimilate 
spiritual practices from sources other than Islam. 
They had, in this respect, ‘very liberal, even uni- 
versalist approach. It is quite possible that the 
famous Sufi.doctrine of fana fi’llah (that is, dying in 
oneself and living in Him as Hazrat Junaid 
says in his definition of a’ Sufi) might 
borrowed from Hinduism as such 
in Hinduism much before. ' 

The Sufis laid stress.on spiritualism rather than on 
theologising and dogmatising. They were hardly 
interested in either rational or dogmatic theology 
like the *ulama and mullas. The masses were never 
and -mullas ‘as unlike 
the sufis they were attracted by theology (an elite 
speculative rational activity) as Opposed to spiritual 
practices (theologising leads to dogmas as opposed 
to spiritual practices which lead to sense of security 
and emotional satisfaction), they also coveted durbar 
Positions and thus appeared to be_on the’ side of 
exploiters whereas the Sufis kept their distance from 
the rulers, as has been pointed out above. © ` 

One also’ has to keep in mind that Islam, to 
begin with, was a religion of city dwellers, mostly 
small traders and artisans, not of peasants. To 

/ 


from our view- 


have been 
a concept is found 


’ 
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’ 


Baghdadi ` 


traders and city dwellers what appeals most is 
pragmatic rationalism. However, the peasant- 
psychology is quite different. Pragmatic rationalism 
does not serve-its needs. Its psychology and state 
of mind gets reflected, on the other hand, in. elabo- 
rate ritualism,. music and dance. 
sections of peasantry got converted to Islam outside 
urban Arabia, they brought their own Psychology 
.and mental equipment with them. 

The ’u/ama belonged to the urban elite and hence 
were attracted to speculative theology and this left 
the rural peasantry cold. They needed more 
ritualistic and emotionally satisfying religion. Many 
Sufi dervishes (mendicants even adopted music (sama’) 
and dance rags alongwith other elaborate rituals. 
Sama’ ‘and rags were strongly denounced by the 
*ulama who considered these practices as bide 
(unIslamic ' innovations: which they undoubtedly 
were. However, -for the peasantry, and those 
sections ‘of it which migrated to urban areas the 
real questions was not dogmatic theology but their 
own emotional needs. They found their fulfilment 
in Sufi practices. ' 


Morever, the Sufis, as pointed ‘out earlier, never . 


hesitated to assimilate the spiritual insights from 
other faiths. .They were more akin to the Quranic 
verse ‘‘And for every people we appointed way of 
worshipping that they might mention the name of 
Allah on what, He has given them of the cattle 
qhadrupeds. So your God is one God, therefore to 
Him should you submit. And give good news to 
the humble.” (The Quran, 22: 34). And also “for 
every one there is direction to which one turns, so 
vie with each other in good deeds.” 
2: °148). 

Thus these verses make it abundantly clear ‘that 
the form of worship is not very material, each people 
have their own form. What: is necessary to excel 
each other in good works and also to give good 
tiding to the humble (mukhbitin). The Sufis were 
truthful to both these teachings of the Quran: they 
never disputed anyones form of worship and they 
always had deep sympathy. for „the humble. When 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Awliya went on a morning walk 
in Delhi along the river Jamuna he saw some Hindu 
women bathing and worshipping the morning ‘sun. 
He upon seeing these women in the act of worship, 
- told his poet disciple har qaum ra dine wa gqiblagahe 
_ (for every people there is religion and direction to 
which they turn to worship). These words were 
literal translation of the Quranic verses quoted above 
and deeply reflected Hazrat Nizamuddin’s approach 
towards other religions. f 
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LASTLY we would like to draw the attentton to the 
famous doctrine of Muhiuddin Ibn ‘Arabi known as 


wahdat al-wujud- (Unity of Being). It was quite a _ 


revolutionary doctrine as far as harmony between 
peoples of different faiths is concerned. This 
doctrine implies that it is His existence which per- 
vades through the whole universe. 

The universe is the manifestation of His glory 
and hence there should not be any distinction 
between one object.and the other, let alone between 
one faith and the other. This doctrine, in a way, was 
quite’ progressive in its time. Again, it was this 
doctrine which. drew -the Sufi saints close to the 


When large ' 


(The Quran, . 


paie of all faiths. A true muwahhid (believer in 
„the unity of being) was one who made no distinction: 
‘between one creature and another creature of God. 
The noted Urdu poet Ghalib who was believer in 
the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud goes further and 
says: 
`“ Hum hain muwahhid ek hai hamara tarke Rasum, 
Millatein jab mit gayin ajzae iman ho gayin.” - aif 
_ (We are believers in the doctrine of Unity of Being 
(Muwahhid) and our creed is to‘renounce all for- 
malities (of faith); the (different) communities, when 
obliterated, became ingredients of (my) faith y. l 
Thus the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud was instru- 
mental in promoting communal harmony by elimi- ` 


` nating all formal differences of faith. Naturally, it 


did not go unchallenged by the theologians who 
strongly believed in formalism. They vehemently 
opposed ,the Sufis who believed in wahdat al-wujud. 
Abul Fazl and Faizi who deeply influenced Akbar’s 
religious outlook and made him tolerant toward 
other faiths were also opposed by the prominent 
contemporary theologians. Mujaddid Alf Thani 
Sirhindi was one among them: He refuted the \ 
doctrine of wahdat al-wujud and instead ‘propounded 
the theory of wahdat al-shuhud (unity of witnessing). 
What was implied was that though we witness such 
unity but in fact it does not exist. Existence is not 
emanation from God, God is beyond and trans- 
cendant. However, it must be said that the doctrine 
of wahdat al-wujud remained most popular and „that 
of wahdat al-shuhud could never compete success- 
fully with it. Shah Waliyulli tried to work out a 
synthesis of the two but even this synthesis did not - 
find many takers. It remained confined to Shah 
Saheb’s followers. 

Of course, we must understand the fact that 
Sufism was'a product of a feudal society. It was, so 
to say, feudal humanism. The contemporary social 
structure is not congenial to the Sufi practices and 
hence it has nearly disappeared from ‘our socio- 
religious scene. But it is part of our socio-cultural 
and religious heritage and must be valued as such. 
The Sufistic values, though not its practice, are still 
quite relevant for us as we are torn as under by com- 
munal conflicts today. O 





X Gopal Singh : Terrorism 
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one hand, and strerigthens the. depleted ranks. of 
militants, on the other. The people will nave to’ 
assert themselves on this point. _ 

The long term strategy consists of increasing the 
level of industrialisation and effecting radical land 
reforms. A few heavy industries with Central assis- 
tance will absorb some educated unemployed youth. 
In rural areas, land reforms wil] provide some bene- 
fit to the landless. In any case, there should be 
minimum guaranteed wages to the landle&’s. Without 
caring to solve the problem of unemployment, and 
of the landless and marginal peasantry, we cannot , 
have a lasting solution., As the socio-economic ` 
background of the militants arrested after surrender: 
in ‘Operation Black Thunder’ shows, two-thirds of 
them in their teens and twenties belong to the 
marginal peasantry and were generally drawn into 


.the vortex of militancy becaused of unemploy- 


ment. EJ 
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WOMEN’S WORLD 


Draft Perspective Plan for Women 
” NANDITA HAKSAR, ni 


T# draft National Perspective Plan for women 

1988-2000 A. D. is an attempt by the Govern- 
ment to “evaluate the impact of developmental 
plans and programmes on Indian women.” 

The Plan is divided into three parts. The first 
part gives an overall perspective with general guide- 
lines and specific recommendations. The second 
part contains sectoral papers on rural develcpment 
and agriculture, employment, support, 
education, health, nutrition and family plenning, 
legislation, political participation and decisioa-mak- 


sezvices, ` 


ing and media and communication. The third part . 


reproduces important documents relevant to the 
problem. i 

The Plan states that the focus of government 
programmes for women has shifted from welfare to 
development and women must be looked upon as 
“producers and participants, not clients of welfare.” 
„It openly acknowledges the sexist basis in various 
areas of our national life. For instance, on the 
section on law it categorically states: “The famers, 
enforcers and executors of the law are by ard large 
men, and women have little clout’ to irfluence 
legal processes.” Similarly, the.sections on educa- 
tion, health, family planning and communication 
are critical of the gender bias in those areas and the 
Plan has made some important and imaginative 
‘recommendations to counter this bias. i 

However, the Plan is silent on some vital issues 
such as the Government’s policy of looking up 
family planning asa way to control fertility rather 
than a tool for men and women to make conscious 
decisions about their lives. This policy has led to 
the Government encouraging experiments with 
injectible contraceptives like Net-en on poor, illite- 
rate women who do not know that harmful -effects 
of these contraceptives have compelled govern- 
ments of developed countries to ban them. 


The Plan is the first of its kind since independence , 


and itis a confession on part of the Government 
that its developmental policies have failed to reach 
‘justice to our people, specially our women citizens. 
In the preface to the draft Plan Margerzt Alva, 
the Minister for - State for Women’s welfare, ~. states 
that “the fruits of development have not gone 
equally to’ all sections of our people: tke tural 
masses who constitute almost 80 per cent of the 
population have not been able to absorb these 
benefits as the urban classes have, the weaker 
sections are still unable -to assert themszlves as 
against the privileged and women have continued 
to be the single largest group of “backward 
citizens”. D 

- The Plan concedes that the negative indices over- 
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shadow the positive indicators of development. The 
sex ratio is still against women; age specific death 
rates indicate higher rates for female children and 
women till 35 years of age; the 1981 census showed 
that 75 per cent of. women are illiterate; the num- 
ber of women registered at employment exchanges. 
increased from 1.12 million in 1975 to 5.1 million 
in 1986. i ; 
This dismal picture emerges despite the fact that 
we have already had a National Plan of Action 
from 1976 that provided guidelines based on the 


-UN’s World Plan of Action for women. The out- 


come of the National Plan was the setting up of the 
Women’s Welfare and Development Bureau in 1976 
to “act as a nodal point.within the Government of 
India to coordinate policies and programmes and 
initiate measures for women’s development.” The 
Women’s Welfare and Development Bureau was 
charged with the responsibility of (a) co-ordinating, 
and collaborating with multifarious programmes 
in other Central Government Ministries; (b) initiat- 
ing necessary policies, programmes and measures: 
(c}collecting data to serve as a clearing house; 
(d) monitoring programmes for women’s wel- 
fare; (e) servicing the National Committee, — the 
Steering Committee of the National Machinery; 
(£) following up the recommendations of the 1974 
Committee on the Status of Women in India by 
formulating proposals and providing guidelines; 
(g) working out financial and physical targets; and 
(b) liasing with multinational/UN agencies in the 
field of women’s welfare; (i) legal issues and pro- 
implementing 
programmes and schemes. ' 

The women specific programmes implemented by 
the Women’s Bureau provide the following services: 
(i) strengthening and improvement of women’s work 
and ‘employment in agriculture, small animal 
husbandry, dairying, . fisheries, handlooms, handi- 
crafts, khadi and village industries, and sericulture; 
(ii) economic rehabilitation of women from weaker 
sections of society in the form of training and emp- 
loyment on a sustained basis; (iii) better employment 
avenues for women to bring them into the main- 
stream of national development; (iv) rehabilitation 
of destitute women by preparing them for suitable 
vocation and making them economically indepen- 
dent; (v) providing short stay homes for women and 
girls in moral danger together with counselling medi- 
cal care, psychiatric guidance and treatment, services, 
and development of skills; and (vi) preventive and 
rehabilitative services to women and children who 
are victims of atrocities and exploitation. 

The thrust of these various schemes and programs 


R3 


. perpetuate discrimination and subordination. 


` tive social structure has to be defined and tried. 


¥ 
t; 


SAR ; 

` thes for women tie to + provide the five principal 
categories of services: (a) employment & income 
generation services; (b) education and training 
services; (c) support services; (d) general awareness 
services; and (e) legal’ support service” 

The draft Plan has given a list of these program- 
mes and targets set: However, it does not really 
evaluate these projects, schemes ‘or Programmes. It 
does not try to answer why they have failed to'reach 
social, economic or- political justice to women. «It 
merely recognises that these schemes have not achiev- 
ed the purpose they were ‘supposed to. The draft 
Plan states in clear terms that an alternative strategy 
for development is needed. It states: “If the results 


and lessons of the past are any guide, a larger alloca- ` 


tion of resources for. women within the prevailing 
pattern and structures -of development, does not 
premise a reversal of trends. 
of women’s development even if possible, will only 
An 
alternative strategy of national development which 
will proyide not just some additional space for 
women, but create a democratic, egalitarian, coopera- 
In 
such a scheme, it will be necessary to accelerate the 
woman’s component of composite programmes, to 
ensure the integrity of the enterprise as well asa 
measure: of compensatory justice. The goals of 
holistic human development must not be at the 


_ expense of one another and the ascent to-equality 


-effectively bring social, 


must be collective.” 
- The Plan recognises, that “‘poverty is a consequence 
as well as a cause of several factors that limit life”. 
However, the draft Plan does not attempt to draw 
up an alternative strategy for development whch will 
economic ànd political 
justice. In fact, the draft Plan does not address itself 
to the basic problem of removing poverty. It speaks 
of wiping every tear from every eye but does not 
even attempt to understand the causes of hunger, 
inequality and social injustice. 
The section on Rural Dévelopment and Agriculture 


’ speaks of the “low and-deteriorating status of rural 


women” as a result of “modernisation of the ágricul- 
tural sector”. However, it:does not. explain why 
modernisation has led to greater ‘poverty and inequa- 
lity.. In-the chapter on Employment and Training 


there is a paragraph on the impact of technology - 


which has one line on mechanisation in agriculture: 
“adoption of new farming technology has signifi- 
cant!y downgraded the input of women, largely on 
account of their limited, education.” 

There is no mention of the fact that concentration 
of land in the hands ofa few, non- implementation 
of land reformsand the Green Revolution have all 
resulted in creation of millions of landless labourers 
and greater economic inequality in the rural.areas. 

The Draft Plan does not address itself to the pro- 


‘ blem and consequences of uneven economic develop- 


` ment whereby all the industries are concentrated in 


_ or around a few big cities. As a result of this the rural 


unemployed go to cities in search of jobs and land 
up either.on the pavement or in the growing number 
of slums, -It makes no mention of Free Trade Zones 


. Which have been exploiting female labour.. 


A parallel substream - 


- injustice? These- schemes, 


- not envisage any extra expenditure. ` 
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The only solution the draft Plan offers is that 
“poverty alleviation goals of 2000 A.D. should-be' to 
(i) bring all women headed households (estimated to 
be 30-35 per-cent) ‘above: the poverty line; and: (ii) 
attain the target: of having women constitute 30 per 
cent of all beneficiaries to be assisted under. the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme. In addi- 
tion, the endeavour of the, perspective plan should 
be to bring in the women’s development dimension 
in the séctors particularly, agriculture and_ allied 
fields which have not responded adequately to 
women’s needs.”’ 

` The draft Plan’s major solution to the Problem of 
poverty and inequality seems to’ be the effective 
implementation of various schemes run by different 
Ministries and departments, by effective monitoring. 
The Plan recommends: “There, are today sufficient 
number of programmes in the Government of India 


as well as innovative programmes in many States and ` 


sectors. What is-needed is the technical inputs for 
greater effectiveness of these programmes, to guar- 
antee better-resources utilisation. Emphasis has to 
be placed on more effective planning, monitoring and 
evaluation of existing programmes through a result- 


oriented mechanism operating at different levels.” 


In addition to better implementation of the 27 
government run schemes, the Plan places an undue 
emphasis on training aò a means to solve pasip, com- 
plex economic problems. 


The Plan gives emphasis to training as a major . 
part of a strategy for overcoming women’s poverty `- 


and marginalisation. It states: A’systematic human 


` resource development strategy’ focussed on women 
‘is recommended. Three levels of training are envis-- 
aged viz., (i) grass-roots‘level; (ii) middle level; ‘and’ 
(iii) policy and planning level. The content of | train- 


ing should‘ encompass five principal ‘components as 
follows: (i) ` organisational and ‘extension training; 
(ii) skills training; (iii) management and entrepre- 
neurial training; (iv) sensitisation. of administrators/ 
implementors to women in development issues; (v) 
training of trainers.’ 

There seems to be no awareness that even if all the 
schemes are effectively implemented and training 


.perfectly-imparted unless the economic policies are, 


changed there will -be lakhs of more women-every 


year who will marginalised, unemploped and desti- . 


tute. How would these schemes -and training pro- 


grammes keep up with-the growing inequality and ` 


programmes and projects 
themselves have a gender bias which the draft Plan 
does not see as problematic. 

-.The strangest part of the draft Plan is that it does 
The Minister 
states in her preface: “this Plan does not seek more 
investments .or more resources. It seeks to give a 
new thrust and responsiveness to developmental pro- 
grammes at all levels, and recommends certain 
special measures for women as-trdnsitory support to 
ensure that they catch up with the mainstream by 
2000 A.D.” 

The Plan’ recommends that ‘this new ‘thrust and 


various departments — Departments or Directorates: 
of Women’s . Development at the | State ‘level: 
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-responsiveness „ can be achieved by the creation of . 


Women’s Development Corporations ` for implemen- 
tation of economic programmes; a coordinator at the 


district level to coordinate and- supervise education 
a Special Division in the . 


and health schemes; 
Department of Women and Child’ Development for 
. the enforcement of law under a Commissioner for 
. Women’s Rights; and an apex body for’ women’s 
training in the country that cuts across various 
departments and Ministries to ensure proper plann- 
ing and elimination of duplication of schemes. 

The Plan does not explain how all these bodies 


will be set up without extra finances when the Plan’ 


itself states that the total outlay on the women 
specific: schemes in the Seventh Plan is only two to 


four per cent. It also does not explain how these ' 


bodies or this Plan will deliver ‘the goods when the 
previous Plan and previous schemes could not. 


Perhaps the one difference is that this Plan envi- 
sages a widespread participation of voluntry action 
groups in implementing the recommendatioas. In 
‘the chapter on Voluntary Actionin the Develop- 
mént of Women, the Plan concedes the fact that the 
voluntary agencies are closer to the people than the 
rigid bureaucratic system., Many autonomous femi- 
nist groups are specifically named and their role in 
raising > women’s consciousness against gender 
oppression is acknowledged. The Plan states that 
the Government is increasingly interested in 

“enhancing the role of voluntary agencies in the 
development of women” because “the Government 
has rightly felt that it cannot assume the entire 
responsibility of service provision and development. 

. A meaningful partnership with the voluntary 
sector has thus been an avowed goal and an essen- 
tial variable in the Government’s attempts in inte- 
grating women in development”. 


Women’s organisations, feminist groups and 
voluntary agencies have to decide whether they 
„welcome this:move or they look upon it as an effort 
of the Government to shift its responsibility on to 
the people. Thereis a need for us to have a clear 
understanding of what this cooperation means, on 
‘what basis it is to be carried out and what the 
political consequences’ will be of our decision. ` 

It is indeed strange that while the Plan calls for a 
greater role of women’s groups inthe implement- 
ation of the developmental schemes, the Government 
has not bothered to associate .any of these groups 


in the process of writing the perspective Plan. The . 
Plan has been prepared by a core group of 14 people - 


headed by Margaret Alva and this group consul- 
ted eleven experts who have been named. Neither 
the core group nor thé experts consulted inclade any 
members of a women’s organisation, except for one 
member. of All India Women’s- Conference. The 
sector papers were prepared by the Women’s Divi- 
‘sion of the National Institute PCCD which also did 
not consult ; the women’s groups. The draft Plan 
acknowledges the pioneering role ` of the Cammittee 
onthe Status of. Women but none of the members 
of that Committee were consulted. < 


The draft Plan was put before the National Com- 


mittee on Women, headed by the Prime Minister. 
Thé Committee was set up recently to “advise the 
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‘Central and State Governments from time to time on 


the policy, legislative and administrative measures 
necessary for removing economic and social inequal- 
ities affecting Indian women and to suggest ways and 
means to enable women to achieve their inherent 


_ potential and utilise their capacity to contribute to 


the development process; and to review the progress 
of implementation of policies ` and. programmes 


i designed i in pursuance thereof”. 


` The Committee has such broad terms of reference 
but it is to ordinarily meet once a year and has no 
powers whatsoever. 
members but there are no representatives of either 
national women’s organisations ‘such ás the Mahila 
Dakshita Samiti, the Janwadi Mahila Samiti or the 
National Federation of Indian Women, or of any 
of the feminist organisations whose role has been 
acknowledged. 


The draft Natonal Perspective Plan was discussed 
by the Committee ‘but many members felt that the 
Committee was not. representative of women’s 
organisations and thè Plan should be a subject of a 
national debate. So far the Government has not 
invited such a debate as it did on their new educa- 
tion policy. . 


Women’s organisations and feminist groups must 
decide whether they want to enter into a dialogue 
with the Government on the Perspective Plan. Some 
feel that no real changes can be brought about unless 
the system jis changed, others have felt that the very 
act of entering into a- discussion with the Govern- 
ment give credibility or legitimacy to a Government 
which is growing more and more repressive. These 


- questions should also be debated at the national 


level. We must remember this question has a long 
history. During the freedom movement against 
colonialism, . many nationalists like Tilak attacked 
social reformers like Pandit Ramabai and Ranade on 
the ground that asking the British to reform our 
customs was tantamount to supporting British rule. 


The draft National Perspective Plan for Women is 
the first such Plan after 40 years of independence. 


_ The sectoral papers make certain recommendations 


which could help to bring some relief to a section of 


‘the oppressed women. A national debate on the 
Plan itself would generate greater awareness on the ` 


problem. We still have the possibility of political 
debates in our country. .There is still space for open 
political discussion. This space was won by long 
years of struggle for democracy. All those con- 
cerned with preserving that space -must take ‘the 
responsibility of ensuring that it does not. close 
because of our lack of political vigilance of our 
cynicism. ` ; 


, 
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Algeria: Oasis of Stability 
_ SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY | 






published to mark the occasion. —Editor 


Te vast land mass in north-Africa bound in the 
west by Morocco, in the north, Mediterranean 
Sea; in the east by Tunisia and Libya, and in the 
south by .the repubics of Mauritania, Niger and 
Mali, constitutes the territory of Algeria covering a 


total of (2,381,741 square kilometres — the largest ` 


in the region (although four-fifths of it is desert 
territory). It is a country with a 24 million popula- 
tion and a 3.2 per cent growth rate. In recent times 
Algeria has played a prominent role in Arab, African 


and world affairs as an active member of the Arab - 


League, the Organisation of African Unity and the 
nonaligned movement, besides the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference. Its endeavours to project the 
urges and aspirations of the developing world have 
been noted in the United Nations as well. 

In fact, ever since its liberation from French 
colonial yoke after eight years of exceptionally. 
bloody war (that took a heavy toll of 1.5 million 
Algerians, totalling 15 per cent of the then popula- 
tion of 10.6 million), Algeria has been in the fore- 
front of the battle for a new world order in the era 
of decolonisation and emergence of newly free states 
resolved to resist the pressures of neocolonisation. 
But, of late its contribution to peace, stability, 


national liberation and socio-economic .advance in ° 
Africa and the world at large has been outstanding, . 


if not phenomenal. Simultaneously, it has been able 
to record a reasonable measure of progress in the 
domestic economic phere, notwithstanding the 
common problems plaguing’a developing state. 
Algeria has adopted postures and evolved policies 
that are in full conformity with its history. Since 


1830, it had been colonised by the French who were - 


engaged ‘in deep cultural penetration with the pur- 
` pose of eradicating the language, religion and tradi- 
tions of the Arab nation in the Maghreb. Algeria 
was, in effect, turned into an integral part of France, 
so much so -that the French colonisers asserted that 
it was not just a colony of France but much more. 
When the war of liberation, launched in November 
1954, assumed serious proportions, encompassing 
almost the entire native populace, France decided, 
in 1960, to grant independence to the French 
colonies in West Africa so that it could concentrate 
on suppressing the Algerian freedom-fighters without 
the botheration of having to look after other terri- 
tories under its control. And this decision was 
taken in the light of the clear realisation that neo- 
colonial plunder of the wealth of-those countries by 
the French companies would continue unabated even 
after their independence precisely because those 
states were too small and weak to stand up,to and 
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On July 5, 1962 Algeria won its independence from French colonial yoke. 


This article is being | 





resist such neocolonial arm-twisting. Whatever the 
motivations behind the decision to grant them 
independence in 1960, the fact is that those former 
French colonies owe their freedom directly io the 
Algerian struggle for liberation that the French 
rulers were determined to crush (although leaders of 
all these ex-colonies, with the sole exception of 
Sekou Toure, were not in favour of France granting 
independence to Algeria). 

The French plans were, however, thwarted ' by thè 
hèroic Algerian people who, under the leadership of 
the National Liberation Front (FLN), mounted 
incessant assaults on the citadel of the colonial 
power, braving savage brutalities and repression that 
laid bare the real face of French colonialism (pro- 
viding a stark contrast to the rich heritage of culture, 
literature, arts the people of France are justifiably 
proud of). When it became transparent that the 
spirit-of freedom cannot be crushed by brute force, 
howsoever strong and powerful its wielder might be, 
the ‘colonisers took to the scorched earth policy 
based on the concept “if we cannot remain‘in 
Algeria we will not, allow the country to be in the 
position in which it is now”. Earlier, the French 
had resorted to large scale use of napalm bombs that 
killed and maimed countless people and caused 
severe damage to the country. Later they burnt down 
large forests depleting Algeria’s not-so-abundant forest 
wealth. (After liberation the political leadership had 
the farsightedness to embark on a widespread affore- 
\ station programme that ‘is currently paying rich’ 


. dividends.) It goes without underscoring that this 


vindictive attitude towards the Algerian nationals 
sprung from a racist approach evident ‘in the 
existence of two chambers in the national assembly 
‘\(parliament) of Algeria — one for the Whites alone 
and the other for the natives. 

The damage to ecology apart, human wealth also 
sustained a heavy blow. The fact that“1.5 million 
Algerians perished in the war is a testimony to both 
the broad character of the freedom movemenient 
and the unflinching French resolve to trample it 
underfoot. It speaks volumes of the maturity, sob- 
reity and statesmanship of the Algerian leadership — 
comparable only with the generosity shown by the 
Vietnamese leaders to the US administration following 
the historic Vietnam war — that after independence 
it did- not seek compensation from the French 
Government for the innumerable Algerians killed 
and -the damage to natural resources like forests 
caused as a result of the deliberate policy purstied by 
Paris in relation to Algeria. , E 

After its liberation on July 5, 1962, Algeria follow- 
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ed a course that extended both moral and material 
support to all movements for freedom and decoloni- 
sation, especially in Africa. Pursuance cf sucha 
line naturally led it to the nonaligned movement 
whose prominent front-ranker it became in practi- 
cally no time. And this line in the Africar context 
meant all-out assistance to the liberation m »vements 
of Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Western 
Sahara, Namibia and South Africa. 

One not so widely known fact which needs to be 
underlined is that both the late Samora Mcchel and 
Joachim Chissano, the erstwhile and presznt heads 
of state of Mozambique, acquired military training 
in Algeria. While tbey were engaged in the bitter 
struggle for independence, the Algerian freedom- 
fighters did not in the least hesitate or prevaricate in 
providing similar military training to the Angolan 
freedom-fighters. This was true internationalist soli- 
darity in action. 

The first Congress of the FLN that spearheaded 
the Algerian people’s battle for liberation, was held 
in 1958, years before the final victory and indepen- 
dence. That Congress had lucidly spelt out the 
objective of the Algerian freedom struggle: full 
sovereignty, both political and economic. It was thus 
no surprise that immediately after independence, 
Algeria took all measures to get back its resources 
from the unwilling hands of the colonial predators. 
This was manifest in the nationalisatioc of oil, 
natural gas and mines as it was the FLN lecdership’s 
unambiguous opinion that political sovereignty was 
meaningless without economic freedom. 

The urge to exercise full sovereignty Jed Algeria 
to underscore the necessity to ensure social justice in 
the domestic sphere. That is why it chose socialism 
as the country’s official ideology. On tke global 
plane, it adopted nonalignment as its creed with the 
same end in view, steering clear of military blocs 
that curtail political sovereignty and resisting neo- 
colonial offensives that seek to curb ecoromic in- 
dependence. 

In the nonaligned movement, Algeria's leading 
role has been directed at eliminating the lar: vestiges 
of colonialism, on the one hand, and realising a new 
international economic order, on the other. At the 
Algiers summit in 1973, Algeria projected tke idea of 
restructuring the world economic system and, along 
with the founders of fhe movement, Irdia and 
Yugoslavia, substantially contributed to the aammer- 
ing out of a comprehensive document on th= subject. 
Since then it has all along been active in p-omoting 
this concept in the world forums, even if little has 
yet been achieved in concrete terms. No wonder, 
therefore, that Algeria, like India, was a prominent 
‘participant in the North-South summit dialogue at 
Cancun, Mexico, in 1981. 

Algeria has also been tireless in its ecdeavours 
to bring about an amicable end to the protracted 
Iran-Iraq war that has imposed untold hardships 
and misery on the peoples of the two GcIf states. 
Like India, Algeria was included in the n<naligned 
group that tried to terminate the hostil ties and 
ensure a negotiated political settlement, even though 
ultimately unsuccessful. Even now Algeria cnd India 
hold regular consultations with each other whenever 
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they find an opportunity to make some diplomatic 
moves inthe Gulf. And both the countries have 
refrained from adopting any stance that could be 
misconstrued as tilting towards one or the other of 
the two parties engaged in the Gulf war. 

Algeria has more than once demonstrated consi- 
derable agility in ‘unifying the Arab world and 
reinforcing the just Arab struggle to vacate Israeli 
occupation. But, in all these efforts, it has always 
opted for a low profile, preferring to play an active 
role behind the scenes without seeking any publicity. 
By now it is quite clear that Algeria's was the pivotal 
role in cementing unity within the ranks of the 
Palestinian freedom-fighters and their organisation, 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO). It was 
not without reason that the national conference of 
the PLO took place in 1986 in Algeria. 

Lately, Algeria has been active in restoring 
relations between Yasser Arafat, the PLO Chairman, 
and the: Syrian leaders. In fact Arafat was in the 
Algerian capita! before undertaking the trip to 
Damascus in April 1988. A 

Algeria has been more than just vocal in backing 
the unique Palestinian uprising in the West Bank 
and the Gaza strip. It has proposed an extraordinary 
summit of the Arab states in June this year to dis- 
cuss the situation in the Israeli occupied territories 
and explore means to extend more concrete support 
to the Palestinians striving for their legitimate rights 
in the face of brutal suppression. 

At the Amman summit of the League of Arab 
States, that took place last November, some 
member-countries belonging to the Gulf region 
suggested that Egypt be brought back into the 
League. However, Libya and Syria threatened to 
walk out of the body if any such step was contem- 
plated. Algeria (which along with Libya, Syria and 
Lebanon has not yet re-established diplomatic 
relations with Egypt) made it clear that any such 
step that impaired Arab solidarity was unacceptable 
to it. And it was certain that the manner in which 
Egypt was sought to be brought back into the 
organisation would result in a split in the Arab world 
which would, at this juncture, harm the Arab cause 
of putting up a united fight against Israeli oppression. 
Finally, the suggestion fell through. 

It was the same approach that guided it when 
Iraq called for economic sanctions against Iran and 
severance of diplomatic ties with the latter by all 
Arab League members. Algeria’s response was that 
if the objective was to end the Gulf war through 
political negotiations (whose utility had still not been 
exhausted), the course advocated by Iraq would be 
totally counter-productive as it would result in only 
the further hardening of Tehran’s resolve to con- 
tinue the fight to the finish. Eventually it was 
Algeria's wise counsel which prevailed and the Iraqi 
proposal was shot down. 

At the session of the Organisation of Islamic Con- 
ference the decision to re-admit Egypt was carried 
through on the basis of majority vote as is the prac- 
tice there, unlike in the Arab League where all deci- 
sions are taken through unanimity. Algeria, as was 
to be expected, opposed the move and expressed its 
strong reservations. But never opting for an extreme 
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course, it accepted the majority decision at the OIC 
session. Significantly, the same posture was adopted 
by Libya and Syria as well. 

Algeria's relations with all its neighbours has been 
excellent, the only exception being Morocco with 
which its ties have come under strain on account of 
the Western Sahara conflict. Algeria has, from the 
inception of the problem, regarded itas.an issue of 
decolonisation and supported the Saharawis’ right 
to sovereignty and independence which the Moroccan 
regime has never accepted as it feels that the territory 
was Originally under its sway (although the Inter- 
national Court of Justice had, way back in 1975, 
after examining all the claims and counter-claims, 
held that Morocco had no territorial rights over that 
region). Algeria-Morocco relations deteriorated 
further with Morocco’s wanton and unsubstantiated 
charge that the Polisario Front spearheading the 
Saharawi people’s struggle for independence, was just 
an Algerian outfit, an allegation that besides being 
downright false, was an affront to the Saharawi mas- 
ses’ dignity. No doubt Algeria had extended moral 
and material support to the Saharawi freedom-fighters 
and given sanctuary to the refugees who fled that 
country (Western Sahera) in the face of brutal atroci- 
ties, torture and aerial bombing. But it never did 
anything — despite Moroccan provocations — that 
could hurt the sentiments of the highly independent 
Sabarawis and be utilised by Rabat to show that the 
problem was essentially a dispute between Morocco 
and Algeria, which was far from true. 

Morocco has, in due course, been totally isolated 
on the issue. In utter desperation Rabat snapped 
diplomatic ties with New Delhiand Belgrade after 
the latter had recognised the Saharawi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR). It also walked out of 
the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) when the 
SADR was formally admitted into it in accordance 
with the regulations embodied in the OAU Charter. 

Currently both the UN and the OAU are actively 
engaged in efforts to solve the Western Sahara, 
problem by organising referendum in the territory 
(under the supervision of the two bodies), something 
Morocco has consistently thwarted despite paying 
lip-service to the idea. The UN recently sent a team 
to Western Sahara to explore the possibilities of 
such referendum. The team made a report to the 
UN Secretary-General. Therefter, Kenneth Kaunda, 
President of Zambia and the present OAU Chairman, 
made an on-the-spot study of the situation by visiting 
Algeria, Morecco and Western Sahara. These moves: 
have heightencd hopes that something concrete is 
about to emerge. Algeria has made it clear that all 
it wants is a credible referendum held under the 
supervision of the UN andthe OAU without the 
presence of the Moroccan administrative and 
occupational machinery at the time of seeking the 
verdict of the people of the territory. 

Algeria's relations with Libya are presently quite 
good, although Libya’s short-lived union ‘with 
Morocco in the recent past had brought these ties 
under a cloud. Algeria has been enjoying excellent 
relations with Tunisia. It has lately contributed 
substantially towards normalising relations between 
Libya and Tunisia, having paved the way for Libyan 
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leader Colonel Muamar Gaddafi’s trip to Tunisia 
and settled the problem of Tunisian workers in 
Libya whose earnings had been frozen by the Libyan 
authorities. i 

The excellent nature of Algerian-Tunisian relations 
was best reflected in the two countries signing a 
Treaty of Concorde and Fraternity five years ago, in 
1983. This is not a bilateral treaty, and other 
countries in the area have been asked to enter into 
this in order to transform the Maghreb into a region 
of peace and cooperation. Responding to the call, 
Mauritania signed the treaty a year later. However, 
Morocco’s obsession with the occupation of Western 
Sahara stands in the way of realising the objective 
that Algeria has in view. 

Algeria does not have border problems with any 
of its neighbours. Its ties with Mali, Niger and 
Mauritania are warm and friendly. Even with 
Morocco it had signed an agreement on the border 
issue way back in 1972. This agreement was duly 
ratified by Algiers but Rabat has not done so till 
today. , - 

Algeria has testified many a time to its efficacy in 
the field of diplomacy but nowhere has it been 
reflected so brilliantly asin the sphere of tackling 
hijackers. For overa decade now, Algeria has 
successfully mediated such crises from the 1977 
hijacking of Japan Airlines DC-8 by Red Army 
guerrillas to the latest incident involving a Kuwaiti 
Airways Boeing-747, 

In October 1977 Algerian officials negotiated with 
the Red Army guerrillas and secured release of the 
hostages in the Japan Airlines plane in exchange for 
a six million dollar ransom and release of six in 
Japanese jails. 

In June 1985 the longest hijack drama involving 
a TWA flight 847 carrying 145 passengers and eight 
crew members on board ended after 17 agonising 
days and twice being flown to Algiers. The credit 
again went to the Algerians who mediated in the 
affair through secret negotiations. 

Algeria also gained all-round international pres- 
tige by meticulously mediating in the US embassy 
hostage crisis in Iran that ended in January 1981. 

This time, too, in the hijacking of the Kuwaiti 
airways aircraft it was Algeria which played the key 
role that resulted in an amicable settlement followed 
by the release of the hostages. 

In the realm of economy, Algeria has recorded a 
fairly reasonable degree of progress following re- 
moval, over the last five to seven years, of the 
original stress on heavy industrialisation and accent 
on export of oil and petrochemicals. ; 

The emphasis today is on agricultural reforms and 
enhancement of exports in areas other than oil (that 
is, phosphates, iron ore and gas in particular; as well 
as oil product). 

Agricultural reforms involved reversal of the sys- 
tem of socialist cooperatives that did not prove to 
be much productive. Now incentives are being given 
to private farmers. The socialist cooperatives: have 


„been divided into individual farms which are dis- 


tributed among those working in the cooperatives 
so that they can make productive use of the land on 
‘those farms, market their produce directly (that is, 
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without going through the state structure as was the 
practice in the past), and earn profits within certain 
limits. This has resulted in a 25 to 30 per cent 
increase in foodgrains and vegetable production in 
the last two years. 

Three to four years ago Algeria was importing 
eggs. Today it is in a position- to export eggs as the 
output has increased markedly. 

Wheat production too has grown (it was 2.6 
million tonnes in 1986) although wheat is still being 
imported in order to meet the requirements. 

The major problem in Algeria is that of water. 
There are no big rivers in the country. Crops are 
thus totally dependent on rains which frequently 
fail. Four-fifths of the territory, is covered by desert 
(whose utility lies in the fact that it contains oil and 
natural gas). 

The Algerian leadership is now busy implementing 
a major scheme of dam construction — as many as 
40 dams are to be constructed within a decade from 
now. 


Among these is the Ben Haroon project, the work 
on which is to start soon. India has evinced keen 
interest in implementing the project (but nothing 
has yet been decided on that score). 

Two years ago, the Kedara dam near Algiers 
was completed. Built through collaboration with 
Yugoslavia, this dam provides water to Algiers city. 

Other areas receiving greater attention than 
before are improvements in agricultural techniques 
and best use of fertilisers and seeds (in which 
collaboration with India has been discussed at 
length at the last meeting of the Indo-Algerian 
Joint Commission in New Delhi at the beginning 
of March, a major project under discussion is 
the setting up of a fertiliser plant in Algeria as a 
joint venture since phosphates that act as raw 
material are available in abundance in Algeria; 
discussions with IPCL and the Birlas have been held 
on this score and with Ranbaxy on the installation 
of a pesticides plant in Algeria); rail communication 
(in which IRCON is lending a helping hand, and a 
30-kilometre Benisaf-Temouchent railway track 
has been laid by IRCON at the beginning of April 
after a two-year time-span, the long time taken 
in completion of the project being on account of 
the difficult hilly terrain; another project being 
executed by IRCON is the Saida project while a 
third project relates to renewal of railways); con- 
solidation of the existing steel mills (the major one 
is Haja-in Skoda, east of Algeria, built with 
assistance from the USSR in the sixties and having 
an annual production of four million tonnes; the 
managements of these plants have not, however, 
been working well as a result of which their capacity 
utilisation has suffered. The present objective is 
to improve the capacity utilisation of these plants 
whose steel is used for truck fabrication, refrigera- 
tion, washing machines, tractors and tractor 
engines which are not imported). . 

Lately a kind of austerity is being practised. 
That is why Algeria is no longer searching for big 
industrial projects. 

The economic policy geared.to Algeria’s national 
requirements, has been able to achieve good results. 
Algeria’s per capita annual income of 2500 US 
dollars and the Gross Domestic Product of 50 
billion US dollars (in 1985) are not in the least 


unimpressive compared to other developing states 


in the region and the global arena. These do give an 
indication of the progress the country has been able 
to register despite constraints. 

On the whole, ‘Algeria’s pursuance of sound 
policies in the political and economic spheres has 
turned it into an oasis of stability in the Maghreb 
region. Its contributions in settling conflicts and 
helping liberation movements have projected it as 
a champion of peace, freedom and justice in Africa 
and the world at -large, while. earning for it wide 
respect and prestige that few developing states today 
can hope to command. O 


-Natwar Singh : Book Hunger 
(Contd. from page 8) 

markets in a modest way. ButI regret to say that 
the royalty payments, contractual obligations, 
editing, proof reading, book reviewing, translation 
standards, distribution, warehouse facilities leave 
much to be desired. Piracy ison the increase. A 
large number of Indian authors are at the mercy of 
their publishers. Several including R.K. Narayan, 
publish their own books. The Jot of authors in 
Indian languages is even worse. 

The Preacher said, “of making books there is no 
end and much reading is a weariness of the flesh”. 
As always, the Preacher was right and wrong at the 
same time. He was right because much of what is 
being published is trash. You will forgive me for 
saying this but that is the truth. He was wrong 
because the mind and the body are not two separate 
entities. When there is something that lifts you up, 
it is your whole personality that is, ina basic sense, 
elevated, made whole. As a famous English poet 
said, when you read a line of great poetry, you feel 
a sensation in the pit of your stomach. Therefore, 
books, millions and millions, are needed to make 
the Indian humanity a lively, throbbing, vital part of 
world intellectual community. Imagine, 800 million 
Indians by the turn of the century reading about 
what the world means to them, in its magnificent 
diversity, in its intellectual splendour, in its great 
works of art and literature. Imagine them doing so 
in English, in French, in Russian but above all in 
their own languages. 

What an exciting enterprise we are talking about, 
What an adventure of the mind! What an exhibition 
of the spirit! As a historical parallel, there is only 
one episode I can think of and that is the coming of 
the Renaissance in Europe. Because of Gandhi, and 
because of Nehru, India is today experiencing a pro- 
found stirring of her ancient tradition. Her mind and 
spirit are in a flux. They are breaking through the 
bondage imposed by our colonial experience. What 
this turbulence will do, nobody can tell. But to 
support and sustain the profound disturbance of her 
mind, India needs the knowledge that books bring. 
And India needs it, not in a narrow, chauvinistic 
sense. India has always believed in the concept of 
world civilisation. 

May I close with the Rig Veda which says: 
Meet together, talk together: 

May your minds comprehend alike: 
Common be your action and achievement: 
Common be your thought and intentions: 
Common be the wishes of your hearts: 

So, may there be, union among you. Ei 


Pan 


. Sharada Prasad : Language Question 
(Conta. from ‘page ùo 

their. own. If Western Europe is a Common Market 
~in respect of employment, so is India. Hence the 
need.for a working knowledge of more than one 
_international’ language. This will not be a burden. 
“For, as Mahatma Gandhi had proclaimed, an Indian 
“is essentially bilingual, even trilingual. `- 

“I -would not have a- single Indian to forget, 
neglect or be ashamed of his mother- -tongué or’ to 


feel that he or she cannot think ‘or express the best - 


thouglits in his or her own. Vernacular” , said 
Mahatma Gandhi. He went on to say, at the same 
time, “I would have our young men and. women 
with literary tastes to learn.as much of English and ` 
other world languages as they - like and then expect ` 
„them to give the “benefits Of their, learning to India 
and/to the ‘world like a Bose, a Roy or the ‘Poet 
. (Rabindranath , Tagore) himself.” It'is in this ‘very 
Passage that those famous lines of Mahatma Gandhi 
occur: “I do not want my house to be walléd in.on 
all sides and my windows. to be stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown about my house . 
‘as freely as possible. But I refuse to' be blown off ` 
my feet by any.’ 
have: than this? 


Besides militant localism, there is: another west: 
' ness to which our academics are prone a pseudo- 


universalism, the feeling that in order to prove 
one’s intellectual independent and’: acumen one has. 
to run down one’s -country. IfI might recount a 
personal experience, at a conference in Europe a few 
years ago, I. encountered a British diplomat who 
put forth the theory ` that Mahatma Gandhi -had 
delayed - Indian’ freedom ‘and was responsible for. 
` India’s.division. The argument was that the -British 
were determined to transfer power and Gandhi’s tactics 
came in the ‘way. This amounted to saying that 


there would be more Christians i in the world if Jesus - 
Christ hadn’t been born; The surprise was not that. . 


‘the ‘British Lord made‘ such .an astounding state- 
ment, but that an Indian political scientist - warmly ` 
supported him, 


In the final analysis, the: custodians of a nation’ so 
An ‘eminent editor ' 


‘life, are its political parties. ` 
recently admonished the Indian middle-class, especi- 
ally the academics, for sniggering at political insti-. 
‘tutions: and:, expecting: ‘miracles from the press 
and the judiciary. Where do parties get most of 
their recruits from? And their ideas? From the. 
‘universities and‘ from- the legal ‘profession. If 
_ national: life suffers from inadequacies and failings _ 
` the remedy comes basically from these institutions — 
the universities, the : press and the judiciary. We 
“need a rejuvenation of all three institutions in our 
country. Such Tejuvenation.. can.come only from 
within them. It is no use their blaming governments 
all the time for their own failures: 


-Asa.person who started his working life, asa 


journalist, I-have to line, up- behind the freedom of 
the Press. This freedom has proved to'be the guaran- 
` tor of other political frèedoms. The.fear of public 
exposure ' has. actėd .as a powerful disincentive to ; 
, wrong-doing. Yet it is-a fact that many - sins have 


been committed in the name of the freedom- of the - 


Press. You would have heard of the saying that a 
doctor buries his mistakes, a lawyer hangs his, 
but -an editor’ prints his in bold type. Invasion of 
‘people’s S privacy is. bad - “enough. , Irresponsibility 





” What better or wiser credo can we. > 


.in shandling public ‘matters is worse. Unverified 
_Teports Have often resulted in communal riots -and 
the death of innocent people..Radio and television 
have an even greater impact over the lives of the 
people. Their reach is widespread and instant. That 
is the reason why i in countries. were coups occur, the 
rebels first seize radio and television stations. 
in the fortunate countries where such dismal events” 

- do not occur, a mistake uttered on radio and tele- 
vision is hard to chase and correct. , 
There is considerable debate in the’ country on 
the need for decentralised control over the ‘media, to 
enable a’ flowering of regional cultures. This is.an 
unexceptionable objective. But if diffusion of con- 
. trol gives a chance to mischievous ' elements ‘to: stir r 
-up religious, - -caste and linguistic passions in.a’ coun- 
try which is like a tinder-box. the consequences will 
* be dangerous. You will recall that-some years, ago 
‘there was a demand for broadcasting’ facilities from 
“within .the ‘Golden ‘Temple in - Amfitsar,. It was 
Tightly “rejected. You,can imagine how ‘much 


more violence there might have ‘been if the demand A 


had been’ conceded. Any proposal in politics has - 
to, be'viewed’ in terms not of abstract principle byt i 
_ of. practical consequence. 

The unfinjshed and continuing ‘task of ations 
building in our vast and complex land requires a | 
_ new approach to language. We have politicised it 
“too long. It is time to adopt ‘a more relaxed and 
practical approach ' to’ language. While love of. . 
‘one’s language is legitimate and natural, linguistic 
fundamentalism is hideous and harmful— no less 
than religious fundamentalism. Language basically 
vis a human tool. Its function is to build a society. 
Without ‘communication there is no ‘community. 
Let us concentrate. on the constructive aspects ‘of 
Janguage — the‘ones that bind and unite and pro- 
mote- brotherhood and not the’ ones that separate . 
and divide and foment hatred. Let .us ‘use it as a 
means of enlargement. of knowledge ; and enrichment 
of the spirit. If we ‘care for India, and for our own 
‘good, we must ‘stop squabbling and breaking heads’ - 
“over language. = 


' Rakesh Gupta : Disarmament Meet 
(Contd. from page 5) 


logy is, also, in its. development stage. Harpoon 
‘anti-ship missiles, Tomahawk cruise -missiles MK-48 
,advaùced capability torpedo are all under develop- 
‘ment. The new submarine is scheduled to be deli- 
vered in: 1994 to the navy with services“ expected in, 
1995. So, how. can the US be expected to agree to 
the naval disarmament clause in the draft UN docu- 
‘ment? The US has rejected the Soviet naval disarma- . 
ment diplomacy for- Asia-Pacific since Gorbachev’s 
Vladivostock speech. It has not agreed to the con- 
“ yening of the UN conference on the. Indian’ Ocean. 
What has happened at the UN session on disarnia- 

ment is thus not a ‘surprise. It also falls yery well 
into the pattern of failures of multilateral disarma- 
ment conferences. since. the 1920s. But there is no 
. gainsaying that it ‘has once again, exposed the US’ 
pursuance of the ‘balance of terror’ the ont moded, 

` conceptual framework of which militates against 
the aspirations ofthe peace loving multitudes who 
are convinced of the feasibility of unclean disarma-. 
‘ment especially when there is now a Gorbachev to 
reinforce that conviction. Ll ; 
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~The Party of non-Party People 


TT i 
This is a remarkable article by one of the 'USSR’s topmost poets lashing out at the parasites in 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union who thrived under Stalin. He also underscores the urgency 


to. grant the respect that is overdue for believers 


giving importance to the ‘party of perestroika’ comprising both Party and non-Party people. 
article is being reproduced from the Moscow News weekly No, 24, 1988. 


[sere is such a party. This party has no Polit- 
à bureau, no regional, no district committees. 
.' It is not organised and therefore wèak, but it is 
. not over-organised „and therefore strong.. The 
party of non-Party, people is strong in that it has ,, 
no nomenclature (a special body of administra ' 
tors by profession who can be assigned to manage 
the local transport system .today or’ the health- 
preservation organisation tomorrow —, Ed). By the 
.party of non-Party people I don’t mean just any- 
public plankton, but rather those who, together with 
the best Party members, belong to the People’s 
Front of Perestroika, which has not been organised 
as yet, but still really exists. |, ae 
This People’s Front is not just a front of resistance 
..to bureaucracy, but‘a front of attack on it.. 
_ front of struggle against the dark ghosts of the past 
so that they will not be reborn.at the present. ‘It. is 
the front of struggle for such a life in our country 
when we wouldn’t feel’ ashamed of a single queue. 
The Communist Party will rot be able to win this. - 
struggle without mighty support frem the party of. 
non-Party people. The party of npn-Party is bigger 
¿than the Communist Party and has not as yet fully . 
- recognised itself as a historical force. ie 
‘In the word ‘“‘non-Party person” the jugglers of 
of personnel packs hear ‘the word “uncontrollable” 
which throws a scare into them. But history shows’ 
. that many of its tragedies and crimes ‘happened 
precisely due to “controllable” people, and the 
so-called uncontrollable people quite often-happen 
to. be the real heroes of history. A man easily - 
controlled by bureaucracy is, essentially, an anti- 
patriot, because bureaucracy is-a war against one’s 
own people. And a man who is controlled by his own 
conscience, even if he is a non-Party person, is nbt 
-a non-Party man, because he is in the. party of the 
people. ` \ a 
Whether or not a person is a Party member does | 
‘not define him morally. The Party is also full of” 
public plankton. We remember from our c ildhood 
the expression “the Party is the vanguard of the 
working class”. But this formula should not be 
-used to place each Party member in the vanguard 
< and each non-Party. person — in the rear guard. 
_Beria was also a Party member, but he may be put 
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in the Soviet Union and highlights the need for . 
The 
—Editor. 


only in the vanguard of scoundrels. The Party card 


‘is not yet a reference on advanced thinking, or æ 
‘ pure conscience. The Party-card in itself cannot serve 
as‘a pass to the first-rows of our society, because then , 


the first rows may, imperceptibly for: themselves, 
turn out to be the last rows. In such a case, accord- 


ing to the tough, but correct words,of Lenin “our 


Party may now find itself in a very dangerous posi- 
tion — the position of a man with a swelled head. 


It is very stupid, shameful and ridiculous position” ' 


(from a speech delivered at a meeting in honour of 


:Lenin’s 50th birthday, April 23, 1920). yet 


Let’s go'back to the expression “vanguard of the 
working class”. At the present stage of the modren. 
society this expression has widened, because our 


Itisa intelligentsia is not some elite, torn away from the 


working ¢lass, but represents a spiritual working 


_ class. A real intellectual has bloody corns not on his 


hands, but. on his heart, Were not the non-Party 
Tsiolkovsky, Vavilov, Chayanov and Andre Plato- 
nov the vanguard of the spiritual working class? Can 
we remove from the vanguard of the working class 


the non-Party acadamicians who fearlessly entered ` 


the. contaminated zones in Chernobyl? Can we 
exclude from the vanguard of the working class the 
non-Party teachers, physicians, medical nurses or, 
Jet’s say, a non-Party member, a 100-per-cent honest 
grey-haired bookkeeper, who handles’ billions upon 


‘billions of roubles while receiving a tiny wage? And 
‘emp-. 


isn’t the army of the working class, called 
loyees” — the working class? ` 

Does the possession of a pure consecience, even 
in the absence of a Party card, mean not being in 
the vanguard? Aren’t our best. writers, artists and 


£ 


-actors,, about whose .'easy life: there are so many 


envious stories, not the vanguard ofthe working 
class? (To shame’ those who invent ‘these stories, 
TIl say that the average monthly wage of members 


‘ofthe Union of Soviet Writers is 162 roubles.) And 


our. long-suffering. tormented and maimed ‘peas- 
antry, the best sons of which miraculously managed 
to preserve their connection with the torménted 
motherland — isn’t this the, vanguard of the work- 
ing class? Why were the comers from plants and 
factories, many of whom never held earth in their 
hands, assigned to teach the farmers how to plough 
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and sow, thus putting the peasantry into a lower 
class situation as comparey with the workers? 

The disrespect for peasantry was artfully disguised 
by filling all sorts of presidiums with people like the 
tongueless Maria Demchenko, or Mamlakat Nakhan- 
gova, by films like the “Pig Tender and the She- 
pherd” or the “Kuban Cossacs.”’ But Alexei Stakha- 
nov, that wonderful man who was torn away from 
bis own jackhammer and promoted “‘to the top” as 
a public model creating a show of dictatorship of the 
proletariat — he was also tongue-tied. The dictator 
ship of the proletariat was really replaced by the 
dictatorship of bureaucracy. The phrase “‘the Party 
is the vanguard of the working class” became a hypo- 
crisy with Stalin and those who surrounded him, 
because they, while annihilating both Party mem- 
bers and non-Party people, made both the Party 
and the peoole tongue-tied. Within the Party the 
party of mediocrities triumphed. Film director 
Mikhail Kalatozov told me that Stalin liked very 
much the US film about an old pirate who used to 
lock himself in a stateroom and play chess with him 
self. He had a set of chessmen, made of bread, 
which looked very much like other pirates. When 
the old pirate threw a figure he lost off the board, 
he was killing one more of his accessories. At long 
last the pirate was lett alone and, laughing madly 
and gulping from a bottle, he steered his ship right 
ata dimly visible iceberg. In spite of the Polit- 
bureau members’ pleas that they were tired, Stalin 
made them watch the film for a second time. ‘It’s 
an instructive film,” be said, slightly grinning. 

Stalin, after destroying the best revolutionary 
cadres and later destroying many of those who had 
destroyed them, held the Party apparatus in fear, 
but at the same time bribed it — with all sorts of 
privileges — special shops,, special rations, dachas, 
personal cars, and lastly, by “blue envelopes” (a 
monthly taxless salary). Stalin and his entourage 
got corrupted themselves and morally corrupfed the 
Party. Stalin’s personal ascetism modesty and 
selflessness is a myth. The morals and talent of the 
Party members dropped drastically. The admittance 
to the Party in 1941-42, when those who - 
went into battle at the hour of mortal danger 
wrote — ‘Count me a Communist” — was 
salutarily refreshing. During the war, the facet 
between Party and non-Party people was erased — 
everyone was in the general party of Victory. But 
after the Victory the difference in promoting 
Party members as against non-Party people to res- 
ponsible posts was again beginning to be felt very 
sharply. More and more career seekers got into the 
Party. Many talented people did not want to join 
the Party because together with the possibility of 
quick promotion, this also meant greater depen- 
dence and enslavement. 

After the twentieht Congress fresh forces came to 
the Parity, hoping to actively help democratisation 
from within the Party. They had a hard time: some 
got broken, turned cynical, or sold themselves, But 
the more staunch ones, gritting their teeth from 
shame, did not lose hope for a revolutionary pere- 
stroika but fostered it in themselves. It was preci- 
sely these people who turned the ship of the Father- 
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land from the bog of stagnation to the high seas of 
glasnost. But many had become rotten themselves, 
so that we cannot expect from them passionate love 
for the stormy waves of glasnost — they know they 
might be washed overboard. There are such 
cowards-waiters-among non-Party people, too. 

The division line is no longer between Party and 
non-Party people, but between the fighters for pere- 
stroika and its saboteurs. The saboteurs wrote the 
so-called letter by Nina Andreyeva. They tried to 
veto the film “Repentance” and quite recently the 
TV film “Process”. They are trying to stifle the 
cooperatives by taxes and all sorts of other limita- 
tions. They invisibly bless the anti-Semitic flare-ups. 
What are they so afraid of and why are they trying 
to scare others? Because with glasnost a terrible 
state secret might be uncovered — their own Jack of 
talent and inability to lead. 

Ever more talented people are comming into the 
Party, including to leading posts. Many are joining 
it to help perestroika and to fight its opponents inside 
the Party. But the leaden ballast of career seekers 
exists and will continue to exist inthe Party as 
long as privileges in terms of promotion within the 
administration and the service industry continues 
on the basis of the red Party card rather than ability. 
The Party becomes weaker when membership in 
it rids non-Party people of equality with Party 
members. The state itself becomes pauperized, rob- 
bed of its own cadres when it doesn’t trust the 
leading posts of ministers, directors of industrial 
enterprises to the most talented non-Party people. 
Why cannot one of the Vice-Chairmen of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers be a non-Party man? Only one — S. 
Zalygin — is a non-Party man among all the editors 
of the central papers and magazines. Can it be that 
our working people are building two different socia- 
lisms — one for Party members and the other — for 
non-Party people? 

The believers are part,of the non-Party party. 
At the openifg celebration of the Millennium 
of Christianity in Rus, an Important world cul- 
tural event, the leaders of the Orthodox Church 
met with the leaders of our Party and expressed 
their support for perestroika. The holy words on 
the freedom of faith are written in the Constitution, 
therefore, freedom of faith is constitutional and 
any persecution of the believers illegal. Expulsion 
from the Komsomol or the Party not for faith, but 
just for visiting the church, getting married in 
church or baptizing should be seen now as a 
remnant of the twenties hopelessly out-of-date. As 
for the party of non-party people, is it really 
impossible to believe in God and socialism at the 
same time? The freedom to be an atheist must also 
be part of the freedom of faith. Overthrowing 
vulgar theories, history has shown us that religious 
feelings are not neccssarily incompatible with 
patriotism and civic conscience. The Russian 
Orthodox Church, blessing our troops, raised the 
money for defence: some believers even offered their 
wedding rings. In the Irkutsk synagogue there is a 
wall with an eternal fire burning, and on the wall 
of marble are the names of believer-jews who fell 
fighting Nazism. Together with them Moslems 


from. Central Asia, Catholics and Protestants from 
the Baltic Republics fought like brothers. Now 


` all the churches in our country are’ most active in 


` society are not those who believe in-God, but those - q 
f 5 ~» alike — must be equal inside thé party which Unites 
At preseft the Great Rehabilitation not only of. ` 


A 


the struggle for peace, for nuclear disarmament. 
Why then, when it is discovered thatthe a Soviet 
man is a believer are attempts made to bar him from 
promotion? The Soviets of People’s Deputies which 
have no believers in them cannot in general repre- 
‘sent our people. Ilya’ Nikolayevich Ulyanov was 
a deep.believer. Several years ago ‚when I was in 
Ulyanovsk, I was angered by the fact that someone 


-had tactlessly obliterated,.with paint, the Orthodox _ 
cross on his tomb. But the cross could be seen any- ` 


way. I*think -criminal responsibility for-insulting’ 
believers should be higher, ‘The main danger for 


who don’t believe in anything. 


names, but of ideals, too, is going on in our country. | 


` TRIBUTE - 


Å Marxist 


N June 20, 1988 passed away'in Delhi a ‘Marxist: 
' Gandhian’, a veteran leader of the trade union: 
and Communist moyement in India. He was M. 
Kalyanasundaram, a towering personality in the 
political arena of Tamil Nadu. ta 

Bornin Tiruchirapalli on October 20, 1909, ‘MK?’ 


(as Kalyanasundaram was known to both his i 


admirers and detractors) worked in the Indian 
railways for some -years before being retrenched in 
1940 for having participated in-the freedom struggle. 
Associated with the Indian National Congress from 


1935 to 1946, he joined’ the Communist Party of- 


India (which then used to function inside the Cong-, 
ress) in 1939 at a time when the party was illegal. 
He underwent a series of imprisonments for his 
trade union and.Communist activities both -during 
the British days and under Congress rule. A member 


of.the Tamil Nadu assembly from 1952 to 1967, MK ‘ 


was twice elected to the Lok Sabha, in -1971 and 
1977. Thereafter he became a Rajya Sabha member. 
(from 1980 to 1986): _ 

In his long political life. stretching over five 
decades, he’ always used to coordinate’national and 
international “interests with those of the working 


class and wage unflinching. struggles for the better- . 


ment of the toiling masses. .It. was: MK who raised 
the .banner of revolt against allround corruption of 
the Karunanidhi Government in Tamil Nadu in the 


seventies. -He took this struggle from Madras to . 


New Delhi in cooperation with the late M.G. Rama- 


chandran, the erstwhile Chief. Minister of Tamil - 


Nadu, The elections -that followed saw the. DMK 
being voted out ignominously and the emergence of 
*the AIADMK. as’ the leading force on tlie State’s 
political horizon. i 


The same MK revolted against cases of corruption . 


te 
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We've already achieved tremendous victorjes in 
-¢ glasnost, and we now have to turn glasnost into 
material values. While the people on whom , medici- 
‘nes, food and other consumer goods depend. are 
themselves not standing in queues along with every-. 

` one else, the heroic fight of our press against the - 
_ tyranny of deficits will be senseless. And neither 
` will deficits ‘disappear whiles we havea deficit of 
,confidence-in non-Party. people. People’s self-govern- 
ment is impossible without confidence in non-' 
‘Party people,. because they constitute the greater 
part of the population. en | eee Se 3 
Let the Party of Lenin know that the multimillion 

' party of non-Party people is together with it in,the 
Struggle for Perestroika. All the best people in our - 
country — Party members and non-Party people ` 


all of us — that of perestroika. Such a party does 
exist. Q - ne wt est 


Gandhicn 


‘in the CPI’s Tamil Nadu unit, the consequence of 
which was his expulsion from the CPI and his 
decision to set up a new Communist: formation —. 
the Indian Communist Party (ICP) — while bringing | - 
.to the fore the question of principled ‘Unification of 

the Communist movement in India. > -f 


One`issue on which. MK Played a vital role for 
long was related ‘to the Plight of the Tamils of |- 
‘Indian origin as. well as the Sri Lankan Tamils in 
Sri Lanka. His discussions’ with R.. Venkataraman 
now the President of India, and the: late Indira 
Gandhi on the problems the Tamils: facéd in the. 
island-state helped to clarify. several points and went 
a long way towards the’ evolution of the Indian role 
In settling the conflict with veteran diplomat G, | 
_Parthasarthi then, assigned the task of the key negoti- 
„ator. MK was heard with. rapt attention from 
_ all sides of the Upper House whenever’. he. spoke on 
the Sri Lankan question in- Parliament because he 
always had something new to offer in terms of sug-" 
gestions and proposals. ` e 7 
- His selfless devotion to’ the.cause of the working f|. 
people; his Spartan way of life and Gandhian habits 
‘his tenacious efforts! to get justice for the. disposses- 
sed and the downtrodden earned him wide respect 
from persons of all persuasions cutting across political 
barriers and affiliations. Till his last breath MK was 
serving the working class... He played a crucial part 
Im negotiating the’ wage accord for port and . dock 
workers just-before he suffered massive heart attacks 
that eventually took his life. 


„` All true patriots shall pay their homage to the 
memory of this devoted’ servant of the toiling 
_~Masses. ba ee ea a, 


4 
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Analyst: Bofors ‘Trail: ` 
(Contd. from page 4) 


u 


received such fulsome testimonials ‘from any of its 
clients. . i : 7 


' Since’ then ‘the Government continued. with its ` 
campaign ‘of nothing-wrong-with-Bofors deal, so’ 


much so that a senior Secretary gave'a wide-ranging 


interview buttressing up the Government’s case and ` 


picking holes with the-arguments of its critics. - 


For the time being everything ‘seemed lovely in : 


the garden for the Government until last week when 
The Hindu fired the next volley — more disclosures 
irrefutably proving (a) that- commissions were paid 
by Bofors and ‘not just innocent “‘winding up 
charges” to its Indian agent; and (b)-the direct 


-Hinduja links: with the Bofors. This came. as a° 


stunning blow for the Government., The. Prime 


Minister had burried consultatious with his aides ` 


-~and as-a_ first-aid Operation .announced a CBI 
` investigation into the disclosures. But the CBI, on 
vits own has no. powers to go in for a full-scale 
investigation, Meanwhile, the blatantly \kid-glove 
treatment meted out by the- Government towards 
..” the star operator in the deal, Win’ Chaddha, lends 
` credence to the suspicion that the Government is 


fighting shy of starting action against him lest he - 
‘might spill. the beans. The actual charges for which -~ 
he is being detained in this country — not in police .. 


custody — are technical and ‘have nothing to do 
with the Bofors deal. l l K 


_ Add to all this,. the Defence Ministry’s reported ` 


-teluctance to show all the files concerning the Bofors 


deal, and one gets the full measure of the Govern- . 


ment’s nervousness about disclosing the full facts of 
- the murky Bofors deal. i 


_ The latest disclosures have made it amply clear that - 
the entire JPC approach was along wrong ihes, and 
a fresh probe with utmost care is urgently called for.” 


There is a strong body of opinion today which is ask- 
ing for a full-scale judicial investigation. As things 
stand, the Bofors deal has become a veritable 
scandal which: may snowball into the magnitude of 


the Lockheed scandal that had rocked ‘Japan’s poli- ` 


tics some years ago.. i ; i ee 
The Prime Minister; commenting on The-Hindu dis- 


, closures, has said that this proved that no Indian poli- . 


-tician was .involved in the deal.. But if the, stink has 
come to the Hindujas, then can one be so sure that 


no Indian politician: had a hand-in.the pie? For the -` 


. Hindujas have a wide network. of contacts — from 


the Opposition.to people. within the precincts of ` 


the ‘Prime Ministerial establishment. (1 (June.28) - 
The June 25, 1988 issue of Mainstream 
_carried“an article by Sujay Nag on the indus- , 
trial situation of West. Bengal entitled ` “The 
‘Industrial Scene: A Critical’Appraisal”. This 
was .a revised and abridged version of an 
artical written by Sujay Nag and published in| ' 
New Approach, a journal brought out from 
Calcutta. —Editor « a: nae 
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- Balraj Mehta: Aid or Takeover? 
at or (Contd. from page 6) | 


‘either. What it will lead to is the’ direct takeover 


of the economy by foreign creditors who: will run it 
to suit their convenience and profits by intensified 
exploitation of India’s natural resources and labour. 
The Aid India Consortium’ can. be counted upon to 


-Teinforce this takeover bid. 


The credits pledged at Paris, as repeatedly stated 
by the World Bank-IMF combine, -are’ intended to 
provide what is called ‘an Economic ‘safety net’, 
with India taking the ‘risks’ involved in pursuing 
economic policy options as dictated by its foreign 
creditors; ` \ ‘ ue 

India has so far avoided specific structural adjust- 
ment Joans from the World Bank and other foreign 
creditors. With the World Bank joining hands with 
IMF for “adapting and expanding its economic 
policy and lending instruments”. to “promote policy 


“change”, the „Way ‘would appear to have been 
. cleared for India also to go in for structural adjust- 


ments which aim at.the promotion of what is 
euphemistically called an open and competitive 
trade and economic policy and bring about changes 
in investment and production pattern as-desired by 
foreign creditors. gedaan P : 

This ‘indeed is the message: that has come. loud 
and clear from the meeting of Aid India Consor- 
tium at Paris. (Courtesy: The Tribune) ` f 
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Botha Turns Desperate 
G. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO 


On June 8 the BBC telecast a devastating docu- 

mentary film Suffer, the Children portraying 
Black children being tortured and intimidated in the 
Black townships of South Africa. 

The racist Pretoria regime reacted by accusing the 
BBC of ‘“‘vilifying’” South Africa through deliberate 
lies and slanted distortions. This was followed by a 
thinly veiled threat that the BBC bureau in 
Johannesburg would be closed if it did not broad- 
cast what Pretoria regards as the “truth” about 
child detention in South Africa. 

On the heels of this followed a three-day success- 
ful strike by about three million Black industrial 
workers in protest against fresh restrictions on 
unionism and the recent ban on 17 anti-apartheid 
organisations by the Botha administration. 

The minority Government retaliated by extending 
two years old nationwide emergency and 
imposed more draconian laws to plug what it called 
“a few loopholes” in the already stringent emer- 
gency regulations. 

Once again the Fourth Estate was one of the worst 
casualties under the extended emergency regulations. 
The new press laws ban media, both local and 
international, from publishing any statement or 
comment by anti-apartheid groups. These laws 
affect the United Democratic Front, an orgarisa- 
tion affliated to anti-apartheid bodies; the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions; and the Release 
Mandela Campaign Committee. The statements 
made by leaders like Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
and Rev Allan Boesak also come under this amb-t. 

As per the stringent press curbs, media men 
including cameramen and their crew will not be 
allowed at a sight of unrest, restricted gathering or 
security action without prior permission from the 
Commissioner of Police. All independent naws 
agencies are required to register themselves with 
the authorities. Stringers and local news agenzies 
which have been so far disseminating anti-apartheid 
news to the international media will under the new 
laws have to get special permission to report. 7 

A recaptulation of the emergency press regulations 
imposed in June 1986 would help us understand 
the implication of fresh and tougher regulations 
imposed by Pretoria now. Journalists were detar- 
red from entering black townships or even areas 
where there was “unrest”. The fascist regime 
defined “unrest” to mean any public disturbance, 
disorder, riot, public violence, strike or boycott 
etc. The police used to check the proofs of the 
next days edition of select newspapers. And any 
violation of press laws led to the arrest and detention 
of newsmen. Words like “injustice”, “emergency”, 
“apartheid” and “disinvestment” were censored. 

The extension of emergency for the third year bas 
certainly crippled domestic resistance to a large 
extent but the agency sources say: “Black townships 


are still simmering in revolt.” Prime Minister By 

has said that he has been forced to extend `ù. 
emergency because of “intimidation and terror, 
being perpetrated by the ANC guerillas at all “ours, 
communities”, World opinion does not definitely ` 


-aecept this view aimed at justifying Botha’s racist > 


repressive measures to protect ‘community life’. 


` Inspite of the repressions, anti-apartheid groups led 


mostly by young’ people have not lost heart and have 
continued this struggle primarily on non-violent lines. 

The BBC’s documentary film Suffer the Children 
has clearly projected the magnitude of Botha’s 
vicious repression. The documentary put the number 
of black children in jail at 10,000. It showed the 
plight of parents going from mortuary to mortuary 
looking for their children. “They go to friends, 
hospitals, the police and eventually the mortuaries in 
search of missing children.” 

Although the latest renewal of the state of emer- 
gency bodes ill for a negotiated settlement of the 
problem in South Africa, ANC President Oliver 
Tambo is still willing to consider direct negotiations 
with the Government on his own terms. In an exclu- 
sive interview to the London based Observer he said: 
“Before discussions we would need prior consulta- 
tions among our people, with leaders free to talk. 
The ban on the ANC and other political organisations 
should be lifted, the state of emergency must be end- } 
ed. Mandela must be freed.” 

The ANC President bitterly criticised the British 
multinational companies which are not only extend- 
ing mere support to the apartheid policies but are 


‘also actively involved in the manufacture of weapons 


in South Africa and helping the South African 
armed forces by paying the salaries of mercenaries 
pressed into military service. 

- He also accused British companies in South Africa 
of paying troops who are invading the neighbouring 
states. Despite everything, Tambo was optimistic 
when he said: “The structure of apartheid is still 
there firm and strong. But the” foundations are 
damaged and it will collapse. That moment will - 
come in the life time of Nelson Mandela and myself, 
It is just a matter of one more big push and then 
apartheid will disintegrate.” 

A very encouraging sign now evident is that there 
is more or less unanimity among the world leaders 
that, the repression let loose by Pretoria on the- 
Blacks must end. The resilience of the Blacks will 
ultimately triumph. It is worth recalling the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group report, 
which clearly brought cut the reality to the inter- 
national community when it observed: ‘“‘The Blacks 
have had enough of apartheid. They have confidence 
not merely in the justice of their cause, but in the 


‘inevitability of their victory. The strength of Black 


convictions is now matched by a readiness to die for 
those convictions. They will, therefore, sustain their 
struggle, whatever the cost.”’ 

Meanwhile, Michael Dukakis, the Democratic 
Party candidate in the forthcoming US presidential 
election,. is not only ready to condemn Chester 
Crocker’s constructive engagement policy being 
pursued by the US, but also willing to dub South 
Africa as a “‘terrorist state” if he wins. A sign of 
the changing times indeed. 0 
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of SAIL's skills 
and capabilities 
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: unified thrust. 


Every day at 
SAIL, there's. 
- something . 
happening in 
an amazing ` 
spectrum of 
application 
areas. 
Ferrous and 
non-ferrous 
metallurgy. 
Chemical, 
mechanical 
-and electrical 
engineering. 





























somputer science. Scientific 
nd applications research. 
ducation and technical training. 
Maragement science. Marketing. Health 
_ care. Each specialised skill exists, not: 
4 for itself alone, but in harmony with the 
eon others. To form a complex of capabilities 
` gathered in a ‘single thrust: to optimise ` 
all resources and boost SAIL's - 
total performance as India’s largest 
‘producer of steel. 
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Chicken-heart =-.- -è 

T# unprovoked shooting down of:an Iranian civilian- airbus by. the. 
- US warships in: the Strait of Hormuz at the mouth of. Persian- 

Gulf on July 3 killing nearly 300 innocent lives, has. shocked: the; 


World public. àg pn wa 8 mo, 
- In a pathetic bid to cover up this ghastly. crime -by the American 


- armada, President Reagan called it “a terrible human-tragedy’’ but. 


sought to justify it by saying that it was “a proper defensive action”. 


‘ by the US-Navy.-Through a series-of false: insinuations,. the’. US; 
. .Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ` sought to pass it-off as a case’ 
_of mistaken, identity — a plea .which -has been rejected: by many’ 


American authorities apart from responsible circles the, world over,. 
including Indian Defence experts.: . > a ean ee 
This dastardly attack on a civilian aircraft killing innocent civilians 


$ 


: -Jas come.as a climax tò the blatant banditry ‘being committed. for `` 
. | months now:by unprecedented build-up.. of the. -US "Navy ` in ` the, 
`|. Persian Gulf`on the plea of protecting the sea lane for Middle, East. 


oil shipment. eat Si a Aana a AR ah iret 
This rolé of ‘self-appointed gendatme. arrogated to’ itself:by the. 


: American Navy is indeed the crassest example- of--an: -international 


bully forcing its way into theatres far away from its own-frontiers and 
having no bearing at all on the defence of the United States. - Nor: | 
can this be compared to the shooting down of the South’ Korean- 
airline’s civilian aircraft by the Sovie: Air Force five years ago, since- 
that aircraft had quite openly strayed into 4 sensitive security zone 
at night without light, and was not flying over international waters in 
broad Gaylight as was the Iranian airliner, Even so, that - terrible 
disaster, it is worth recalling today, had shocked the world and the 
Soviet Union had to bear the brunt for that incident which had. led 
President Reagan to brand it as “‘the evil empire” — the appellation’ 
which he withdraw only last month. during the- super-power summit 
in -Moscow. oe ; A S no g 
This latest misconduct committed by the American Navy is- 


paign. There is little doubt that thè Republican Party would have to: 
pay heavily for itin political terms. Besides, the fact that the heavily . 
armed guided missile cruiser, Vincennes, could mistake on its highly. 
sophisticated. radar screen.a wide-bodied arbus for a small jet fighter, 
brings out the unreliability of the’ state-of-the-art -weapons systems. 
which is the basis of Reagan’s-“‘Star Wars”? programme. Itis to :be, 
noted that-the Democratic presidential aspirant, Dukakis, has already” ` 


| attacked the .“‘Star Wars” adventurism with its enormous budget. 


_It isironical that Iran haunts the American presidential’ establish- 


i ment over and-over again.. One: of the factors:behind -Carter's losing 


of the election was the siege.of the US ’-embassy;.at -Teheran by. 
Iranian revolutionary guards.. One ofthe. biggest drawbacks for the - 


‘Republican Party this time is the Iran-Contra scandal,-which is now 
going to be compounded by this unprovoked shooting down of an, 





Jranian airliner by the US Navy, an episode which is 
bound to bring into question the entire Reagan. 
policy on the Persian Gulf. The round’ of inter- 
national condemnation that the American - ‘naval’ 
action has.proyoked is going to have its impact on 
American public opinion as it is a big blow to the- 
US prestige, particularly for’ its: military might; in 
the eyes of the world. we 
e >. 

AGAINST this background, ‘one - has to “aide the - 
extraordinarily muffled reaction of the Government’ 
of India to. the shocking incident. It took the ° 
Government .more ‘than twenty-four hours.to come: 
out with a statement on it. Throughout the day, the 
Prime Minister and his aides were engaged in pre- 
paring it, and all that their sweated delibérations ` 
could produce i is the “deploring’’ of the incident and 
not the condemnation. of the action. ‘Meekly it 
observed that “the use of military force against 
clearly: civilian targets is. unjustified’ — an obser- 
vation which is as‘good as. an ‘age-old cliche.. Was 


the civilian airbus, then, .a target? Why could not ‘ 


the statement be more explicit? 

- More serious was the’appeal in the statement to 
the US Administration itself to conduct investigation 
into the incident. One. would have expected New ` 
Delhito at’ -least’ demand an investigation by the- 
United . Nations or somie.othet international agency. 
How could the-dnvestigation into such ‘a reprehen- 
sible - act by. the US.‘armed forces. against another 
country committed not on US soil. but in: inter- 
national: ‘waters: thotsands. of miles away ‘from 


head, has branded the American-action as “‘a mid+ 
summer ‘madness at its worst? and has demanded 

“impartial international investigation” into the inci- 
dent and “a UN initiative in the Gulf”. 

~By the standards of ‘the Non-Aligned Movement, 
the Indian Government’s ‘reaction has been disap- 
pointing. Evén Président’ Mugabe, by no means a very 
aggressive Chairman of the Movement, has demand- 
ed investigation by “‘our international team of experts” 
and: -has ‘told President Reagan that the incident 
was-a direct ‘consequence: of “the vicious big power 
naval build-ap in the trouble-ridden Gulf region”. 

This conspicuously supine reaction on the.part of 
New: Delhi should not~* come asa surprise as one 
notices the continued inaction’-on the part of the 
Rajiv Government to the fearsome American naval 
“build-up “in’“the Gulf. Not .once has. the’ Prime 
Minister expressed serious concern over this develop- 
ment nor has he'cared to mobilise world public 
opinion, not even that of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, for defusing the dangerous situation created by 
the US naval presence in the Gulf, let alone even the 
endorsement of the demand that the responsibility of 
ensuring the’ freedom of navigation in the Gulf 


` should be entrusted to the UN and not arrogated by 


the United States. 
‘The Gulf policy ‚of. the Rajiv. Government — if 


-there is such a policy perspective at.all in the South 


Block — shows definite erosion of India’s time-tested 
foreign policy. ‘At this moment of. a crisis issue 
developing in-thé region, ‘the Rajiv Government has 
emerged as -a weakling in the eyes of the world 
public as well as the people at home. New Delhi 


American shore, :be left-in-‘the.hands of the “US au- -can.still retrieve its position by taking a firm stand 


thorities? ‘Oni this.ipoint, the Government of. India’s 
response is: ‘far:weaker. than that ofthe. Indian public. 
This is clearly borne out by the fact that the eminent 
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State. fa the Opposition 
ANALYST - 


Forrowme his ‘trouncing ‘of the Congress-I at the . 


Allatiabad: parliamentary by-elections, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh’s victory celebrations — particularly in 
Bombay and.Calcutta — have been the occasion for 
a new spurt of expectations about Opposition unity: 
The Jan Morcha leaders’ talks in Calcutta in parti- 
cular have given rise to speculation that perhaps _ 


some form of understanding among the Opposition | 
parties could be forged that-may bring about the | 


defeat of the Congress-I at the-next poll. 

The urge for Opposition unity is not confined to 
the Jan Morcha leadership alone. Haryana Chief ` 
Minister Devi-Lal has-mooted his version of Oppo- 
sition unity —‘a sort-of federal hold-all. Not to bë 


outdone, Telugu. Desam chief N.T. Rama Rao lias ` 


ae 


Jjusist cba SE no -fire- saling radical hot- ~ 


` all-out stand’ against the Congress-I Raj. 


at the United Nations as the American action comes 
up for scrutiny-there. 
` Ñ. C. 


ay 6 





beat met to ‘float his old venture of an Gpposi- 
tion conclave. All ‘these are indications of the pre- 
sent mood -in the political circles in favour of an 
At least 
that-is' how the leaders of the Opposition have 
interpreted the prevailing temper of the electorate 
which -has‘shown: an unmistakable disenchantment 
with Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress*I. 

‘While this is by and large a-correct assessment of 
the votes in the-constituencies where the by-elections. 
: took placé’ last month, it would be: rash to come to 
the-conclusion that all over the country, in every’ 
nook and corner, the ‘same level of disenchantment 


` with the Rajiv Congress has set in. In this context, 


it would be realistic to take- aquick stock of the 


t 


situation in the Opposition camp. , 
The chronic differences inside the Janata Party are 
well known. Some of the leaders like Biju Patnaik 
and George Fernandes act, like Chinese , warlords 
asserting a degree of autonomy which. does not fit 
in with the concept of a properly run political party. 
Recently, however, the rift between erstwhile party 
President Chandra Shekhar and Karnataka erstwhile 
Chief Minister Ramakrishna Hegde has become an 


open secret. Obviously, this has helped Janata dissi- _ 


dents in Karnataka to.go into open revolt. The moral 


sustenance for Deve Gowda is provided by Chandra | i f 
‘ Ta a ' : uncomfortable. reality that it could not pull off. any. 


unity move with non-Communist Opposition parties.. 
Besides, BJP is faced ‘with the liability that the. 


Shekhar. 

Differences within the 
of current significance are also getting clear. Chandra 
Shekhar, for instance, publicly pooh-poohed the idea, 
of V.P. Singh being acknowledged as the accepted 
leader of the entire Opposition. This is in glaring 
contrast to the stand of the Janata Party leader in 
Parliament, Madhu Dandavate, who has extolled 


the same V.P. Singh as the only leader capable of . 


f commanding the trust of the Opposition parties. On 
the issue of combating communalism,. ‘the Janata 
Party is hamstrung by the pronouncements of Syed 
Shahabuddin who continues to be one of its promi- 
ment leaders. - Meanwhile, the 


to command the political authority to keep the 
unity of the party intact. He is generally. regarded 
as an infant proxy for Chandra Shekhar. . 

_ ‘The situation within Lok Dal-B is’ marked by: 
dissonance in the entire set-up. Right at its incep- 
tion, 
dictated his terms— 
with BJP would be carried further into a coalition 


when he formed his Ministry. This has continued, .’ 


thereby turning’ into a farce the position . of party 
President H.N. Bahuguna. It is worth recalling 
that the strong point of Bahuguna has been his 
attachment to the Muslim minority.— a position 


which is hardly compatible with Devi Lal’s BJP 


alliance. 


Lok Dal-B has another drawback, With the: 


demise of Karpoori Thakur, it is virtually rudderless 
in Bihar — a serious shortcoming which tells heavily 
on the standing of the party as a leading Opposition 
force. In fact, Bahuguna’s position is truly pathetic 
today. , He leads a party which has hardly any 
standing as a 
as a dog-in-the-manger for the Opposition or a 
Trojan horse for the Congress-I. 
This has been brought out sharply during ‘the 
recent by-elections in Rajasthan at Pali and Khetri.: 
Not only has the Lok Dal failed to win either. of 
these seats, but its candidates ‘split the Opposition 
votes and BJP was the loser.. In’ both cases, Bahu- 
guna’s insistence on putting up Lok Dal candidates 
helped the Congress-I as it split the Opposition votes 
between BJP and Lok Dal. Bahuguna’s conspicuous 
silence since the election has thus tended to make 
him.an enigma ‘forthe Opposition as there are 
reports floating that. he may 
Congress-I, or help it by persisting in splitting 
` Opposition votes. _— : 
Meanwhile, Devi Lal’s scheme ofa federation of 


” 
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Janata Party on other issues 


juvenile President of - 
the Janata Party, Ajit Singh, can hardly be expected . 


Devi Lal as the Haryana Chief Minister,’ 
that is, that his electoral. alliance — 


national political force. But it can act . 


quietly slip back into - 


tor the Lok Dal but some of the other parties in. the 
Opposition particularly the Janata Party — nota 
very promising way to Opposition unity. 

BJP is regarded as the most well-knit party apart 
from the Communists. 


ed in the recent by-elections — the only party in the 


‘Opposition having to face such ‘an unredeemed- 


humiliation — the question ‘has arisen in BJP ranks 
as to the wisdom of going it alone. Although it is not. 
publicly voiced, the BJP leadership has to. face the 


RSS ‘chief Deoras -hasrun down the idea of any 
alternative coming up.against Rajiv Gandhi. 


éfhe Left, in contrast, isin a better position. It 


has made itself felt among the Centrists who are 
keen on enlisting the Left. However, there are squab- 
bles and infighting within the Left which led to the 
loss of one Assembly seat in West Bengal. Between 


CPI and-the -CPI-M there is bitter polemics i’ 


Andhra Pradesh wheré’ CPI-M has been going 
along with NTR’s Telugu Desam while CPI is 
fiercely opposed to it. As for all-in Opposition unity, 


the CPI-M general secretary is firmly opposed to any, 
understanding with BJP. This can hardly be said ^ 
- with any definiteness about some of the other party ` 
. stalwarts. All the same, the Left today is in a firm 


And yet within BJP one can - 
discern marked differences. After the defeats sustain-~ 


i 


sig 


Opposition parties has added confusion not only. -+ 


Z 


position to play a decisive role in the Opposition , 


-.camp, unlike its ineffectiveness at the time of the 


Congress collapse in 1977. ; 


As for the Jan: Morcha, it is yet to emerge as a' 


party: that is why the difference within it with regard. 


to approach to communal forces at the time of 


‘election led to misunderstanding between V.P. Singh~ ` 
and his Morcha colleagues, particularly Arif Moham- ` ` 


mad Khan, which has now. been sorted out. The 
strength of tbe Jan Morcha lies mainly in the Hindi 


belt, particularly U.P., where it poses a direct threat ' 


to the Congress-I majority. And if U.P. falls, can 
Rajiv hold the rest of the country? ` 


- . This overview of'the Opposition differences, how- 


ever, provides poor consolation for the Congress- 
which is being brought down by its own inner weak- 
ness and the discredit of its monopoly leader Rajiv 
Gandhi. Factionalism is acute in every state unit 
of the: Congress-I and even the recent poll reverses 
would not be able to silence it into unity. Rather, 
fault-finding has been intensified after the recent poll 
defeats. And top of it all, Rajiv Gandhi instead of 
having the image of a vote-catcher has fast been 
emerging asa political liability. Bofors was a com- 
mon issue in every constituency and brought havoc 
for the .Congress-I giving the lie to the Prime 


. Minister’s image-builders who had been confidently 


-predicting that outside the circle of urban elite, the ` 


Bofors scandal would ;have no effect. Today itis 
not only the Bofors buit'the exposure of the German 
submarine ‘deal that has been undermining Rajiv’s 


_ personal position as a political leader, The perspec- - 


tive before the Opposition haé,{therefore, to take into 


- account the possibility. of widening rift within the 


Congress-1.0) : (July 6) 





Perestroika. reaches People 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


aoe 


i ` agf the masses. sall over, Russia liad. not: been teal 
"for insurrection it must have: failed. The.’ only 


` <. reason for thé Bolshevik success ‘lay in their accom-- 


‘plishing the-vast.and- simple desires of the most 
profound strata of the people,‘ calling them to the 
task. of tearing down and destroying the old,:and 
. afterwards, in the smoke of falling ruins, cooperat- 


ing with them to erect. the framework of the’ 


+ news 


. Ti words of John Reed i in his gripping: Ten Days 
that Shook the World unfailingly came to one’s 
mind as one watched from afar the proceedings’ of 
the Nineteenth All-Union Conference: of -the Com- 
munist Party’ of the Soviet Union —'the first to take 
place since 1941 — that have unfolded a new vista’ 
in the Soviet Communists’ quest for a better ` world 

' under socialism. 

There is another*passage in the same book that:is 
both moving as well as relevant- to` the present 
developments in the USSR. Reed was réturning to. 
the capital, then known as: Petrograd, soon after the 
October-Revolution, “riding on the front seat of an 
‘autotruck, driven by a workman and filled with Red 


Guards”. The American eye-witness to the momen. 


‘tous events. of 1917 wrote: ‘‘Across the horizon 
‘spread the glittering lights of the capital, immeasu- 


rably more spleadid by night than by day; likẹ a 


. dike of-jewels on the barren plain. 
“The old workman who drove held- the wheel in 


one hand, while 'with the other he-swept the far- 


gleaming: capital i in an exultant gesture. 
© .§Minel’ he cried, his: face all alight. ` 
` now! My Petrograd!” `. 

Tt was that sense of mass ‘belonging’; true involve- 
ment with the Revolution that helped to sustain it: 


in the following years despite the fact that.people. . 


. were subjected to immense hardships. Today the 
USSR is a power none can ignore. And. yet there is- 
‘no: -gainsaying that that. sense of mass involvement. 
with the spirit, and ideals of the Revolution: bas pro- 

’ gressively declined. 

What Mikhail Gorbachev has been able to- achieve: 
till now is to bring about stirrings among the people 
in'the Soviet Union with the conviction - that they. 
could be involved in removing the stagnation that: 
has set-in thanks.to the cumulative effect of past 


aberrations. That is why. the Gorbachev initiatives.- 
since April 1985 found such remarkable. response: 


from the bulk of the populace in the USSR: : 
At a meeting with media executives on: May 7; 


Gorbachev lucidly explained the present task. “The - 
main thing to be done in every sphere of life, includ- ’ 


4 


potential of the entire people.” 


‘All mine. > 
- ing a broadside against Boris Yeltsin, the former 


oa 


ing: ihe spiritual sphere; i is to overcome the alienation, 
which; deplorably, occtirs under * socialism when it is 
deformed: by authoritarian-bureaucratic aberrations: 
Ati it is' only on the path of democracy, glasnost and: 
moral purification of our society .that alienation, 


_ bufeaucratism and ‘formalism can be- overcome. In 


this task we are aware of the vigorous «involvement 
of the enhanced political, intellectual and cultural: 


- The, Nineteenth CPSU Conference (held > in 
Moscow from J une 28 to July 2) was a brilliant testi- 
mony of that -“vigorous involvement of the enhanc- 
ed political, intellectual and cultural potential of the 
entire. people’ in the USSR. One could not but 
agree with the CPSU General Secretary when‘he: ` 
noted at the Kremlin Hall of Congresses (where the 
5000 odd. delegates to the Conference ‘met), “it is -a 
long-time since our Party and sociely had so broad; 
so:impassioned and so’ fruitful a’ discussion, with 
vital thinking, a large number of proposals, and 
often a sharp collision of opinions”. . 
The level of animated debate was truly unprece- 
dented; The ‘call by, the First Secretary of. the- 
Communist-Party in the Komi Autonomous Region 


F of, Siberia to bring to book all! those who had been: 


in:the ruling: hierarchy during the ‘period of. stag~. 
nation’ (and in that context his reference to Soviet: 
President, Andrei Gromyko among those whom he. 


- had-in mind) was followed by several speeches: 


defending. Gromyko for his past record. Yegor , 
Ligachev,.the Number Two in the CPSU Polit- 


‘Bureau; charged the publication. Moscow News with: 


resorting. to ‘ ‘yellow journalism” while also launch-' ' 


Moscow:party chief. -Yeltsin himself. openly’ criti- 


‘cised' Gorbachev’s proposed reforms as falling short 


of expectations and necessity, and did not mince- 
words: to attack Ligachev. 


-, Of particular significance was the manner- ‘in 


which the. present Moscow party chief was hooted 
and. booed. by the delegates (forcing him to abandon 
his speech half-way) just as he began showering 


“praises on: Gorbachev, ‘providing thereby a measure: . 
`-o the Path traverséd since the days of Leonid, 


Brezhnev. It was equally noteworthy: that 209 dele- 
gates expressed their dissent by voting ,against the 
proposal: for: a’ stronger- presidency; and Yeltsin’s 
plea for rehabilitation at the hedd of the Moscow 
party — turned down- by Gorbachev himself — 


< drew support,from å Section of the participants one: 


of whom unambiguously declared that “Yeltsin ` 
must have his due”. 
This. was ‘socialist pluralism’ in action. Theré. 


G 


Dy 


‘will be free fow of A “None will be victimised 
for airing an opinion different-from theofficial view.: 
‘These assurances of Gorbachev are: not just Iip- 


service. The realisation of those’ promises: ‘within the ` 


framework of socialism and one-party system is of 
no mean significance. 
The sweeping changes eoateniplited! by the Nine- 


teenth ‘Conference include (a) the’ formation -of,a` 


2250 strong Congress of People’s. Deputies asthe 
supreme body. of power in the country (instead-of 


“the 1500 strong Supreme: Soviet as at present), 750 


-deputies of whom are to be elected from public 


organisations, trade unions. and ‘the Young'Com- ~ 
such. as the Soviets, should never be.confused .. 


munist, League; (b) the: setting. up | “of a smaller, body 
of 400-450 deputies (elected by ‘the -Congress -of 
People’s Deputies) divided ‘in the bicameral: Supreme 
Soviet (of nationalities and the union); (c).election 
of First Secretaries of respective-Party Committees- to 
the post of Chairman of the Soviets (which implies 
‘that the CPSU General Secretary would be elected 
to the head of the Supreme Soviet); (d) restriction of 
election of all state and party personalities to the 
various posts to two terms of ten ~years;.(e) limiting: 
the election of: deputies of the Soviets to a single, 

five year term .of office. The. Conference further 


decided to shortly enshrine in the Constitution the , 


Tight of Soviet citizens to information; change the 
price system; and form a committee ‘to ‘ensure ‘the 
observance of the Constitution. : 

The resolutions on reforming the political’ system, 
Jegal reform, perestroika, glasnost, inter-ethnic rela- 
tions and combatting bureaucratism are genuinely 


: GOVERNMENT ` 
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'affirmedat.the Conferencė. 
` by erecting a monument in Moscow.” 


-at the helm had underlined: 


far-reaching in ‘content E E fundamental 
+-changes-. without disturbing the ` socialist ‘state-struc- 


'.ture, So also is the. decision to execute the proposal 


advanced at the Twentysecond CPSU Congress 
(during Khrushchev's time) to build a memorial-in, 
honour of the victims of Stalinist repression, “To, 


“restore justice with regard to the victims of lawless- 


ness sis our. political and moral duty,” Gorbachev 
“Let us: discharge this - 


- The-Eighth CPSU. Congress.in 1919 with Lenin 
Party collectives and the functions of state organs, 


. The 
Party- should implement its decisions through the 


“Soviet organs, within the framework of the Soviet 
. Constitution. The Party. tries to guide the activity, of ` 
‘the ‘Soviets, not to bed substitute for them.” This 


was, however, forgotten in practice.and the viola- 
tions of socialist legality and norms resulted in the 
Party usurping the power of the Soviets and thereby 
reducing the latter to ornamental bodies. Gorbachev 


: has sought to remove this aberration while restor= 


ing. the Leninist concept of delimiting the Party’s 


- power vis-a-vis the Soviets..- 


Truthfulness, openness, greater criticism and self- 
criticism — these are the watchwords in the. Soviet 
society under Gorbachev. Naturally it is an uphill 


‘task to tackle the tremendous backlog of the past. 


But that Gorbachev has dared to do so, even without 
the Soviet ‘society. experiencing the: ignominy of 
defeats and setbacks, speaks volumes, of the Soviet 


“The functions of-the ` ` 


leader's farsightedness and courage. ` a 
Many have predicted the sharpening of. clashes 
_ with the conservatives in the days ahead. Gorbachev 
- knows that better than anyone else. In his public 
< address on May 7 he had said: ‘We have entered, 
: figuratively speaking, the boost phase.of perestroika. 
_--And we have been able to foresee that 
. + Stage, these coming two to three years; will be very 
- difficult. Strategy is being. transformed . into:-real , 
‘ policy, into real social processes an 
. sections of society. We'knew that.we should. expect - 
. tension and that.a new situation would-emerge. And 
still... far from everybody has proved. prepared for 
this.” The-Nineteenth Conference itself was intended 
to give an irreversible direction to the reforms the 
Soviet leader has planned so that they were -not 


- torpedoed by the status-quoists. And he has achieved - 


a large measure of success in this endeavour. 
The resolution on perestroi 
ference proclaims: “The CPSU. will never allow a 


=., repetition of anything resembling the periods of the 





*s well-known definition’ of the ‘socialist. 
longer a state in the proper sense of 
the term” or even a “‘half-state”’, which gradually. develops 
into’ social self-government. Unfortunately, after _ Lenin’s 
death, the. prevailing approach to the state in theory — and, 
for that matter, in practice too — became one of treating - the 
‘state ih the “full”, that is old, meaning of the term.. State’ 
regulation was extended to an. inordinately:broad sphere of 
public activities. The tendency to encompass every nook of 

A life with detailed centralised planning and control literally 
straitjacketed society and became a-serious break on the 
‘civic organisations, and collectives. This’ 


initiative of people, civic organ 9 
„gave rise, among othèr things, to.. a “shadow”, economy and 
on the inability of state 


culture, which thrive .as parasites 1 i 
bodies to provide timely and adequate satisfaction of: the 

population’s material and spiritual requirements. , 
With state structures bureaucratised and the people’s social 
society became accustomed to single- 


creativity impaired, sc ame 1 
option and static thinking. A simplified, stunted image of 
le arose and still persists in 


socialist Government by the peop pe 3 
influencing people’s thinking, with the actual administration 
of power being identified not with the people’s political acti- 
vity, but, above all, with the executive agencies. . y 

Finally, the existing political system for: decades adapted 
not to organising social life within the framework of the law, 
but mainly to executing voluntaristic directives and instruc- 
the proclamation of democratic 


Let us recall Lenin’s 
state, as one`*‘which is no 


"tions. Such phenomena, as the amat 
principles in word and authoritarian action in deed, as plat- 
form exhortations about Government ‘by the ‘people and 


voluntarism and subjectivism in practice, as endless talk about 
democratic institutions and the actual trampling underfoot of 
the standards of the socialist way . of life, and a shortage of 
criticism and glasnost became fairly widespread and took firm 
root in the life of society. ` Ù bee 
The price paid for such methods was a heavy one: indiffe- 
rence, a reduction in the people’s social activity, ‘and the 
alienation of the working man from public ownership and 
management. It is this ossified system of Government, with its 
command-and-pressure mechanism, that is the cause of the 
"fundamental problems of perestroika: the economic reform, 
‘the development of the socio-cultural sphere, and the inculca- 
‘tion in people of a proprietary interest in everything that: goes 
on in the country. 
Tn the spring of 1985, 
for a renewal of socio-po 


the Party began a resolute struggle 
litical structures: A new economic 
mechanism is gradually being whipped -into shape. The 
character of social relations is changing. The legal basis of 
perestroika is being consolidated. We. are learning demo- 
argue and condùct a debate, to 


ei 
cracy and glasnos 
: 7 e are certainly not small things. 


t, learning to 
tell one another the truth. Thes 





the: sécond - 


d, affecting all, 


ka adòpted at the Con- . 


“-Reform’ of System: Why and How? ` 





peétsonality cult and -stagnation which caused. deep 
‘defarmations in socialist society, held back its deye- 
lopment for Whole decades-and resulted in huge loss 
of. life and countless moral and ideological losses.” 
-Gorbachev had-earlier pointed out that the “aim of 
perestroika is man and the means ot perestroika is 
mobilisation of the human potential”, adding: “We | 
- will press ahead with perestroika through that.” T he 
‘Nineteenth Conference has testified: that his words 
. were not empty.rhetoric. The massive mobilisation 
_ and involvement: of the people at the CPSU Confe- 
“rence is the most definite guarantee that the costly 
mistakes of the past will not be-permitted to recur. 
_ This is no wishful thinking. ; Life has proved the 
unreserved support “of the Soviet people behind 
Gorbachev’s reforms. One is truly witnessing the 
' renewal of the spirit of the October Revolution. That 
_is why what Gorbachev is engaged in at present is 
indeed a revolution — no less striking than the one 
that shook the world (and was captured * in John 


Reed’s writings) seventy years ago.Q 


’ 


`y 


: But the processes of democratisation — centrally and local- 
‘ty .— ‘are developing slowly. Today we must. have the 
.courage to admit that: if the political system remains imimo- 
bile and unchanged, we will not cope with the task of 
perestroika. Lee Oe we a : 

In raising the question of cardinally reforming the political 
system, we must proceed above all from a clear understanding 
of which of its qualities have stood the test of 'time and: are 
needed by us today, and which, on the contrary, have to be 
reduced to a minimum or overcome completely. 

_ This, it seems to us, should imply the accomp 
the following basic tasks: - nies f 
A First, everything’ must be done to include millions upon 

aul of people in administering the country in deed, not 
in word. 3 


Second, the maximum scope must be given to the processes 
of the self-regulation -and self-government’ of society, and 
the conditions must be created for the full development of 
the initiative of citizens, representative bodies of Government, 
Party and civic organisations, and work collectives: 

Third, it is necessary to adjust the mechanism „of the 
unhindered formation and expression of the interest and 
will of all classes and social groups, their coordination’ and 

_ realisation in the domestic and foreign policies of the Soviel 
state. i “i 

Fourth, the conditions must be'created for the further free 

. deyelopment'of every nation and nationality, for the streng- 

thening of their friendship aud equitable cooperation on, the 

principles. of internationalism. Ack 

Fifth, socialist legality, law and order, must be, radically 
strengthened so as to rule out any possibility of power being 

usurped or abused, so as effectively to counter bureaucrac) 
and formalism, and reliably guarantée ‘the: protection o. 
citizens’ constitutional rights and freedoms, and also | the 
execution of their duties with respect to society and the state. 

Sixth, there, must be a strict demarcation of the function: 
of Party and state bodies in conformity with Lenin’s ‘concep 
tion of the Communist ‘Party as a political vanguard o. 

society and the role of the Soviet state as an instrument o 
Government by the people. . i ' 
Finally,’ seventh, an effective mechanism must be estab 
- lished fo assure the timely ‘self-rejuvenation of the politica 
system with due consideration for changing internal , anc 
external conditions, a system capable of increasingly vigorou: 
developmeùt and of- introducing the principles of socialis 
democracy and self-government into all spheres of life. 


—Mikhail Gorbachev 
th All-Union CPSU Conference 


lishment ‘of 


{From speech at Nineteen 
Moscow, June 28, 1988) 
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. a directive setting up a National Planning Com- _ 


Decline of Planning and Public Sector after Nehru 


RC DUIT © O o o o 


Bom the concepts of. state ownership of the 

means of production, that i is, the public sector, 
and of planning had their roots in the freedom moye 
ment. The former, apart from being. referred to by 
the UP. Provincial Congress Committee under the 
influence of Jawaharlal Nehru, was first officially 
articulated -by the, Karachi session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1931. The Fundamental Rights 
Resolution passed by this session emphasised the 
need to own or, control the key industries and ser- 
vices, mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipp- 
ing and other means of public transport. The con- 
cept of planning came a few years later, and it was 
not till 1938 that the Congress President issued 


mittee with Nehru as its Chairman. The Committee 
functioned till independence, though its work was 
interrupted by Nehru’s terms in prison. Several 
of the sub-committees submitted their reports, 
though no final report was presented by the main 
Committee. 

Both ‘these concepts owned their origin to the 
socialist way of thinking. It is important to note 
this because both state ownership and planning can 


be and in fact have been, used for the capitalist, 


method of development in response to market forces. 
There were state enterprises in Nazi Germany, and 
more currently France has adopted indicative plann- 
ing to assess, and to the extent possible, modify the 
market forces by fiscal’'and monetary measures of 
the state. Such planning not only avoids physical 
controls, but uses state ownership mainly to under- 
take tasks, generally infrastructural in nature, which 
the private sector, particularly in poor, ‘developing 
countries, have neither the resources nor the capa- 


„city to undertake. 
Planning: of this type carries no assurance of dis-. 
‘tributional’ justice. 


Fiscal and monetary measures. 
of the state may rectify market aberrations, but can 
not canalise resources into channels that are marked- 
ly less profitable than those in ‘which they tend to 
flow. What is more, by depending on the private 
sector for growth it strengthens private capitalists, 
encourages the trend towards concentration and 
leads to a situation in which private entrepreneurs 


' acquire undue power to influence state policies. 


That our early planners did not envisage planning 
and state ownership merely as aids to growth, but 
as means for distributional -justice, without undue 
concentration of wealth and economic power.in a 
comparatively few hands, is evidenced -not only. by 
contemporary statements of the leaders before inde- 
pendence but by the promises made after indepen- 


This article is based on a lecture delivered by 
the author. under the joint. auspices of the 
Oxford-Cambridge Society of India and the India 
International Centre on March 3, 1988. 
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l dce to prevent distorted srowih; The concern with 


concentration of wealth and economić power is 
reflected in the Article against such concentration 
inserted in the Chapter on Directive Principles of 
State Policy in. the’ Constitution. The’ purpose of 
planning, on the other hand, is set forthin the 
Resolution setting up the Planning: Commission 
which not only requires the Planning Commission 


“to make an assessment of the material capital and 
-human resources of the country... 
. the possibilities of augmenting such of resourees as’ 


.and investigate 


are found to be deficient in relation tothe nation’s 
requirements.”’, but asks the Commission inter alia 
to “formulate a Plan for..the most effective and 
balanced utilisation of the country’ s resources”, and 

“ona determination of priorities, define the stages 
in which the Plan should be carried out and propose 
the allocation of resources for the completion of 
each stage”. 





It is this concept of the available resources being 
allocated by the Plan to desired channels of invest-. 


ment that distinguished our plans from what is 


. referred to as Indicative Planning which leaves such’ 


allocations to be determined by market forces. It is 
also this feature that gave rise to the need. for a 
public sector capable of undertaking such ‘ ‘unprofit 
able” investments themselves, and dominant enough 
to set the pattern of investment in the economy as 
a whole. The latter function was sought to be sup- 
plemented by a system of controls which ensured 
that the private. sector was kept within the ‘‘disci> 
pline of the plan.” 

These functions of the plan and of the public 
sector have for all practical purposes been aban- 


' doned. Plans will no doubt continue to be formul- 


ated, and the public sector may well continue to get 
larger and. still larger allocations, at least in finan- 
cial terms, and on paper. And yet, behind this 


appearance. of continuity there has been a change in © 


substance. A dominant position is no longer sought 
for the public sector, the areas reserved for public 
enterprises are being increasingly encroached upon, 
the system of control .over the private sector 
progressively dismantled, and policies like- self- 
reliance compromised. Growth on which atten- 
tion is now almost solely concentrated, there 
can continue to be, until at least the "contradict 
tions inherent in a distorted form of growth 


overwhelm the positive factors of growth, but- 


justice. will elude us. Itis in‘ this sense that there 
has been a decline both in planning and in the deve- 
lopment of public enterprises in post-Nehru India, © 
Numerous signs of this decline are noticeable even 
‘in a statistical form, specially from the beginning of 
the eighties, for whicha new strategy of develop- 
ment was conceived. The reduced emphasis on the 
public sector, relatively ‘to the private sector, is for 
instance noticeable from the following Table. 


1 


‘Share.in India’s Total Plan ‘Outlay 
_ (griginal estimates) = 
“VI. WEI 


sw iT TIT Iv -V 
pori Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan 
Public Sector 54.07 64.66 63.92 69.57. 56.62 51.70 
a. Current Deve- > `’ ` ; 
lopment outlay— |. 10.35. 9.02. , 10,95 7.84 7.40 
b. Investment 54.07. 54,31 54.90 58,62 48.78 44:30 


2. Private Sector 


Investment 45.93 35.34 36.08 30.43: 43.38 48.30 
3: Total Plan Bo e 2 3 y 
Outlay 100 100 100 100- 100. -100 


Source? Compiled from Plan Documents 


`: The Table shows that public sector investment 


the Government with only’ one option, that is, 
market , borrowing, but such ‘brrowing creates a 


Vicious circle. Debt servicing as an item of expen- 


- diture grows, and interest on market borrowing has, 


which rose gradually to 58.62 percent ‘of the total 


plan outlay, against the private sector investment of 
30.43 per cent in'the Fifth-Plan, declined in the next 
two ‘Plans with the result that in the Seventh Plan, 
for the first time since the Second Plan, investment in 
the private sector exceeded-that in the public sector.’ 
- This is not surprising, for in recent years the con- 


' tribution of the Government administration to the 


gross. public sector ‘savings has become negative. 
This means that the current revenues are insufficient 
to meet even the non-plan expenditure of.the Gov- 
ernment, leavin g nothing either for current develop- 


‘ment outlay or for investment in public enterprises. 


This is what is referred to as “‘tesource crunch”. It 
has happened for two reasons. One, is to reduce deli- 
berately the rates of Diréct Taxes (that is, income 


ti 


` tax, wealth tax, agricultural income ‘tax ‘and land | 


. prices sufficiently c o. e 
` resources. There is, however, a limit to the extent 


< revenue) which are generally progressive in nature 


and whose incidence is generally on the more. affluent 
sections of the community. Thus the percentage of 


- Direct Taxes to the total tax revenue fell from 36.79 


-in 1950-51 to 15.18 in 1984-85. Reliance on Indirect 


7 Taxes on the other hand is reflected by the fact that 


while they:formed 4.1 per cent of .GDP (at curent 
market prices) in 1950-51, they rose to 14.4. percent 
in 1984-85 while Direct Taxes practically stagnated, 
tising from 2.6 per cent at the beginning to 2.8 per- 
cent at the end. of the ‘period, though in the 
mid-years, 1975-76, it had risen to 3.6 per cent. - 
‘With the policy constraint on Direct. Taxes ‘and 


l the-impracticability, in-fact unfairness, of relying on’ 


‘Indirect Taxes beyond'a limit, the Government has’ 
to fall back partly ‘on the resources generated .by 
the: public enterprises, and partly on market borrow- 


“ ing and deficit fidancing. The former, that is: the 


resoureces of the public enterprises available to the 
Plan, were thus liberally, in’ fact unrealistically, 


estimated at-3.6 per cent of the GDP for the Seventh , 


Plan, while the corresponding figure for the Sixth 


` Plan was only 2.1 per cent. This does not, however, 
» . help except as a political device to place. the: blame 


‘for any shortfall on the public enterprises, unless the 
Government is prepared to increase the administered 
in order to . generate. these 


this can be done, for increasing the administered 
prices is tantamount to taxing these commodities. 
The ‘Government has therefore, to fall back: on 


the latter, that is market borrowing -and deficit - 


financing, to finance the Plan. Deficit financing is; 
however, strongly inflationary in nature, and .the 
prudent limit set for the five year period of' the 
Seventh Plan, namely Rs 14,000 crores, has already 
been exceeded in the first three years. This leaves 


already become the single highest item of expenditure, 


exceeding even Defence expenditure which itself has . - 


grown considerably in recent years to Rs, 13,000 
crores.. ' This increases the total expenditure of the 
Government to meet which further borrowing has to` 
be resorted to. `, w me i : 
- Failure to raise Direct Taxes adequately. in order.. 


_ to spare the affluent sections of the community and. 
to provide incentives for private investment is thus. - 


one:of the reasons for- the resource constraint in 
which the Government finds itself. The second ; 
reason, which is the obverse of the coin, ‘is the’ 
Government’s inability to control its non-Plan 


expenditure. Apart from proliferation of the Gov- - 


ernment establishments and the sizeable increase in 
Defence expenditure, about whose cost-effectiveness. 
considerable doubts have been expressed, subsidies 
form a growing item: of expenditure. This includes 
subsidies on water, power, fertilisers: and various: 


inputs of a` resource-intensive form. of cultivation, ‘\ 


apart -from ‘subsidies needed to maintain a high 
level of procurement prices. A good proportion of : 
the beneficiaries of these subsidies in the rich. What 
is- more they are influential, and control rural votes 
which politicians, irrespective of party they belong , 
to, can not afford, to disregard. The prospects are 
therefore, not only for the subsidies to continue, but’. 
to.grow in magnitude, regardless of their effect on the 
national budget. -. A oN Bs 
The financial threat to the plan outlay posed. by 
resource constraint arising out of factors which have ; 
been’ mentioned ` is supplemented by deliberate’ 
dismantlément òf the control ‘system underpinning . 
the plans. Planning, as we have noted, was.initiated 
as an exercise to canalise scarce resources into chan- 
nels, investments in which would contribute most to 
the objective of self-reliant development for the benefit 
of the hitherto deprived sections of the community.: 
As a corollary, this meant that resources should not, 


„at least in any significant manner, be allowed to - 
‘flow into' channels less important for this objective. | 


This was the rationale of the system of licensing 
industries which -had been introduced in the fifties. 
The Industrial Policy Statement, 1980, followed 
by subsequent : announcements, however, dealt a 
death blow to the system. By a series .of decisions, . 
not only were the lawbreakers, that is, those.who 
had deliberately exceeded the’ capacities licensed, 
rewarded, but they ‘were told that the highest level 
of production attained-by them in the last few years 
will be regularised too. It was not appreciated: that 
this robbed the. licence system completely of ‘its: 
significance., Licence capacity was no longer to be 
determined by the priority attached to a given line ° 
of production in the Plan, but by ‘what the licence | 
found it profitable to produce even in disregard of ° 
the licence. The violence to the concept of planning . 


‘was justified on the-ground of production, but even 


on this ground, even ifone were to disregard’ the, 
nature. of production, it had little to commend 


a 


itself. A:study by the Corporate ` Studies Group of .. 


the IIPA has revealed that even while excess capa- ` 


cities were being regularised, these related only to” 


6.3 per cent of the cases licensed where the excess, 
had been more than 25 per cent of the licensed 


a’ 


a 


Pe Ey Pee Re ee ee ae 
éapacity, that is, in excess of the margin allowed by 


the licences themselves. No notice was taken of the | 


76.7 per cent of the cases where-the licensed capa- 
city had not. béed .reached at all. If production 
was the. main:.concern these cases” should have 
been, examined, and whére necessary; fresh licences 
issued. — S a E S 
“Gradually, during the first quinquinnium of the 
eighties, and more vigorously in /the second, the 
entire framework of planning and of its objectives 
was. dismantled. Large areas of productian were 
freed of licence requirements which meant in that 
these areas scarce resources were allowed to flow in, 
irrespective of considerations of priority from the 
social: point of view. Anti-concentration measures 


were relaxed by the simple device of placing all_ 
companies with assets not exceeding Rs: 100: crores ' 
outside the purview of the MRTP Act. Foreign, 


investment was encouraged in the name. of produc- 
tion and modernisation, -and -though the need to 


absorb foreign technology with the help of local> 


R&D was recognised, little organisational and 
financial efforts were made for the purpose. Import 
liberalisation replaced the policy of import, substi- 
tution on’a mechanical acceptance of the classical 
theory that competition alone ensures efficiency. 
Production became the sole concern of development, 
and growth rate its index..In the changed scenario 
there is little need for planning, or for the pablic 
sector. The. most that is needed is for a programme 
of public investments in infrastructural areas like 
communications and power to subserve: the ..growth 
process, and since resource contraints in any case 


{ 


part, the growth process has necessarily to be domi- 
nated by the private sector for whom detailed Plan- 
ning is an unnecessary impediment. -A decline in, the 


planning process and in the role of the public enter-. . 


prises is inevitable in the circumstances. 


. WHY do the concepts of planning and of'state 
enterprises Which had received such. strong political 


support before and immediately after independence ' 


have to face these. prospects of decline less than four 


decades thereafter? This is‘an important question, - 


not only for academic speculation, but to provide: a 
guide for- future action. This paper, however, for 
reasons of space, must confine itself to the fact of. 
decline, which is still imperfectly recognised, and 
the consequences thereof, leaving the reasons for the 
- decline for separate consideration. Nevertheless 
there is one factor of which a brief mention must 


be made and that is:the role that state: enterprises 


have played in the three decades of planning.- A 
` feeling has been created that the. state enterprises 
. have failed, and that therefore there. need be to. 


growth process. How true is thi? = . | ae 

This feeling, assiduously - propagated to justify 
resort. to the private sector, is neither- factually 
correct nor logically relevant. The fact is’ that 
public enterprises by themselves carry no assurance 
of public service. .It depends how they arè dealt with, 
‘to -what purpose and for what objéctive. Public 
enterprises used by politicians who control them to 
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prevent the public sector from taking a more active’ 


_ regrets to turn to the private sector to dominate our 


Pons sub i ME ors ae TEE 
advance their personal or party objectives, or by the l 
intermediate levels of society to provide employment 

commercial profits to themselves, cannot obviously 


benefit, the masses to the ‘extent-they should., Even `` 
otherwise; public enterprises with a: variety of 


/ objectives to-.pursue and norms of conduct to. .° 


` adhere to cannot .be judged by the simple criterion ‘ 
of commercial profit. As a senior Economic Adviser ` 
to the Government of India, Dr Shankar Acharya, 
_writing in his personal capacity put it:¥ ee el 
“Through studies of individual enterprises and | 
sectors/sub-sectors abound, ‘it is difficult to come. 
by rigorous appraisals of the efficiency of resource use ' 
by the PSEs (public sector enterprises) as a whole. | 
‘As a matter of research priority, it is very important 
to address this lacuna purely financial-indicators are. 
obviously inadequate yardsticks of performance 
when enterprises are espécially charged with the’ 
‘objectives other than the maximisation of-commer- 
cial profits”. Dr: Shankar Acharya in his essay, 
“India’s Fiscal Policy” in Part Six'(page 293) of the. | 
volume “THE INDIAN ECONOMY” published by. - 
Oxfort’ University Press in co-operation with the Cen- 
tre for Asian Development Studies, Boston University) 
The absence of objective studies of public sector 
is aggravated by the bias which enters in the debate. , 
While a good deal is heard about the “inefficiency” 
of public enterprises, one does not hear much about 
the -growing incidence of> sickness in the private, 
sector. According to the Economic Survey, 1987-88, 
however, there were’ as in December 1984,-714 large 
‘units - with an outstanding bank-liability of Rs. © 


3287.02 crores-and a further -1250 medium size units `. 


with an additional liability of Rs 281.37 crores, that ` 
were sick. It is also-often overlooked that much of 
the black money is generated in the private sector -by 
way of over-invoicing, under-invoicing and tax evasion. 
It is not, however, the’ relative operational effi- 
ciency of the two sectors that is the main point at ` 


issue: What is at issue is whether the private sector .° 


with its objective of profit maximisation can bean 
adequate vehicle of development in a planned eco- . 
nomy that does not necessarily function in response 
‘to market forces. And even to the extent that the 
private sector does function in such an economy, 
can it without effective counter-measures, be relied 
upon.to avoid concentration of economic wealth 
and power inafew hands to the detriment of 
“ society?. If the answers to these questions are, as 
they must be,-in the negative, reliance must neces- . 
sarily be placed on public enterprises. ` If.the public, 
enterprises are not at present efficient, the task is 
to make them so, by proper handling and:by setting ` 
the right objective. This is not an impossible task 
except to those who choose to adhere, to the view i 
that Government ownership (not necessarily manage- 
ment) is necessarily inferior to privdte ownership: - 
even. when the latter ownership is an absentee: one," 
divorced from actual management. In any case, 
it is no ‘more {ogical to‘turn to the private sector 
‘because the public sector is “inefficient” than to 
handover the security forces of the country to private 
‘parties because, functioning under the Government, 
they are’-unable to maintain law and order ade- | 
quately, - >, re: 


‘ What doés this decliné in planning’ and the public 
sector portend? Perhaps the most important conse- 
quence of planned development being replaced, or 
at least largely replaced, by competitive, market 
development is to encourage the acquisitive instincts 
in place_of those for common good. Competition 
ina Society which by tradition has been inegali- 
tarjan and where a large proportion of population, 
euphamistically referred to as the weaker sections, 
are too poorand weak to stand up for their own 
` rights, has .opened up avenues for exploitation and 
corruption. The values in evidence during ‘the 
freedom movement have been decimated. Instead of 
common pursuit of social good, irrespective. of 
personal considerations, the ruling value ‘today in 
each one for himself with personal success as the 
' only objective. The change is noticeable in all 
‘spheres of life, economic, political and social, and 
threatens the most cherished values of economic free- 
dom, national-integration and secularism. 
On the economic side, even if the’ rate is. main- 
tained growth becomes distorted without planning. 
Dr Malcolm Adiseshiah, in his Mid-year Review of 
the Economy, 1987-88, has referred to several such 
- distortions. One is that “the improved growth 
‘performance in the Sixth and the first two years of 
. the Seventh Plan are somewhat illusory’; because 

the largest component of this growth is the tertiary 
sector, and not the commodity producing sectors, 
that is, agriculture, mining, manufacturing and 
electricity generation..As Dr Adiseshiah points out 


“the country” output of physical goods is keeping. 


ahead of population by a very thin margin.” 
The second distortion is regional disparity. Here 
` again Dr Adiseshiah’s conclusion is that “the dis- 
parity is not only.wide as between States, it has been 
increasing over-time.” He points out that “the 
growth rates of the best performing States in relation. 
to others was 2.8:1 in the Sixth Plan compared to 
2.7:1 in the. Seventies and 1.9:1 inthe Sixties,” 
- “National development has widened regional-inequa- 
lities.”’, he concludes. i 


The most disturbing distortion, however, is not ` 


merely that poverty remains unalleviated, and 
inequality is on the increase, but that the attitude 
towards these phenomena has changed. It is bad 
enough that the former pledge to remove poverty 
(Garibi Hatao)' on the basis of which the ruling party 
won a resounding election victory in 1971 remains 
‘largely -unredeemed. It is worse still that in an 
. apparent bid to redeem the pledge the Government 
has adopted measures which enable them to claim, 
without ‘convincing proof, that poverty is being 
liquidated while in fact thé problems of inequality 
and,want not only remain unaffected but tend to 
grow in intensity. a 

‘The recent claim of -the Government that the 
number of persons below the poverty line has been 
` reduced considerably is disputed by many competent 
economists. The Government, however, persists in. 
this claim without refuting the objections raised-by 
the economists. Be that as it may, the discussion 
' centres round a certain income level which is 
‘ regarded as the poverty line, and whether or not 
certain groups of persons have, at a given point- of 


time, incomes above or below this level. How stable. 


this income is, is nota matter for discussion; nor 
how it compares with incomes of other : sections of 


the population. 5 

It is well known that in order to relieve the inci- 
dence of poverty and the handicaps arising therefrom 
the, Government has adopted certain special 
measures to alleviate poverty. The measures are 
certainly welcome to relieve suffering, but with the - 
exception of the Integrated Rural Development 


Project (IRDP), they are measures only for offering 


employment to rural people.: They are not only 
dependent on the finances that can be made avail- 
able to them by the Governments, both.the Central 
and the State, but since they create little income- 


- yielding assets they offer little prospects for conti- 


nued employment, except on the basis of recuring 
financial allocations. That is why the Seventh Plan 
itself admits (Volume 1, Chapter 3, para 3.28 page 
33) that “‘these anti-poverty programmes cannot be 
themselves expected,to remove poverty On a sus- 
tainable basis.” : : 


The irony of the situation is that the anti-poverty 
measures, which instead of being integrated in the 


‘productive process of the economy, are supèr- 


imposed on them, merely. seek to minimise the 
suffering, much of which is created by the produc- / 
tive process itself: The present strategy of growth 
based on market. forces is not oriented towards the 
poor, who are unable to influence these forces. 
With modernisation leading to capital-intensive units 
even employment: opportunities are threatened. The ` 
benefits of growth, therefore, accrue more and more 
to the rich, except those that “trickle down” to the 
poor. With preventive measures very largely dis- 
mantled, competition generates concentration ‘of 
wealth and economic power, for those who have are 
always better placed to get more. Inequality, there- 
fore, grows apace, and the anti-poverty measures, 
engaged on keeping the body and soul of the poor 
together and at best in helping them over the sub- 
sistence ‘level merely seek to minimise the incidence 
of the handicaps created thereby. i 


_It is a sign of the time that the debate has” shifted ` 
from the problem .of concentration of wealth and 
economic power to that of poverty line. Even the 
task of reducing the number below the poverty line 
may, however, prove too arduous for an-economy in 
which the production relations are aligned to serve 
the more affluent sections. There is no doubt that 
inequality will grow anda dual society brought in 
existence, if it has not come already. 


Our present day concerns are typical of this dual 
society. We subsidise heavily agricultural inputs like 
water, power and fertilisers and benefits those who 
can afford these inputs. We are concerned with 
“remunerative prices’ for farmers who have sur- 
pluses to sell. Traders, and even professionals, are 
allowed to evade taxes with immunity and enjoy 
their illegal incomes. The petty bourgeois employees 
of the Government have their pay-scales revised, and 
the organised workers agitate for index-linked rates ? 
of Dearness Allowance. But what about the un- 
organised workers and slum dwellers in urban areas 


-and the artisans, the marginal farmers and the land- 


less workers in rural areas? They have to fend for 
themselves. : f ' 
The only question which hovers over us and will 
continue to do so is: Is a Dual Society: Consistent 
with the.Democratic Polity that we have Adopted? {3 
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pusar India abounds in poverty. Both in absolute 
and in relative terms, rural poverty represents a 
staggering dimension. The official figures, of course 
claim that a regime of declining poverty is gradu- 
ally ushering in. But there is no scope for complac- 
‘ency. It is stilla substantial figure. Poverty affects 
40 per cent of the rural population and 28 per 


. cent of the urban population in India. In terms of 


Z 


| 


the number of people, our rural sector contains 222 
million poor people as compared to 51 million poor 
people in the urban sector. A feel about the struc- 
ture of Indian poverty can be had from the follow- 
ing table (Table 1). i 
. TABIE1 . | 
„Structure of Poverty in India 


Nature of Poor (Million) 





Year 

. Rural Urban Rural Urban 
1960-61 138 ’ 29 38 . 40 
1970.77: _ 200 41 45 41 
1977-78 253 54 51. 38 
1984-85 222 51 40. 28 


—————m OOO z 
Source: 1985 Budget NSS Reports and Seventh Plan, Docu- . 


` ment. 


Why isthe manifestation of poverty niore pro- 


nounced and pervasive in the rural sector than in. 


the urban sector? A satisfactory answer to this 
question cannot be provided simply in terms of an 
economic explanation. The answer indeed involves’ 
a lot of political-economic issues. These issues are 
not apolitical but are responsible for the formula- 
tion of ‘a set of policy: which adversely affects 
resource allocation and income-generation- in 
the rural sector, which - ultimately finds expres- 


sion in the genesis’ of a disproportionately large - 


quantum of poverty in the rural sector. > : 
The basic burden of the present paper is to 
bring out some political-economic explanations of 


- rural poverty in India, in terms of misallocation of 


’ ourinvestiblé resources.jThe present paper will apply, 


at some length, Michael Lipton’s basic thesis on 
urban-biasedness in the context of Indian economy’. 
In particular, we shall focus ‘on the question of: 
allocation of resources as between urban and 
rural sectors, of the Indian economy. In our. 
view, both the genesis‘ and the intensification 
of rural poverty in India can be explained in terms 
of the misallocation of our resources. A note of 
caveat. In our analysis, rural sector will represent 
agricultural sector and.-urban sector will represent 


manufacturing or industrial sector. Though such - 
terminological swappings are not warranted in a- 
strict economic. sense, we still feel that for the pre-_. 
sent type’ of exercise, these synonyms can perhaps: 


The author is a Reader in the Department of 
Economics, ‘Punjab University, Chandigarh. 
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Political Economy of Rural Poverty. 


` Indian planning process is highly class-biased®, 


-be used without committing a gross categorical , 


misconception?. Be that as it may, as we will show, 


in semblance and substance, Lipton’s , basic thesis . 


stands vindicated so far as allocative inefficiency | 


can,be regarded as the cause of rural-urban income | 


differentials and of higher incidence of poverty in 
rural India. eee Seige a lita 


: © 
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THE history ofall the hitherto developing econo- f 


mies is the history of exploitation of the rural. 
sector.- In course of economic development, reso- 


= urces in the form of men and materials are drawn 


away from`the rural sector for the development, of 


`> ‘the urban sector. This historical process of squeez-. 


ing the rural sector is borne out in the cases of 


= ——' many developed countries of t Š 
Poverty (%) - y p ntries he present-day world, 


Soviet Russia provides an eloquent testimony to this 
great historical 
effect created in the process of exploitation of the 
rural sector, it becomes the victim of increasing 
pauperisation®. The process of exploitation of the 
tural sector for the development of the urban 
sector may be through different mechanisms, such 
as, a discriminatory terms of trade, putting of high 
quality human capital resources (rural-brain drain), 
higher taxation and the like. However, all these ' 
mechanisms may not-be applied with same rigour 


truth. Owing to the backwash ; 


and intensity in all the countries. These may be. . 


having various operational trade offs and mixes,. 


depending onthe policy framework of the‘urban . 


sector.. However,- the point that emerges pretty 
clear from the development scenarios of the present 
LDCs is that rural sector is bearing the main brunt 
of development and is getting thereby an unequal 
treatment from the policy-makers. f 
One of the main reasons for the increase in rural., 
poverty in. India is the wilful neglect of our rural 
sector. ` This is evident, from the formulation and. 
implementation of our five year plans. In the 
matter of formulation of plan priorities, rural people/ 


institutions are not involved at any stage, nor are their 


problems considered in the proper perspectives. The 
plans are formulated and implemented by burea- 
crats who may not have their roots in the cities but 
have grown overtime many a linkage with cities and 
towns. Unfortunately, the whole planning process 


.in India is a burning example of alienation of the 


rural sector. The growing basic needs of the rural- 
sector such as electricity, communication and clean 
drinking water, cannot be provided owing to the 
so-called shortage of resources, while crores of 


¿rupees are thrown out in. festivals and, fanfares. 


What a travesty of development! _ The rural poor-are 
made to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune for no fault of their own. In praxis, the: 
I It is 
in favour of the urbanites and against the ruralites. : 


-Ii 


This is' borne out, inter alia, from the pattern of allo- 
cation of resources under Indian Five Year Plans 
(FYPs), to which we will turn in the next section of 
our analysis, 
© , 

THE neglect of our rural sector .can be gauged from 
the allocation pattern of our investment. As is well- 
known, in a developing capital-scarce economy, 
like ‘ours, investment should be -allocated to such 
areas where capital-requirement is low, and at the 
same time, output generation per unit of capital is 
high. ` In other words, the investment criterion 
should be one of low capital output ratio*. This is 
mainly so because in a developing country, ‘ the 
principal constraint to economic development and 
growth is the shortage of capital. All LDCs are 
capital-shy countries, and India is not an exception. 
Granted that such `a strategy of invéstment is a 
desirable and suitable one for India, it must be 
realised that ‘agriculture’ becomes the primary 
candidate for higher share of our investible resources, 
for the capital-output ratio in agriculture is much 
lower than in the industrial sector, and that this 
trend has remained clear in different FYPs in India 
(vide Table 2). p 





TABLE 2 
Capital-Output Ratio Under Plans’ 
Pees. Be £ =. 8 

BS ss Së 85 85 S8 ES ES 

Ra Ss RA SR SX EA Fa Ha 
Agriculture 2.48 2.51 4.37 1.96 3.63 3.35 4.75 6.56 
and allied i 
services 


Mining & 5.52 7.49 6.67 29.76 11.46 8.73 6.96 7.63 
Manufact- i 
uring 


Note: Various Plan Documents and their Technical Notes 
: * Estimated . : 


A cursory glance at the table makes it abundantly 
clear that capital-output ratio is much lower in the 
agricultural (rural) seetor as compared to mining 
and manufacuring’. ` But quite contrary to the 
rational expectation, we can find that our plans have 
consistently allocated moré resources to the indus- 
trial sector and not to the agricultural sector. This 
astonishing fact is brought out in the. following table 
(See, Table 3). 

As the table shows, excepting in two plans (First 
Plan and Seventh Plan), the percentage distribution 
of plan outlay in the public sectors has remained 
much higher for the industrial ‘sector throughout. 
The figures for agriculture also include outlay for 
community development as well. Thus, the actual 
amount allocated to agriculture alone can be said 
to be still smaller. The First Plan being the plan 
for food and fibre, had to give much emphasis on 
agriculture, but subsequently, the emphasis is 
withdrawn unjustifiably, as is exepected in an urban- 
biased strategy of development that India has been 
following. A lower percentage distribution of outlay 
on industry in the Seventh Plan is. indeed an optical 
illusion. In fact, the overall reduction in the 


12 


í 


TABLE 3 . 


Investment Allocation Pattern in the Public Sector 
(% Distribution) 


I 


= 
~ > $28 = 

Peas 3s vS xS >S pS = = 

SS S S: SS S38 SS BS VS 

Sa Sa Sa Se Fa AN SE SA 

i 


Agriculture 14.8 11.7 12.7 16.7 14.7 12.3 13.6*_12,6* 


and Com- 

munity Deve- 
lopment . 
Industry & 2.8 20.1 201 18.2 13.7 11.0 
Minerals rn 


gover : Indian Economic Statistics (Ministry of Finance), 


22.8 | 18.2 


TE Iaa 
Note : *These figures include outlay ‘on Special Area Pro- 
gramme and on Rural Development 


public sector outlay on the industrial sector is 
because of the broadening of classification of power 
sector. Thus, the Seventh Plan outlay on industry 
(11 per cent) is not strictly comparable with the out- 
lays of other plans. The same is true about the 
Sixth Plan outlay in the industrial sector, In contrast 
to this, we find that outlays on agriculture in the 
Sixth and Seventh plans show hi ghly inflated figures 
because these include expenditures on Special Area 
Programmes and Rural Development. The actual 
expenditure on agriculture is, ‘thus, considerably- 


- lower than the figures shown under these two plans. 


‘However a comparison in terms. of percentages 
may be highly slippery and risky. In fact, one needs 
` to know the figures in actual absolute terms of rupees 
spent in various FYPs. This is shown in the follow-. 


ing table (Table 4). This table shows the same trend . 


and tenor as is depicted by Table 3. We can, thus, 


find a very clear picture of misallocation of our 
scarce investible resources. —.,. * l 


TABLE 4 . 
Public Sector Outlay on Agriculture and Industry 
(Crores of Rs) 


Agriculture 354 510 1068 1037 2728 4766 10539 2 
Industry 138 790 1520 1537 3338 9691 13237 19708- 


Source : Various Plan Documents ` 


One can, of course, put forward a host of argu- 


ments for the allocation of larger and larger chunk - 


of our resources for the development of our rural 
sector, for the generation of more income and’ 
employment, so that relative sectoral poverty is 
reduced. Some of these reasons are economic and 
some are moral, Even if.we stick to pure economic. 
rationality, we cannot justify the neglect of our 
resources, particularly when the capital-output ratios 
are much lower in the rural areas. Moreover,’ from 
the point of view of social egalitarianism, which our 
planning aims at bringing about, it is necessary to 
allocate more resources to a sector where inequality 
is the least. „There are a number of studies available 
in India which bring home the fact that income, 


r 


expenditure and wealth inequalities are much lower 
in the rural sector as compared to these in the ‘urban’ 
sector.2 A strategy of investment allocation giving 
priority to the rural sector can indeed go a longway.. 


‘in reducing ‘social tension, exploitation and class-: 


conflict in a country like India. eee re 
From .what has been adumbrated earlier (see Table 
3), it is easy to construe that the pattern of invest- 
ment allocation, that is being ‘followed in India is ` 
highly, and quite unjustifiably, - skewed in favour of 
urban sector and is decidedly discriminatory against 
the rural sector. For equitable distribution of- 
income, which is essential for reducing the growing. 
sectoral inequalities in India, and which the state’ 
openly declares as one of the official. objective func- 
tions, it is very -essential to divert more and more” 
resources to that sector which has lesser inequality,’ 
‘for it will give rise to more equal and desirable 
income and wealth distribution pattern. The sector 
which satisfies this equity criterion is once again our 
rural sector. Wecan now glean some idea about 
our urban-rural income gap from the, following tabl 


` (Table 5). l 


TABLE 5 


Sectoral Income Differentials in India 
(Constant Prices : 1970-71=100) 


Year „Per capita Income Urban-Rural Coefficient of 


Rural Urban Income Gap Variation ` 
1950-51 to 407 658 251 Pe eee 
1952-53 i Cyan X100 
1959-60 to 457, 714 257 4.67 21.7. 
1961-62 i l f (Rural) (Urban) 
. 1969-70 tò 455 913, 458 ; . 
1971-72 ee ` 
1979-80 to 430 -1131,9 © 701. 
1981-82 - fe eens Ae : 





Note : (i) Per Capita Income Data are taken from National - 


` Income Statistics, ‘Govt: of India. See also Sher- . 


_ Bill s article in Mainstream, 5th March, 1988. 
(ii), Coefficients of variations are estimated by us. 


The above table, using thirty years’ real income . 
data reveals.the growing income differentials bet- 
ween, urban and rural sectors®. It should be noted 
that higher income in the urban sector cannot be 
due to higher prices prevailing in that sector because 
these data are, based on’ constant prices. In other 
words, since we.have used real income data, price 
variation does not bias our result. Lower values 
of coefficient of variations for the rural sector 
show more uniformity, consistency.and stability in 
the rural income level,;-as compared to the urban. 
income. However, this méasure cannot be used as 
a measure of inequality.. | All said and. done, it 
can be presumed from.-thé table that in the past, our 
strategy of investment allocation, of which income 
is the fruition, has remained essentially an income 
inequality-induced strategy, for it has allocated . 


_ more and more resources to the urban sector which 


produces more inequality not only- in terms of 


-personal income’ distribution, but- also in the 
_ distribution of wealth ‘and consumption spending. 


Needless to say, one can know the correct extent. 


x 


t 
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. necessary for the generation of income. 


f 


"of: inequality through’ the measure of Gini Coefii- 
cients. © In the. following table (Table 6), we have ` 
presented Gini;Coefficients for income, wealth and 
consumption spending in India for a few years for 
which the necessary data could be made available”. 


' Table 6 - 


Sectoral Inequalities in Income, Consumption and Wealth 








= Gini Co- Gini Coefficients | Gini Coefficients for 
Sector efficient for Income Consumption 
i for wealth Distribution** Expenditure™** 
Distribution* , 
(1980) (1953-55) 1963-65 1960-61 1970-71 1983 
Rural 0.639 0.36 , 0.32 0.32 0.28 0.29 
Urban. 0.757 0.48 0.45 0.34 0.33 0.32 





Source: * NCAER Study 1980). 


**B, Debroy’s Paper in B.R. Rairikar (Ed.), Dynamics 


of Poverty and Income Distribution, Bombay, 1985. ; 
***Estimated from NSS Reports. . Sa 


The above table shows lower values of Gini 
Coefficients for the rural séctor and higher- values 
of Gini Coefficients for the urban sector in Indian’ 
respect of income, consumption expenditure. and 
‘wealth distribution. Needless to say, lower values ` 
of Gini Coefficients imply that inequalities are 
lower in the rural sector and higher values of Gini 
Coefficients imply that inequalities are higher in 
the urban sector. Inequality in consumption 
spending, in fact, is partly a reflection of income 
inequality, and inequality in wealth distribution is 
directly or indirectly related to income distribution ` 
as either being the cause or the effect. Wealth is- 
nothing but the present value of income and, 
income is the yield. on wealth. Income and 
` wealth are inextricably related. It is not enough 
to know the nature of income distribution in 
simplicita, it is also necessary to know the pattern 
of wealth distribution for gauging the true extent 
of inequality. Consumption expenditure is related. 
to income; but it seems to be a better criterion for 
measuring inequality, as it reveals the open market 
behaviour of amassed income?’, 
- From Table 6, it becomes clear that whatever is 


r 


` the criterion of measurement, rural inequality is 


seen to be lower than the urban inequality. Thus, 
if we are to correct rural-urban imbalances and if 
‘we arè to generate more equity in our income 
distribution pattern, more and more additional 
income must be generated in the rural sector. This 
can be done by allocating more and more resources 
to the rural sector, for it. is investment which is 
l ation o More and 
more income generation in the rural sector- will, 
needless to add, not only be more equitable but 


. will also be helpful for eradicating rural poverty. 
which is also explosively more disquieting in the 


rural sector. 
. 
FROM the foregoing analysis, it becomes pretty 


obvious ‘that rural poverty is higher than urban 
poverty in India. The chasm between the rural _ 
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and’ urban poverty ‘arises fundamentally frori 
the fact that-our rural income ‘has grown at a 


slower pace and has lagged behind the urban. 


. income. The main explanation for this sectoral 
dichotomy can be found in the unreasonable urban- 
biasness of our development strategy. Our invest- 
ment allocation, which is the basis of income for- 
mation,.is not based on the criterion of efficiency 
because more. resources are concentrated on the 
urban séctor whose capital-output ratio remains 
pretty higher. Secondly, investment pattern is also 
not. based on the principle of..equity, as more 
resources are deployed in a sector where inequality 
is larger. 
planning is not based on any strict economic 
consideration. Be that as may, . the conclusion 
that becomes inevitable is that if we want to make 


a dent in rural poverty, rural income must be- 


sizeably increased by allocating more and more of 


In fact, investment allocation in Indian. 


` 


g . j : 4 

our investible resources to the rural sector. Such a 
line of approach will: not only reduce poverty. but 
will, at the same time, usher in a regime of equity 
and efficiency, the much-vaunted El-Dorado of our, ’ 
planning paradigm. O ` ; f 

‘© | NOTES AND REFERENCES | 
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countries is mainly due to unjustified urban-biased strategy 
of development. See, Michael Lipton, Why Poor People 
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2. Even in common parlance, agricultural sector is referred 
to: as rural ‘sector and ‘industrial sector is réferred to as 
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by. many studies on development. a ee 

„3. Gunnar Myrdal holds backwash effect responsible for. 
economic backwardness and underdevelopment. See, G. 
Myrdal’s Economic Theory and Underdeveloped Regions, 1958. 








Standing by his People oa 


N. VIJAYASINGAN -- 


` “MY LIFE AND TIMES”. 
Autobiography of S. Thondaman. 


’ 





< ‘MY Life And Times’’is the au- 
a tobiography of S. Thonda- 
‘man the political leader of the 
‘Indian Tamil community in Sri 
- Lanka. The story is told against the 
setting of the plantation workers, 
the most exploited-section of the 
working people of Sri Lanká., It 
is rather a fascinating story.of an 
‘Indian-born Sri Lankan with 
zeal, grit and determination, who 


despite many dis-advantages and ' 
hurdles, rose to the- high presti- 
gious’ positions of leader of the‘ 


‘Ceylon ,Workers’ Congress and 


` Cabinet Minister in J.R. Jaya-. 


wardene’s Government. Simul-: 
taneous’ with his’ own pheno- 
menal rise, the economic well- 
being of his people also rose’ in 


- 


recruitment of labour) and ended 
.up as a tea.estate owner and 


_ business magnate. ` Thondaman 


. forebearers. It is a kind of candour’ 


made use of his position, influ- 
ence and wealth to find a better 
life for, the people whom he 


represents. both ..in the. trade. . 


union‘and in Parliament. 
Thondaman -proudly ‘touches 


on thé history of his clan which | 


remained hidden from him until 


‘.an enterprising journalist un- 


earthed the. information. of his 


and humility which draws the 


.bond between. the writer and 
- reader despite some not ‘so - very 


interesting forays into minute 


details of some happenings and 


` incidents. 


. ,- Lwas one of those who accom: 


oa 


panied S. Thondaman to the 
Presidential palace in Colombo, 
when he was sworn in as Minister 


‘.of Rural Industrial Development. 


the wake of the continuous strug- `, 


gles led by him; ` l 

Thondaman describes his 
family background in detail. His 
father, a runaway to Sri -Lanka 
from South India, started life as 


a personal servant to a relative. ` 


With this I felt that the days ‘of 


. confrontation of the CWC with 


the Government of the day has 


‘ come to an end and it will be 


He later became a trader, then- - 


head Kangany (Contractor tor ` 


14 


responsive co-operation | there- 
after. I wondered what Thonda- 
tan would opt for if he had to 
choose betweén the , people. he 


represents and the Portfolio he — 





. family, his people and 
' life. His affable friendly nature 


-© “(Continued on page ''23)- 


holds. He will be celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of his contin-° 
uation as Cabinet Minister on 
September 6, 1988 and on.that 
date he could proudly look’ back 


. and affirrh-that he never faltered. 


and bargained -the rights of -his 
people for a mere cabinet port- 
folio. That is the greatness of . 
Thondaman. ; 
The portrait that surfaces takes 


` us deep into the man and. is 


full of surprises. Thondaman’s 
infectiovs humour, his optimism - 


‘and magnanimity run ’ like a 


golden thread through the dark 


` history of his people.’ - 


Thondaman emerges as a man 
of character, dedicatcd to: his 
simple 


and sincerity -of purpose are 
reflected in the 221 page auto- 
biography. Thirty-four illus- - 
trations (photographs) of the 
author, his family and associates, 
add to the value’ of the book. It 
is a must for any research 
scholar who is ifiterested to know 


` about the trials and tribulations - 
‘of the Indian Tamil community 


in -Sri Lanka*and ‘the man who 
has’ been leading them for the 


‘past four decades. QO 


New Economic. Policy 


_ RUDDAR DATT os 


TH experience of the working of the New Econo- 
mic Policy has revealed that the much-advertised 
benefits of the NEP could not be realised. At the 
same time, it would be correct-to say that rationali- 
sation of licensing in the form of broad banding or 
delicensing did give a boost to production in some 
selected. areas. It would, be of interest to analyse 
the situation in a more objective manner. : 
First, the drought of 1987 has brought home the 
realisation that without agricultural development, 
the high growth rate cannot be sustained. Since the 
NEP by over-emphasising “‘industry and its moder- 
nisation” as the chief driving force of growth, 
neglected agriculture, the drought has dealt a severe 
blow to growth. The Economic Survey (1987-88) 
admitted the failure of the NEP, in the following 


words: “The challenges of successful management of | 


the drought have focussed attention on the continu- 
ing sensitivity of agricultural production to adverse 
weather conditions. The tempo of higher growth 
recorded ‘in the first half ‘of the eighties has been 
disturbed by recurring monsoon failures during the 
_ last four years. With a view to recovering the 
momentum of agricultural growth, it has been 
decided that top priority: ‘should be given to this 
sector in the remaining two years of the Plan. 
Unless the NEP adopts a two-legged strategy of 
growth treating agriculture and industry as the two 
most important components of the economy, the 
chances of having a stable, sustained and high 
growth of the economy will remain bleak. 

Secondly, even on the industrial front, it has not 
been possible to. achieve high rates of growth. 
Praful Bidwai categorically states: “And most 
important of all, Indian industry remains trapped 
"in a low-growth orbit.... For it ‘has now emerged . 
that high growth was limited to about a quarter of 
all industry groups in the index, while the bulk of 
the industry stagnated and the crucial capital goods 
sector actually suffered a decline.” 

“Even more significant, the high achievers seem to 
- be industry groups that are either highly dependent 
on imports and screw driver technology (for 
example, computers), or show wide seasonal fiuc- 
tuations (for example, sugar), or are growing as a 
result of expectation-of a one-time increase in admi- 
nistered price (for example, pharmaceuticals), or are 
- not otherwise indicative of the healthy growth and 
‘real strength of industry (for example, condoms). 


The low scorers, by contrast, tend to show persis- ` 


_ tently poor rates of growth, whether in items of 
mass consumption (for example, mill produced 
. cotton cloth or bicycles) or in capital goods (for 
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example, steel, 
equipment)*. 
This indicates that the policies of liberalisation 
pursued since the early eighties and much more 
blatantly since 1985, have failed to cure the Indian 
industry of its sclerosis. Internal liberalisation, it 
can be asserted, has at best. made only a limited 
impact on industrial growth. ier 
Thirdly, opening up of the economy to foreign 
competition (external liberalisation) has neither 
helped to increase domestic competition, nor did it. 
result in upgradation of technology. Rather, it acted 
the other way and increased the dependence of Indian 
industry on liberalised packaged technology imports. 
Instead of moving towards self-reliance, the econo- 
my has started moving in reverse gear and depen- « 
dency on imports has increased. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the number Of foreign collaboration 


machinery or power generation 


_ agreements signed run at the raté of 1,000 per 


annum on the average. This is bound to raise.the 
import component of outputs over a long period and 
thus raise the foreign exchange requirements of the 
economy. : 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that the NEP ‘iis 
€ First, it is argued that the - 
regime of controls resulted in ‘licence-permit raj’ 
and thus, there isa need to abandon the regime of 
controls altogether. Secondly, by increasing com- ' 
petitian or creating an environment of laissez faire, 
rapid industrial growth can be promoted. Both 
these arguments are not supported by historical 
experience, both in the capitalist and the socialist 
world. The experience of Japan, the early phase of 
industrialisation in America, France etc. indicates 
that all of them developed with state regulation 
playing an active and decisive role. Historical ex- ` 
perience impels us to accept the fact that a certain 
regime of controls and a strong dose of state inter- 
vention are indispenable to industrialisation. 

The critics of the NEP, therefore, believe that - 
while there may be an element of truth in the per- - 
ception that “‘licence-permit raj? by causing delays 
in issuing licences had slowed down the process of 
industrialisation, there is no truth in the assertion 
that the MRTP Act was able to effectively curb 
monopoly power or growth of economic concen- 
tration among big business houses. This only 
reinforces the conclusion, that is conveyed in the 
following’ words of Praful Bidwai, “In reality, the 
real obstacles to’rapid industrial growth have been 
structural in character: poorly developed infrastruc- 
ture, insufficient emphasis on basic industry, falling 
(relative) levels of investment, promotion of high cost 
agriculture, imbalances between agricultural ‘and in- 
dustrial prices, low investment, in technology, limited 
aggregate demand, itself linked to both the prepon- 
derance of poverty and the failure of the state- to 
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undertake radical reforms. Excessive regulation might 
at worst have aggravated these constraints, not creat- 
ed'them. It follows that no amount of deregulation 
can free industry from them.” se 
As against it, the supporters of the NEP argue 


that as a consequence of economic liberalisation, | 


the rate of growth of industrial production has gone 
up substantially. Whereas in the 1970s, the annual 


. growth rate in industrial production was a little 


more than 4 per cent, it has been double this rate 
(8 per cent) during the first seven years of the-1980s. 
This has resulted in the disappearance of scarcities 
in the availability.of cement, steel, automobile tyres 
or paper, soda ash, synthetic ‘textiles sugar or 
scooters, or cars. Consequently, itis asserted that 
black-market premia have virtually disappeared. 
The supporters: of the NEP, therefore, make the 
rather bold assertion: “For those of us who have 
long argued that the best'tax payer is rapid economic 
growth ‘and that the best’; policeman against the 


black . market is the creation of surpluses, not ` 


shortages, the phenomenon of . surpluses we are 
witnessing today is not an academic abstraction,’ 
but an economic achievement of great moral 
value.’ 

TABLE 1 


Growth of Industrial Production in India 








: Rate of Growth 
- Item - Unit 1970-71 1980-81 1986-87 1970-71 1980-81 
Aai to to ' 
i 1980-81 1986-87 
Coal m. tonnes 76.3 119.0 - 175.4 4.6 5.7 
Petroleum, : . > 
crude -do- >: 68 10.5 305. 44 194 
Steel ingots - -do- 16.14 ` 10.33 12.40 54 .30 
Sugar ° lakh > anhe 
tonnes 37.4 51.5 85.0 3.3. 87 
Cloth-man- ae ' 
made fabrics m. metres 951 1350 .2076 36 7.5. 
Vanaspati - 000° . 
: tonnes _ 558 753 . 918 3i 3.4 
Paper and, ei ; eee 
paper Board -do- 755., 1149 1576 4.3 “5.49 
Automobile R . a a 
tyres - . million nos 3.8 5.4 -- 12.7 3.6 15.3 
Bicycle l f 
Tyres -do- 19.2 27.0 297 3.5 1.6 
Cement m. tonnes 14.3. 18.6° 34.8 27 11.0 
Railway- f : . 
Revenue Earning : KREME 
Traffix -do- 167.9 195.9 277.8 16. 6X 
Electricity ; ; A. 
generated Bn. Kws 55.8 110.8 | 187.8 7.1 9.2 


x 
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' Source: Computed from the data given in Economic Survey 


(1987-88) 
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Although there is-no doubt that in some indus- 
tries, such as man-made fabrics, the rate of growth 
of production during 1980-81 to 1986-87 was of. 
the order.of 7.5 per cent as against 3.6 per cent 
and similarly, the eighties have witnessed very high 
growth rates in automobile tyres (15.3 per cent), 
and cement (11 per cent), the situation 
ed very marginal improvement in. vanaspati and. 
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‘and 19.4 per cent respectively. i 
revenue earning traffic of railways showed’ a growth . 


‘thé earlier period). 


` money has disappeared in. essential items. 


show- - 


e 


paper board. In bicycles, in fact, there was-a 
deceleration in the eighties and the- growth rate 
declined to 1.6 per cent during 1980-81 to 1986-87 
as against 3.5 per cent during 1970°71° and 1980-81. 
What needs to be emphasised here is that: economic: 
liberalisation resulting in rationalisation of licensing, 
opening more firms in the private sector, did help 
in certain products but failed in some others. . But, 


in coal and petroleum, where the public sector _ 
- units are the dominant producers, the rate of growth 


duting the eighties was of theorder of 5.7 per cent 
Similarly,. -the 


rate of 1.6 per cent during the seventies, but during 
first six years of the eighties, the ‘growth rate jumped 
to 6.2 per cent (nearly four times as compared with 


There is a discernible improve- 
ment in the eighties so far as electricity generation. 


‘is concerned. ' 


The upshot of ‘the analysis is that excessive 
emphasis on privatisation or /aissez faire may boost’ 
up production of an elitist character and encourage 
consumerism,. but this 
along the line. For this purpose, the economic 
management of the economy has to be improved 
both in the public sector and the private sector. -It. 
is this approach that, can. yield better growth with 
greater economic welfare of the people, rather than 
an exclusive tilt in favour of the private sector. 

. There is no doubt that as a result of the surpluses, 

black money premia have shown a decline. But, 
does it imply that the black money phenomenon 
has came to'an end or is likely to end in the near. 
future? Fredie A, Mehta, a strong advocate | of. 


‘liberalisation has hastened to add: “that black 


money-still exists, even flourishes, in other ways im ` 
our” society” is regrettably true, but the black- ` 
marketeers’ paradise in essential items of industrial 
Production, which flourished vigorously in the 
seventies, has today virtually disappeared.” . 
„_ Two observations néed to be made over here. 
First; economic liberation does not ensure the end 
of black money, even ina regime - of surpluses: 
There are other more powerful factors which conti- 
nously promote black money in the Indian capitalist’ . 
society. Secondly, it is wrong to assert that black 
For. 
Fredie A. Mehta, the list of essential commodities 
includes cars, TV sets, cement, electronics etc. But it ` 
may be pointed out that in essential items like pota- 
toes, onions, bananas, spices, wheat rice, edible oils, 
Sugar, etc. there is a continuous increase of {prices 
leading to, high profit margins. The capitalist 
classes.are appropriating huge sums and generating . 
black money to fund political bosses in their. elec- 


tions. Economic liberalisation has facilitated the : 


legitimisation of black money in areas catering to’ 

to the needs of elitist consumption. : fo 
The experience of liberalisation has not ' brought 

relief in terms of arresting the rising trend of :con-’ 


sumer price. index as well as the wholesale price. s 
‘index. “Rather we observe the disturbing trend that ` 


the consumer’s price index of industrial workers has - 
been rising at a faster rate than the wholesale price 
A . (Continued on Page 20) 
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_ SUNIL SONDHI . 
3 A recent Pentagon publication entitled ‘Soviet 
military power” has urged the United States 
and its allies “to exploit their technological advant- 
. ages while the West still has a lead,” over the 
Warsaw pact. nations, and warned that the Soviet 
Union has “threatened, if not eroded? the NATO’s 
hi-tech advantage in weapons. - 
The report said the Soviets led US efforts in the 
development of battlefield lasers, radar jammers, 
anti-balistic missile defences and high-energy particle 
beams capable of destroying weapon sensors. Ii also 
- focussed on advances made in ‘Soviet conventional 
arms and refuted claims that despite the Warsaw 
pact’s massive numerical advantage in soldiers, tanks 
and aircraft, the NATO forces hold rough parity 
-due to technological superiority. 
- This report, coming in the last year of Reagan’s 
presidency, Teiterates the position that the Reagan. 
administration has held all along on the issue of hi-: 
tech transfers to the Soviet bloc. President Reagan, 
and many joining him in the new administration in‘ 
January 1981, showed a strong inclination towards 
further restricting West-East trade and technology 
transfer. The then Secretary of Defence, Caspar 
Weinberger, for example, warned that the Soviets 
had organised a massive, systematic effort to get 
advanced technology from the West, with the inten- 
tion to support the Soviet military build-up. In 
1981, a White Paper of the Department. of Defense 
on ‘Soviet military capabilities’ called attention to 
the Soviets’ quest for technological superiority and . 
the shrinking Western lead in applied military tech- - 
nologies’, A year later, a published’ CIA report on ` 
“Soviet acquisition of Western technology’’ argued 
that the Soviet Union and their Warsaw. Pact allies 
had obtained vast ‘amounts of militarily: significant 
technology from the West through both legal and ~ 
-illegal means. This report claimed that the “Soviets 
and their Warsaw Pact allies have derived: significant 
- military gains from their aquisitions of Western . 
technology, particularly in the strategic, aircraft, 
naval tactical, microelectronics, and computer 
‘areas’? boa A Doi 
The latest Pentagon report attempts to reassert 
the Reagan administration’s policy on hi-tech trans- 
fers to the Eastern bloc at a time when the US clout 
in such-matters has diminished`considerably. As the 
- report itself admits, the Soviet Union’ has made 
rapid strides in acquiring latest technologies, both 
in civil and military fields. Even if such progress has 
' benefited from, Western technologies, it does. indi- 
cate a strong Soviet capability in adapting and. 
assimilating foreign technologies. However, what is 
even more important is the fact that the United - 
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States: is no longer the unchallenged technological 
leader which can dictate the terms to the Western 
nations. 


a, 
THE origins -of US technology export -control 


measures go back to 1949: With the deterioration: 
of the uneasy wartime alliance with the Soviet 


. Union in 1947-48, the USA took the lead in forging 


a broader policy of restricting flow of technology to 
the Soviet Union. For. example, the American 
Charge d’ Affaires in Moscow, George Kennan, 
cautioned against trade and technological relations 
‘which’ might contribute to the Soviet economic pro- 
gramme of ‘military industrialisation’.® In the- sum- 
mer of 1947, the US House of Representatives pass- 
ed an economic warfare legislation directed against 
the Soviet Union.* This was followed in 1949 by the 
Export Control Act, which declared that the US 
policy was to utilise export controls (over products 
and technical data) to the extent necessary to exer- 
cise vigilance over exports from the standpoint of 
national security.® f , 

The US policy also attempted to remove alterna- 
tive sources of technology potentially ‘available to, 


. Communist countries.: The United States led the 


effort to impose a collective embargo of strategic 
exports by all Western countries. The international 
organisation established to enforce these controls, 
the Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export 
Controls (CoCom), almost -duplicated the new 
Western defence organisation, the NATO, in mem-. 
bership and time: of entry. The NATO began 


functioning in Parisin 1949; the CoCom in Paris in 
early 1950. The CoCom soon included all original 


members of the NATO except Iceland, plus West 


` Germany, which joined the NATO in, 1955. „Greece 


and Turkey joined the NATO.in 1952, the CoCom 
in 1953. Japan joined the CoCom in 1952. 


_” The original CoCom control list was highly restri- 


ctive; itincluded 400 items in 1952 and was 
increased to about 500 items in the first half of 1954. 
This concurrence by the European governments with 
the exteme anti-Soviet stance of the Eisenhower 
administration took place at a time when the United 
States was clearly the ‘dominant ‘partner in the 
Atlantic alliance, both economically ‘and ‘technolo- 


_gically. However, even as early as’ the mid-1950s, 


European resistancé to the more restrictive American 
position began to soften the policies, of technological 
warfare. : Items that were. judged. ‘as,:.being of less 
direct military relevance ;were -dropped from, the 
CoCom embargo list, „and, West- ERÉ trade and 
technological relations began to expand. The USA 
was initially reluctant to liberalise its, policies, ` but 


_ slowly loosened its controls on trade and technology 
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transfer for ecOnomic fedsons, joining its allies in 
more liberal policies in the ‘early. 1970s, During 
this period the USA and the USSR entered into 11 
: separate agreements pledging cooperation in the 
fields of atomic energy, space, medical science, and 
transportation, etc. 

However, with deterioration of detente in the late 
-1970s, the USA made a number of new proposals 
that smacked of economic and- technological warfare. 
In response to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
the USA proposed that the CoCom expand its more 
traditional security role and broaden its controls to 
include’ ‘process kno-how’ in.a list of ‘defence 
priority industries’ identified by such general terms 
ag’ metallurgy, chemicals and. aerospace. The proposal 
was viewed ‘in many European capitals as politi- 
cally) motivated, and accordingly, the European 
Governments resisted the US initiatives. -In 1981, 


. the Reagan administration, in response to imposition 
of-martial law in Poland, invoked a number of tech- ' 


nology controls on transfers to the Soviet Union- and 
Poland. These measures included: suspension of 
validated export licenses to the USSR for electronic 
equipment, computers and other high technology; 
expansion of the list of oil and gas equipment and 
technology requiring validated export licences and 
suspension of the issuance of such licences; and a 
proposal to US allies for further restriction of high- 
technology exports to Poland. ~ 

Technology controls invoked after the ‘position 
of martial law in Poland in December 1981 were the 
highmark of the US policy in this regard towards 
the Soviet bloc.. However, increased US controls 
also’ exposed the differences within ‘the 
Alliance over the issue of restricting technology 
transfer tothe Soviet bloc. For instance, in June 
1982; citing the Polish situation, President. Reagan 
extended the ban on export of components for the 
Urengoi pipeline in‘ USSR to all foreign companies 
using US licences. He used'an extra ' territorial US 
‘action as opposed to a multilateral forum like the 


-CoCom because of allied resistance to ` his policies, . 


However, in the event extra-territorial saactions too 
proved futile. None of America’s allies complied with 
those sanctions. The measure of opposition to the US 
move was graphically illustrated when, defying the 
US’s pipelines - sanctions, Prime Minister ‘Thatcher 
herself went to Scotland to show solidarity with the 
firm ‘John Brown, which’ was shipping motor parts 
manufactured under American license for compres- 
sors to the USSR in contravention .of the US 
Sanctions.®. Eventually, in’ November 1982, the 


United States rescinded the sanctions, before the , 


lifting of the Polish martial law: 

It is evident from the pipeline embargo that by 
the early 1980s the Europeans and Japanese con- 
sidered themselves more equal partners with the 
United States and less obliged to subordinate their 
interests to those of Washington.’ The technological 
capabilities of the US allies, particularly Japan and 
West Germany, had increased considerably during 
the sixties and seventies and their economic inter- 
dependence with the Soviet bloc too had grown 
over thé’same. period. In 1982 the allies were much 
more emancipated’from the United States, and they 
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chose their ečonomic and political dda with 

the USSR over the need to support US policy. 
Perhaps its no mere coincidence that Japan and 

West Germany, which have made such remarkable 


technological advances during the last two decades _ 


and replaced the United States as the leading nation 


in a number of hi-tech areas, are also the largest 


exporters of high-technology to the Soviet Union. 
Their relationship with the Soviet Union is mutually 
beneficial to both the sides. 

West Germany and Japan are both deficient in 
indegenous energy resources; as such. onc.of their 
prime national goals is the diversification. of energy 
resources and the securing of new suppliers. -The 
USSR appears to them an especially promising - 
supplier of natural gas reserves and because it is 
eager to sell its gas and oil. without political condi- 
tions. On their part, West Germany and Japan have 
given more attention to the commercial aspects of 
technology transfer rather than to strategic considera- 
tions. And it is this approach which has‘enabled them ~ 
to successfully challenge US technological superiority 
in such diverse fields like automobiles, commu- 
nications equipment, machine-tools, and electronic 
components. 
view which holds that technology is like a fine wine 
which, when restrained too long, turns into worthless 
vinegar’. 

Japan has: of late, been the USSR’s most impor- 
tant supplier of high technology, and it. does 
not normally differentiate’ between trade with the 
USSR, and technology transfer. This is’ partly 
because the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) which is responsible for the transfer 


of technology to other nations, functions to promote - 


and not restrict, trade. Japan’s Defence Agency, 
unlike similar bodies in other allied countries, has 
little input into licensing decisions. -The most widely . 
cited example of the precedence of economic over 
security considerations in Japan is. the © ‘fioating dock 
case”: the Japanese sold the USSR a ‘“‘floating dock’ . 
that not only helped the Soviet shipbuilding industry - 
but also had significant military applications: 
Trade with the USSR is also important for Japan's 
steel, machine-building, and chemical industries, 
and the employment effects of such exports, as in the ` 
case of West Germany, are considered to be a vital 
component of Japan’ s national interest. On occas- 
sions when Japan is compelled to toe the US line, 
as in the case of Toshiba company in 1987, both the 
industry and the Government do not hide their 
resentment. 

While Japan and West Germany. have begun to 
place their respective economic interests above the 
foreign policy and strategic interests of the : United 
States, members of the European Community. have 
collectively. expressed reservations about US — 
imposed policies on technology transfer to Soviet 
Union and its allies. In February 1986, . the 


European Parliament passed a unanimous resolution = 


sharply condemning US interference in the sales 
of Western technology:to the Socialist countries.’ 
The resolution pointed to the considerable damage 
done to exports from the European Community. 


It proposed Tostriotng the CoCom lists and review- 


Their success has lent support to the ° 


1 


ing them more frequently in order to in crease the 
avenues for exports. 
fears in Western Europe and in the European 
Community circles over the potential effects of a 
US — imposed export policy towards the socialist 
countries. In November of the same year the 
Committee on External Economic Relations, of the 
‘European Parliament also expressed such fears. 
The representative of the British Government, 
M..Kilby, said that by relying on the- CoCom 
mechanism the United States wants to increase its 
dominant part in research and development efforts 
of the European nations." 
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APART from the differences within the Western 
alliance, another factor which has considerably 
reduced the efficacy of US restrictive policies on 
East-West technology transfer is the Soviet Union’s 


own technological capability. That such capability’ 


has increased over the years is clear from the 
latest Pentagon ‘report itself. If Soviet techno- 
logical capability is cause for concern to the United 
States even after four decades of consistent effort 
by the US to withhold all strategic technologies 


from reaching the Soviet Union .and ‘its allies, it is’ 


only-a compliment to the success of Soviet efforts. 
There is little doubt that the Soviet Union has 
acquired technologies from the West and used them 
for both civil and military purposes. Perhaps the 
best known example of such technological acquisi- 
tions has been in the computer industy. Since the 
late 1960s, the Soviet Union has developed succes- 


sive series, of RYAD computers based on the designs . 


of the US IBM computers which were- alleged to 
have been illegally diverted to the Soviet Union. 
- The CIA reportedly has a long list of similar techno- 
logies “illegally” acquired by the Soviet Union 
and used by it to increase its military potential. 
However, as a Western analyst has argued, although 
it is ‘indisputable that the Soviet „military has 
benefited’ from Western technologies, “the scale of 
such military related transfers and their. significance 
to the strengthening of the Soviet military “potential 
have been widely overstated in recent discussions, 
with an associated under-estimation of Soviet 
Union’s capability for independent technological 
development’. 

The Soviet Unions efforts to create a military 
. R&D establishment capable of designing and pro- 
ducing sophisticated weapons independently of the 
West were’ visible even in the 1930s, when the 
absence of Western controls gave the USSR much 
fuller access to foreign military technology than 
it has today. Since that time, Soviet Union has 
consistently devoted over half of its R&D expendi- 
ture to military purposes, a proportion matched 
only by the United States. 
system is much more innovative in the military than 
the civilian sphere that it has better assimilated and 
improved on Western technology in the defence 
than in other industries. The Soviet success in 
adapting foreign technology has not been unique. 
History is replete with examples of import substitu- 
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The resolution clearly reflected ` 


It is because the Soviet - 


_ without any political controls. 


tion. based upon ET technology. in fact; ie 
United States itself is a stellar historical ; ‚example, 
In the fields of atomic energy aud space, achieve- 
ments of the United States have basically #stemmed 
from technologies: that were developed earlier in 
Europe. Going further back, Germany’s steel pro- 
duction capabilities in the nineteenth century were 
essentially based on the Gilchrist process invented 
in England. 

Foreign technology has played much the same 
role in the Soviet Union asit has ‘in the case of 
United States or Japan in recent years. Techno- 
logy transfers: have accelerated Soviet development 
prograinmes, civil and military, but have not been 
decisive to their success. Jt seems that asa rule, 
once the Western technology has been successfully 
assimilated, a prozess of progressive modification 


and adaptation is quickly initiated,. and the design 


may undergo substantial transformation in a relati- 
vely brief period. The pre-war development of Soviet 
tanks provides an excellent example: less thana 
decade separated the purchase of the original Chris- 
tie model from the United States and the successful 
creation of the T-34, the best tank of World War IT, 
bearing little resemblance to its design progenitor. 
More recently, a similar approach of assimilation 
and improvement is clearly visible in the case of 
both jet engines and missiles, in the sixties and the 
seventies and in the field of micro-electronics in 
the eighties.7° 

In following such a course of technological deve- 
lopment an important consideration for the Soviet 
Union is the reluctance to become dependent on for- 


eign technology in any priority sector of economy, or. 


least of all, in defence. The drive for self-reliance 
has been a dominant feature of the Soviet defence 
industry since the earliest days. Without a poten- 
tial for replacement, adaptation, and further deve? 
lopment, ` the .defence, industry and armed forces of 
the Soviet Union would have become dependent on 
foreign sources of technology. For, this reason, 
more than anything else, one does not expect to 
find the practical application of any important 


` new technology acquired from the West for which 


there is not already a certain minimum background 
resedrch and development capability in the Soviet 
Union. 

More concrete evidence of the Soviet Union’s own 
technological capability, particularly in defence, is 
the reverse flow of. technologies of potential value 
for weapons production offered for sale to the Wes- 
tern countries. Among the original production 
technologies offered as licences are some developed 
by organisations of the Soviet defence industry 
ministries. Kaiser Aluminium and Reynolds Alu- 
minium of the United States are two,of the Wes- 
tern firms which have acquired licences for electro- 


` magnetic casting of aluminium alloys, developed by 


the Soviet Aviation Ministry. Other Soviet metal- 
Jurgical processes of potential use in military pro- 
duction include electroslag remelting, cold rolling 
of tubes, and titanium sponge production techno- 
logy: all have been offered .for sale in the West 
Among the techno- 
logies acquired by the West indirectly through the 
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_ gian off-shore rigs,2® 


‘hibited technologies. 
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East European countries has been high-precision 
‘optical instruments used by General -Dynamics in 
building the F-16 fighter. Other items offered by 
the “Soviet Union include a 
laser-based production 
technologies, 
‘integrated circuits. The Soviet technology for under- 
water pipeline welding is currently being: used for 
Britain’s North Sea oil pipelines and: also by Norwe- 
| 


Processes, advanced welding 


The Soviet Union’s technological capabilities and 
the policies of the US allies suggest that ‘American 
policymakers should be sceptical of the notion that 
they can have aá. major impact on Soviet military 
programmes by further widening the range. of pro- 
t It isa mistake to assume that, 
further expansion of technology controls ‘can con- 
tribute significantly to attempts tofshift the military. 
balance ‘ between ` the’ superpowers in: America’s 
favour. Similarly, the idea of slowing military expan- 
sion by’ cutting back all Western trade and ` techno- 
logy transfers, including those in the. civilian. fields, 
appears to be misguided. Pad f 

New technological powers like Japan and West 
Germany owe their success in'a considerable measure 
to depoliticisation of ‘their technology development 
and transfer policies.. Attempts ‘by the United 
States.to compel these nations ‘to adopt inclusive 
controls ‘on East-West technology transfers can only 


` résult in inflicting serious political damage on. the 


Western alliance. Historically, no relatively adva- 


` nced country has succeeded in preventing the ‘transfer. 
of its advanced technology to the less advanced- 


countries. At the same time, no country has become 
powerful, militarily or economically, merely by 
acquiring foreign technology. The US attempts to 


-Ruddar Datt: New Economic Policy 
7 (Contd. from page 16) 3 
index. Taking the six year period (1980-81 to 1986- 
87), the average annual rate. of growth’ of thewhole- 
aN a TABLE2 .” 
‘Movement of WPI and CPI in India 
. Wholesale p.ice index 


Fae ~ | 1970-71 = 103 . ` , 
Se e A 





` Index %incréase Consumer price index of ` 
; over the Industrial Workers [960= 100 
.' previous year Index . Y%increase over 

$ n the previous year , 
1979-80 217.6 360 . ' 
1980-81 ‘257.3 18.2 - 401 11:3 
1981-82 281.3 9.3 451 ; 12.4 
1982-83 288.7 ~ 2.6 486 ` 7.8. 
1983-84 `316.3 9.4 547 . 12°5 
1284-85 338.4 10.7 582: . 6.4 © 
1985-86 357.8 5.7 620 "65 
1986-87 376.8 5.3 ` 674: ; 8.7 
1987-88 414.2 9.9* 752 9.6** ‘ 
Average rate p 
of growth 6.5 9.0 -` 


1980-81-1986-87 


Upto 30th Jan, 1988%* April-Dec.* fee 
Source: Compelled from Economic Surehy (1987-88) 
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range of lasers and‘ 


and electronic components, including . 


.. 10. Stephen Sternheimer, 


i 
A = 


i t PE: t : SN ta ao > 
further reinforce controls over East-West technology 
transfer ignore this historical truth as well as the 
presènt day reality. D p & 
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sale price index was of the- order of 6.5 per ‘cent,’ 
but as aginst it, the consumer price index of indus- 
trial workers rose at the 9,0 per cent per annum. ` 
The question arises: If as a result of thè policies 
of economic liberalisation, the supply position of 
essential commodities showed a ‘significant improve- 


ment, did the benefits of higher’ production get 


transmitted to the working class in the form of 
lower prices?’ The data given ‘above clearly indi- 


cate that this did not happen. Obviously, econo- ` 


mic liberalisation, though it did help the business 


classes to appropriate more profits, has failed to . l 


improve the lot of the working class. Rather the 
business ‘classes insist that permission should be 
given to them:-to get rid of the surplus Jabour with 


a ‘golden hand shake’. Should economic ilberalisa-. 


tion be accompanied by unemployment of labour. 
force or should it help to absorb more labour, if 


this has to have any real meaning for the masses? no 
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Greco-Turkish Dispute over 
ASWINI MOHAPATRA | -- E 


"TH Aegean waters lying between the Western 
Coast of Turkey and Eastern Coast: of Greece, 
dotted with some three thousand Greek islands lias, 
in recent years emerged -as yet another potential 
flashpoint in the world which a single shot could 
_ ignite. Under the facade of the-idyllic.charm of: the 
- spring last year there was brewing a fresh round of 
Truco-Hellenic tug of war that would have turned 
into a fierce Mediterranean war as much like as the 
Gulf war in West Asia. 
The course of Greco-Turkish ‘rivalry took a 
dramatic turn in Jannary.this year when the Turkish 


Premier Turgut Ozal and the Socialist Prime Minister, ` 


Andreas Papanderou of Greece met at Davos, 
Switzerland to work outa settlement over the dis- 
puted waters in the Aegean. This is an immense 


accomplishment, considering the past. bellicasity of’ 


the Greek leader who had vowed never to meet his 
turkish counterpart unless Ankara removed its army 
of occupation from the Northern Cyprus. In last ten 
years the Davos summit was the first substantial talk 


where both the leaders decided to get rid of the. 


fossilised attitudes that have all through blocked 
their cooperation. But how far this commitment 
would cut the ice by resolving several outstanding 
bilateral issues is a moot point. 

If the. unprecedented developments of the last 
year are anything to go by, it seems that this sudden 
escalation that led two countries to the brink of the 
‘Aegean war’ was in reality a reflection of long- 
standing territorial disagreements which have their 
roots in the break up of the Ottoman Empire. On 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
the World War I, the Kemalist revolutionaries in 
Turkey were faced with the Greek irredentism that 
aimed at occupying the territories 
Greek orthodox christians. The cherished hopes of 
the Greek troops to acquire the city of Constantin- 
pole (Istanbul) for the realisation of the Megali Idea 
(Greater -Greece) were frustrated by, the Turkish 
victory, and the subsequent expulsion of all Greeks 


cutture. ' . 
The events of this period left a trauma in both 
countries, at the same time led to a néw and stable 


relationship which lasted until the onset of the’ 


present Cyprus problem. The basis of this relation- 
ship was the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 
which determined their frontiers and created a 
balance in'the Aegean region. This was further con- 
firmed by Turkey acquiescing at the end of the 


World War II in the 1947 Treaty of Paris which ` 
transferred twelve Dodecanese islands along the. 


-| ‘The author is a Research Scholor in’ the West 
Asian Studies .Centre, School of International’ 
Studies, ‘Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. a . 
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inhabited by ` 





Aegean Waters -= ; 


j 


Anatolian coast to Greece. 

Presently, Greece claims to have occupied 34 per 
cent of the Sea's area with 30 per cent of the total 
Greek population living in the Aegean islands and 
the Aegean. facing’ areas of the Greek mainland. - 
Whereas: Turkey controls two islands possessing 8.5 
per cent of the area, and 12.5 per cent'of the Turkish 
population are concentrated within 100 kilometres of 
the- Aegean coast. In the final analysis, the Place of 
Aegean is more important in comparison to Turkey, 
for Greece which has total ten ports on the Aegean 
coast. Although Turkey has five small ports in addi- 
tion to Izmir. she depends on free movement across 
the Aegean for her trade and communications. This 
precisely underlines- the hard fact that the geostrategi-: 
cal interdependence between ‘the two states is such 
that if -they do not peacefully embrace, they would 
strangle each other. ` 


All the same, the memories of bloody historic 
struggles and the traditional cleavages between two 
nations have fostered a permanent atmosphere of 
hostility.in the region. The Aegean dispute, apart 
from being a complex projection of the historical . 
and .religio-cultural conflicts involves two intricate 
issues as to what constitutes the continental shelf, 
and the control of the sea and air space between 
Greek and Turkish mainlands. 


- The crux of the Aegean problem is Ankara’s oppo- 
sition to the continental shelf as defined by the 


' Geneva Convention’ which confers many advantages - 


on the Greek islands in the Aegean as the ‘archipe- 
lagic states’. This includes, among others the right 
of Coastal States to exploit the submarine areas 
adjacent’ to the islands. On the contrary, Turkey 
being scared of losing the equal status as established 
by the Treaty of Lausanne has put forward own 
\ definition of the Aegean Continental Shelf as the 
“national prolongation” of the Anatolian lands. On 
the other hand Greece, a signatory of the Geneva 
Convention holds ‘that the Aegean islands form a 


from Asia Minor, the birth place of the Hellenic ` political continuum with Greek mainland would 


be threatened if Turkey were granted sovereign. 
rights in any area between. the islands and Greece 
mainland. So, legally what is at issue in the Aegean 
dispute is whether the Geneva Convention can be 
regarded as the last word. : 


The dispute over the territorial sea-limit has added 
another complicated dimension to the Aegean tangle 
involving numerous technical and legal arguments. 
Since 1970’s the Greeks have: been threatening to 
extend the limit of their territorial waters from six 
to twelve miles which is now universally accepted. 
In that case the. Turks ‘would follow suit which 
would result in reducing the proportion of the High 
sea from 56 per cent to 26. per cent thereby making 
Turkey vulnerable tothe total enclosure by the 
Greeks as all ships sailing westwards. from Turkish 

OK 
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Aegean ports to the Maditetanean would be obliged 
to pass through Greek waters. 

The ` Greco-Turkish row over these. two fiercely” 
contested issues has been precipitated over the years, 
especially since the discovery of oilin 1973 by the 
Greeks in the Northern Aegean ‘islands of Thasos. 
A tensed political climate in the Aegean, fuelled by 
the age-old misgivings and vengeance, a sense of 
nostalgia for the lost possessions and the stereotypes 
have. transformed the Mediterranean feud into an 
undeclared war with occasional flare up. 

A chain of action-reaction process ensued in 1973 
when Greece granted oil exploration licenses in the 
eastern Aegean to which Ankara reacted by award- 
ing mineral exploration rights in the same region to- 
‘the Turkish Petroleum Company (TAPOQ), and: 
designated the area of Turkish continental shelf that 
overlapped the Greeks’. Undeterred by - Greeks’ 
protests, Turkey sent a survey ship called Canderil 

, accompanied with Turkish warships in preparation 

for oil-drilling.. The Aegean waters crisis was further 
aggravated 'by two unfortunate developments: the. 
landing of Turkish troops on 20 -July 1974 which 
led, to the occupation of nearly. 40 per cent of 
Cyprus, and the Greece fortification on the Dode- 
canese islands that hug the Turkish coastlines, in 
violation of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
- The Cyprus crisis-introduced yet another techni- 
cally’ complicated element: the dispute over the air 
traffic-control zones. In 1952 a regional conference 
of the International Civil Aviation Organisation 
(ICAO) ‘with Greece and Turkey participating had 
decided to establish a Flight Information Region 
(FIR) demarcation line dividing’ the . Athens and 
Istanbul FIR along a` line roughly .equal to the 
outer edge ‘of the Turkish territorial sea; Greece was 
‘assigned the responsibility for civil and military air 
traffic control over virtually all of the Aegean. 

-After the Turkish troops landed in Cyprus this 
line’ proved to be fragile as Turkey was unable to 
receive what it considered to be adequate informa- 
tion about aircrafts approaching the Aegean coast- 
line. On August 1974, Turkey issued’ NOTAM 714: 
(a Notice to ICAO for transmission to all air 
users) requiring all aircrafts under ICAO jurisdiction 

` to report their flight plans to Istanbul on reaching, 
the Agean median line. The purpose, according to 
the Turkish explanation was to enable Turkish mili- 
tary radar to distinguish between innocent flights 
and potential attackers bound for targets in Asia 
Minor, 

Interestingly, this new reporting line had important 
implications for the entire Aegean dispute because 

_ it was similar to the Turkish claim for the conti- 

“ nental shelf. Naturally, to the Greeks the NOTAM 
714 was yet further proof of Turkish efforts to assert 
her jurisdiction’ over ‘the islands of the Aegean. In 
September, the Greek government instructed the 
pilots to disregard the Turkish NOTAM, and issued 
her own NOTAM 1157, declaring the Aegean air 
routes to Turkey. to ‘be unsafe because of thé threat 

‘ of. conflicting control orders. As Greece shunned 
her-responsibility for providing traffic informations, 
international’ airlines -suspended all direct flights 
between two countries. a - 5 
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At the height of the controversy the Turkish 
government sent out the hydrographic research ship 
named Sismik 1 accompanied by a Turkish warship 
to prospect for oil near the Greek islands of Thasos. 
This unilateral and uncalled for step by Turkey 
provoked Athens, 
retaliation would have dragged: the two NATO 
Partners into a dangerous military contest. 

The ship remained in the disputed area for three 
days without any Greeks’ attempt to intercept its 
movement. “Although an inevitable confrontation 
was averted, the Sismik I voyage was in a way 
responsible for bringing the Aegean dispute into the 
international arena for the first time. 
return of the. Sismik 1, Greece called for an urgent 


meeting of the United Nations Security Council on - 


the ‘ground of ‘ ‘repeated violation by Turkey” of 
‘Greek sovereign rights in the Aegean Continental 
Shelf. She also filed a request for interim measures 
of pootection in the International Court. The 
Security Council instéad of castigating either party, 
adopted Resolution’395 that offered a procedural 
framework for séeking settlement. Whereas in 
January 1979, the World Court in the Hague ruled 
that because of Turkey’s refusal to recognise the 
Court’s right to ‘settle the dispute it lacked the 
jurisdiction over the case. Thus another ` point of 
Greco-Turkish friction was left festering. 

However,- the Berne agreement signed in 1976 by 
the experts,from both sides took some steam out of 
the dispute. One of:the conflicting areas that was 


permanetly solved mainly because of the spirit of the - 


Berne Declaration was the air space. In 1980 both 
Greece and Turkey agreed to withdraw their respec- 
tive NOTAMs and decided to follow the old rules. 
So far as the question on the Continental Shelf is 
concerned the Berne agreement called for a mora- 
toraium, until two countries agreed to reach a settle- 
ment based on mutual consent for the delineation of 
the Continental Shelf. Unfortunately the bilateral 

talks soon got bogged down in- the quagmire of 
opposing claims and contrasting- suggestions. 

Finally in 1981, the talks were broken off, partly 


because of the ambivalent attitude of the Turkish ' 


‘,Generals who had seized power in 1980, and 
partly the uncompromising and anti-Turkish ’stand 
of the newly elected Greéce . Prime Minister 
Papanderou. As the peace prospects receded both 
the Mediterranean powers 
muscles across the Dardnelles. 

The Aegean army, created in- 1975 by Akan 
increased the strength to 12,000 men with 180 land- 
ing aircrafts. On the other end, the Greek forces per- 
manently deployed in Thrace were estimated: some 


40,000 frontline and reserve troops backed by nearly’ 


450 sophisticated tanks. By 1986, it looked as though 
the Aegean was more likely point of explosion than 
Cyprus. 

The explosion was on the Cards in February last 
year after Papanderou announced§ the plan ` to 
nationalise the multi-national consortium, the 
North Aegean Petroleum Company (NAPC) involved, 


in extracting oil at\Thasos, and take control over - 


Aegean oil exploration. Nearly one month after, 
Turkey authorised TAPO to explore in the- disputed 


so much so that any hasty’Greek : 


.After the - 


began to flex ee 


Be, es 


4tea and then, sent Stsmik.1.éscortted by warships and 
air forces planes from Dardanelles port for Northern 
Aegean where NAPC was scheduled to start, drilling. 
Although Ankara claimed that the Sismik 1 voyage 


was pre-emptive and not provocative, Papanderou- ; 
in a strongly worded statement declared that F the . 


Turkish ships began research’ operations, “‘we. will 


hinder it,.of course not with, words as it cannot be . 


with words’” 


- Turkey. and Greece: were again ona collision 


‘course in March 1987. The Greek air force stayed 


alert; the patrolling on Mytilene which falls within -- 


the firing range of the Turkish coast was intensified; 


` thousands of residents of the North-eastern border 


province of THrace crammed trains and buses, bound 
for Athens, and the US was asked to shut down ‘the 
NATO naval communication at-Nea Makri, twenty 


. miles east of Athens. To'cap all this, Papanderou’s’ 


government faced with the prospect of an immediate. 
war, did not turn ‘for help to its traditional sup- 


porters, the NATO members. Instead, he despatched’ + 


the Foreign Minister to Sofia for consultation: with 
the Bulgarian President. This was indeed, an un- 
precedented expression of mistrust of Athens towards 
Washington despite the fact that Greece was re- 
integrated intd the US led Atlantic Alliance in 1980 
after a break of more than half a decade. ` 

In Turkey the atmosphere was'so emotianally 
charged that Prime Minister Ozal’s return to: his 
country from Texas after his surgery operation was 
marked with tumults and anti-Greek slogans. This 


way the Greek-Turkish feud turned violent, and this | 
latest spark could have ignited a war if reckléssness: - 


' had not given way to-caution at the last mmute. 


—_ 


After a weeklong frantic diplomatic mediation by 
the NATO allies both pulled back from the brink’ 
once again and-thus, a nasty squall in ‘the Aegean 


. subsided to the relief of the NATO members. The 


Turkish Foreign Ministry declared that Turkey would 


. not explore for oil in the disputed waters off three. 





Greek islands near Turkish Mainland in return for 
assurances from Greece that it ‘would halt its explo- 
ration efforts as well. . ` oe 

Historically the Aegean crisis of last Spring would 


Ghosh : Rural Poverty 
(Contd. from page’ 14) ` 


` 


4. These factors are mentioned by Michael Lipton. Accord- . 


ing to him, rural resources are drawn away through taxation; 
direct cash remittance, price twists and,rural skill drain. : 
5. Rurnl populace has certain dominant common charac- 


teristic behaviour, and as such, it can.be said that rural sector : 


is inhabitated by a particular class of people differem from 
urban populace which forms another distinct class living in 
urban areas. In many ways, Indian planning demonsirates- 
favourable attitudes to the class of people who ars living in 
the urban areas. | . 


a 5 
6. Among others, low capital-output ratio as'a suitable 


~ criterion of investment has, been proposed by J J Polak and 


N S Buchanan. , : : 

7. The table ‘shows the incremental capital-output ratios. 
The estimated figures are ratios of GDP at cost factor and 
GCE at market prices of 1979-80. 


'8. These studies have been-made, among others, by Ojha-' 


and Bhatt (1964), Ranadive (1968), Jain (1975) Swamy (1975) 
and NCAER (i980). The findings of these and many -others - 
studies are given in B. R. Rarikar (ed.), Dynamics of Poverty 
and Income Distribution, Bombay, 1985. - © > a 
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‚remain a high water-mark : for, the frightening 


developments in March provided the main impulse 


` for bringing. the two Prime Ministers together at the 
.Davos Summit on 30th January this year. .The 


meeting between Papanderou and Ozal in the Swiss 
Alpine town of Davos was a significant breakthrough 


‘in the long chequered history of Greco-Turkish - 


relations that evokes the memoriés of ‘‘Venizelos- 


’ Ataturk Spirit” in the thirties and forties; an epoch. 


Of peace and cooperation despite the heritage- of 
hate. ao) Be ats de 

The two leaders for the. ‘first time admitted that 
for too long they had allowed old prejudices to keep 


them at daggers drawn, and addressed themselves to. 


some of the fundamental questions that divide- them 
sharply. They agreed to set up a Committee to deal 


with the ‘controversial issues such as the rights of the’ 
- minorities in each other’s country,-Greek ‘opposition 


to Turkey’s bid for membership in the EEC while 
continuing the talks for the peaceful settlement of the 
Cyprus problem and-the.territorial dispute over the 
Aegean seabed.’ More significantly they decided to 


establish a telephone hot line between Ankara and ` 


Athens to avert any ‘untoward development in the 
region through instant, personal contact. 
The Davos communique blamed “‘certain circles” 


for taking advantage of .Greek-Turkish differences, | 


Although the Delphic reference to “‘certain circles” 
was not further explained by two leaders to identify 
them, for Greece at least the target was the United 
States. As it is many Greeks hold. the. view that 
America has been brandishing the menace of Turkish 
expansionism'in the Aegean before Papanderou to 


- keep him leaning towards the west for support.- 
- In the light of these historic developments in the’ ` 
recent months, one would not be exaggerating -to- 


hold’ the Davos summit as path-breaking in the 
growing antagonism and hostile neighbourly relations 


between the two.vital defenders of the NATO’s -. 


Southeastern flank. Whether Papanderou and Ozal 
would be successful in binding the two nations in 


friendly terms as long as the Cyprus imbroglio conti- . 


nuous to fester still remains a big question 


ia 


mark for 
the future. [3 ` o 





9. In fact, per capita real income in the rural sector has 
started declining after 1961-62. See, H. S. Shergill, “Grow- 
ing Imbalance in Agricultural Sector’, Mainstream. 5 
March 1988. See, also, National Income Statistics, Govern- 
ment of India. > < wee f 

10. In the absence of figures for income distribution of 
1970s and.1980s, we have used figures for fifties and sixties. 
For'all the yearly figures on income distribution or these 
two decades, see, B. Debroy, “Income Inequality in.India ’ 


. in B. R. Rairikar (ed.), Op. cit... ` oat 


11. Such a view’ is maintained by Milton Friedman. See 


cy isaaeae in the Quantity Theory of Money,’ Chicago, 
_ 1956. > a Sng , 


12. As a matter of fact, recent studies on inequalities are 
concentrating more*and: more on: Consumption expenditute. 
rather than on income as a base for measuring inequality. 


13: Since the, two most important economic criteria, . 


namely, equity and efficiency’ criteria, have been neglected, 


- and no other economic criterion is stated ag the basis, it can_ 
be construed that: Indian investment criterion pertains more 


to political value judgement and less to economic rationa- 
lity.0 x ee a r ' 
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' „` „India. Her constant stress ón people’s participa- 


>. Government of India have ‘instituted an annual 


N 
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| . INDIRA GANDHI y 
 PURASKAR | 


|, Amaward for significant scientific’ , 
` or field work on environment ` 
ori | Smt. Indira Gandhi was: one of the first 
among the world leaders who had forseen the link 
` between environment and development and artic- 
-ulated the disastrous consequences of environ- 
‘ ‘mental degradation on-the people of ‘the world 
,,:and, particularly of the’developing countries. She 
'. “initiated ‘several legislative and Institutional mea- 
sures for the protection of the environment in 


i 
ui 


. tion in the protection of the environment was 
-instrumental in raising India’s environmental con- 


.. ,Scidusne$s to a'high level. no . ; 
‘4. < In grateful and reverential memory. of the- 


~ services of Smt. Indira Gandhi in this field, the 


„ award “The Indira Gandhi Paryavaran Puraskar” - 

-* (The Indira Gandhi Award for Environment). The « - 

"award is bestowed ona citizen or organisation of. 

- “the country in recognition of outstanding scienti- 
.fic or fiêld.wọrk relating to environmental protec: : 
tion.’ The work may relate to ariy area pertaining 

“fo the protection of environment including con- 
servation, environmental management, pollution 

‘ control, impact assessment, regeneration, crea- 

: tion of awareness or environmental education. 

< The award is of Rs.1,00,000/: and will be pres- . 
~ ented at a special function to be organised on 19th `: ` 

" “November, 1988, the birthday of Smt. Indira . 


fe 


Gandhi. ` ; l 
_ Nominations are invited forthe award for the 
‘year 1988. -Any citizen of India can send one or. 
, moře nominations giving name and address of the 
"< nominee/organisatioris, age of the nominee, 
‘present employment of the nominee, type of the: 
‘organisation (in case of organisations only), details 
Of previous awards recéived if any and details of 
‘the significant contributions made by the nomi- 
nee proposed. The nominations will be scruti-. 
_ nised“by a~Committee of outstaning national 
t figures. ^, | - OP ee a N a T 
Fhe last date for recei 
\ ds 30th July, 1988. 
. The nominations: may b 
‘The Director (E1), `. 
. Department of Environment, 
‘Forests and Wildlif l 
- Room‘No- 563; Paryav 
‘C:G,O0: Complex, Lod 








pt of nominations 


e kindly sent to: j 
E : 


: 


r ` 


te 


a 
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_. Involvement of Pakistan as Revealed in the Interrogation of Important Extreinists 


Pakistan’s Involvement in Punjab Terrorism 


a ee 
' This dócument, prepared by the Union Home Ministry regarding the Pakistan Government’s 
direct involvement in abetting.terrorism in Punjab; 
attempts to create. trouble in Punjab by offering military training and weapons. to the Khalistani 

‘ secessionists. This document was su 


_S. Name of Extremist 





- 7 No. and his group affili- 
( (1) 


1, 


. ation 


(2) 


Amrik Singh s/o 
Gian Singh Jat Sikh 


_ r/o Shahpur Goraya 


` (Arrested on 


(Gurdaspur district). 
‘He was Working’ 
President of Akal 
Federation in Paki- 
stan. ` 
‘December 11, 1986) 





provides irrefutable’ evidence of ‘Islamabad’s: 





bmitted to the Pakistan Government in mid-May this.year. 
mate i zoo Editor 


’ 
a 


Disclosure. relating, to support from Pakistan to Sikh 
.. terrorist|/secessionist activities 


wad 


One Pak Intelligence Officer, named Malik, had conveyed ‘in June 1984 that. 
Sikh youth apprehending arrest in Punjab should come to Pakistan and Pakistan 
Government would extend all possible help including supply of. arms to them. 
Thereafter Amrik Singh sent more than 100 Sikh youth to Pakistan before 
himself crossing over alongwith Wassan-Singh Zafarwal (presently'a Member of . 
the Panthic Committee). Under the instruction of Pakistan Intelligence Officers 
‘Malik and Wakar Sabib” Amrik Singh and Bhai’ Kanwar Singh, President of 
the Akal -Federation , motivated 375 Sikh youth including Nirwair Singh (who 
has opened. a Khalistan Office'in Golden Temple Complex) in'Faislabad Jail to 
fight for their rights. Meetings were also held at Lahore on April 1 and 2, 1985 
under the aegis of Pak Sécurity Officers Malik, Asif and Bhati’ at which Bhai 
Amrik Singh, Bhai Kanwar Singh Bhai Guzjit Singh and Atinderpal Singh 
(both of AISSF). Ajaib‘ Singh (Damdami Taksa!) and Balbir Singh Sandku were 


- present in which discussions about to ensure coordinated terrorist actioh among . 


Sachdev alias Push- 
pinder Singh, -alias 


' Tony, s/o Kanwaljit 
Singh, Delight Fashion 


is 


3. 
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House, Amritsar.-He 
is affiliated to the 
International Sikh 


l : Youth Federation in 


Canada., ‘ 
‘(Arrested on- 
January 5, 1987) 

` Anokh Singh Babbar-. 
Head of the Babbar 


various ‘extremist groups in Punjab took place. He confirmed that the Sikh 
youth: in Pakistan were provided training in subversion and sabotage in various: 
training camps at Faisalabad jail, Civil Lines area camp (Lahore), Dalla Kothi 
(district: Sialkot), Lala Musa Camp, Jalalpur Jathan and a building in Sheikhu- 
pura in Lahore.’ Sakif Sufi, a Pak Intelligence Officer imparted training to the 
Sikh -youth in the .camp located in Dalla Kothi in preparing and handling of - 
explosives and in the technique of using them to destroy railway lines, bridges, 
oil tankers, power houses etc., * : fag oy t 

Between February and July 1986, Pak Intelligence officers headed by Malik 
infiltrated more than 100 trained Sikh youth in 12: teams into Punjab through 
the Indo-Pak border. Head of each of the team was given sufficient money for 


` ` meeting the expenses. . 
. Mohan Inder Singh . 


A.consignment of arms worth US $ 2.5 lakhs was sent to Pakistan by the Inter- 
national Sikh Youth Federation (ISYF) for onward trans-shipment to Punjab 
under the guidance of Satinder Pal Singh Gill, ISYF Canada. Gill has been 
located in Pakistan to coordinate procurement of weapons and give directions 
to the activities of the Sikh terrorists in Punjab. Mohan Inder Singh disclosed 
another plan of the ISYF to procure weapons worth about Rs. 20 lakhs froma . 
gui runner Abdul Rahim of North Western Frontier Province of Pakistan ' 


through the assistance: of one Sham Singh Sindhi, a Pakistani Sikh being ope- 


rated by Pak Intelligence. It‘was also revealed that one Jalalauddin of Lahore 


was an important linkman between Sikh extremists and Pakistan and was in 
touch with Dr. Arjinderpal Singh Sekhon, a top Sikh extremist - leader ‘located. 
‘in the USA. : T ' 

‘He along with Sukhdev Singh Dassuwal (Head ‘of Babbar Khalsa group in 


Pakistan) exfiltrated to Pakistan in July 1984, They were received at a Pakistan 


| . 7 i 25" 


+ 


r 


S. “Name of Extremist 


- No. and his group affili- 


. ation 


X 


Disċlosure relating to support from Pakistan to Sikh 


terrorist/secessionist activities 


a a aaea A 


` Khalsa group in -Ranger Post on Ferozepur border and kept in a building for about a year where 


India. 
(Arrested on .- 
January 1987) 


us i eg 
Foa 


4. Kulwinder > Singh 
_ Malhi. alias Bhola 
alias Vikramjit Singh- 
- r/o Mohammadpur, 
‘PS Panipat Karnal 
district: He is affili- 
` ated to International 
- Sikh ‘Youth Federa- 
tion, Canada. 
‘ (Arrested on | 
August 14, 1987) 
5. Daljit Singh Sekhon 
, S/o Ajit Singh, a 
Machine Operator at 
Canada. He is a ISYF 
_ activist (Canada) 
(Arrested on 14.9.87): 


Pak. Intelligence Officers incited them to strive to achieve Khalistan for which 
Pakistan would give all help. He alongwith others was imparted training in 
preparing explosive devices, which he fully utilised in preparing transister 
bombs, which were planted extensively in Delhi in June 1985 after Anokh Singh 
returned to India. He also revealed that arms’ and ‘ammunition’ are regularly 
supplied by Pakistan to the Babbar Khalsa in Punjab. c = eka, 


He was sent to Pakistan in May 1987 by Bhai Lakbir Singh, Convenor of ISYF, l 


Canada to join Satinder Pal Singh Gill and 5 other ISYF activists of „Canada, 
already stationed in Gurdwara Dera, Sahib near Lahore, in connection with 
purchase of weapons for the use of Sikh terrorists in Punjab. The, weapons were 
to be purchased through one Diwani of Pakistan occupied. Kashmir and ‘one 
Shah of Lahore. Malhi and two other associates were trained to - handle 
sophisticated weapons and in the third week of June 1987 were infiltrated into 


Punjab under the guidance of'a Pak border crosser for. carrying out terrorist 
- actions.. `- . a ae A n 


te i 


Six Canadian Sikhs, including Satinder Pal Singh Gill, who had attacked an. 
Indian diplomat at Nankana Sahib Gurdwara in 1985 were being kept at Dera 
Sahib Gurdwara, Lahore by Pakistan authorities. The ISYF was sending 


‘Rs. 20,000/ to Rs. 25,000/ in Pak currency every month in the name of Satinder 


Pal Singh Gill to be used for Sikh terrorist activities in Punjab.’ Sekhon arrived 
in’ Pakistan in March 1987 with sizeable funds for purchase of weapons for the 
Sikh terrorists; One Shah of Lahore, dealing in arms and Diwani alias Peer were 
helping him in the purchase of sophisticated weapons for the Sikh extremists., `. 


Sekhon revealed that he had raised pro-Khalistan- slogans during the’ visit’ of ` 


Sikh Jathas to Panja Sahib on the occasion of Baisakhi in April 1987.. -He was 


- taken away by the Pakistani police but was subsequéntly released without being 


6. Dalip Singh „Rode, 
former driver of late 
Jarnail Singh Bhin- 

., dranwale. a 

< (Arrested on 
. 22.11.1987) 


‘7, Manvir Singh alias 
Gen. Hari Singh, 

. Head of Khalistan 
Commando Force. 
(Arrested on ; 

- 8.5.1986) 

8. Tarsem Singh Kohar 
alias Lt. Gen. and 
Head of Khalistan 
Liberation Army and 
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questioned or a case being registered against him His Visa for continued’ stay 


in Pakistan was also extended;by the Pak authorities. 


Sekhon and some other Canadian Sikh youth headed by Satinder Pal Singh Gill | 


hatched a conspiracy:to perpetrate violence on a large scale in Punjab and Delhi 
for which he along with Balbir Singh Brar, another Canadian Sikh, crossed over 
to India with weapons including AK-47.rifles/stenguns, with the help of- Asgar 
Khan, a Pakistani agent.. ` . 


Top Sikh extremists Gurjit Singh (convener AISSF), Nirwair Singh ‘and Jagir -> 


Singh (both spokesmen of the Panthic Committee), Malkiat Singh Ajnala (KCF) 
and Ajaib Singh (Damdami Taksal) were given training in ‘Pakistan. Iqbal 
‘Choudhury, A Pak Official, asked Gurjit Singh and Ajaib Singh to declare 
Khalistan following which Pakistan would step up supply of arms to them. 
Gurjit Singh thereafter prevailed upon the Panthic Committee on April 28, 
1986, to declare Khalistan from the Golden Temple Complex, conveying the 
assurance of Pakistan for stepping up supply of weapons to the Sikh extremists. 


Through contacts with ‘Pak. Intelligence Officers Malkiat Singh alias Bapu, ' 


Gurnam Singh alias Leela and Wassan Singh Zaffarwal, all prominent Sikh 
extremists, arranged weapons from Pakistan for ‘the Sikh terrorists. Intelligence 


Officers of Pakistan also put some arms smugglers in touch with ‘the’ above | 


named extremists. vy ae ae 
Revealed that a major portion of arms and ammunition and a few bullet “proof 


jackets given to him by Wassan . Singh Zaffarwal and Dhanna ` Singh, both 
members of the Panthic.Committee, were received from Pakistan. Also revealed 
that Bhai Gurjit Singh had threatened the Panthic Committee that in case 
Khalistan was not declared, Pakistan would stop giving them all aid, including 
arms. . : . l ea 

Pakistani authorities provided facilities to Bhai Kanwar Singh, Bhai ‘Amrik 
Singh, Sukhdev Singh’ Babbar and Ajinderpal Singh to motivate Sikh youth 
lodged in various jails and camps in Pakistan against the Government 


“Wassan Singh Zaffarwal, who had crossed over to Pakistan immediately after 


A 
" 


aes 


of India, © 


1 
“A 


È 


Z 





O @. 





subsequently Lt. 
of KCF. 
(Arrested on 
' 12.8.1986) ` 
$9, Dbanna Singh, Dam- 
dami Taksal and 
Member Panthic | 
Committee. 
(Arrested on 
12.12.1986) 


Gen. 


3 


10. Buta Singh s/o Ajit 
Singh, r/o Kalanaur, 

^- Gurdaspur distt. ` 

`  (Arrésted: on 


>€ April 13, 1988) : 





(3) l 
the assassination of late Smt. Gandhi had told Tarsem Singh Kohar on return 


from Pakistan that Pak authorities had promised to send arms and ammunition 
through smugglers/Sikh- extremist youth returning to India. 


Revealed that Bhai Gurjit Singh,:a relation of Bhindranwale, Bhai Ajaib Singh 
(Damdami Taksal) and Gurbachan Singh Manochahal' (Member Panthic Com- 
mittee) have been: dealing with Pakistan. The Panthic Committee was forced 
to announce ‘Khalistan’ from the Golden Temple Complex on April 29, 1986 
under the threat communicated by Bhai Gurjit Singh that Pakistan would stop 


. assistance to extremist groups in Punjab if this announcement was not made. 


Wassan Singh Zaffarwal (Member Panthic Committee) visited -Pakistan after 
Army action in 1984 and brought back arms and ammunition, which were 
handed over to Manvir Singh alias Gen. Hari Singh and Tarsem Singh Kohar 
of Khalistan Commando Force. ‘ 

16 missiles brought by him from Pakistan were recovered from his field by the 
security forces. He revealed that he along with one Jasbir Singh had made two 
trips to Lahore in Pakistan and stayed with one Amanat, a smuggler of heroin.’ 
They carried 16 missiles, a consignment of AK-47 rifles and a large quantity of 
ammunition from Bunglow No. 104,. Rani Mohalla, Lahore which -was well 
guarded and placed under the charge of one Labh Singh by the Pakistan Intel- 
ligence. Large quantities of missiles, rifles and ammunition were stored in this 
bunglow; to be passed on to the Sikh extremists in Punjab. 


@. 
Visits of Extremists from Abroad 


S. Date of visit Name of person| Gist of the report | Remarks 


No. to Pakistan gaa aad 
G 


(2) (2) 


1. March 1987 Satinder Pal Gill, Satinder Pal Singh Gill informed 
Balbir Singh Brar, Balbir Singh and Bhai Lakhbir 


(4) (5) 


ISYF Canada Singh in Canada that while their 
activists activity in. Pakistan was proceed- 


ing satisfactorily, they needed 
more people. Gill also informed - . 
' that everything had been set up in - ; 
Pakistan and ‘they could get wea- ` i 
pons at-a very good rate. After 
se receipt of the message, Daljit 
B Singh Sekhon of ISYF left for: ' Pate 
. ' Pakistan on March 22, 87 with . ; 4 
instructions to get in touch with ' 
1 Javed Ahmed in Peshawar and 
5 Abdul Tarig Rahim, Lawyer of 7 
Canadian Sikhs at Lahore . regard- 
ing purchase and acquisition of 
sophisticated arms. On April 11 
Balbir Singh Brar left for Pakistan. 
He was followed on April 18, 1987 
by Kulwinder Singh Malhi. 


2. July, 1987 + Satinder Pal Singh They ‘were detained in Pakistan 


Gill, 


` Balbir Singh Khera, Indian diplomats in Nov. 85 and 


Balbir Singh, and facing trial’ for assaulting 


Bhupinder Singh April 1986. After getting bail all 
Kooner, Harjinder .of them were staying in Gurdwara 
Singh Gill, Jarnail at Dera Sahib, Lahore. Except for 
Singh Dhaliwal . Satinder Pal Singh and Balbir 


alias 


Mahinder Singh, Singh, the others five are missing 


Pritam Singh ' since May 31 from Gurdwara 
Dhaliwal alias Gajinder Dera Sahib. ; 

- Singh Gandham i i 

- (ISYF Canada). 
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3. 


7. 


” 28 


(2) 
Sept 1987 


© October- 


November 
1987 


Nov, 1987 


Nov, 1987 


Last week of , 
Dec 1987 ` 





(3) 


Satinder Pal Singh 
Gill, Balbir Singh, 
Mohinder Singh and 
Harjinder Singh of 
ISYF, Toronto 
(Canada). 


Satinder Pal Singh 
Gill and Balbir Singh 
(ISYF Canada) ` 


Ajaib Singh Bagri, 
Babbar Khalsa acti- 
vist of Canada. 


Ganga Singh Dhillon 
(USA) 


Ganga Singh 


. Dhillon 





(4) | 


They were sent by Dr. Gurmeet 


Singh Aulakh of WSO to Pakistan 


-with arms. Their aim was to cross 


over to India alongwith. arms‘to 
indulge in extremist actions. 


They met foreign-based Sikhs 
visiting Pakistan, prominent among 
them being Ganga Singh Dhillon 
who travelled to` Pakistan under 
the pseudonym of Dr G.S. Maulni. 


‘The talks with Dr Maulni mainly 


centred around financial assistance 
to the Sikh terrorists in Punjab. 
They participated in a ‘strategic’ 
meeting at-Lahore where several 
aspects were decided ‘about the 
worldwide campaign for Khali- 
stan, Kaloe predicted that “Rajiv 
Gandhi will die a violent death, 
although not as a result of orga- 
vised plot”. 

He contacted the Sikh pilgrims, 
who came with a Jatha on the 
occasion of Guru Nanak’s birthday 
and tried to incite anti-India and 
communal passions among them. 
He also contacted Sikh extremists 
of Punjab like Gurbachan Singh 
Manochahal, (Panthic Commit- 
tee), Sukhdev Singh Babbar 
(Babbar Khalsa) and Gurjit Singh 
of AISSF (G) who had crossed 


-over from India. 


At a meeting in Rawalpindi in 
which a senior Pakistani Officer 
was present, Ganga Singh Dhillon, 
Manjit Singh of Babbar Khalsa 


(Canada) and Gurjit Singh (AISSF) . 


expressed that Sikh extremists in 
Punjab had suffered a serious set- 
back due ‘to increased police 
action and some action should be 
taken to reverse the trend. An 


one 


On his return to Canada, 
Ajaib Singh Bagri was 
engaged in organising 
Akhand Paths and collec- 
tion of funds. 


understanding was reached at the < 


behest of Ganga Singh Dhillon 
that while money would be sent 
from foreign countries Pakistan 
should send. weapons through its 
own agencies and not: through 
smugglers. Foreign based Sikh ex- 
tremists also agreed to send 50 
volunteers for training in Pakistan 
with the ultimate objective of in- 


filtrating them into India. The . 


Pakistani officer had also suggested 
that some selected Muslim youth 
should be trained who could serve 
side-by-side with the Khalistani 
Sikh youth and during communal 
riots they.could offer suitable 
resistence to Hindu communailists. 


i 











-2. Baisakhi 
Celebrations 
(April 9-18, 
1987) 


$ 


3. Martyrdom `” 


Day of Guru 
Arjan Dev 
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4. K.S. Patara, UK address the congregation on Nov 
5. Prithpal Singh, 16 °86. They also raised anti-India 
.Canada ` slogans when Indian officials were 

: presented saropas. 
2. Khalistani elements arranged 
- extensive distribution of anti-India 
literature in the markets frequent- 

* ` ~ Sed by the Jatha members. 

1. Daljit Singh, - 1. Pro-Khalistan elements obstruct- 
Canada. ` - ed ceremonies and tried to assault 
2. Gurcharan Singh Shri Patwardhan, Cda, Indian 


Narula, Singapore Embassy when saropa was being. 


3. Balbir Singh, - presented to him on April 14. 

Canada - .°2, Sham Singh and Satnam Singh, 
4. Pritam Singh, ~ Sindhi Sikhs raised pro-Khalistan 
Malaysia slogans during the Baisakhi cele- 


5. Sukhwinder Singh, bration functions. 
UK 5 3. Large sized portraits of Jarnail 
6. Gurbux Singh Singh Bhindranwale were found 


Singapore ` prominently displayed on. the 
` 7. Jaswindér Singh, shops and walls of the Gurdwara 

UK j at Panja Sahib. 

8. Taranjit Singh, 4. The foreign based Sikh mili- 

Canada - tants in a meeting held there on 


9. Balwinder Singh, 17.4.87 decided to send foreign | 
USA -' based Sikhs-in' large numbers to - 


browbeat and intimidate member 
of the Indian jatha. . 


. Dharam Singh ` Dharam Singh (Canada) was 


Canada : . observed freely mixing with the 
young Sikh pilgrims and making 


(1) D (3) - C (4), (5) 
8. March 16, Gurmej Singh Gill, They travelled on a PIA flight : 
1988 Chief of Babbar from London .to . Bangkok via a 
Khalsa (UK).and Karachi and while their tickets E 
© Séva Singh Lalli,’ were for Bangkok, their luggages 
*  Akhand Kirtani ‘were booked only ‘upto Karachi. 
- Jatha (UK). - They handed over their suitcases 
‘containing wireless equipments to 
: some contacts at Karachi Airport. 
: 3 3 They continued their journey to , 
; Bangkok and returned to Karachi | 
3 a few days later. During their 
. stay in Pakistan, they met Sukhdev 
. Singh Babbar, Chief of Babbar: 
Khalsa, India at, Lahore. Sewa 
Singh Lalli also met Ganga Singh . 
Dhillon who provided some funds 
to him. 4 7 , 
; e 
Use of Indian Jathas for Fanning Secessionist Activities 
S.  , Occasion Important Sikh mili- Anti-India activities of - * Remarks 
No. : : tants who came from Sikh militants 
abroad C š 5 y , 
. 1. Gurpurab 1. Joginder Singh 1. Khalistani elements particularly The inaction by the Paki- 
Celebrations Malhi, FRG Joginder Singh (FRG), Baldev stan authorities was con- . 
(Nov 11-20, 2. Baldev Singh ` Singh-(Malaysia) and Sham Singh spicuous when Khalistani 
1986) Malaysia ' Sindhi raised pro-Khalistan, pro- élements ‘created unruly 
3. Ram Singh ` Bhindranwale slogans when Shri scenes during the congre- 
i Dhillon, UK ' ‘Patwardhan, Cda stood up to gation on Nov 16 and 


‘embarrassed Shri Patwar- 
dhan, Cda. ` ; 


1. The Pakistan authori- 
ties stood silent spectators 
: when Pro-Khalistan ele- 
ments obstructed the cere- 
monies. They did nòt. 
make any efforts to pre- 
vent the militant elements 


„When the latter tried to 


assault Shri Patwardhan, ` 
Cda, Indian Embassy. 

2. The Pakistan  Intelli-. 
gence officials were observ- 

ed adopting a blatantly - 
soft and encouragin g atti 


tude towards the Sikh , 


militant elements . from * 
abroad. They even incited 
young Sikh members of- 
the jatha to intensify Strug- 
gle for the establishment 
of Khalistan. 

Pakistan Liaison Officers 
tried to extract information 
about the Punjab situation 


29 


` 


(1) 


5. 


30 


af 
June 8, 1987) 


(2): 
May 30- 





fn Gurpurab 


Celebrations 
(October 3'1- 
November 9, 
PSD 


` Malaysia 


Baisakhi 
‘Celebrations’ 
oul 8-17, 
1988) 


-UK 


- 9. Jarnail Singb, 
- Canada ` a: 


(CE 


anti-India' utterances. 


3) 


1. MPŠ Dhillon, UK: 1. MPS Dhillon, 


Piara Singh 
2, Ram Singh Sandhu, Joginder Singh Kang, . 
Dhillon, UK | .Harcharan Singh -Uncle (all from 
3. Piara Singh UK) and Ajaib Singh Bagri from 
Sandhu, UK -° Canada addressing the congrega- 


4. Baldev Singh tion on. 5.11.87 criticised -the 


. Indian Govt. for allegedly. dis- 
- 5. Harbans Singh; allowing the „Sikhs from celebrat- 
‘UK ee at ing Diwali i in the Golden Temple 


complex. They exhorted the Sikhs 
.to work whole-heartedly for the 
establishment . of Khalistan. 


6. Harcharan Singh 
alias Uncle, UK 
‘7, APS Kohli, 


8. Makhan Singh, 
Iran 


Singh Bagri made strong disparag- - 

_ ing remarks against Prime Minister 

_ Rajiv Gandhi and DGP Punjab 
J.F.. Ribeiro. 


pro-Khalistan slogans during the 
Nagar Kirtan on 5.11,87. > 


3. Sham Singh Sindhi read . a 


strongly worded’ anti-India Pom 
during the congregation 
5.11.87. 


1. Satinder Pal Singh 1. Satinder Pal Singh and Balbir 


Canada -Singh (both from Canada) and 
2. Balbir Singh, ‘Harcharan Singh alias Uncle 
Canada j from UK created a scene when 


they were not permitted by the 
Indian jatha leaders to address the 
congregation on 16.4.88 and make 
anti-India utterances. 

2. The militant foreign based Sikhs 
exhorted the young sikh pilgrims 
from India to keep alive the 


3. Harcharan Singh; 
alias Uncle, UK 

4. Baldev Singh, 
"Malaysia. 


. struggle for the establishment of, 


Khalistan. 

3. Some Sindhi Sikhs distributed 
copies of Punjabi posters: caption- 
ed “Zia De Nam Khuli Chitthi’’ 


(an open letter to Zia) expressing’ 


gratitude.to the Government and 
the people of Pakistan for extend- 
ing support to Khalistan struggle 
being carried on in India by the 
Sikhs. 


. Joginder Singh Kang and- Ajaib- 


2. Jarnail Singh (Canada) raised. 


. Baldev 
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and the Meerut communal . 
riots from the jatba mem-. 
* bers. . 


‘Inthe course of 
casual talks with young 
Sikh pilgrims, 
-gated them to actively 
pursue, the goal of Khali- 
stan. © 


A-Pak security official was 
observed ` freely ` moving 
with Khalistani elements 
Ajaib Singh Bagri, Babbar 
Khalsa, activist .. - from 


they insti- ` 


Canada ‘and .Hårcharan — - 


Singh alias Unclé of: UK. | 


He added that the Muslims 


now « held Sikhs in high 


esteem as they had eveng- 
ed onslaught on, the 


Golden Temple by assas- , 
sinating Indira-Gandhi. z` 


1. The Pakistan’ authori- 
ties did not take any 
action to prevent the mili- 
tant Sikhs from indulging 
in unruly acts during the 
congregation on 16.4.88. 

2. During the celebrations, 
the Pak authorities. were 
observed encouraging 
known Sikh militants 
Harcharan Singh 
-Uncle' from ‘UK 
Singh 


rand 


Malaysia. 

3. In the course of casual 
talks on 12.4.88, some 
.Pak officials 
-young Sikh pilgrims to 
establish Khalistan early 
so that they could come 
to visit them. 

4. At the. Wagah border 


©- “on 17.4.88, a Pak security 


official was heard telling 
a Sikh pilgrim that they 


“ hoped Khalistan would 


certainly come into exis- 
tence despite repressive 
measures by .the Govern- 
ment of India. 


alias- 


from ` 


instigated’ 


wr 


i Open Letter in the inaine of General Zia . 
- 4. “Hindu Goverment is crushing the Sikhs, but Sikh fighters are facing this boldly. “Sikhs in general . 
are helping in this fight, but we are thankful.to you for the help being given to us in the shape of weapons, 
ammunition, training and shelter. We understand that you are helping without any selfish motives. However 
we request you to take following steps to further strengthen our bonds and remove doubts from the minds 
of some persons: . i : in me se J. 
(a) Lahore city was named after son of a Hindu God RAMA. ` This was renamed as Ranjit Pura as 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had established his capital here.’ ee : 
_ (b) On the Mall Road in this Ranjit Pura, a statue of Maharaja Ranjit Singh should be established. 
(c) The portion of G.T. Road connecting Lahore to Peshawar should be named after Guru Gobind 
Singh Ji. i AL 7 
(d) Gurmukhi should. be taught in Punjab in Pakistan as a compulsory language. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. University should be established and Gurmukhi Study Centre should be opened in that. 
(e) Excluding Nankana Sahib, other Gurdwaras in Pakistan are in bad shape. Hence to look after 
., them a Managing Comniittee should be constituted. j ; : 
“"""-(f) In Hassan Abdal Gurdwara Panja Sahib is located, which is intimately connected with Guru Nanak 
Dev Ji. Hence this should be renamed as Nanak Dev Ji Pura. `. 
fe) Town Attock should be named after Hari Singh Nalwa as Nalwa Town. — : 
h). Peshawar is a Hindu name, which was giveu by Kanishka. This should be named as Joga Singh 
Pura ‘after Bhai Joga Singh. ie : ae . 
an C eis H says Ae, ` Council of Khalistan, Amritsar. 


~~” Some Instances of Armed Intrusions along Punjab Border showing 
connivance/involvement of Pak Rangers 





a, 
aiU 


ae 





“S. Date. 


`. Own|Pak Brief Details | ` Recovery - Remarks 
No. . _', BOP px . be 
D (2 (3) p (4) ee ee) ee (6) 


1. 6.7.87: Udhar BSF engaged few intruders in an. (a) 97 kg charas 
ad, Dhariwal/ armed encounter in which one. of (b) Rs. 25 P.C. i 
Thatha them died. As, soon as the BSF (c) 29-fired cases 
Dhilwan personnel went ahead to search (d) 1 wrist watch 
the area, the Pak Rangers opened . v 
fire on the BSF pėrsonnel. They. - 
= were identified when para bombs 
i i c= were fired to lighten the areas .  .. - 
a ey The BSF lodged a strong protest: poa S 
% ok ee E eed with their counterparts., : © | . «© © 
2., Aug, 23/24 ~» © Anencounter took placé between 
1987 > 4 the terrorists and the BSF person- 
nel in area of village. Sohal, - 
of. be . District Gurdaspur. Three of the . 
“AP T, ~ terrorists were killed and ahuge-- ~. ; 
ws 5S quantity of arms and ammunition . . : 
` were recovered from the site of 
the encounter. Amongst the seized 
arms/ammunition, there was one 
G-3 rifle bearing the mark “Made . 
in Pakistan”. G-3 rifle is the offi- 
; cial weapon with the Pak Rangers. 
3. Sept. 9,. Boorwala BSF Naka party had an armed 
` 1987 i . encounter. with intruders from 
' s Pakistan in the area of BOP 
- Boorwala:.. Two of the intruders, 
-one Sikh and‘another.clean shaven! _ aa 
were killed. One hand. written `` 
sleet ale SoReal, Be ced ‘slip alongwith other items were . ` 
yh et EIP. _ Tecovered ffom the deceased Sikh. 
: soo a `- The slip (copy of original enclos- 
ed) reads as under: Sse 
“Dear Sir; Your’s ‘all kinds are 
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i OQ): Oo. W2@ nr. nn On 


ready and we are waiting ‘for 
AER See Fe money. Please sent us almost 30 
BEDS se ‘lac urgently. We close chit of 
Sia these weapons’from all the coun- 
AeA, tries. When you-see the, things I 


Sson bte +.° should very happy. These ‘things 
are latest. Please send-us money... 0 2-0-5. ow teens rar 
now. I am at the- Afghanistan ~~. 7 TNES 
bordér. Sd/- P:S. Bitta: © i as 8 e anes 
The price listiof: f weaponsmentioned on the. Slip are: 
< SI, No. Quantily “Item - ` c Rate’ (Rs:)_ . Total. rate 
a aa’ en ee "Kalashnikov te eo ‘000/- -§0,000/: 
i2; .2 ~ Kalashnikov-new. ` | 328, 00/2 :56,000/- 
fo re. re Sten Gun. 7... 12 ,000/= ° ae 48,000/- 
4. . Dn. ; Rocket Launcher _° '  45,000/- *90,000/- 
“45, 4, Pistols 4 o ‘15 ,000/- .60,000/- 
6. 1000 . ‘Hand/Grenade ` - *1,400/-- - 14,00;000/- 
7, 20 Rockets `. ` ~ 3,800/- © ` 76;000/- 
: 8. 100 Incendiary Bomb _ - 3,500/- 3,50,000/- — . 
9, . 100° Explosive charges < 3,500/- , 3,50,000/- ay 
10. . 4. _ ,80 Pistol ; .7,000/- 28,000/- 
Tl. 5000 9 mm Amn . T5/- 75 ‘000/- 
Lo a m y : ‘12. ` ` 6000 . Kalashnikov ‘Amn ` 4j- |... 4.000/- 
wee ee ee ee dS -6000- 30 Amn ET oe -- 8/- | “ -48,000/- 
Sag Manaa ae re T, 4 -G-3 Rifle - °7,000/- .~ ` 28,000/- 
15. ` 500 ~  'G-3 Amn —~ ` 27- 13% oo 
. Stay. of Indian Sikh youth ; a ; pte 
co ae ‘listed terrorist “in “NWFP and ` = oe 
negotiating ‘purchase of ‘huge i ' 
quantity of arms can ` not remain ' 
. unnoticed of the Intelligence 
‘Agencies -oft Pakistan. In fact it g 
* to pr proves their connivance., . 
4. 12.3.88 ` Burj/ BSF ambush party. of BOP Burj: D. .32 pistol-1 Jt could not be possi- 
i Fatehpur had an armed enconnter with four. (b) .32 rds-7 ble to send, across 
miscreants coming from Pak :to'(c) AK-47 _ such a- big consign- |: 
India. Fire was exchanged. ‘As 4 magazines-16 ment of arms/amn and 


result, one of the miscreants sus- (d) AK-47 rds-2022 explosives ‘to - India 
' tained , bullet injuries and died on (e): Amn pistol-290 ` ‘without the. active 
the spot. Deceased was found to (£) Plastic explosive connivance of Pak 


be a Pak national. The remaining - packets-8 \ Rangers and FIU 
È ; 3 fled to Pak. Arms, ammunition, (g) Explosive „agents. Pak - BOP 
f ! . and explosives were ‘recovered (big pkt)-l- Fatehpur is located 
i from the spot. © > : (b) Electric ` very close to the | 
ge detonators-20 border. 7 ' 
j : (i) Detonators-27-20 
‘(j) Cord-150 ft. pita a EE Stes Sat 


. (k) Safety fuze-45 ft... 
. () Oil Tin 2,Ltrs.-1 , 


Pd i E Eoas Gn) Torch-f- , 
he ae = eg - {n)-Floating Kit-1 
os tet i ` ‘(o) Plastic shoes-1 pair ` 
D © eat(p) Loil. +- i 
i ` (q) Haversacks-3 n : T 
5, 27.3.88 - Gajjal/ BSF EN party hik an armed: (a) Sten‘MK-4-1 Pak Rangers helped 
: Maboke encounter with: some miscreants '(b) Magazine) “AK-47 the extremists cross 
coming from Pak to India. :Jntru-. Rifle-l -.- over to India. Even “5 
‘ders also fired at “Army. : Naka + ©) AK AT amn- -28 _ though there was a ~ 
party at Ditch-cum-Bundh with - heavy volume of fire, 
automatic weapons. They manage. tt oen s ' no Ranger came for- 
ed to escape towards India, taking ve ees ‘ward to veryfy the 
; ‘ advantage of dark night and high : Cos +4 . facts. The area .is 
» 32 - y 7 . : far a” LAs, C Pee ee -t ý teow 





OO @ Ov. (4) Oe e, (6) 


z -o ouy growth in-fields; peee Aerden TAA Ta memana. -Govard by. Pak BOP. 





Moboke; -which is 
ee eral ae Se tactically located and 
ee eee ee ae ee a cen ee G Ai is notorious for -sup- : 
e D ee ee er I Go T ee a ee ply of arms to extre- 
| as es . pri 7 ooa a > mists. Pak FIU Det is 
K D TO i SAS BP ne Ti _ also located there, 
6. 7.4.88- Rattoke Extremists coming from Pakistan > a iv ae 
o Shejra were; engaged on the’. Border oy i ae ‘ 
| the BSF and were forced'to return e 9 <2 6. Hecu ; 
o e . ‘despite , heavy: volly of: fire-from -. . f . 
Boek ELERE 7 ‘the extremist group. ` j 
Te, 9.4.88 Dhian’. BSF ambush. party, had an armed (a) Live rds AK-47-4 The intruders appear- 


ae . Singh/,; encounter, with’ 10/15 miscreants ‘(b) Empty cases ` ed tobe a ‘rained 
Pura. coming‘from. Pak- to India. The- AK 41—16. gang bringing a con- 
een Gill: 7 miscreants. > used automatic (c) Magazine ‘ - signment of weapons. 
ere i 2 d weapons, but they were beaten AK-47—1 Pak Rangers appar- . 
: co, . back to Pak: Subsequently, dead ently: knew and gave 
i <a bodies-of two- Sikh youths were, ." > cover to,them in their 
eB a ls ea recovered by the Rangers inside © ` attempt to sneak into 
Ee a:e Pak One. of them was. identified’ co. India. But their plan 
oh Soe -00u as Buta: Singh. A ‘third person ae n o was foiled; 5 
epee L E a ‘ namely Jaggarh Masih’ was ro 
orgs ene ` severely injured. ae l 
8, -11.4.88” Shabpur ‘BSF had an armed encounter @ AK:47 ` Intermittent fire was 
E anea Kot - with three estremists coming from fired cases—7 exchanged with extre- 
“or a. Dauba ` Pakto India. The miscreants fled (b) Magazines mists for about 2} hrs. 
eo a back. Subsequently; it was learnt . AK-47 . This could not have -, 
_ that two Pak. nationals among ' rife—1 `> been without the 
‘them, who: had ened] injuries ; knowledge and con- 
succumbed inside Pak. ; Poe nivance of . Pak 


_Rangers and. - - FIU. 
Pak post Kot Doaba 
is hardly 500 . yards 
from IB. They did ` 


er ye? sh fe 2 ‘not take any action. 
Ot 1114.88  Gajjal Attempt of: extremists to infiltrate @ Empty cases ~~ 

sis. =t Mabboke was thwarted after éxchange of K-47—52 ; 

BEG Te ot ah -© heavy-fire for about half an hour. boa, eS ` 

ma a, oy - `> Amn. was recovered. from the 


hoe place of incident. : A 
*10.. 13.4.88. : Nikka BSF ‘intercepted a group of'extre~ 
sere eae Daulat: mists coming to India from. Pak... 
_Chak - On challenge they fired a volley. : 7. 
Tee Cie Mre a ii from the. automatic. weapons =- .- ., ; pe 
TART SEUD ai „which was returned by the BSF. So Sept NE 
“tl: ° “"Bxtremists were forced to with- 
. ! - 1 draw. toq’Pakistan. 
11.. -15:4.88. Old. | BSF obs ‘4/5 miscreants coming: (a) AK-47 ras—1016 The extremists must ` 
ce ot Sunder -*from’ Pak: to- India. On being’ (packed in, poly- have crossed with the - 
Garh/: - ‘challenged;. .‘miscreants. fired thene 20'each), full knowledge and 


É 





' Gill © bursts with automatic weapons. .(b) Empty cases - deliberate connivance 
8 ‘Our: troops; ‘returned fire in self. © AK-47—202 of ` Pak-aithorities. 
ik «»-defence: Exchange of fire lasted (c) New magazine—4 Pak post Gill is. 
=. H gfe en „about 20-minutes. One of the (d) One filled | ' located hardly 200 . 
EF, Toe base ae ‘miscreants was hit-by a-bullet, but magazine—4 yards - from, the IB i in. 
Goa aE re - _ they. managed:to sneak into-India;:(e) Loil - +> . the area... ni- i 
A ` | ¿Two Pak Rangers; who were..pre- (f) Pyjama—2 : Le cen 
“iy sumably escorting the. extremists, (g) Gunny bag—1 © 0, o4 
fils :&-~. were however; killed:as,a result of: (h) Duckback shoes _ - 
ony “ BSF fire: Sizeable quantity of 3 pais; ran re n on 
te + es ammunition andi magazines were ` gee re bee es a: 
ean recovered. i as : 
C12 -23,4:88. -- Kalwant BSF had an armed - encounter: (a) 30 carbine—1 The Pak Baier gave.: 
hs i Nagar. with-a, group of 6/7 miscreants (b) AK-47 ng covering ` fire to the .. 
Be OE coming, fromPak toIndia. Heavy, magazines--3.. extremists attempting `- 
automatic fire come from three (c) AK-45 amn. to infiltrate, Exchange 


rv 7" directions in Pak territory. The: © —329-rdg. Of fro gaed ey 
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PAKISTAN 


CAMPS OF PAKISTAN FOR TRAINING OF SIKH EXTREMISTS 
a PP Ree ee 


z g eo wT Ce l 7 
: l Ce Sa a 
\ ee ee whe 
i ; : ë a i 3 oh, 2 | 
4 ` à ; ) i S i r 
2% ` ~ i “ott SA ko . ; 
. a gi ty ATTOCK ‘une O 
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, Road 

2 ,, Sayeed Iqbal near Allabad 
ni 70 ,, Hassan Abdol — 50 miles 

j ; cou aes Ee koai 
20 . Walton my chool, 

: e 0’, »”» 
@ e HVOERABA Ny i w ‘Lahore Cantonment. 
4 --"  * 8 ,, A campat Lahoré Maridka: 
. KARACHI. be Raed from Shaha- , 
YY © v.. dara (land-acquired-for cons- 
Pje j “ss... tricting,a camp) 
: ee oi ue @ 110 ,,° apode. — where. pee Ait 
5 i z “+ ''Force-base is located : 
: ees per’ Pa 90 ,, -At Korangi: Creak. near 
poet i - Karachi — Air Force School - 
. - : <2}, „already exists there à 
Ta t95 ` K >- Attach Fort 
Rawalpindi i - 40 miles ‘Abbottabad . : 
i0 pen Gansowala on Kasur-Arif: ae & pam Keli. ‘Banna. aid 200. Pa 
-” : h Railway line » Koha 
y a wala-Ladhra! y 100 2 Swat. wr ade 


Nankaga gaheb .. 


RAHIMVAR KHAN 





- --MUZAFFAA GARH è © x 
MULTAN 
© 


i LOHARAN 


Ti =a . e. ags ' 
Bes g Bi t nu AN- c$ 
: BAHAWAL PUR J. ( 
ae K 


Distance 


106 miles A camp at a. place about 8 
kms from Muzaffargar and 
11 kms north of bridge over 


Srom.near- 


‘| est Indian 
J Q. , border’ 


Chenab on: Multan ‘Karachi P 


PLACE ' 


100 miles Kof Lakhpat and ‘Multan : 


AS Ky ao 
tS oD? 
50, 


(Training Camp- likely to 
start) 


„Changa Manga near Kasur 
'' Jungles near Sialkot 
‘Chirat ISSG Training School 


already exists 
Warburtow 


‘15 miles Jerrtkas near Mirpur i 


355, Tret near Murri 
40 ,, A place on Loh-Murri Road 
* (50 kms from Murri) 
35. ,, ‘Sialkot Camp 
'35 ,, Gujarawala 
20 ,, Qila Sobha Singh between 
Lahore and Shakargarh 
40 ,,  Chuhar Khana—8 kms from 
; _  Shalkhupura 
20 ,,  Niazbag (18 kms south-west 
of Lahore) 
75 ,, Samundri (District Faislabad) 
°30 = ,, Arifwala (1.5 kms south o 
railway station Gaggo on 
Kasur-Arifwala-Ladhrah 
railway line) 
3 ,, Barki (2,miles north-east of 


- Burki town) 500 metres east 
“of Lahore-Burki-Khalra road 


“7 miles Rangpura, Sialkot 


‘Loralal Cantt., Baluchistan 
. Jungles near Rahimyearkhan 











a ai wt ase z ee hata 
ae CM ee ee SO ae () O 
i ea intention obviously was to pro- (d) Pistolsk—2- ,. about 45 minutes. 
E Be vide fire ‘cover to the infiltrators: (e) Magazines ‘The Pak  Ranger§g 
sae The infiltrators were, however, Pistols—4 were seen combing 
sch effectively, beaten back. They fled (f) .30'amn. their side in the 
í . „to Pak, leaving behind arms and- -—l0O-rds.. - - morning for possible 
`> ammunition. oe casualities and ARMS/ 
Ae ‘amn. left by fleeing. 
; . A extremists. : 
13. 15.88 ‘Kulwant An attempt by a group of extre- (a) DBBL gun—1 t 
' Nagar/ _ mists tò infiltrate into India was (b) AK-47 Amn-591 A 
-Amin thwarted by.BSF after heavy ex- 2 ` 
change of automatic fire. Extre- , ao a 4 
mists managed to escape to a an ae Ae oN : 
F Pakistan. Arms/amn. was reco- S cig 
vered from the spot. : g 
l i i SUMMARY i 
Incidents of Armed Intrusions Close to Pakistan Border Outposts Py s f 
Ey Date Place of armed ` Opposite ` Distance of incident ` Distánce-of Pak“. 
No. l f intrusion. Pak BOP. . . from International _ , BOP from “Inter; 
. ; i i Eai - Border.  .. . |. national Border Ë 
š -= a R a x rs ` ` ` = =, - D4 KE 7 
T 6.7.87 . © Udhar Dhariwal Thatha Dhilwan ` 100 metres ~ f “500 metres  ĵ 
ds 2.3.88 Burj _ ~ *  ° Fatehpur -` ‘200 metres ` ‘250 metres ¢ 
£3. + 21388 Gajjal ` Mobboke _ 500 metres . ,  .200,metres u" 
- 4, 7.4.88 Rattoke Shejra ` `- $ ‘100 mētres. `° < 7 =r “500“metres ~ 
HD 9.4.88 ` Dhian Singhpura Gill 200 metres” _ 500. metres _ 
<- 6. .11.4.88 . Shahpur ~ + Khanpur -> . - . „300 metrès: .. z7. * :1700 mettés 
Tes 11.4.88 Gajjal . Mobboke , _ 300 metres > 0 . 200 .metres 
8. 13.4.88 . Nikka >: Daulat Chak- - -- “300 metres- =-->.+ “500 ‘metres 
: 9, 15.4.88 Old Sundergarh Burj 300 metres’... :.-. `. 600. metres 
10. 23.4.88 -Kulwant i © Nagar Amin ~~ `° '250 metres; ©“: == “500 metres > y 
ll. 1.5.88 Kulwant Nagar Amin — .. 250, metres >: .-:,--y- =:S00;;metres ° 
' RECOVERY OF WEAPONS IN PUNJAB ` Ere 
i = (From Jan, 1, 1987. to May, 10, 1988) - -iu rer is hse 
‘ SMG/LMG 3 Carbine 21. ‘Sten Gun 63 | Rifle’ 133° ` Guns.. 330 
™ AK-47. 211 Revolver 351 Pistols 1073 H/Grenade 168- - ‘RPG-7':(Rockets). 30 
Cartrides 74216 Bomb 66 R/Launcher $ ve : 
3 i SOME RECENT, RECOVERIES. OF WEAPONS IN PUNJAB Hf 
S. No. Date ž . ( 
pi March 27-28 ` ` On the basis of disclosures made by Darshan Singh Dalla a notorious terrorist |, 
1988 of Ludhiana and Bhupinder Sing, a Canadian Sikh, who sneaked into India 
' . from Pakistan, a substantial quantity of weapons and explosives were recovered 
. ` yz dfom a secret hideout in Patti. area of Amritsar distt. This-arms cache:included * 
Hos sr vw Sa et ER 13:4K-47. Chinese Rifles, an American Rifle with round magazine;.4 sophis- K 
ae i“, ticated bombs and 18 detonators, 14 anti-tank grenades alongwith ‘the power ¢ 


2. March 27-28, 
eaa 1988 ` 
; D e ons ; a : YD : 


 April-23,'1988 | 





1 









' z Charges for these, the type of which was used in recent attack by terrorists 


on CRPF camp at Phagwara. 


Ferozepur Distt. Police conducted a raid in PS Valtoha, Distt. Amritsar on ~ 


the basis of disclosures made by one Bakshish Singh, a -notorious trans-border 


explosives (10 packets). 


Kalanaur, Distt. Gurdaspur. The range of these missiles is about 1000 metres,’ 

extendable further by using boosters and could-also hit the low flying air-craft. 

-These missiles, 7 inches in diameter, were smuggled from Pakistan by the KCF. 

ame: i one HAJI FAIZL DARRAH is painted on one of the missiles in 
rdu. . f i 
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` , arms smuggler.and recovered another big cache of weapons, ¡comprising AK-47 ‘ 
Chinese Rifles (9), AK-47 magazines (61), Grenades (7), .30 pistols (1), Maga- .: 


t 
[A 


. zines of .30 bore pistols (5),. Rounds (360), roud of AK-47 (8122) and ‘plastic ° > 


Sixteen (16) missiles were recovered from one Buta, Singh S/o Ajit Singh R/o a 


DES 
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FOREST SERVES ALL 


4 We have sale centres at Salt Lake Calcutta, Durgapur, Bankura, Purulia 
and Midnapore for selling superior. quality Sawn timber and Plywood for. . 
_ making doors and “windows. Black Boards and Readymade furniture are 
also sold, at- reasonable. prices. SS ee? ee A ` 


* If you intend to purchase daad: door, ‘window, flushdoor aid furniture ` 
reer please- contact the- -Salt Lake Sale- Centre” at Calcutta; Govt. Saw, Mills i . 
i x "at Siliguri or the Saw Mills at Madarihat. » It will “meet your requirements > 
vof arrange supply’ of materials of your: choice. a 


* Good news to the pan. chewers also we are Srodicok good: quality of Khair | 
(Katha) and selling this i ina polythene packets of 10 Gms., 25 Gms., and P 
100 Gms. ‘from out ' sale centres: If any. chewer has used. this once’ he will | 

. never. forget to purchase agai and again. - E k 


A Pure Honey, . Citronella. Oil, Orchid and various flowers are also. available 
` from thes sale centres.” ' i . 
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$ POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 
E The Wider Perspective 
"HE. decision of seven non-Communist, non-BJP Centrist Opposition 


. parties to set up a ‘National Front’ (or ‘Rashtriya Morcha’) may 
: have-.evoked scepticism among several analysts and commentators, if 


|" one goes by the editorials in influential newspapers. But’ this move 


hasbeen generously welcomed by large sections of the common ` 


reality is clear to all those who keep their eyes and ears open arid 
are not insensitive to public urges and aspirations. -^ 
What has been proposed and agreed upon at the - meeting of the 
- seven Centrist Opposition parties is quite modest indeed. One cannot 
possibly overlook the obvious difficulties involved in forging Opposi- 
tion unity. But the very fact that these seven parties — among whom 
three are really national (Jan Morcha, Janata, Lok Dal), one quasi- 
national (Congress-S) and three regional (Telugu Desam, Asom 
Gana Parishad and DMK) — have agreedto come together in a 
federal front which is to spell out a common programme and policies 
' in-a determined bid to dislodge Rajiv Gandhi from power, is of far- 
_teaching significance: ; = 

There is no escaping the fact that the Opposition parties in 1987-88 
have, unlike in 1974-77, done precious little to mobilise the people 
against the Rajiy Government. No JP-type Nav Nirman movement 
rocked any part of India in the last one year. -And yet if'today Rajiv 
Gandhi, who was‘catapulted to power at the crest’ of a massive 
sympathy wave sweeping the country at the end of 1984 (that won 
him a victory surpassing all . previous records), has become’ highly . 
unpopular in contrast to the support he enjoyed at the time of the 
Congress Centenary celebrations less than three years ago, he has 
himself to blame. No doubt the exposures of kickbacks involved in 
the Bofors and other Defence deals cornered him and his friends and 
associates, but it is Rajiv Gandhi’s own pronouncements that have 
earned him public ridicule while providing maximum ammunition to 
his political opponents. ‘And by now it is clear to many of his 
initial admirers, this writer included, that Rajiv Gandhi is beyond ' 
redemption: he cannot change his style of functioning. - . 

The sorry state of affairs of the. ruling party and the Government 
under the present dispensation apart, the regime’s contribution in 
bringing the country to the brink of political and economic bank-- 
ruptcy is impelling many to realise the urgency of hastening its 
removal. This situation is adversely.affecting numerous traditional 
Congressmen as well, regardless of their position in the ruling party 
and whether or not they sympathise with V.P. Singh and Arun 
Nehru. One cannot forecast the possibility of an open.revolt within 
the Congress-I at this stage, although that cannot be ruled out either. 
But whatever the final outcome of the resentment and discontent 
in the Congress ranks, there is a growing belief in Congress-I circles 
that the head of the ruling party and the Government has proved 
to be a misfit. ; 
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people who are fast -getting disenchanted with the Rajiv Raj. This `“ 


` each other. 


‘tion to unite. 
.the results of the by-elections, that were marked by 
‘the:débacle of the’ Congréss: ‘lin’ that-State. 


Tn electoral terms, Rajiv Gandhi’s defeat in-the 
general elections presupposes ‘ the building of an 
‘edifice ` of Opposition unity. True, the Opposition 
today is'still in a state of disarray: the’ parties. con- 
stituting the Opposition themselves fragmented and 
their leaders a disgruntled lot deeply suspicious of 


ing similarity with what happened in 1977: the 
people at the grassroots level are forcing the Opposi- 
This happened in UP, as seen from 


V.P. 

Singh’s,whirlwind campaign has definitély made the 
difference. Bestirred by that campaign, the masses 
are restless: they want the Opposition’ to stop quib- 
bling and come together on the same-platform. It 
is noteworthy that shortly after the-by-elections, dis- 
sensions within the Opposition have considerably 
subsided even if they continue to surface off-and on. 

And the formation of the seven-party Front, to::be 
formalised by the month-end, has unmistakably, 


strengthened the hopes of a ‘reliable Opposition: 


‘unity. 


. Fhe Front is' no doubt confronted with the serious 


problem of clash of personalities. The problem is 


redoubled when the personalities involved happen’ 


to'be essentially ego- centric. Chandra Sekhar and 


H.N. Bahuguna were quite uninhibited ‘in betraying , 


their sense of envy at V.P. Singh’s spectacular elec- 
toral triumph at.Allahabad. - 

‘V.P. Singh’s response, in contrast; has been dignifi- 
ed: ` He has highlighted the need for the Opposition 
to project.a collective leadership as opposed to the 
personalised. leadership that has come to dominate 
the Congress-I. He has also scotched the misgivings 
among his well-wishers and supporters, not to 


-speak ‘of his detractors, that he would seek the help 


of .communal forces to fight the misrule at the 
Centre; misgivings which were heightened by his 


selection of questionable allies to canvass for him’ ` 


during the Allahabad election campaign. ` For V.P. 


Singh’is now” able to comprehend, even if belatédly, ` 


the‘ mood ‘and. tenipér of the masses who are against 
employment of such tactics as the ones ori which the 
former Union Finarice Minister relied- in his’ Lok 
Sabha by-election. ‘He also: realises that since by 


‘ rousing the masses alone the Rajiv Establishment can - 


be unseated, their feelings must be respected. : 
‘As of now, architects of the proposed National 
Front are busy hammering out a comprehensive pro- 


grammme:and a ‘set of coherent policies, the neces- 


sity-of which cannot be overestimated. V.P. Singh’s 
forthright. endorsement of the Left parties’ cail for 
evolving a clear-cut policy-perspective is of sub- 
stantial value-in this connection. 
vehicle of change the Front has to ‘encounter several 
imponderables, among them -the type of under- 
standing it ‘would forge with the BJP on one-hand 
and the. Left’ on the other. 
politics of untouchability and discarding ‘sectarianism 
caution. must: be exercised on issues like the forging 


of unholy alliance with rabid communal elements as’ 


was domne at Allahabad: ‘ ‘With stich alliances ‘all talk., 
of adherence -to “principles and emphasis on value 
based” ‘politics would sound hollow, +; 


sd; Deg ` i 


, 
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-aame eea, 


But what cannot-be missed is the strik-. 


But'to become the , 


` While eschewing the ' 


Removal of'Rajiv Gandhi from power does not 


signify just the ‘dethroning of an individual: it 
constitutes a total departure from the policies and 


of the political administration that are an affront 
to all that our leaders of the freedom ‘struggle stood 
for. Without’ effecting such adéparture a viable 
democratic, : secular and Left-of-Centre alternative 
that the Front' is seeking to uphold cannot “pe 
realised. ' 


‘There is no dearth of prophets of doom when- 


ever the Opposition makes’ an earnest effort. to 
close ranks. Among the pessimists one can spot 
those who feel that it is pointless for the Opposition 


to engage in endeavours to overthrow the massive: 


majority that the Congress-I secured in the last 
general ‘elections. These short-sighted persons fail 


. to note the rumblings within’ the ruling party that 
-are gradually assuming serious proportions. - 


Striking in this context is the letter that Chiman~ 
bhai’ Mehta, prominent Congress-I leader of Gujarat, 


- has written-to the: party President conveying his - 


sharp criticism of the present state of affairs in the 
organisation and underscoring. the urgency for re- 
thinking-if the party isto be revived. Also note- 


- worthy is the fact that several Congressmen, led by 


Nawal Kishore Sharma, the former AICC-I General 


backs: for the, Congress-I, are getting ready to 
demand proper functioning: of the party, which, they 


strongly feel; should not be turned ‘into a ‘personal’ 


outfit ‘of the Congress-I boss. '.Kamalapati Tripathi, 


-who some days ago had urged Rajiv. to re-admit 


those Congress leaders who either left the organis- 
ation or were compelled. to quit, is expected to 
fire-‘another similar missile’ before- Parliament 


'* reassembles for its monsoon session on July 27. 


All these are definite indications of serious moves 
inside the Congress-I that might end up by toppling 
the Rajiv Gandhi apple-cart. It should not be. over- 
looked that the elements within the ruling’ party 


_Yaising their voice of protest ate on the same. ideo- ' 
logical wavelength as the Jan Morcha. 


_ practices currently in vogue in the highest echelons ` 


- Secretary; seriously perturbed over the recent set- . 


a 


In other words, the challenge before the Opposi- | 
tion, leaders. today is not only to demonstrate their - 
capacity. to forge unity among: ‘themselves but also to 


display their potential of activating a large segment 


- of Congressmen, to disown the party supremo. 


It is the ‘combination of elements ,within the 
Congress-I prepared to disown the Rajiv Establish- 
ment. and the forces of Opposition unity outside 
the ruling party that represents the mainstream of 
Indian politics of tomorrow. And it is this main- 
stream which not only threatens to sweep away the 
current’ misrule of the political leadership at the 
Centre but also promises to usher in a positive 
‘alternative ‘on the Indian political horizon. 


Viëwed in this wider perspective, the National 
Front of thë Centrist Opposition has a crucial role 
to payi in good s complex conditions. 


Sumit Chakravartty : 
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Thoughts on 
PM’s Foreign 
Tour 

N.C. 


A feature of the just con- 
cluded four-nation tour of 
the Prime Minister is that this 
has touched off a lot of comments 
about his itch for going abroad. ` 

It is calculated that Rajiv 
Gandhi in three-and-a-half years 
as Prime Minister, has visited as 


. many as fifty-two countries — no- 


doubt’ a record for any Indian 
VIP. No Prime Minister or Presi- 
dent of India has done so much 
of globe-trotting. In the early 
days after independence, the 
much-travelled Minister was 
Krishna Menon, but his beat was 
mostly confined to the diplomatic 
circuit — fhe United Nations and 
back, with London, Paris and 
Geneva thrown in; Only once did 
he visit China, and his first trip to 
the Soviet Union was long after 
he ceased to be a Minister. Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi did visit a 
fairly large number of countries, 
but they too could not squeeze 
in'so many in so short a period, 
as their heir, Rajiv, has done. 

Fifty-two is a formidable num- 
ber and if one goes by present 
expectations, he is likely to visit 
China soon, which would raise 
the number to 53. 
much for an Indian Prime Minis- 
ter? It depends on how you look 
at the question. A Rajiv adulator 
— and there are good many of 
them in the New Delhi court — 
may shoot back: after all this is 
exactly one-third of the number 
of members of the United 
Nations, and just a little over 
half the membership of the Non- 
aligned Movement. 

The questions that need to be 
pondered over by the Prime 
Minister himself are: first, whether 
every one of these visits was 
necessary at all, from the point of 
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view of national interests — that 
is, could not these be managed 
by his Ministers and other digni- 
taries, so that the Prime Minister 
could be spared more time to 


- apply his mind to urgent pressing 


problems at home? Secondly, 
whether the manner and the style 
in which these visits are conduct- 
_ed are in keeping with the tradi- 
tions that have grown up in the 
political life of this country, or 
they reflect a new life-style which 
Rajiv Gandhi is interested in 
introducing in our public life. 
Thirdly, the overall impact of 
these trips abroad on the public 
opinion at home: after all, the 
leader of a government has to be 


` extremely sensitive to the mood 


and temper of the electorate in a 
democracy. 

First, there is certainly the 
need to strengthening gocdwill and 
amicable relations with as many 
countries-as possible. But could 

` or should these be undertaken at 
the prime ministerial level all the 
time? Nobody will question the 
Prime Minister’s decision to have 
a personal rapport with President 
Reagan or General Secretary 
Gorbachev. But does such a 
mission demand so many visits? 
Last year’s visit to Washington 
was bit af a damp squib because 
soon after that, the US Adminis- 
tration announced an extra-dose 
of arms aid to Pakistan. 
this time, the one-day airdash to 
New York drew a blank in the 
press, and his speech at the UN 
was like a homily on disarma- 
ment, politely listened to. but 
hardly leaving any mark on 
the affairs of the world body. 
Similarly, was it necessary at 
all for the Prime Minister to 
go and inaugurate the Festival 
of India in Moscow? The same 
question arises more pointedly 
about his trip this year to Tokyo, 
where the Festival opening was 
not billed by the host country as 
a VVIP affair. Nobody has ques- 
tioned the Prime Minister’s visit 
to the frontline states in Africa 
just a little before the Harare 
_ Non-aligned summit in 1986 nor 
of his attending Commonwealth 
summits despite their diminishing 
effectiveness. In this context, the 
Prime Minister can gain from the 
/ 


And - 


experience of President Soekarno 
who in his days was the most 
widely travelled head of govern- 
ment, but this did not help him 
when he was overthrown—rather 
the neglect of domestic ‘concerns 
was one of the charges against 
him when the coup took place in 
Indonesia. 

- Let us take the last tour of 
Rajiv Gandhi. I know any 
amount of explanations can be 
trotted out: it was necessary to 
visit Jordan to (a) have a ring-side 
view of the Palestinian problem; 
(b) to keep the balance in Arab 
politics, since the Prime Minister 


_ visited Syria only a few weeks 


before; (c) at Petra in Jordan, 
Moses was reputed to have struck 
a rock and water came gushing 
forth — which could perhaps be 
an inspiration for our Thrust 
Mission for Drinking Water. 
Similarly, Yugoslavia had to 
be visited to renew old bonds . 
with Tito’s successors, exhort on 
the importance of non-alignment, 
lecture to the superpowers, and 
to ensure information exchange 
for which the Minister of Intor- 
mation and Broadcasting had to 
be by his side. The only serious 


‘and worth-while business done 


in Yugoslavia was the discussion 
on the future of the NAM and 
the next Chairmanship of the- 
Movement. 

As for Spain,’ what does the 
PM get unless it is to size up the 
prospect of bull fight as a 
twentyfirst century sport for our 
country, or to make sure that 
rain in Spain comés only in 
plains. One explanation seriously 
given was that he wanted to 
explore the ways. and means of 
expanding safran cultivation in 
India since Spàin is famous for 
its safran. As it has turned out, 
the Prime Minister seems to have 
gone for defence collaboration 
with Spain, of all countries. If 
Rajiv has contracted to buy the 
Spanish Casa aircraft for Vayu- 


. doot, the Civil Aviation officials 


have already declared it unsuitable 
for the purpose. Are we going in 
for another scandal like Rajiv’s 
buying of Westland helicopters? 
Turkey can be regarded as 
very important — with the PM’s 
determination to.go in for a drive 
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for fast-food culture, a Minister 
has been appointed to look after 
food processing and so he had to 
be there with the PM to,have an 
instant education in that industry. 
But.food processing has advanced 
in many countries of Europe and 
America, why go to Turkey? I 
can understand the Prime Minis- 
ter having an urge to learn how 
-Kamal Ataturk imposed secular- 
ism on his country ridden as it 
was with obscurantism; but the 
Kamal brand of secularism does 
not fit- in with. the sponsoring 
of Muslim Women’s Bill at 
home. Apart from the personal 
rapport with Ozal with his bias 
for privatisation, there is of 
course the Turkish Delight of 
Turkish Coffee to fall back 
upon. : 

From a -more prosaic ‘and 
serious angle, it is necessary for 
Rajiv Gandhi and his entourage 
to decide on the priorities that 
should guide the Prime Minister 

`of India’s order of business, and 
there to fit in his travel plans. 

The second aspect of these 
prime -ministerial peregrinations 
is the manner and style in which 
they are undertaken. None of 


our previous Prime Ministers 
made it a habit of travelling in 
jumbo aircraft. At the Moscow 
summit, I saw President Reagan 
alighting from his plane, Air 
Force One, which is a common- 
place Boeing and not a jumbo. 
Surely, the President of USA 
can afford a jumbo but he does 
, not-want to go about in one. The 
head of the government of a 
country like ours has to be parti- 
cularly careful on this score: 
because, he is not, nor should he 
„be, a Bokassa nor an Adnan 
Khassogi. He is the inheritor of 
the legacy of another Gandhi 
who was known the world over 
as the man: with the loin cloth, 
the leader of a nation impove- 
rished by colonial rule. 

One hears a lot of stories about 
the luxurious way the Prime 
Minister’s aircraft is fitted up, 
the costly decor and choicest 
fare. If these reports are true 
even by ten per cent they do not 


certainly reflect a sense of ele-- 


gance but a vulgar display of 
ostentation.’ This is a. sensitive 
matter and I would leave it to 
the more perceptive among his 
aides to ponder over and over 


again and advise the Prime 
Minister on the subject. 


In the final analysis, the Prime 
Minister of India has to respect 
the feelings of his countrymen 
whose votes have placed him 
‘where he is today. The image of a 
leader spending a good part of 
his time in foreign jaunts and 
that too with the ostentation of a 
Sheikh of Arabia, is not whole- 
some for the health of. Indian 
democracy. Unfortunately that is 
precisely’ the impression the 
public of this country - has 
gathered about Rajiv’s trips 
abroad. Add to this the scandal 
centred round his favourite 
Minister  Scindia’s Satabdi 
Express, and one gets an idea of 
the outlook of our rulers today. 


Travel certainly broadens one’s 
horizon, and our Prime Minister. 
does need to have a wider hori- 


. zon. Can’t this be attained by a 


more serious endeavour than 
constant jumbo trips undertaken 
with the paraphernalia of the’ 
super-rich? I leave it to Rajiv 
Gandhi and his political con- 
science to answer this ques- 
tion. 9 (July 19) f 
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COMMENTARY 


Punjab ; New 
Possibilities 
IK,GUIRAL = 00, 


Trovos not decisively, events in Punjab have 
moved dramatically in recent days. A major 
faction of UAD has , distanced itself from terrorism 
and Khalistanis and opted in favour of reunification 
with the Barnala-led party — the Akali Dal-L — on 
the basis of the ideology postulated in the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution. Barnala had made his move a day 
earlier by seeking the high priests’ pardon for not 
having complied with Darshan Singh Ragi’s decree 
to step down from the office of Chief Minister and 
merge his party with Baba Joginder Singh’s UAD. 
While doing this, -Barnala has taken one care: he 
has surrendered neither before erstwhile terrorist 
Jasbir Singh Rode, who now has the support of the 
Government, nor before the Panthic Committee 
rump headed by the dreaded Manochahal. The 
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former Chief Minister has, thus, legitimised SGPC 
and its nominated team of bead priests. His act also 
highlights the fact that he had been excommunicated 
from the community by a high priest who was, a 
nominee of the Panthic Committee convened Sarbat 
Khalsa that had come out openly in favour of Khali- 


_ stan and lauded the role of extremists and killers. 


Obviously there already is some kind of an under- 
standing between the two warring factions who have 
belatedly seen the light of day. Their ill-advised 
parting in May, 1986, did immense harm to the party 
and brought a great deal of suffering to all Punjabis 
— both Hindu and Sikh. f 

These mover belie the Government-sponsored 
disinformation campaign to smear the names of 
Badal and his cohorts as architects of the UAD- 
Panthic' Committee nexus to oust Jathedar Jasbir 
Singh Rode, — a “crime” for which Badal has been 
incarcerated in far off Coimbatore. . 

It is a cruel irony that the entire Bhindranwale 
family — Baba Joginder Singh, Jathedar Jasbir Singh 
Rode, Bhai Gurjit Singh (AISSF) — and the Taksal 
seminary leaders are aligned with the Government 
while the Patiala meeting has loudly proclaimed that 
“*,..the political objective of UAD is to achieve the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution within the framework of 
the Constitution through peaceful and domocratic 
means....” It has also rejected forthrightly the con- 
cept of Khalistan and the path of violence, 
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Amarinder Singh, it ‘must be said to his credit, 
has been candid in saying that“... my party has 
always stood for a peaceful and non-violent struggle 
to achieve its objectives ...”. He has legitimised the 
recent police action by saying that “... even Presi- 
dent Reagan had congratulated Rajiv Gandhi on 
the admirable restraint exercised by the security 
forces and minimum loss of life during the ‘Opera- 
tion Black Thunder’...”’ ` 
_ The Patiala meeting has pertinently asked the 
militant youth: “...What has been the gain of last 
six years of violence...?’” Amarinder Singh, convener 
of this important meeting, had articutated the same 
sentiment very categorically a few days earlier too 


when he wrote, “‘...After eight years of turmoil and 
three military or paramilitary operations in four . 


years in Darbar Sahib, the time has come’ for a 
reassessment. An opportunity for the Sikhs to 
analyse the Government’s intentions, and for the 


Union Government in turn, an opportunity for-a , 


reappraisal of the Punjab polity to find out why 
the situation has each time reached such a pass 
which has necessitated a paramilitary interven- 
tion....” i 

Seen in the context of the Patiala resolution, this 
opens a way for dialogue. Unless the power caucus 
at Delhi continues to sustain its deep aversion to the 
moderates, it should abandon the policy of making 
negotiated deals with militants, and’ appreciate the' 
rationale of befriending those elements af the 
Akali polity who are affirming their faith in secular 
unity of the country. 

The Patiala meeting has indicated the steps that 
would helpin claiming the disturbed minds and 
regenerating faith in the rule of law. 

There is a near consensus among all (including the 
Punjab Congress-I) on what these steps should be: 
punishment of the 1984 riot. culprits and Telease 
of the innocent detenues who have been languishing 
in various jails (including the one at J odhpur) for so 
many ‘years now. ra | 

The meeting at Patiala has reiterated these 


-demands and also asked for the release of Badal and 


his cohorts. Their detention even initially was mis- 
perceived, now it is counter-productive. The best 
way of defeating the Patiala initiatives would: be 
to tr.at these demands as unheard. f 

The meeting has rightly asked the Government to 
hand over charge of the Golden Temple to its lawful 
custodian — SGPC. It is meaningless to keep on 
asking it for written guarantees that it has no means 
to enforce: Any thought of nominating ‘a board of 
management or of sustainiog the status quo is 
hazardous. It would provide nourishment to 
separatist propaganda and create ground for another 
emotionally charged agitation. The contemporary 
environment is such that an arrangement with SGPC 
can be worked ‘out that would permit it to function 
within its domain while the administration continues 
to assert firmly from outside. The two together can 
safeguard the temple’s sanctity and keep the terrorists 
and the anti-socials at bay. 
' The unity move, as expected, is being challenged 
by its antagonists who will not give in easily; nor 
would the separatists give up their mission. The task 


A 
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of the “reincarnated Akali party would? be easier 


- if it were to understand that the pluralistic polity of 


our country can go by the verdict of numbers alone. 

It cannot accord any exclusive rights -or privileges to 

a sect or religious grouping. They would be justified 
in asking for devolution of more powers to Punjab 

but to believe that any Government of India can ever 

accord exclusive political or economic privileges to-d 

religious community would be a grave mistake. 

Once this reality is understood, it would be politi+ 
cally prudent for Akali leadership to gradually 
reshape the party’s structure and psyche to turn it 
into a powerful regional party of all Punjabis. 

Unfortunately, one such opportunity was lost in 
1985, when the, Akali party in power structured its 
Government along sectarian lines. .The Hindis in 
Punjab looked at it as a “‘Panthic” and not a Punjab 
Government. The end result of this was disastrous. 
As the ruling party got embroiled in the intra- 
contradictory pulls amongst radicalised fundamenta- 
lists, the others stood aside and watched its falling 
down without much regret. 

Helpfully the Patiala meeting seems to have seen 
the point. It said-that the accepted ideology of the. 
party was based upon its commitment to democracy 
and the country’s unity and integrity. And: “‘...that 
violence and the path which militants have adopted 
and the response of the State to that has done 
enough damage to Punjab and the country... 
Rightly has it understood that in the process, 


«< the Sikhs have suffered the most...” The Akalis 


must go back to their roots — “adopt a totally non- 
violent, democratic line; involve masses ‘and get 
political and moral support from the countrymen...” 
It has also placed the Anandpur Sahib resolution in 
this context: by saying: ‘‘...the goal being the Anand- 
pur Sahib resolution, albeit greater autonomy for- 
the State. All this fight to be within the framework 
of the Indian Constitution...” 

One hopes that these are not merely rhetorical 
assertions. Belief in democracy negates the separat- 
istic outlook. The Akali party, unfortunately, has 


‘always been confused regarding the distinctian bet- 


ween religious identity and separatism. The Indian 
secular polity respects all religious and cultural 
identities and’ provides constitutional safeguards for 
this purpose. The nation-state abhors uniformity 
and seeks to. build a unity of all diversities. This con- 
cept is the keystone of the edifice called secular and 
democratic Ihdia. s 

Saying this does not mean that various. other 
(non-Sikh) interests ánd groups have never departed 
from this golden rule.. The communalists and caste- 
ists of all hues have often used these affiliations for 
political and personal purposes. But what has added 
to the tragedy of Punjab is a horrifying nexus among 
religion, politics, secession and terrorism. 

The first dastardly act of killing of innocent bus 
commuters came when Opposition parties were meet- 
ing at Srinagar (1983). Every participant implored 
the Akali delegation (Badal and Barnala) to under- 


‘stand its gravity and proclaim what Amarinder 


Singh is saying now, “...Those militant organisa- 
tions are not part of us, nor do they subscribe in any 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Glasnost Storm 
in Calcutta 
N.C. 


Or July 15, there wasa mild 

stir in Calcutta when the 
chariot festival (ratha-yatra) 
organised by the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISKCON) was launched with the 
participation of the wife of the 
Consul-General and the Vice- 
Consul of the USSR. Many. 
people must have rubbed their 
eyes to see the Soviet Vice- 
Consul offering arati-to Lord 


` Jagannath and his companions, 
Subhadra and Balaram. Obvi- 


ously, this was something unprece- 
dented. However, the ISKCON 
had a ready-at-hand explanation: 
in the year 1988 ISKCON author- 
ities have decided to dedicate the 
ratha-yatra festival to the Russian 
devotees of Krishna, as their 
ISKCON movement is now given 


‘ 


- Union. 
` Consulate people may argue that 


` perate characterisation 


due recognition 
The 


in the Soviet’ 
` Calcutta Soviet 


since this outfit has been form- 
ally accorded recognition in the 
Soviet Union, it was meet and 
proper for the representative of 


the Soviet Government to be . 


associated with the ISKCON. 
But this episode should not be 


_ treated as a mere protocol gesture 


of a Soviet official. The entire 
climate in the Soviet Union today 
is dominated by a new approach 
— totally unprecedented, daringly 
unorthodox. I was in Moscow at 
the time of the Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit, the genuine bon- 
homie that pervaded at the time 
between two sets of people who 
had been only a few years ago in 
an eyeball-to-eyeball relationship 
was unbelievable, and in this new 
approach, it was the Soviet side 
which took the initiative and they 


are neither. ashamed of it nor do 


they regret it. Rather they are 
ready to go further provided the 


American side is prepared for it. ° 


It was not for nothing that Reagan 
had to give up his rather intem- 
of the 
USSR being “the evil empire”. 
That was the reward of Gorba- 





chev’s New Thinking — bringing 
round an implacable adversary to 
a point of decent international 
conduct — in other words, burial 


. of the Cold War. 


Immediately after the super- 
power summit, there came the one 
thousandth anniversary of ` the 
Russian Orthodox Church all 
over Russia. Every chapel in 
Moscow was spruced up and the 
golden cupolas were sparkling in 
the sun. Some of the hotels were 
literally taken over for the Church 


dignitaries- and all over the city ~ 


one could see hundreds of these 
venerable Christian priests, right 
upto the cardinals with the red 
skull-cap moving about: one felt 


as if one was witness toa scene | 


from Tolstoy’s 
or War and Peace. 
Not only that. The Church 
dignitaries were treated as full- 
fledged dignitaries, Patriarch 
Pimen of All Russia, who isa 
sort. of super-holiness, gave a long 


Anna Karenina 


interview to the Novosti Press 


Agency which was widely circul- 
ated over the media. This Church 
network has legations and exar- 
chates — almost like any diplo- 
matic mission. They have a num- 

(Contd. on page 35) 
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SHOOTING DOWN OF IRANIAN AIRBUS 


Implications of US Action 
JASJIT SINGH | 


N the eve of the 212th anniversary of US 
independence, the US Navy with its sophisticated 
weaponry blasted a civilian airliner out of the clear 


blue skies in broad daylight over the Straits of Hor- 


- muz killing all 298 on board. Accurate assessments of 


such tragic occurrences so` close to the event are 
always difficult; and the conflicting and misleading 
information put out by the US authorities even from 
very high levels makes it worse. However, circum: 
stantial evidence and correlation of known facts 
make a reasonable estimate possible. : 

First, the background is important. The US induc- 
ted a massive armada of western warships in the re- 
gion in July 1987 for the ostensible reason of keeping 
the sea lanes free and to protect designated cargo ships 
from attacks by Iran (or Iraq). The concentration 
of warships in the Gulf-North Arabian Sea had 
crossed the 109 mark late that year and iacluded-~ 
large-deck aircraft carriers, helicopter carriers, battle+ 
ships, Aegis missile cruisers besides lesser warships 
and minesweepers. The results however showed añ 
all-time increase in the number of attacks on ship- 
pingin the Gulf and USS Stark, a guided missile 
frigate was hit by Iraq killing 37 US sailors in May 
1988, 


Many have been warning against the dangers of 
such massive military build-up and their exacerba- 
tion-of existing crises. The resulting chaos in the 
Gulf may be judged from the Stark incident the 
dropping .of Silkworms by Iraqi fighters on oil 
tankers leaving Saudi Arabian ports, or narrowly 
missing US led convoys, surface to air missiles fired 
at US warships, and reported US Navy’s interference 
with scheduled civil airline traffic even within aero- 


‘drome control zones. All this speaks of poor com- 


mand and control, and since the US arrogated to 
itself the right to maintain order in the region it must 
remain answerable for the. failures and the chaos as 
well. K 

On June 30, General George Crist, head of thè 
US Central Command had announced ‘deployment 
of an Aegis cruiser, USS Vincennes in the Straits of 
Hormuz to counter a perceived threat from Iranian 
underground Silkworm anti-ship missile sites at 
Kuhestak’ expected to be operational later this yeat. 
On the evening of July 2, there was some action in 
the narrow Straits of Hormuz whèn US Navy sitcces- 
sfully escorted a Norwegian ship to safety. Given 
this background deployment of E-3A AWACS from 
Saudi Arabia and/or E-2C Hawkeye from US Navy 
aircraft carriers to cover the Straits of Hormuz 


would be considered a minimum prudent step. 


The author, a retired Air Commodore, is 
Director of the. Institute of Defence Studies and 
Analyses, New Delhi. 
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On that fateful Sunday morning of July 3, at 
around 0910 hrs two US Navy warships, the Aegis 
cruiser USS Vincennes and a 3,800 tonne frigate 
USS Elmer Montgomery, were’ involved in a clash 
with three Iranian gunboats south of the Iranian 
island of Qishim and two of the boats were claimed 
as sunk at 0942 hrs. The chronology of events then 
unfolds like this (all times local). 

1045 Iranair Airbus A300B flight RL-655 takes 
off frm Bandar Abbas (five minutes before schedul- 
ed time) enroute to Dubai ona scheduled flight 
within scheduled flight plan and time limits. 

1049 Vincennes as per US Department of Defence 
warns aircraft to after course. 

1051 The aircraft over the first reporting-check 
point at 7,000 feet and cleared to climb to 14,000 
the cruising altitude for the 220 km/20 minute flight 
to Dubai. 

1052 Aircraft declared hostile by USS Vincennes, ` 

1054: Vincennes fires two Standard SM-2 surface 
to air missiles with the Airbus ona steady course 
heading towards the warship at 16 km distance. 
Missiles seen hitting the plane by éyewitness on 
Hengam island and the Airbus explodes. . The wreck- 
age falls in water at point 26.43 N/56.03E about 
four km south-east of Qishim island. | 

2130: President Reagan confirms US warship 
Vincennes shot down Iranair aircraft by accident 
Expresses regret, but justifies as proper ait defence 
response. 

Admiral! William Crowe, Chairman, Joint Chiéfs 
of Staff told the world that the airliner was outside 
the prescribed commercial corridor’? Other Penta- 


.gon sources sought to convey the idea that the 


aircraft was some miles west of the corridor. Adm. 
Crowe went on to justify the US Navy’s action by 
claiming that the aircraft headed directly for 
Vincennes on a constant bearing at high speed, 
approximately 450 knots” that there were electronic 
indications that led to the belief that it was an 


‘14, and that his “military commanders had acted 
with good judgment”. 


The Admiral, or at least the aviator advisers 
on his staff, ough to have known better. Such ex- 
planations, following some prime examples of gross 
military incompetence at the operational levels as 
displayed in the tragic trigger happy shooting down 
of the Airbus, do little credit to the military 
professionalism of the great superpower. It certainly 
Taises serious apprehensions in view of US’s global 
military deployments and its teady propensity to 
resort to force. What is even more worrying is the 
attitude to such situations. Admiral Joseph Metcalf, 
a former Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, US 
Navy, stated that if anything, the captain could be 
criticised for holding fire as long as he did”. “From 
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what they're saying, he waited along time. I am 
not sosure I would have waited that long,” he 
added. 

Airline corridors are anything above 30 km. wide. 
However the crash site is exactly on the line joining 
Bandar Abbas and Sharjah/Dubai. The wreckage 
of an airliner exploding in mid air after impact with 
two Standard missiles at 7,500 ft. altitude would 
roughly fall below the flight position at the- time 
it Was hit. The Vincennes s search radar should have 
picked up the Airbus almost immediately after it 
took off from Bandar Abbas. The track history of 
the Airbus should have clearly indicated the nature 
of the flight, especially when it continued on an 
sates Honally recognised airway, designated Amber 

9 , 


. It is difficult to believe that nobody on the Vincen- 
nes was listening out on the radio frequency used 
. by IR 655 and Bandar Abbas. (There are enough 
reports to, indicate that US warships have been 

: interfering with airline traffic and even giving direct 


orders to commercial aircraft to alter flight plans ` 


within aerodrome control zones). This was the 
‘only scheduled airline flight on this route and it is 
unbelievable that the most modern Aegis cruiser 
did not possess- that information. When a track 
appears on radar (and in this case it should have 
happened at around 1047 at the latest in the Vincennes 
combat control centre) one of the first things the 
air defence system would check is information 
on scheduled flights, and the track history. Was this 
done by the Vincennes? 

A great dealis being said about the “electronic 
indications” that led the warship to believe that the 
aircraft heading towards it (the Vincennes on that 
fateful day happened to be along the z 


y 


visible on a clear day) still remains inexcusable. 


Admiral Crowe placed great importance on the 


perception of imminent threat from the aircraft on 
the basis of its course, speed and height. The fact 


` that: the: aircraft was heading directly for Vincennes 


resulted from the warship happening to be on the 
track of an international-air corridor at a time when 
a scheduled airline flight was under way. Ignorance 
of the realities of the position possibly led to the 
trigger-happy response. But if US naval warships 
are not going to keep themselves informed of-inter- 
national air corridors, -air traffic procedures and 
scheduled airline traffic, then they must stay away 
from such zones so that international air traffic is 
not endangered as a result of their ignorance or 
incompetence. ‘ 

In any case, the US Navy, which has been operat- 
ing the F-14 Tomcat air superiority fighter as its 
prime weapon system, can have little justification 
for confusing it with an Airbus. The radar signatures 
of’ the two are widely different. The F-14 on a 
combat mission would'be at a speed at least 200-400 
km/hr higher than the 850 km/hr speed of the 
Iranian Airbus (which incidentally is within the 
normal speed range for airliners). The sophisticated 
Aegis system on the Vincennes bas a high-perfor- 
mance electronically-scanned multi-function AN/ 
SPY-I phased-array radar linked with four AN/ 


UYK-7 computers. It is also meant to. receive data . 


from other ships, and on the basis of data fed from 
different sources “threat assessment and weapon 
assignment processes are carried out so that the 
engagement decision can be. taken.” Except in 


special cases of the target track meeting predeter- 


(Continued on Page 33) 







Bandar Abbas Dubai track) was .an ` / Bandar Abbas 

Iranian F-14. It has, been suggested a N rs 

that the. Airbus was emitting on ` a F 

Mode 3 (used by airliners) as well \ PA 

as Mode-2 (reserved for military ' 4 f 
aircraft) from the IFF (Identification ie) | ony 

Friend or Foe) transponder of the -R j iran Kunestax 
aircraft. This is highly unlikely.’ bus 7. f 

Another US guided’ missile frigate Pa aa. crash sttey mh Sonn 6 Sides 

the USS John S Sides confirms that tno, dir RPN l 

it picked up no emissions on Mantgomery iat bitin 


Mode-2. However, it is understood 
that the air traffic’ controls practice 
in the Gulf is to emit a code from 
IFF transponder which identifies 
not the aircraft but the route it is 
flying. . 

If the Vincennes newly arrived on 
the scene, had not been aware of 
such a procedure the confusion of 
the air defence crew in the ship may 
be justified, but would speak poorly 
of military command competence, 
Even then, the failure to cross- _ 
check during the available 10 y 
minutes with sister warships (at 
least two US Navy ships are iden- 
tifiable) or from visual lookouts 
(an Airbus at 7,500 feet would be 
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Tasks in Land Management 
History of Neglect and Apathy 
B.B. VOHRA 


T cannot be denied that it is the colossal mis-. 

management of Jndia’s land resources which is 
mainly responsible for the country’s abysmal poverty. 
Of the 264 mh of land which possess any potential 
for biotic ‘production, as many as 175 ‘mh were 
reported to be degraded to a greater or lesser degree 
in 1980. And of these 175, at least 90 mh are so’ 
degraded as to be almost completely unproductive. 


. Denudation and soil erosion affect around 153 mh 
Out of the 175 while water-logging, salinisation and. 


other ills account for the remaining 22 mh. If the 
country is to be saved from recurring and increas- 


ingly severe floods and droughts as well as from the’ 
growing depletion of the productive capacity of its. 


stupendous soil and run-off losses it suffers must be 
arrested by massive programmes aimed at the natural 
regeneration of its non-agricultural lands by protect- 
ing them against unrestricted grazing. Soil and 
water conservation works must also be undertaken 
on all eroding lands irrespective of whether these 
are under agricultural or other uses. Such program- 
mes must indeed become the focal point of all 
efforts at rural development and be carried out with 
the active collaboration of local communities in the 
shortest possible time. i 

The amelioration of waterlogged and saline lands, 
the stepping up of command area ` development 
programmes designed to improve the inexcusably low 
productivity levels of some 20 mh of canal irrigated 


lands, the closing of the gap of around 6 mh between . 
the potential “‘created’’ by big irrigation projects ’ 


and the potential actually “‘utilised”, the protection 
of good agricultural lands against diversion to urban 
uses, the maintenance of the fertility of over-worked 
agricultural soils and the vigorous conservation of 
whatever natural forests are still left to us must also 
figure prominenily in a comprehensive programme of 
land management. Unless such a programme is 
formulated and implemented as a matter of the 
hi.hest priority, the very survival of the country as 


, a self-respecting nation will be threatened. ` - 


Thanks to a pervasive ‘‘resource illiteracy” there 
is as yet litile appreciation. of these matters. As a 
result there is— 41 years after independence — 
still no considered policy for better land manage- 
ment, no suitable financial allocations for this pur- 
pose, and naturally enough, no ’ Organisational 
arrangements for achieving it. This is a- situation 
fraught with the most dangerous consequences and 
must give cause for the utmost concern among all 


The author is Chairman, Advisory Board on 
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those who are interested in the country’s furure. 

The re-ordering of priorities in this field is, how- 
ever, not going to be an easy matter, considering - 
that all efforts in this direction in the past have 
proved to be unsuccessful. _ ; 

It was as far back as September 1972 that pointed 
attention was first drawn to the vital importance of 
the proper management of the country’s land 
resources in an exhaustive paper entiled ‘‘A Charter 
for the Land”, which was subsequently published 
in The-Economic and Political Weekly” of March 31, 
1973. This paper described the ills ‘that: our land 
resources suffer from and suggested how these should 
be treated. It stressed the need — which still remains 
unmet — for creating a more reliable data base for 
all matters concerning our land resources and for 
bringing about a greater awareness among the people 
regarding the importance of better land management. 
It also pleaded that appropriate mechanisms and 
organisations should be created at the Central, State 
River Basin and local levels for monitoring and 
maintaining the health of our limited and irreplace- 
able soil resources.. As it happened, this paper came 
to the notice of. Indira Gandhi, and she reacted very 
positively to it particularly to perhaps the most 
important and far-reaching of its recommendations 
namely, that there should bean authority at the 
Centre to act as a focal point for all matters relat- 
ing to the assessment and management of our land 
resources. Indira Gandhi considered this matter to 
be so urgent that she asked her Minister of Planning 
to examine within a period of two months as to how 
the proposed Commission should beset up. The 
views that she expressed on this subject are worth 
quoting as they are as relevant today as the day on 
which they were written nearly 15 years ago: i 

“Based on our experience of soil erosion, 
droughts and floods and their increasing financial 
liability, a large part of which has to be borne ` 
by the Centre, this paper argues in favour of the ` 
creation of a Central Land Use Commission, I 
am in broad sympathy with its approach and 
feel that we can no longer afford to neglect our 
most important natural resource. This is not 
simply an environmental problem but one which 
is basic to the future of our country. The stark 
question before us is whether our soil will be 
. productive enough to sustain a population ` 
- of ong billion by the end of this century with 
higher standards of living than now prevail. We 
must have. long-term plans to meet this- 
contingency”, ; 

Events however proved that these ideas were very 
much ahead of their time and encountered*great 
resistance at various policy-making levels. Ulti-~ 
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mately little emerged from Indira Gandhi's initiative 
except a directive to State Governments that they 
should set up State Land Use Boards under the 
chairmanship of Chief Ministers. But this was an 
insignificant gain because in the absence of an apex 
body at the.Centre to provide the requisite Jeader- 
ship and financial backing to a meaningful pro- 
gramme of land management, these. Boards have 
remained largely on paper. 

The N.D. Tiwari Committee on the Environment 
(1980) also considered question relating to land 
management and came to the conclusion that in 
order to deal with the massive problems of land 
degradation faced by the country, it was necessary 
that a Central Land Commission should be set up 
to serve as “a policy-pldnning, coordinating, and 
monitoring agency” for all issues concerning the 
health and scientific management of our land 
resources, and should function as part of the pro- 
posed Department of Environment. However, even 
this recommendation failed to find acceptance. 

Again, the 6th Plan document, of 1980 contains, 
in its chapter on the Environment, a most lucid 
account of the nature and consequences of land 
degradation and minces no words in describing this 
threat to the economy: ` ' 

“The losses which the country is bearing ón 
account ofthe continued degradation of its land 
resources are of staggering dimension of its ‘land 
resources are of staggering dimensions and con- , 
stitute one of the important threats to our eco- 
nomic progress”. 

“The country can hope to achieve a continuous 
improvement in agricultural productivity only if 
the problems of land degradation are tackled 
with the utmost vigour. Such an ‘effort though 
gigantic by any standards is, however, inescap- ` 
able if the country’s agricultural future is to be 
assured. Considering that even after all possible 
steps are initiated immediately, it will be years 
before results begin to show and that further 
massive damage will unavoidably continue 
during this period, there is absolutely no room 
for complacency on this front”, 

However, these fine sentiments were not matched 
by any significant allocations for better land mana- 
gement, and were thus only in the nature of lip 
service to the cause. 

One would have expected that the 7th Plan would 
take up the thread from where it had. been left by 
the 6th Plan but surprisingly the 7th Plan document 
does not contain even a proper write-up. about the 
problems of land management, let alone any 
enhanced allocations for tackling them. It is almost 
as ‘if the problems which loomed so large in 1973 
and 1980 had somehow disappeared by 1985 and as 
if the persons who had perceived them had suffered 
from hallucinations. 

The story, however, is not yet quite complete. 
The present Prime Minister warned the country, in 
his address to the nation on Sth January, 1985, of 
the serious ecological and socio-economic crisis 
which it was facing. He quickly followed up. his 
broadcast by constituting three new. bodies — the 
National wastelands Development Board, the 
National Land Use and Conservation Board.and an 
apex body called the National Wasteland and Land 
Use Council which has all Chief Ministers as its 
members and over which the Prime Minister himself 


presides. While the NWDB was charged with the 
responsibility of the mounting a massive afforesta- 
tion. programme. with the help of the people, the 
National Land Use and Conservation Board was 
expected to formulate a national policy and a per- 
spective plan for the conservation, development and 
management of the land resources of the country. . 
Even these important initiatives have however not 
yielded the intended results, basically because of the 


continued ignorance and apathy with wh‘ch the pro- ‘ 


blems of land management are still viewed by the 
country’s establishment. While the NWDB has pur- 
sued a one-point programme of creating plantations 
and made some gains in this limited field, the 
NLUCB has more or less remained a paper body 
and has not held a meeting for nearly two years. 

In this rather bleak scenario, it would be unreal- 
istic to-expect that things will suddenly take a turn 
for the better and that optimum land management 


will become the focal point fer all rural and agri- ` 


cultural development in our future plans, as it very 
well deserves to be. It seems that we have still a 
long way to go before we will have fully Jearnt the 
lessons of recurring droughts and floods, the declin- 
ing productivity of our lands, the endemic shortages 
of food, fuel, fodder and timber from which we 
suffer and the continuing destitution’ of our people. 
Perhaps the cup of our misery is not yet full and 
things have to become still worse before they become 
any better. , ; 

In such a setting, it is incumbent on those who can 
read the writing on the wall not to give way to des- 
pair but continue to fight for the cause. They must, 
in particular, do whatever they can to despel “‘re- 
source illiteracy” and to create, with the help of 
enlightened sections of the media, a body of public 
opinion which will be strong enough to generate the 
political necessary for the re-ordering of the priorities 
that have brought the country to the present pass.) 


CORRECTIONS ' ` 


Some printing errors crept into the article ‘Scientific 
and Technological Research System in India” by D.P. 
Sen (Mainstream, June 25, 1988). Following are the 
corrected sentences: “ 

On P. 13, col. one, para six, line five: ‘Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that techno-innovation and techno- 
logical ‘advancement may take place without the know- 
ledge of scientific principles behind them; but in such 
a situation the technology cannot register continuous 
progress.” , 

On P. 13, col. two, para four, line 17: “There was 
(and still is) no serious attempt to keep this to a bare 
minimum.” 

On P. 13, col. two, para four, line 18: “Technological 
self-reliance is not taken seriously for economic 

; development.” ` 

On P. 15, col. two, para 10 (last), line one: “There 
are over 900 in-house R & D units of industry (both 
public and private):” 

< On P.19, col. one, para one, line nine: ‘This is 
“because our research effort is not linked to social 
development and ends in laboratory scale small 
studies.” 

In the introduction to Nelson Mandela’s reply to 
Botha’s offer for unconditional release (“I Cannot Sell 
My Birthright”, P. 3 Mainstream, July 16, 1988) it was 
erroneously written that: Mandela is ‘being incarce- 
rated in the prisons of the racist Pretoria regime for 
the last 24 years.” Actually it should be “for the last 
26 years” since Mandela was arrested on August 5, 
1962 almost. two years before the infamous Rivonia 
trial that sentenced him to life imprisonment (June 12, 
1964). g 


These errors are regretted. — Editor 





Communal Dimension of Regionalism in Punjab 


PRADEEP KUMAR 


NAToNALIsM and regionalism are often termed as 
antonyms. If nationalism represents the forces 
of cohesion and strives to assimilate the various 
minorities, regionalism comes to the rescue of these 
minorities and helps them in keeping their identities 
alive. This is particularly important in such a plural 
society as India where plurality is linguocultural, 
and the desire to maintain separate identities is very 
keen among the minorities. This may be due to the 
‘fact that unlike the western ‘society, the Indian 
society is still far less industrialised and the level of 
development shows acute variations from regian to 
region and community to community. Ariy concept 
of “mainstream” in such a case arouses suspicion 
among the minorities and develops a fear psychosis 
among them, that if too much “‘integration’’ takes 
place via centralisation, it might mean “assimila- 
tion’. Thisis more true in our society where 
inspite of the existence ofa number of cultures and 
‘sub-cultures, the Hindus represent the numerically 
and culturally dominant majority. 

The establishment of the nation-state has, there- 
fore, a tendency to create apprehensions among the 
minorities. This apprehension would not have had 
much meaningful impact on the nature of polity, if. 
these minorities were more or less evenly distributed 
throughout the length and bredth of the country. But 
since Indian society is also federal in additian to 
being simply plural, the territorially organised nature 
of these religious groups generates regional pulls. 

As has been argued by many scholars, and as is 
very well known, the national minorities that is, the 
minorities which are not concentrated in any parti- 
cular region and are all-India minorities) tend to 
favour a strong Centre, whereas the minorities that 
are majorities in any particular region of the cauntry 
are generally in favour of a strong state with a weak 
Centre (This is also true of Negroes in the US & 
Francophonic community in Canada). It {is this 
concentration of the Sikhs in Punjab which made 

. them politically more conscious about ‘the need, 
desirability and possibility of having a separate and 
autonomous state. j z 

In the years immediately following the parti- 
tion of the country, when the Sikhs constituted 
majority nowhere and feared domination by the 
Hindus, the demands of the Sikhs’ (Voiced through 
the Akali Dal) favoured a separate Sikh majority 
state. f , 

This Sikh regionalism which was predominantly 
communal in the early years of the Republic, started 
responding to the modernised version of communal- 
ism, that is, it started bargaining on more pragmatic 
\ grounds rather than raising the religious demands 
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alone. Thus the “Punjabi” replaced the “Sikh”. 
The demand for Sikh homeland was _softened and 
the clamours for autonomy became more secular. 
Thus the demand for a separate Punjabi Suba 
was made to' appear to bea secular linguistic 
demand and the Parliamentary committee on the 
demand for Punjabi Suba was convinced about its 
secular nature. The change in the communal tone 
of the Akali regionalism which became evident after 
the emergence of Sant Fateh Singh Akali Dal 
gradually transformed the Akali regionalism from 
a primarily communal demand to a more pragmatic, 
negotiable and secular version of it. : 

This transformation from communalism to regiona- 
lism has been further facilitated by the efforts of 
those who have used regionalism as an anti-dose of 
communalism.’ The supporters of such an approach 
to counter communalism, have in fact devised a 
method to make electoral adjustments or accom- 
modations after giving a regional tinge to the com- 
munal attitudes. The underlying assumption is that 
if the communal demands are somehow transformed 
into regional demands, or at least are given a regional 
colour, it would be possible to cut across all reli- 
gious lines and mobilise the population on regional 
and linguistic issues which would look more secular. 
This is what is being advocated repeatedly in Punjab 
(and perhaps in Jammu & Kashmir as well). All out 
efforts are being made to “create” a composite 
Punjabi culture (or Punjabiat) (or a Kashmiri cul- 
ture), cutting across all the religious boundaries, 
However, this is not to deny that such a composite 
(culture does in fact exist). Those who are advocating 
this believe that once communalism is given a 
regional tilt, the focus would shift from communa- 
lism to regionalism which can be easily accommodat- 
ed within the bargaining culture of Indian federal 
system that has emerged over a period of years. 

Consequently, this advocacy has in fact not only 
not seen any thing wrong with regionalism but has 
rather encouraged it to some extent as an anti-dote 
of communalism. This has been done by encourag- 
ing the minorities in these provinces to join hands 
with the respective majorities by- lending their sup- 
port to their demands. The majority is in a sense 
expected to accommodate the minority, may be as a 
junior partner. Electoral adjustments in Punjab 
and Kashmir indicate the desire to treat communa- 
lism there, as a mere manifestation of an otherwise 
secular phenomenon of regionalism, having largely 
economic roots. The “Punjabi intellectuals” (I.K. 
Gujral, Balraj Puri, J.S. Arora, Rajinder Puri, etc) 
have emerged in the process as.a “‘sécular” force to 
combat the communal forces, Of late this has result- 
ed in an over-emphasis on, what one may call “local 
patriotism” in Punjab. ~ 

All communities, and particularly the Hindus in 
Punjab are expected to swear in the name of Punjab 
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and Punjabiat ten times a day to prove their loyalty 
“to Punjab. They are accused of a séries of mistakes 
which they allegedly committed viz, opposing, 
Sachchar Formula in 1948, the States Reorganisation 
Commission in 1955, Punjabi as their mother tongue 
at the time of 1961 census, Punjabi Suba in 1960s, 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution in 1972 onwards and 
finally the Punjab accord in 1985. All these amount- 
ed to their disowning Punjabi nationality (or 
sub-nationality). It is something like what happend- 
ed and is still happening to many Muslims who are 
expected in India to prove their nationalist creden- 
tials by making their patriotism manifest day in and 
day out.: This has been regarded as the greatest 
integrating force between various communities. 
Thus, “growth of, regionalism positively promotes 
national integration”, (Balraj Puri, paper presented 
at ô seminar in Srinagar, Kashmir, in October 1986, 
p 6). 
This attempt at givinga dose of regionalism to 
communalism, has its own limitations. To point out 
-a few: 

(a) It is based on the false assumption that 
regional problems are easy to be accommodated. 
One bas to see the problems resulting out of large 
scale migrations, fo understand the unmanageable 
forms that excessive regional loyalties have in store. 
These needs to be carefully taken note of particularly 
when growing demand for scarce employment 
opportunities has resulted in inter province migra- 
tions of both skilled as well as unskilled workers. In 
such cases all talk of ‘sons of the soil” or “Bhumi 
Putra:and Putri” which has far from subsided, will 
revive, perhaps with a vengeance. Bengali popula- 
tionin Assam, South Indians in Maharashtra, 
Marwaris in Orissa and non-tribals in Jharkhand 
etc. may apprehend extermination. È 

(b). Regionalism can be an integrative force only 
upto a point, and this point is a very limited point. 
What about the various subregions and ethnic com- 
munities etc. The demands fof just treatment to 
various “neglected” sub-regions/ethnic groups would 


become more serious and acute if the regional © 


autonomy and regionalism were to be accepted and 
encouraged as secular manifestations of a communal 
demand. One may refer to the problems of aliena- 
‘tion of various tribals in Tripura, Mizoram (Chak- 
mas), West Bengal, Assam (Konchbanshis), - Bihar, 
of Gorkhas in West Bengal, of Brahmins in Tamil 
Nadu, etc. It is doubtful whether these subregions 
would ever support the call for regional identity or 
demands for regional autonomy. In fact like the 
regional identity they may show keen interest in 
maintaining and strengthening’ their own identity. 


within the region which they feelis threatened by | 


the dominant regional culture. Any talk of merging 
their identity in the “regional mainstream” would 
logically appear to be as “‘fascistic’ as that of 
“‘national-mainstream”’ etc. 
(c) If communalism could be fascistic, regionalism 
‘of this variety may well be the same once it is 
` encouraged to the extent that the people are made 
to believe that not only their culture isa composite 


cultural cutting across the religious boundaries but - 


it is also the one which is far superior to the rest of 
the nation. Very subtle attempts are made to show 


' that the “composite culture” of a particular region 


is so rich and heroic : that ithas no match in the 


country, the latter rather has always benefited from - 


it. For example, in case of Punjab, ‘the argument. 


runs like this: the hardworking Punjabis have always 
shown the way to the country, they have always 
been ahead of others. The Punjab produced Bhagat 
Singhs and Lala Lajpat Rais who were not pacifists 
like Mahatma ‘Gandhi. Today Punjab produces 
such and such quantity of such and such item etc. 
Such-like utterances and assertions remind one of 
racist bias, as if itis a racial quality to work hard 
or be heroic etc., refusing to accept any scope for 
the play of structural factors. So much so that even 
national heroes like Bhagat Singh have been identi- 
fied only with their respective regions, thereby 
narrowing the sphere of their popularity. 


(d) Finally, this attempt at giving a slight direction’ 
to the communal issues or communal politics so as 
to divert it towards a regional (or secular) issue, has 
pot succeeded. On the face of it one may get the 
impression that this regionalisation has softened the 
communal nature of politics in Punjab and Kashmir; 
but the change is only superficial. It seems that 
communalism has to be tackled gua communalism 
and the efforts to search for economic bases for 
giving ita regional turn will not prove fertile. We 


may end up with very superficial type of solutions, 


which may not be: acceptabl: tothe militants. On 


the other hand in the garb of secularisation of poli- . 


tics we may only strengthen regionalism on commu- 
nal lines. 


Thus any mobilisation for strong regional identity 


(or sub-nationality, or local patriotism), in a society 
where various ethnic groups are at different levels 
of social and economic development may eventually 
result in the mobilisation of only the dominant 
group (that is, Muslims in J & K, Jats in Haryana, 
co in Tamil Nadu, Sikhs in Punjab 
etc.). 1 
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AN EYE-WITNESS STUDY 


Balance-Sheet of a Padyatra. 
RITA MANCHANDA 


É should have been an ideal 

cause celebre in the struggle for 

„social justice for Harijans. A 
charismatic figure, Swami Agni- 
vesh was to lead a highly publi- 
cised padyatra to Nathdwara cul- 
minating in the entry of Harijans 
into the * famous Sbri Nathji 
Temple, a bastian of untouchabi- 
lity. Quite inevitably and indeed, 
intentionally, Swami Agnivesh’s 
styletconjured up the hallowed 
figures of the pioneer Arya Samaj 
social reformers, Dayanand 
Saraswati and Shradhanand. The 
colour of social revolution was 
once again to be imbued with 
saffron. 

It was seemingly an ideal poli- 
tical metaphor to seize the popu- 
lar imagination, especially as it 
challenged the government to 
demonstrate whether it’ would 
uphold the constitutionally sanc- 
tioned rights against untouchabi- 
lity or succumb to populist pres- 
sures in this most feudal of States, 
Rajasthan. 

Yet, the Nathdwara drama, is 
more likely to be remembered as 
a good cause conceived with 
the best of intentions, done badly 
and, even in the long, run, coun- 
ter-productive. It is not only the 
obvious flaw of a socio-political 
intervention from outside, and 
the complete failure to mobilise 
local support either from the 
Harijan leaders or the liberals. 
Much more ambivalent is the 
fact that Swami Agnivesh has set 
out to challenge the fundamenta- 
list forces, to rip bare the propres- 
sive mask and expose the collu- 
sion between the state and these 
forces, but the Arya Samaj ideo- 
logy makes him a fundamentalist 
too, waning to take Hindusim 
its Vedic roots. Ironically, what 


- js_at one level Agnivesh’s parti- 


cular strength, his identity as a 
Swami, is also a liability. 

It is this contradiction that a 
recent editorial in the Times of 
India highlights: If Hinduism 
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is only what is described in any 
set of scriptures, then it is futile 
to seek to give it a post-modernist 
interpretation. Ifin the begin- 
ning there was a Vedic word that 
must be the last word, then what 
is the point of taking any set of 
people to a temple which is surely 
a post-Vedic feature of Hinduism. 
On the other hand, if formalised 
Hinduism is defined by social and 
ritual practice then the dalits in- 
deed have only a subservient place 
within it and their search for 
equality and dignity must acquire 
a metaphor ; 
from religion.” 

That Agnivesh was aware of 
this comiradiction was evident in 
his consistent efforts to enlarge 
the idealogical frame of reference 


-of the ‘Nathdwara padyatra by 


invoking not only the Arya Samaj 
leaders Dayanad and Shradha- 
nand but Gandhi, Ambedkar and 
Lohia. But the poor local mobi- 
lisation resulted in the padyatris 
being almost exclusively Arya 
Samajis from Delhi, Alwar, 
Jaipur, Ajmer and Udaipur. It 


‘ was only on the last day of the 


padyatra on July 12, when Swami 
Agnivesh was reiterating an - ap- 
peal to Gandhians and Lohiaites 
that a voice from the back spoke 
up “and Communists”. It was 
Sewak Ram Rajoria, a CPI mem- 
ber from Alwar. He had just 
arrived on his freedom fighter’s 
bus pass to swell the number of 
Dalits to 24 of which only four 
were from Udaipur district. But 
the bulk of the 150 to 200 padya- 
tris were Arya Samajis and their 
leader exclusively indentified as 
an Arya Samaj leader (gone were 
his other appellations like 
Bandhua Mukti Morcha leader). 
The massed opponents of the 
Harijan entry padyatra, were quick 
to seize upon the contradiction. 
Manohar Kothari, a former Con- 
gress MLA from Nathdwara and 


_a spokesman of the Communal 


Harmony Coordination Commit- 


radically different _ 


tee made much of it, particularly 
to the press. ‘“‘Why should the 
Arya Samajis who don’t believe 
in temple worship be spearhead- 
ing such a padyatra, except asa 
political stunt??? In a memoran- 
dum to the District Collector 
P.C. Jain, the Committee urged 
that Swami Agnivesh and the 
Arya Samajis not be allowed to 
enter the temple as they did not 


` believe in temple worship. 


Eventually, Swami Agnivesh 
was defensively reduced to saying 
that he and the other Arya Sama- 
jis would not enter the temple. 
The Committee could itself take 
the Dalits in full-view of the press 
and make them enter the temple, 
they would remain outside. 

Agnivesh had no doubt hoped ' 
to use the publicised Harijan entry 
into Nathdwara as a political 
metaphor to focus on the question 
of untouchability, yet even at 
the practical level; the very 
people for whose rights he was 
campaigning, were skeptical 
about the relevance of the meta- 
phor of Dalit entry into places 


_ of worship asa potent symbol. 


For the some 250 Harijan fami- 
lies in Nathdwara, there were 
other more immediate needs that 
were more pressing. Ishwar 
Murlidhar (35), who works with 
the Nathdwara Municipality, was 
clearly not impressed by Swami 
Agniwesh’s padyatra. “What we 


` want is access to the local hotels 


foracupof tea and the local 
barber so that we don’t have 
to spend rupees 7 to go to Udai- 
pur for a haircut. Temple entry 
can come at the end of this long: 
process of getting our basic 


rights, “he said. Murlidhar 
recalled with bitterness their 
victimisation when they’ had 


dared to protest against, their 
being debarred from drinking tea 
in the local “hotels”. During the 
Gandhi centenary year they had 
staged aprotest at Puran Mal 
hotel. It was they who were lathi | 


‘is 


charged; they who had to even- 
tually apologise and beg forgi- 
veness. “No, if we go to the 
temple, it must be with respect. 
Today, Swami Agnivesh will take 
us. But who will take us 
tomorrow?” he inquired. He 
maintained that no one had 
come to them to discuss the 
question of the padyatra or what 
.they wanted. Kailash Satharthy, 
Swami Agnivesh’s close associate, 
claims, however, that he went to 
the Harijan bastion July 2 and 
about 150 Harijans had then 
promised him that they would 
join the padyatra at Ghoda Ghati 
some 10 km from Nathdwara. 
Swami Agnivesh had given the 
call for the Nathdwara padyatra 
in reponse to the Shankaracharya 
of Puri’s provocative statement . 
at a press conference in Jaipur 
' that Harijans have “no right” to 
enter Hindu temples: He subse- 
quently clarified this to say that, 


it was not a question ‘of debarring - 


Harijans from entering the 
temples but that they had no 
need to do so “‘God is so close to 
the Harijans. That they have no 
need to go to the temples because 
God himself goes to them,” he 


said. 

Why Nathdwara? Agnivesh ex- 
plained that it was because Nath- 
dwara was the one of the biggest 
and wealthiest temples in the 
country, second perhaps only to 
Tirupati. Besides, only last year 
Nathdwara had been the focus of | 
two attempts uphold the rights ` 
of Dalits to enter places of wor- 
ship. Last June, it was no Jess 
a personage than the then 
Chief Minister Harideo Joshi 
who leant his support to the 
Harijans Sevak Sangh campaign 
for Harijan entry into the temple 
on June 30. He eventually 
succumbed to pressure from the 
Nathdwara Sanghursh Samiti 
and postponed the event. How- 
ever in the charged atmosphere 
a rumour surfaced that on July 1 
two Harijans had entered the 
temple. A mob fell ‘upon the 
former Rajya Sabha member 
from Udaipur, Ganesh Lal Mali 
(a Harijan) and Kewal Bhushan 
(a Brahamin), from Madhya 
Pradesh. The two had sought 
refuge in a shop near the temple. 
Inthe clash that followed 30 
people were injured including 
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. with 


eight policemen. 
Barely two months later, it was 


‘reported that the BSP inter-city 


untouchability cycle rally would 
stop at Nathdwara. The BSP 
leader would address the people 
of the Harijans basti of Holimata 
and enter the Nathdwara temple 
them. The Nathdwara 
Sanghursh Samiti was again up 
in arms openly supported by the 
Congress and the Bharatiya Yuva 
Janata. The BSP ,leaders visit 
was denounced as a political 
drama. . A . confrontation _ was 
eventually averted by the rally 
by passing Nathdwara on Septem- 
ber 13. : 
Swami Agnivesh was the third 
to challenge the temple establish- 
ment on the  untouchability 
question and the town was deter- 
mined to oppose him tooth and 


nail. For 350 years their liveli- 


hood had been tied up with the 
fortunes of the temples. About 
1500 people worked directly in 
the temple and were paid in kind. 
Any reductionin the offerings 
by devotees. would immediately 
effect them. In addition, there 
was the infrastructure of . services 
— hotels, transport and shops 
that were all captive to the 
temple. According to the Chief 
Accountant of the temple, in 
money orders alone, the temple 
grosses about Rs 4 lakhsa_ year. 
Then there are the daily offerings 
of thousands of rupees from the 
throngs of devotees who come 
for the “darshan”, Nothing must 
be allowed to discourage the 
wealthy Gujarati Seths from visit- 
ing the temple and keep flowing 
the two wells of ghee. especially 
its desportation by Harijan 
entering the temple. 
Practically overnight struggle 


, committess were born. In Udai- 


pur the fundamentalist Shiv Dal 
was revived. Its district presi- 
dent Manoj Mehta was a govern- 
ment employee, but an osten- 
sibly anxious Government saw 
no need to restrain him. In Nath- 
dwara, there was the Nathdwara 
Jagran Manch and the .Com- 
mittee on Communal Harmony 
of whose more conspicuous 
members were from the Cong- 
ress and the BJP. The Congress 
MLA from Nathdwara C. P. 
Joshi as usual was nowhere 
around. Instead, Nathdawara 


became the venue for urgent dis- 
cussions with represntatives of 
the Viret Hindu Samaj and the 
Akhil Bharatiya Sanatan Dharam 

The State Government was no 
less busy behind the scenes. The 
Divisional Commissioner J. P. 
Singh flew to Bombay to confer 
with the Mahant, Maharaj Ji 
Tilakayat and brought back a 
letter for Swami Agnivesh. It 
reiterated the thesis echoed by 
the district authorities and sec- 


tions of the local press. There ~ 


was no ban on Harijan entry to 
the temple, only that the tradi- 
tions of the temple did not allow 
anyone who proclaims himself a 
Harijan to enter the temple with 
out. undergoing initiation -in to 


the Vaishnavite fold by way of 


wearing a kanthi mala (Tulsi mala 

Harijans had been freely visit- 
ing the temple, it was claimed and 
sympathetic papers like the Rajas- 
than Patrika highlighted the visit 
on July 7 of a former Congress 
MP Madan Lal Pepal from 
Delhi. He had actually called a 
press conference to publicise his 
entry into the temple and that too 
without a kanthi mala. UN 

It was popularly given out that 
the Harijans were just not inte- 


rested in going tothe temples- 


otherwise there was no bar if they 
wished to go with of course a 
kanthi mala. On the four major 
festivals Harijans frequently visit- 
ed the temple, it was claimed. 
And on Diwali the adivasis were 
an integral part of the temple’s 
festival celebrations. They rituali- 
stically looted the rice stores 
and the: temple was subsequently 
washed clean. “As if the impuri- 
ties of the year were being washed 
away”, said Swami Agnivash. 
“Far from establishing that there 
was no discrimination, it but 
affirmed that the Scheduled Tribes 
and Castes were seen as impure.” 

Besides, if there was no bar 
then why was these all this anta- 
gonism to his padyatra. It was 
also the argument of the Rajas- 
than Hign Court that had dis- 
missed a writ petition filed by 


„Acharya Dharmendra Maharaj 


challenging Swami Agnivesh’s 

right to the harijan temple entry 

padyatra, 1nterestingly, the State 

in its testimony had affirmed that 

the exercise by the Dalits of their 
` (Continued on Page 34) 
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Glasnost in Laos 


D'R RAJAGOPAL 


(GrasrosT today has made its 
debut in, if not already 
sweeping, landlocked minuscule 
Communist Laos in Indo-China. 

This rather startling fact becomes 
obvious even to political green- 
horns because rulers of this “land 
of the million elephants and the 
white parasol” (Muong Lan Xong 
Hom Khao) have, during June 
1988, gone for general elections 
based on universal adult suffrage 
in all the 16 provinces — split 
into 123 districts — of the coun- 
try, as large as the United 
Kingdom -but saddled with a 
sparse polyglot population of 
3.86 million people of a very 
severe or austere life-style. 

Of course, there are no opposi- 
tion political parties or opposi- 
tion political leaders of any subs- 
tance or even symbolic point of 
reference in this classical mono- 
lithic Communist state of Laos. 
If her leaders were to suggest that 
there are any such political 
“prima donnas?” owning no 
allegiance to the ruling Commu- 
nist Lao People’s Revolutionary 
Party (LPRP) in the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR), 
then that’s all only a cynical 
fraud perpetrated by its ruling 
elite. ., 

The LPRP is pre-eminent and 
supreme in Laós and all others 
are peripheral or non-existent. 
the very fact 
Laos-which admittedly, is too 
small, too weak, too impoyerished 
after decades of civil war,, coups 


and counter-coups, guerilla war- 


fare, wasteful splurge of US aid/ 
funds, and too vulnerable in 
global geo-strategic terms 
has gone for general elections 
for her docile gracious people is 


of extraordinary significance. 
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Laos is the very first Commu- 
nist nation in Asia which, on ber 
own volition, has opted to seek 
and obtain a popular mandate 
from her people. The fact that 
there are no Opposition political 
parties and Opposition political 
factions and leaders in this erst- 
while Royal Kingdom, hardly 
devalues the significance of the, 
elections, whatever be their other 
limitations. 


Thus, the significance of the 
elections in Laos is emotive, 
psychological, moral, political, 
diplomatic and even geo-strategic. 
The significance is even more 
extraordinary given the fact that 
the situation—messy and worsen- 
ing — in neighbouring Cambodia 
and Vietnam offers no immediate 
viable break-through for her two 
neighbours amidst their monu- 
mental problems, _ bedevilling 
them. Even the populous Com- 
munist monolith, China, would © 
very carefully watch the electoral 
results and study the inevitable 
lessons. ‘ 


Unlike Laos, cambodia, after 
her savage national experience of 
state-sponsored genocide of three 
and odd out ofa total population 
of nine million innocent hapless 
frightened Khmers (or Cambo- 
dians or Kampucheans) during 
1975-1978, during the brutal 
regime of the pro-Beijing Khmer 
Rouge (RED Khmers), led by 
the three-some “killers” in 
power: Pol Pot, Jeng Sarey and 
Khieu Samphan, is still today 
smarting under the — friendly — 
military jackboot of 145-150,000 
— strong Vietnamese combat 
troops on garrison duty for 
almost one decade. 


(Between June 30, 1988 and 
December, 31 1988, Vietnam 
shall begin winding down her 
military “‘presence” in Cam-- 
bodia by pulling out 50,000 out 
of her total 150,000 combat 
troops in Cambodia. By the end 
of 1990, irrespective of any 
durable amicable internationally- 


guaranteed agreement in Cambo- 
dia, Vietnam would phase out 
all her combat troops from the 
“land of the Khmers” as Hanoi 
has spelt out on all global 
forums/platforms and, at the 
UN). >> - 

Unlike Laos, Vietnam is face 
to face with monumental urgent | 
problems. Vietnam is bedevilled 
with prospects of famine in her 
northern provinces. Vietnam is 
reeling under the crippling effects 
of 900-1,000 per cent annual 
inflation and worsening economic 
crisis: disarry in her exports’ 
drive, stagnant industria]/mine- 
rals’ production; unemployment 
of 37 per cent of her able-bodied, 
young, educated, skilled and 
talented youth and youngsters. 

Compounding her socio-eco- 
nomic post-war problems, is 
Vietnam’s nagging problem of 
massive defence spending on her 
one million-strong combat-experi- 
enced armed forces and support- 
ing units. Besides this is the 
other agonising fact of Vietnam’s 
extended/stretched defence dep- 
loyment of her 145-150,000 
battle-scarred combat troops on 
garrison duty for a decade now 
in Cambodia, staving the killer 


squads of the pro-China Khmer 


Rouge (Red Khmers) from grab- 
bing state power, once again in 
the vulnerable “Land of the 
Khmers”. ? 


The, Soviet Union, which has 
been under-writing Vietnam’s 
colossal defence expenditure and 
other needs to the tune of US 
$ 2.50 million daily for years on 
end, has been nudging Hanoi to 
be flexible on Cambodia and 
come up soon witha durable 
amicable viable internationally- 
guaranteed agreement in Cam- 
bodia, which enable Vietnam to 
pull out, hook, line and sinker, 
from Cambodia, just as the USSR 
is doingits damndest to with- 
draw from Afghanistan after an 
equally agonising dilemma spread 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 

best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal,-and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
_ by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 

We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We `.. 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 

are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their causeis ` 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning’ Muhammadan friendship a. : 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. ) 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 
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Voluntary Agencies: Twenty. Years from Now 


BUNKER ROY 


TH voluntary sector has been through turbulent” 


times. .The fact is that there will never be a time 

when it will cease to be controversial because it 
provides support and protection to all and sundry. 

Ever since I started working in the voluntary 


sector in 1967, over twenty-one years ago, I have. 


seen and met a wide cross section of people and 
groups. who claim to be voluntary agencies. [met a 
close adviser of the present Chief Minister of West 
Bengal who told me that only people who do not 
manage to get government jobs start voluntary 
agencies. I could not help responding by saying that 


only people who fail in the voluntary sector get into” 


politics. Tragically, this is true because there are 
living examples to be found in almost all the States 
of India. People have cashed in on the confusion 
that reigns in the voluntary sector. Since Indepen- 
dence no’ one has made an attempt to give it direc- 
tion and meaning, depth and substance, identizy and 
credibility. It was too small to attract attention 
thus everyone could claim to be an expert on the 
‘subject. A 

In the absence of any dialogue or discusion at 
any level between voluntary agencies themselves on 
a long term basis (they only get together when they 
tbink they are being threatened). In the absence 
of any forum where critical and sensitive issues 
affecting voluntary agencies could be discussed this 
sector has provided refuge to a galaxy of has 
been politicians, people with criminal records, 
arm-chair radicals with nothing better to do, 
intellectually dishonest thinkers, Gandhians who 
Gandhiji would disown on the spot and various 
types of power-brokers who love playing politics 
-with gullible mediocre bureaucrats who have out- 


' dated ideas of what the voluntary sector should be 
_doing. By sheer default, such people have gained 


prominence and importance and have entrenched 
themselves in strategic places wary of any moves that 
might affect their power and influence over others, 


` quick to use (rather misuse) the power of the written 


word against any step that could make them vulner- 
able, expose their -misdeeds and question their 
mythical authority. They have never had it sp good. 
Lots of funds from India and abroad, a comfortable 
life style in the city, an acquired image of being an 
activist without having to do much about it but 
write sensational stuff and go abroad and give 
speeches ‘and lectures an how lousy a country India 
is to live in only because Rajiv. Gandhi is Prime 
Minister. Though they write as if their own lives 
depend on it, in their own farms these very volun- 
tary agencies do not pay their workers minimum 
wages: practice untouchability in their own orga- 
„nisations; believe in hierarchy and centralisation in 


cid a re AOE CCS 
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decision-making and, in their own way are as unjust, 
exploitative, chauvinistic and inhuman as the 
people and organisations they write against with 
such virulence. 

I see all this changing twenty years from now. 
The first steps have been taken to set this disorga- 
nised house in order.: They have not been to 
the linking of the power-brokers in this sector — 
the ones who held supreme for over three decades 
are now having to find out where they stand -and 
instead of accepting it gracefully they are sharpening ` 
their claws. They will fight to the finish and even if 
it means taking a part of the sector down along with 
them. They will not think twice before doing so. 
Fortunately twenty years from now they will be 


-nobodies. A new generation will emerge — more 


knowledgeable, more competent, confident and pro-, 
fessional with grassroot experience and contact that 
India will not be able to do without. They will call 
the tune: they will influence and dictate policy and 
they will produce results at the same time. 

This new generation in the voluntary sector will 
be more vocal and will have more skills to com- 
municate at all levels and thus will make their 
presence felt. 

This sector got most visibility for the wrong 
reasons With the appointment of the Kudal Commis- 
sion in 1980 — a gift to the nation by one set of 
Gandhians who did not get along with another set. 
As a result nearly 1000 voluntary agencies had to 
appear before this Commission. . Every one recalled 
the enquiry into the Bharat Sevek Samaj which 
carried on for 17 years and Justice Kudal was well 
set to enter the 21st Century. It was fortunate for 
the voluntary sector that Rajiv Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment was elected in 1985. A sustained campaign to 
wind up the Commission yielded results when in 
1986-87 it ceased to ‘exist Regrettably the role that 


` the Gandhians; the old traditional voluntary groups, 


played in the campaign for and against the conti- 
nuation of the Commission is not a chapter in our 
history that we should be proud of suffice it to say 
tare butexpected ungandhian qualities were dis- 
played on both sides. What the Kudal Commission 
did illustrate was the passing of an old order and 
it was time to look for alternatives, new approaches 
and new faces. The old guard had done enough 
harm to the voluntary sector by surrendering their 
independence, their autonomy and their identity. 

In spit of political pressure to continue the witch- 
hunt the fact that younger non-aligned and vocal 
groups in the voluntary sector collectively managed 
to wind up the Commission is the first indication 


that a fundamental shift in power within the volu- 


ntary sector has taken place-and there is every indi- 
cation that the older social service-oriented group 
will no longer carry so much weight. This new 
found confidence will be obvious in increasing 
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numbers twenty years from now. The emergence of 
non-aligned apolitical groups in thousands all over 
the country establishing an identity of their own 
‘is a post-Kudal Commission phenomenon. 

If the winding up of the Kudal Commission gave 


the newer village-based groups some confidence the - 


opening of a dialogue with Government gave these 
‘groups some credibility. Voluntary groups realised 
it was no longer possible to work in rural develop- 
ment in isolation and the sooner an attempt was 
made to institutionalise a dialogue with government 
at all levels it would lead to mutual understanding 
and respect.. Three decades of mutual hostility and 
suspicion ‘at the village level could not, be wished 
away in afew meetings and a regular dialogue was 
long overdue. : 4 

From 1982 an effort was made to establish Consul- 
tative Groups at the State level of voluntary agencies 
with the Chief Secretary/Development Commis- 
sioner as Chairman. 
through the Deputy Chairman wrote letters to all 
Chief Ministers that such Consultative Groups 
should be established immediately but only a few 
States responded positively. Not one followed the 
suggestion that these Groups should meet once in 
3 months so this effort was a non-starter. This 
indifference to voluntary agencies was nothing new. 
Other ways had ‘to be found to get the State Govern- 
ment’s attention. If the direct approach proved 
‘futile maybe direct financlal and administrative 
support from New Delhi would wake them up and 
‘at least get a reaction: It was necessary to think in 
the future. 


In more ways than one the seventh Plan document ` 


on the involvement of voluntary agencies approved 
by the National Development ‘Council in 1985 set 
into momentum a series of moves that should yield 
tangible positive . result twenty years from now. It 
was the first attempt at clarifying the roles of volu- 
ntary agencies working in the rural areas. It is the 
policy document of the Government of India that 
is most widely and hotly discussed and its impact 
will' be felt much later. This is because the policy 
contains many controversial statements on issues 
_ that were never debated on before in any forum. ` 

It stated that not all-Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions (NGOs) like cooperatives, trade unions, 
Panchayati Raj institutions were voluntary agencies 
and it was time voluntary agencies acquired on 
identity of their own. It stated voluntary agencies 
had the professional skills to plan their own schemes 
and, in future, they should be consulted before 
schemes were approved by government — a far 
reaching observation that is going to lead to change 
in government attitude and think in the future. In 
fact that roles envisaged for the voluntary agencies 
-are all going to contribute to changing attitudes 
of the civil service right down the line. This is one 
reason why the role has not been accepted fully 
especially at the District and Block levels: to be 
the eyes and ears of the people: to set an example: 
to test the system and see if the laws ‘are responsive 
to the needs of the poor: to disseminate inform- 
ation: to demystify technology: to organise the 
poor and demand a community system of accoun- 
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tability on grass-root governthent functionaries = 
these are roles that vested interests at the village 
level will never allow the government fo accept. The 
time is not ripe for all the roles to be accepted in 
totality but the first significant step has been taken 
by government to formulate a policy for the future: 
itis now left to the voluntary agencies to see it 
is implemented. The way it is going, the discussions 
that have already taken place with the bureaucracy 
and the mileage’ that the voluntary sector has 
already received in changing policy to suit the role 
gives‘me tremendous hope for the future. Let us 
not forget the roles have been so conceived that 
it depends on voluntary agencies receiving funds 
directly from the Government- of India to have 
maximum impact at the village level: had it been 
mandatory for funds to be channelled through State 
Governments — as was the case before the Seventh 
. Plan —-.the roles would have been very different. 
Now with pressure building up from below on the 
State Governments to support voluntary effort (or 
get bypassed) ten years from now I imagine many 
State Governments will see the wisdom of support- 
ing village groups more for political than socio- 
economic reasons. Voluntary groups by then will 
have trained a new generation of leaders from the 
backward, minority and other socio-economic groups 
who would be in a position to use the ballot box to 
take over village based institutions — the panchayats 
and cooperatives — for socio-economic development 
of their own communities. This is not unthinkable 
twenty years from now. The new generations of 
leaders will be a force to reckon with and cannot 
be taken for granted or subdued or bribed to accept 
what is going on today. oe 
What should give traditional social service-orient- 
ed voluntary groups based in cities sleepless nights 
is the ‘step the Government has taken for the first 
time in history of commiting a considerable sum of 
money to be spent through the voluntary sector. 
This amount will be spent through the voluntary 


‘agencies based only in rural areas, thus disqualifying | 


big institutional so-called voluntary groups based in 
cities who have all along misused their influence and 
connections to take funds from Government on 
behalf of the rural poor. Even now some urban 
based groups do manage to take funds by applying 
political pressure but gradually this is going to 
change. Already, since the Seventh Plan chapter on 
voluntary agencies was approved, many urban-based 


-groups have shifted to the rural areas and establish- 


ed their base. Twenty years from now this reverse 
migration will have been completed. ' The so-called 
all India organisations (AIO) operating as power- 
brokers and not allowing their branches to develop 
and grow at their own pace, with their own identity 
will be forced to give their branches more indepen- 
dence and autonomy — and their own registration. 
On their own these organisations have refused to 
promote volunteerism: on the contrary they have 
-encouraged dependency. With the policy of the 
Government taking such a sensible and practical 


turn to support only those -groups based in rural 


areas, these AIOs will have to decentralise — or 
perish. Twenty years from now these monoliths with 
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‘to financial discipline or community accountability 
will disappear from the scene totally. 

In the last few years voluntary agencies have start- 
ed meeting more often with each other on a number 
of issues. More than ever before the Government 
has facilitated some of these meetings when twenty 
years ago such support from’ government was 
unthinkable. Twenty years ago people did nat ques- 
tion where the funds came from to organise meetings 
because foreign donor agencies were the only source. 
Now that is no longer true. Village groups have 
started asking awkward questions and bigger groups 
can no longer afford to remain silent in open forums 
and get away with weak explanations. 
| The free open and frank debate on the draft Code 
of Conduct which attracted a great deal of attention 
on the state of the voluntary sector as it exists today, 
had done this sector a world of good. The debate 
brought the divisions within the sector out mto the 
` open and for once no one could be indifferent to 

what was being discussed. Much to the discomfort 
of many groups positions had to be taken in public, 
tamashas had to be arranged, sensitive issues had to 
be thrashed out face to face and access to the press 
had to be misused. The likelihood of a National 
Council of Rural Voluntary Agencies being formed 
by an Act of Parliament sent many groups based in 
urban. areas into a frenzy and many arm-chair radi- 
cals found this a golden opportunity to get ~a bit of 
glory and contribute their own tupenny bit for man- 
kind. The idea in the first place was to divert atten- 
tion from the need to have a National Council of 
voluntary agencies that could speak with a common 
collective voice with government on everything from 
the Foreign Contribution Regulation Act, the 
changes in the Income Tax Act to why a village 
group is being harrassed in a particular State. The 
urban based groups who had the most to lose started 
a-campaign with foreign funds to kill any discussion 
on the draft code or a National Council and the 
extent to which they went is now history. But what 
did the debate on the draft code finally achieve? 

It started a search of alternatives within the sector 
which was, to my mind, a significant achievement. 
People started discussing the need for a forum of 
some kind, the need for discipline and accountability 
and what makes the voluntary sector different from 
government (if at all). Parameshwara Rao may not 
agree with me but if the debate on the draft code of 
vonduct never took place his Common Actian Pro- 
gramme (CAP) may not have got off the ground or 

_ assumed so much importance today. One hears of 
sporadic attempts all over the country to establish 
forums with each other regionally just to form a 
common front and speak with one voice with gov- 
ernment and other interest groups. Twenty years 
from now these efforts will bear fruit. However the 
search for alternatives will continue as priorities with 
change and a new generation of voluntary workers 
start emerging from this process. Because it is an 
area of darkness. It is believed any effort to get 
closer to government will lead to cooption, loss of 
independence and imposition and controls. Twenty 
years from now it will be considered as cooperation 
‘leading to mutual respect and discussion on equal 
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There is no doubt steps have been taken in the 
right direction by the Govemment to meet the volun- 
tary agencies half way if not further-To lead to 
better understanding of the work voluntary agencies 
are doing in the rural areas., representatives of this 
sector are being invited to interact with probationers 
and serving civil servants during training program- 
mes on a regular basis so that a generation from 
now there will be less suspicion and hostility. Pro- _ 
bationers have to spend at least 10 days of their 
training with voluntary agencies based in backward 
rural areas as a part of their exposure to’ real pro- 
blems being faced by the poor. Ifthere are some 
officers who want to be deputed to voluritry agencies 
on aregular basis, according to.the Department of 
Personnel this is also possible for result of a meeting 
with the Prime Minister in December 1987 a group 
has been appointed under the Department of Admi- 
nistrative Reforms sugget ways and means of sim- 
plifying procedures to giving grants to voluntary 
agencies and all the Ministries dealing with voluntary 
agencies have been invited to be a part of this 
Group. Twenty years from now these steps will 
lead to the voluntary groups working in the rural 
areas coming closer to government and establishing 
a working relationship on a long term basis. 


I see a great future twentry years from now for the 
voluntary sector. New ideas, new approaches and 
new methods now being tested in the field will be 
ready for replication on a larger scale within a 
decade‘and by that time the voluntary sector will be 
well entrenched to influence policy at different levels 
and see that these ideas are givent a good try. The 
trust and faith that is missing in the community’s 
ability to solve their own problems will once more 
be revived and the dependency on government will 
be reduced. D 


We shall not cease from expectation 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
T.S. Elliot 
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Investigation into Eviction of Baghbazar Residents 





This report into the eviction of 65 families Trom the Calcutta Municipal Corporation yard 
known as “Baghbazar” on March 27, 1988 was undertaken by Barry Pinsky at the request of the 
Habitat International Coalition (HIC). Pinsky, an. architect/urban planner, is the coordinator 
of a Canadian non-government organisation, Rooftops Canada Foundation, and a member of the 


HIC Board of Directors. 


The Habitat International Coalition was founded in 1976 following the UN Conference on 
Human Settlements in Vancouver. It isa global coalition of over: -200 non-government organisa- 
tions (NGOS) devoted to action for the recognition and the enforcement of the right of everyone ~ 


to a secure place to-live in peace and dignity both in developing and developed countries. 


It consi- 


ders the forced eviction of people from homes, neighbourhoods, land and communities to be an 


intolerable breach of basic human rights. 





Te Baghbazar eviction was brought to the atten- 


tion of the General Assembly of Habitat Inter- 
national Coalition (HIC) during its meeting in New 


Delhi on April 5 1988, immediately prior to the’ 


opening of thé UN Commission for Human Settle- 
ment’s [1th Session in the same city. HIC is one 
of five global NGOS with participating status at 
UNCHS. , 

Based on the information presented to it, the HIC 
General Assembly unanimously passed a-tesolution 
condemning forced evictions at Baghbazar and at a 
second site known as Mazdoopara, both in Calcutta. 
(A copy of this resolution is appended to this report.) , 
The resolution also: 

— requested cooperation from the Government 
of West Bengal in the investigation of these evictions 
to'be undertaken by a HIC Board member 

— urged the government to initiate dialogue with 
those evicted to arrive at a solution to their shelter 
problems, and ‘ 

— urged the government to institute a committee 
to recommend means by which evictions would be 
replaced by other solutions leading to security of 
tenure and end to unauthorised settlement. 

It is important to point out at the outset that HIC 
_ has no partisan intent in undertaking to report on 
this eviction rather than any of the many others 
which are understood to be taking place all over 
India regardless of the political party in power. The 
investigator, and through him, HIC, were accused 
various times of trying to make the Left Front 
Governments of Calcutta and West Bengal look 
particularly bad — “Why us, why not Bombay or 
Delhi?” Comparisons may or may not be apt, our 
concern isto investigate and if appropriate to 
condemn forced evictions wherever they may occur. 
Circumstances were such that these evictions took 
place on the eve of our meetings and a Board 
member was dvailable to undertake the necessary 
investigation. Indeed one of the recommendations 
of this report is that similar investigations be under- 
taken in other cities. 
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Investigation’ Procedure 


The investigation took place April 17-21, 1988 in 
Calcutta.’ Interviews were undertaken with elected 
officials and public servants, representatives of 
NGOs, and with some of the evicted residents. A 


_list of those interviewed is appended. The interviews 


were supplemented with reviews of files, documents 
and press clippings, and a visit to the site. Due to 
the short ‘time available, it was decided to only 
investigate the Baghbazar eviction in depth. _Unfor- 
tunately, even a cursory look into the Mazdoopara 
eviction of some 200 families sugests that it too was 
brutally undertaken and deserves further research. 
It is the investigator’s feeling that the facts surround- 
ing the Baghbazar eviction were sufficiently clear 
that this report fairly represents the situation. More 
time would not have significantly added fo the 
report. 

All elected officials and public servants who were 
contacted agreed to be interviewed and so met’ one 
of HIC’s requests. Their candour is appreciated. 


History, Development and Main Characteristics of 


the Settlement . 


Occupancy of the Site 
The site of the eviction is a piece of land owned 


by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation (CMC). It, 


has been known as the ‘Nepal Rayer Math” and 
address 1/2 Annada Neogi Lane, Bagh Bazar, 
Calcutta is used for the site. It is behind the Bagh- 
bazar railway station and for convenience, it has 
been referred to as the Baghbazar Corporation Yard 
in reports about the eviction. 

At the time of the eviction, 65 families including 
328 people were living on the site in addition toa 
number of CMC workers that were not evicted 
from the site. There is some dispute as to how long 
these families were living on the site. The local 
municipal councillor, Sali Chatterjee, a member 
of the Left Front government, suggested that some 
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òfthe residents’ claims to: living on the; site for 
over thirty years were ‘downright lies” and that 
people had exaggerated their claims. He did how- 
ever acknowledge that many residents had lived in 
the area for 10-15 years and that there were 97 regis- 
tered voters living on the site. 

The voters enlistment had largely been managed 
by the Congress-I councillor who had proceeded 
Chatterjee. Further, many residents had been issued 
„Tation cards, and Chatterjee continued to assist 


-' residents in obtaining these cards despite his opinion 


that they only had an “‘imaginary” address. It 
should be pointed out that voter registration and 
ration: cards are widely considered to be signs of 
stability and some permanence in the city. Photo- 
copies of two ration cards issued in 1978 and 1981, 
indicating the different addresses used for the site 
are appended to this report. 

Contrary to Chatterjee’s opinion, a house-to-house 
survey carried out by a local NGO, Unnayan, not 
long before the eviction indicates that many people 
had been residents of the site fora long time. A 
one-third sample of some of the survey data is 
reproduced in this report. As it is well known that 
people with limited ‘literacy and numeracy have 
difficulty recalling exact dates, a person’s occupancy 
on the site was determined in ‘relation to major 


historic events such as the 1963/64 communal | 


riots or the emergency of 1975/76. This survey, evi- 
dence from the ration cards; and interviews with the 
residents all suggest that many families had lived 
on the site for considerable lengths of time. 

Further, even if there had been some exaggeration 
and some confusion as to length of stay, other 
events indicate that there was a substantial popula- 


_ tion on the site in 1984. At that time, some 85. 


families lived on the eastern part of the site. A 
private grocery store was operating, and a school 
and a mandir (temple) had been built by the com- 
munity which also paid the school master. However, 
on 28 May 1984, the community was forcibly evict- 
ed. Houses and all other constructions were 
destroyed and the part of the site which they had 
occupied was fenced in. It was latter used to re-settle 
some twenty CMC workers, sweepers, who had 
been moved from railway lands needed to construct 
a new railway and the Baghbazar station. (See 
Indian Express article, September 22, 1984.) : 
Following this first eviction, many of the families 
resettled along the three walls of the western portion 


_ of the yard which was still vacant. It had not been 


fenced in presumably, because it was low lying, 
waterlogged and considered unusable. The area in 
front of the residents houses was used to dump 
waste materials, From that time until March 1988, 
the residents continued to occupy their basic shelters 
and improve them as they were able. ~ 


The Residents 


-Many of the Baghbazar residents came to Calcutta 
in search ofa livelihood from rural villages in 24 
Parganas District of West Bengal, or Bihar, or Uttar 
Pradesh. When asked why they did not return to 
their villages, one of the evicted residents responded 
that “indication of progress in the village is our 
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presence here.” 

The residents are very low income working poor. 
They work as daily labourers in nearby warehouses, 
hand cart and rickshaw pullers, in small businesses 
and as domestic help for surrounding middle‘class 
families. Their average monthly wages of Rs 500 
just keep the average household of five people 
going. é 

Despite their poverty, the community organised 
their own religious and_ educational activities. A 
second smal] community school had been construct- 
ed following the 1984 eviction and in 1985, after 
many petitions to the CMC, a tubewell was installed 
near the settlement. Teachers in the school came 
from a voluntary agency, Community Services 
Society. : 

The community were also founding members of 
the Chhinnamul Sramabiji Adhikar Samiti (Organi- 
sation for the Rights of Uprooted Labouring Poor), 
amass organisation of Calcutta’s jhudpi dwellers. 


. They built an office for their own committee, orga- 


nised the celebration of religious festivals, and 


‘with the aid of UNICEF, they printed postcards 


of their children’s drawings on the theme “A Place 
to Live”. As members of Chhinnamul Samiti, the 
Baghbazar group signed a general memo sent to the 
CMC on April 7, 1986 asking for recognition of 
many unauthorised settlements in Calcutta. 

_ The above description of the community and its 
residents is deliberately intended to convey the 
strong impression that the evicted people were part 
ofa viable, active community of Calcutta citizens. 


, In an interview, the local MLA, Dr. D. Chandra, 


allowed that most of them were good, working and 
peace abiding people. 


Events Leading up to the Eviction 


According to YK Garg, the Regional Chief of 
HUDCO, the CMC first approached HUDCO over 
two years before the evictionin order to build 
housing on the site for CMC sweepers. HUDCO 
approved financing on January 28, 1986, although 
a-loan agreement was signed only in February 1987 
as there were delays in obtaining final state appro- 
vals. Final approval in July 1987 was followed by 
tendering and in February 1988, the contractor 
arrived on the site to begin surveying and measure- 
ments. 

During this entire period, the residents had not 
been contacted nor informed of the CMC’ plans. 
Following the contractor’s visit, they requested and 
were granted a meeting with the Mayor of Calcutta, 
Kamol Basu, on February 18,-1988. It is important 
to note that this was the first and only meeting 
with the Mayor to discuss the specific pending 
eviction of the Baghbazar residents. (See Section 
6.0 on the issue of notice.) 

The residents’ main request was that they be relo- 
cated. In response, the Mayor made no specific 
commitments, but suggested that land might be 
available in East Calcutta, in an area’ called Dhapa, 
if the residents indicated their willingness to move 


“there. They did so ina letter sent to the Mayor 


on February 20, 1988. This is important because 
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in an interview, the Mayor insisted that he had 
no ‘esponsibility to assist because the residents had ` 
never responded. The residents, the Secretary of 
Chhinnamul Samiti, and the’ local NGO, Unnayan, 
all confirmed that the letter had been. sent and 
received, ? 

A number of meetings with Councillor Chatterjee 
followed and the community assumed that the 
matter was being dealt with by the CMC. At,the 
same time, a preliminary proposal to resettle tbe 
community was made to HUDCO. It was prepared 
by Unnayan and provided fora low cost sites and ` 
services project for the residents. Technical assis- 
tance would be provided by Unnayan and by Chhin- 
namul Samiti. The initial response from HUDCO 
was favorable and R. Garg confirmed that HUDCO 
would consider financing a cooperative and- provid- 
ing technical assistance if land were available. 

: Garg also indicated in an interview that 
HUDCO officials had indeed visited the site’ before 
_ project was approved. At that_time, they were 
informed by CMC officials that all of the people 
living on the site were CMC employees that would 
be rehoused in the new project. He insisted that 
HUDCO was not told that in fact only a small 
number of the the people there were the CMC’ 
employees that had been relocated in 1984, and 
that the majority were the unauthorised dwellers. 
Once informed of the real situation, Mr. Garg, 
contacted the Mayor and a CMC commissioner who 
indicated that they would look into the matter before 
proceeding. HUDCO did not want to get caught in 
the middle of a local political issue nor did it wish 
to be seen sanctioning evictions. 7 
The meetings with Councilllor Chaterjee continued 


`- up to the evening before the eviction. The residents 


asked for the final meeting having heard rumours 
that the eviction was imminent. During this meeting, 
the night of March 26, Chaterjee insisted that 
this was not true and that in any case he would be 
informed before ‘eviction. The residents insisted: 
‘that he contact the Mayor and ask for a further ten 
days. At first the Councillor refused, but then he, 
indicated that he would call they all agreed to meet 
again at 10:30 the next morning. 

` In an interview, Chaterjee insisted that he did not 
know of the plans for the eviction and that he would 
not be told of the exact timing since it was a city- 
wide and notalocal matter. Itis not possible to 
conclude whether the Councillor knew of the timing 
when he met the residents. If he did not, that in 
itself is quite a shocking statement on the function- 
ing of local government in ‘Calcutta. If he subsequ- 
ently found out, either from the Mayor or the police 
(with whom he admitted to have’ conducted later 
that evening), he did not anyway inform the residents 
or appear at the site to intervene. t 


The Eviction 


The following morning, Sunday March 27, .1988, 
the 65 households — 328 men, women and children, 
were evicted from their community. The eviction 
started at about 5:00 a.m. when most of the children 
were asleep. Adults were waking up and several on 
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leaving to go to work discoveréd police surrounding 


the site, They then roused the community. The 
police force estimated at 300 men and women were 
accompanying CMC officials who had come to the 
eviction. ; ; 

There is some disagreement as to the exact 
sequence of events during the eviction which is not 
surprising given the chaotic situation which ensued. 
It appears that the police CMC officials were pre- 


pared to begin the eviction or had in fact started to _ 


demolish the residents’ ‘huts without offering any 
time or assistance to permit people to recover and 
move their belongings. In response to this the 
residents, including women and children, decided 
to lie on the ground blocking the south entrance to 
the yard where the police had massed. They then 
refused to move in an attempt to protect their 
homes and their property. The police then began to 
beat ‘one woman with a baton and this quickly 
‘escalated into a full scale baton swinging charge 
which resulted in all of the residents being chased 
out of the north exit of the yard. Many people 
sustained serious blows including a small child. 
Fight residents were arrested and charged with theft. 


(The charge seems so absurd given the circumstances, ' 


that it is difficult to -conclude other than that the 
arrests were intended to harass and intimidate ) 

Once the residents were removed, both exists were 
blocked, and a CMC bulldozer proceeded to destroy. 
all the huts and pile-up the-debris. A fire then 
started in which building materials and household 
possessions were destroyed. It is not clear whether 
the fire was deliberately set or not. The residents 
believe that it was set by the police since they were 
already outside the yard. Overturned cooking fires 
could also have been a cause, although this ‘could 
have been, prevented if time had been given for an 
orderly move. Some people salvaged a few of their 
belongings during the confusion. Those arrested 
were said to have lost everything. The whole action 
was completed in six hours. 

Once removed from the yard, about forty people 
went to Councillor Chaterjee’s house, which is 
nearby, to protest the eviction and to ask for his 
intervention to stop it. According to the residents, 
the police soon arrived and started beating them as 
did local “party boys?. The residents insist that 
they committed no offence. The Councillor sug- 
gested that the- ‘‘attack’’ had been provoked by 
Congress people. Jn any case, no arrests were made 
and even the Councillor admitted that the residents 


may have felt betrayed given their meeting the night ; 


before. | 

Under police pressure, the residents left the 
Councillor’s house and blocked a main intersection 
near the site in order to bring attention to their 
plight. Again they dispersed soon after the police 


` arrived. 


Aftermath of the Eviction 


Following the eviction, some of the families 
tried to settle along the lanes surrounding the site. 
Protests by some middle class neighbours led to a 
second police raid and conutinued harrassment. 
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More sympathetic neighbours have allowed people 
to erect small shelters in their yards and employers 
of domestic workers who lived on the site have also 
offered temporary accommodation. Others have 
found places to rent in estzblished bustees, moved 
into other unauthorised areas, or temporarily 
returbed to villages. With some determination and 
leadership, the group has been trying to stay to- 
gether to secure resettlement. 

A political protest and a three day sit-in demon- 
stration were also organised to protest the eviction. 
The sit-in was conducted by the State Congress-I 
leaders to condemn the Left Front government for 
its actions and to insist upon an investigation. 
Unfortunately, the ~response to this type of politici- 
zation of the issue has been for government officials 
to dismiss it all as a partisan attack. The local 
MLA, Dr Chandra, was particularly vehement in 


` Jabelling the whole thing as “absolutely-political”. 


‘At the time of investigation, no government action 
had resulted from these protests, and construction 
of the housing for the CMC workers had started 
on the site. 

The 20-25 families still attempting to live in the 
community do so in appalling conditions. They 
sleep in lanes or yards with only the most minimal 


‘covering-plastic sheets against the heat and rain. . 


Apparently, there was an outbreak of flu and 
diarrhoea following the eviction. This was brought 
under control by. volunteer doctors organized by the 
Chhinnamul Samiti. Relief agencies are unwilling to 
provide assistance in situations which they perceive 
to be political, The community would have been 
better off if they had been flooded rather than 
bulldozed out of their homes. 

The families’ livelihood has also been affected: 
Women do not work because they are afraid the 
police may arrive at any point, children are alone 


and their remaining possessions might be lost. The “ 


men feel similarly threatened and are working only 
afew days a week. . 

As for those arrested during the eviction, they 
were held until the evening of March 27 and released 
on bail of Rs 80. Their court hearing had not come 
up as of the date of the investigation. 


' The Question of Advance Notice 


It is clear that no formal written notice of the 


eviction was ever given to the Baghbazar residents 
although fifteen days notice, is apparently required 
according to Section 3 (1) of the West Bengal Public 
Lands (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupants) Act, 
1962 which is still in effect. 

In response to questioning about this requirement, 
the Calcutta Mayor responded, “Why should I 
inform them of the exact date? Both he and Coun- 
cillor Chatterjee insisted that. this was tactically 
impossible as once the notice was issued, residents 
might protest in the courts and delay or even stop 
the eviction. Neither indicated why people should 
be denied their apparent legal rights although both 
Chatterjee and the MLA, Dr Chandra, suggested 
that ‘‘illegals” were not entitled to notice. 

To the contrary, it would seem that the Bagh- 
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bazar residenis were entitled to notice as “unautho- 
rised” residents of public land. Dr Chandra said 
that he would assist in filing any suits and paying 


.for the proceedings ‘‘if there was any legal flaw... 


if minmum rights are there.” He did so while’sug- 
gesting that the first eviction in 1984 served as 
proper notice, but perhaps someone should ‘take him 
up on his offer. In a case in ‘Delhi, the courts 
required the city to relocate a colony of leprosy 
sufferes who had been evicted without due process. 
(See appended news clipping.) . i 

No legal actions were taken prior to the eviction 
because the residents assumed this was not necessary 
as long as they were in discussion with Councillor 
Chatterjee. The tactic of eviction on an early Sunday 
morning makes it particularly difficult fo get legal 
help to reach the courts and get an injuction against 
eviction., 

The Councillor and the MLA also both contended 
that discussions had’ been going on with the residents 
for two years concerning eviction and so notice was 
not necessary. Investigation suggests that both were 
confusedly referring to the meeting between the 
Mayor and the Chhinnmul Samiti in 1986 which 
neither had ‘attended. The meeting had been to 
discuss the Samiti’s memo on unauthorised settle- 
ments and should not be construed as constituting 
notice. Only general matters were discussed, and no 
mention was ever made of the planned constructions 
on the site. Tne Samiti requested the recognition of: 
various settlements, including Baghbazar, and relo- 
cation if recognition was not possible. 

To conclude on this question, instead of advance 
notice, the Baghbazar eviction was undertaken with 
the utmost deviousness at a time when the residents, 
the Regional Chief of HUDCO, and possibly, even 
the local Councillor, all assumed that discussions’ 
were still continuing as to possible relocation. In 
the time available, it was not possible to obtain a 
written copy of the eviction order, if one had indeed 
been issued, nor to determine who had given the 
order. The Counciilor only suggested that it was 
done by “higher ups” in the CMC. 


Motives for the Eviction 


At the outset, it is not possible to question too 
much the general motives for the eviction. It is 
significant that the CMC has taken an initiative to 
house 216 of its workers and their families. The 
new modest single-room units are 2.45.2 metres 
and will cost about Rs 300 per month over thirteen 
years repayment. However, as already indicated, 
the method and timing of the eviction must be 
questioned as well as the absence of relocation. 
In the first instance, the CMC could have considered 
rehousing the “‘unauthorized” residents as part of 
the project to house the CMC workers, especially 
given the difficulties in relocation. 

With some innovation, a residents cooperative 
could have been planned to co-exist with the CMC 
workers housing. HUDCO indicated its openness 
to such a proposal. Admittedly, this would have 
resulted in less CMC sweepers being housed on the 
site, and both the Mayor and the Councillor suggest- 
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ed that this was their first responsibility. While this 
may be true, local governments surely have a res- 
ponsibility to all their citizens. In any case, not 
all the CMC sweepers can be accomodated on this 
-site and further projects are required. The few 
sweepers already on the site will be easily 
accomodated. 


Having missed this opportunity, the Mayor 
indicated that the CMC had to move quicly because 
project funds had already been drawn from HUDCO 
_and interest was being paid on these funds. This 
“is completely untrue according to Garg of the 
HUDCO Calcutta office. As of April 21 1988, no 
funds had been advanced to the CMC. Financing 
is for 85 per cent of the project cost, the remain- 
ing 15 per cent being the value of the ‘CMC. 
owned land. The 85 per cent is only advanced as 
the construction proceeds. Further, although under 
some pressure to get the project moving given the 
already long delays, Garg was willing to hold off 
for a few months longer given the situation and 
HUDCO’s desire to avoid political controversy. 


~ In fact, he had assumed that the Mayor and the 


CMC were. actively seeking alternatives to forced 
eviction. 


j} 


- Relocation 


As: for 
conftict with reality. 


relocation, policy statements seem to 
It is apparently the policy of 


the current West Bengal government t^at anybody . 


relocated by development projects will bz relocated. 
Further, the Mayor | indicated that the CMC evicts 
people only when “a must’, and that it tries to 
provide alternative settlement. 

In practice, the CMC made’ only a vague verbal 
offer to rehouse the Baghbazar residents in Dhapar 
and then did absolutely nothing following receipt of 
the residents letter -indicating their willingness to 
relocate. Instead, the Mayor suggested in an inter- 
view that it was up to the residents to come forward 
with proposals as though they had the resources to 
seek out cites and make plans for them. It is to the 
residents’ credit that they did present a proposal to 
HUDCO. 

Admittedly, relocation is a difficult problem. 
Poor people wish and usually need to be relocated 
‘close to where they presnetly live and work, all at an 
affordable price. Relocation to peripheral areas with 
few job opportunities and long, expensive trans- 
portation back to the city seldom works. Lack of 
laad and funding present further problems. 

The difficulty of relocation cannot however excuse 
the CMC from ‘actively and honestly engaging in 
discussions with the Baghbazar residents who were 
well organised. One solution suggested above would 
have been a version of “land sharing’? which has 
been successfully applied in Thailand and other 
countries. Simply dismissing the problem as intrac- 
table and dependent on central government funding 
as did the Mavor, of suggesting that people return 
to rural areas as did the MLA, is not sufficient given 
the hundreds of thousands of “unauthorized” 
_-dwellers in Calcutta. Are they all to be forcibly 
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evicted sooner or later? 
Other Evictions in Calcutta 


AS indicated in the introduction to this report, time 
was not sufficient to fully examine either the Mazdo- 
opara eviction nor the general situation in Calcutta. 
However, even a quick review of a list of evictions 
and press clippings provided by Unnayan and 
another NGO suggest that many thousands have 
been forcibly evicted recently, including many during 
the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless, 
1987, It would also seem that in some of these cases 
other alternatives were available. For example, 
Calcutta canals have been dredged in the past in 
cooperation (not with eviction) of residents along 
the canal banks. 

Unfortunately, the brutal early morning eviction 
of the Baghbazar residenls cannot be considered. an 
isolated incident. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Conclusions as to the actions and behaviour of 
the various parties involved in the forced eviction 
can be drawn from the text above. The investiga- 
tor would only summarize here that the residents 
of Baghbazar were forcibly and brutally evicted from 
their homes on the morning of March 27, 1988. This 
was done without notice and with the most callous 
disregard for basic housing and legal rights. Inaction 
by authorities following the éviction suggests that 
they anticipate that the residents and public concern 
will melt away and the problem will simply disappear. 

The following recommendations are offered with 
a view to both- ameliorating the existing situation 
and preventing similar incidents in the future: 

1. The Baghbazar eviction should continue to be 
given the widest publicity possible. 

2. The CMC should immediately begin to work 
with the former Baghbazar residents to provide them 
with both temporary and permanent relocation, This 
should include fair compensation for the loss of 
building materials and personal possessions during 
the eviction as well as assistance with transportation. 

3. Failing this, the Baghbazar: residents. might 
consider a court case to challenge their forced evic- 
vion without notice. It is possible that this’ might 
result in the Court requiring the CMC to provided 
both compensation and relocation. This would likely 
involve considerable costs for which sponsers are 
required, (Perhaps the MLA, Dr. Chandra, will 


provide the assistance he offered if an injustice can | 


be demonstrated.) 

4. The HIC resolution which sparked this report 
also suggested that a Committee of all those involved 
in possible evictions be convened by the state 
government to search for better_responses to the 
situations that provoke evictions. This would include 
central, state and local government representatives, 
local NGOs and community organisations. Although 
not very optimistic about the outcome, most of the 
officials interviewed thought there might be some 
value in such a commission. Minimally, it could 
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improve the obviously poor communication’ between - 
the parties and.so is recommended. Innovations 
which might emerge include: land sharing, better 
use of government owned land, : cross-subsidies, and 
preferential financing for relocations. 

5. Greater care must be: exercised by HUDCO 
to ensure that any projects itis financing do not 


Rajagopal: Glasnost l 
(Contd. from page 15) 


over the past decade. 


In any event, Laos too, like 
Cambodia, had been for some 


years under the protective mili- -° 
_ tary “presence” Vietnamese when 


over 45-50,000-strong combat 
troops from. Vietnam were 
“deployed? on Laotian soil to 
ensure her national security and 
stability. They have been phased 
out though, thus leaving Laos 
to be on her own. 


For three decades of Indo- 
China War, Laos with her conti- 
guous borders with Cambodia 
and Vietnam (then bitterly divid- 
ed into feuding South and North 
Vietnam) had been thoroughly — 
financially — ‘molly-coddled or 
sozzled as it were with the highest 
quantum of foreign aid, assistance 
and funds from the United States, 
compared with any other foreign 
country, in receipt of US aid/ 
funds! 


Indeed, the erstwhile Royal 
Laotian Armed Forces, effete and 
obese, with very little hard-to- 
obtain combat experience and/or 
professionalism, had the second 
largest amount of aid/funds pour- 
ed into its coffers by Washington, 
next only to what the Pentagon 
spent on the US armed forces! 

This might sound incredible or 
even seem a hyperbole but it’s 
reality as current documented 
history of the United States bears 
out! í 

The United States aid and 
funds alas...proved more a crutch 


'to Laos than of any real funda- 


mental help, as events proved and 


' as distressing history of Laos 


amidst her long national conflicts 
demonstrate. 

Be all this as it might, Laos 
refreshingly though, in this era of 
glasnost, has taken a deft diplo- 
matic initiative in holding for the 
first time — in the Communist 
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world — general elections. This 
should bring cackles of delight to 
political and ideological critics 
and iconoclasts, as it assures that 
atleast a whiff of fresh wind is 
blowing into the  hot-house 
ambience of many a hermit-style 
state. 


Ever since Mikhail Gorbachev 
made his candid refreshing obser- 
vations on Afghanisthan, Cambo- 
dia, Sino-Soviet problems and 
global detente et al... in his 
Vladivostok speech in July 1986, 
Dr Kaysone Phoumvihane, Prime 
Minister of Laos and Secretary- 
General of the ruling elite of 
the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic (LPDR), has taken 
subtle diplomatic ifiitiatives in 
concert with The Kremlin, to 
break the impasse in Cambodia. - 


Dr Kaysone early last year 
while journeying into the USSR 
had a brief hurried though detail- 
ed discussions in New Delhi with 
Rajiv Gandhi on the prolonged 
logjam in Cambodia, the signifi- 
cance of INF treaty between the 
two super powers, China’s disas- 


' trous though diabolical aid/assis- 


tance/funds to the Khmer Rouge 
(China’s surrogate or Trojan 
Horse in Cambodia) and imme- 
diate prospects of any break- 
through, apart from all the 
smoke-screen of diplomatic 
rhetoric. 


The Laotian Prime Minister 
did his “deep diplomatic back- 
ground briefing” in The Kremlin 
during his most recent visit to the 
USSR on the geo-political reali- 
ties in Cambodia/South-East Asia 
and the nature of Chinese 
chequers. 4 


His parleys in the Kremlin 
proved timelý and useful for 
Moscow and also Hanoi. 
during April 1988, Nguyen Van 
Linh, Secretary-General of Viet- 
nam’s ruling Workers’ Party was 
able to confer in depth and detail 
for six hours with Rajiv Gandhi 
in Ho Chi Minh City (erstwhile 
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involve forced evictions. Reliance on local officials 
only for information would not seem to be adequate. 
. 6. Similar investigations should be undertaken in 
other large cities in India not only to demonstrate 
that HIC’s intent is non-partisan but more impor- 
tantly because similar situations in other cities have 
also been brought to HIC’s attention: O 


Saigon) when the Indian Prime 
Minister made a brief. visit to 
Vietnam on his way home from 
Japan. 


And even more recently (in 
early June 1988), Vietnam’s 
Foreign Minister and Senior 
Deputy Prime Minister, Nguyen ° 
Cao Thach. conferred with the 
Indian Prime Minister at the 
United Nations when Rajiv 
Gandhi spoke at the special UN 
session on Disarmament. 


Quickly and predictably, Viet- 
nam announced her unilateral 
decision to phase out 50,000 out 
of her 150,000 troops deployed 
in Cambodia between June 30, 
1988 and December 31 1988, 
Equally, she reiterated her deci- 
sion to phase out completely all 
her troops by the end of 1990, 
irrespective: of any durable 
agreement or not. 


In any event, Laos, with her 16 
provinces and 113 districts and 
only a handful of towns and 
leisurely pace of life is probably `` 
ideally suited — physicaily, geo- 
graphically, demographically and 
politically too having been 
“‘molly-coddled” for three deca- 
des with vast US aid/funds — to 
experiment, for the first time with 


. general elections. Its limitations, 


“obvious and overwhelming don’t 
alter the extraordinary signi- 
ficance of the polls. - 


Even dafts and/or 
greehorns would concede the 
emotive, moral, psychological, 
diplomatic and political “‘fall- 
out” of the elections in Laos. Its 
bearing on, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and China amidst her insularity 
and hubris, would be enormous. 


For Laos and other 100 and 
odd NAM member-nations, the. 
polls constitute a political/diplo-' 
matic watershed. The elections in 
Laos are a clear demonstration of 
the fact that glasnost today isa’ 
global phenomenon. Kudos to 
Dr Kaysone and Gorbachev! [J 
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ASHOK PARTHASARATHI 
Informatics Based ‘Systems in Major 
` Economic Sectors — 


GOVERNMENT 
THE National Informatics Centre (NIC) was set up 


by the Government of India in 1977 as a consti-' 


tuent unit of the Department of Electronics to’ play 
a promotional role in creating appropriate computer- 
' based information systems in‘ government agencies 
for. planning and decision-making. NIC provides 
services to its user departments through a number 
of application divisions which are responsible for 
conducting feasibility studies in the user depart- 
ments, designing and setting up appropriate infor- 
mation systems, creating awareness of the usage of 
the computers as a' tool for decision support and 
developing Management Information Systems 
(MIS). These divisions are organised around the 
following sectors: Finance, „Planning, Agriculture, 
Water’ Resources, Human. Resources, Industry, 
Commerce, Energy, Health, Urban Development, 
Rural Development, Steel and Mines, -Communica- 
tion, Broadcasting, Science and Technology, Law, 
External Affairs and Home Affairs. Asa result of 
sustained efforts over the last decade, NIC now 


provides IT services to all the 59 civilian departments 


of the Government of India. 5 

Feasibility -studies and then the actual computeri- 
sation of excise duty assessment, income tax, cus- 
toms clearance, import dnd export data have been 
carried out by CMC, ECIL, Tata Unisys, Tata 
- Consultancy Services, Wipro Information Techno- 
logy, ORG Systems and many other organisations, 
under the auspices of NIC.*8 

Concommittantly, a District Information system cov- 
ering all state capitals and districts, is being planned.!® 
This has been made possible due to recent advances 
in distributed data processing techniques and the 
availability of relatively powerfull computer systems 
in the form of PC-ATs and super-ATs at low prices. 
The District Computer Centres (DCCs) will have 
databases relating to district 
as, village profiles in terms of education, health, 
occupational patterns, major economic activities 


The author is Additional Secretary, Ministry 
| of Science and Technology, New Delhi. This is 
the second part of a paper prepared by him for 
the Second Session of the North-South Round 
Table of the Society for International Develop- 
ment on ‘‘The Informatics Revolution and the 
‘| Developing Countries? heldin Tokyo, October 
1-3, 1987. The views presented in the paper are: 
„the author’s personal views and do. not neces- 
sarily reflect those of the organisation to which 
-he belongs. The paper is being carried in Mains- 
tream in three parts. The first part appeared in 
the July 16, 1988 issue. 
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information, such . 





and their characteristics, employment etc. The DCCs 
will also collect and process data for the monitoring 
of: (a) major development projects included in 
the Five Year Plans of the district, and (b) national 
programmes like the integrated rural development 


programme, national rural employment programme. 


and the rural landless employment guarantee pro- 
gramme. 


BANKS , 


i à. 
Computer Assisted Banking (CAB) is a sensitive 
subject in India because it is the largest single area 
of office automation and because of the implications 
of such automation for employment, present and 


. potential. It involves four parties: the bank manage- 


ment, the labour unions, the bank customers, and 
the Governnient. The Government has a lot of 


‘interest in chalking outa programme for speedy 


computerisation of banking operations. The bank 
management on the other hand has not fully appre- 
ciated as yet, the real advantages ' and disadvantages 
of computerisation. The bank unions have consi- 
derable muscle anda bank strike is a powerfull 
weapon. The bank customers want improvement in 
service quality, particularly speed... ` 

CAB operates at various levels: cheque clearing 
using Magnetic Ink Character Recognition (MICR), 
internal networking (linking various departments 
of a particular branch as also intra-city and inter- 
city branches. of the same bank), external networking 
(linking it with either the Reserve Bank of India or 
other institutions outside the bank), MIS and other 


customary internal applications . (employees salary, 


benefits, budgeting, inventories, cash book, etc.), 
customer aids ` like Automatic Teller Machines 
(ATM), customer interface terminals, etc. and specia- 
lised applications like linking with the ‘Society for 
Worldwide Interbank Financial Telecommunications 
(SWIFT). - j . 
` In September 1983 the Indian Banks Association 
(IBA) and two employee’s unions reached an agree- 
ment to install computers in areas which do not 
effect the manpower requirements of banks.” These 
were: statistical database: generation, credit card 
usage, transfer of remittances, foreign exchange 
transactions, management information systems, 
budget control, personnel inventory, salary and pro- 
vident fund, merchant banking, and intra-branch and 
inter-bank reconciliation of accounts. 
Meanwhile, the Government, in its bid to speed 


up computerisation had set up a committee to. 


identify areas where computers were essential. In 
Its report submitted in January 1985, the committee 


- identified the areas of operation where computing 


could be introduced’in a phased manner. An 
outlay of Rs 134 crore for the years 1985-87 was also 
provisioned, i i 

The committee has spelt out the computerisation 
programme needed atall the three levels of the 
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tndian banking system, that is branch, regional, and 
head office. It was proposed that, initially, 25 main- 
frame. computers, 200 large micro-computers and 
10,000 Electronic Ledger Posting Machines (ELPM) 
be installed. The manpower requirement to handle 
the task was estimated as 45,000 operators, and over 


E 1000 systems analysts. 


/ 


The Reserve Bank of India (RBI), which co-ardi- 
nates inter-bank clearing, introduced computers, in 
Bombay in 1984. This was followed by other metro- 
politan cities which account for nearly 55 per cent 
of the approximately ‘one million cheques cleared 
every day. The computers have brought down the 

„time taken for balancing accounts from four hours 
to fifteen minutes per day. But this steep improve- 
ment has been of no help in clearing, which continues 
to take two days for local cheques and more than 
ten days for outstation cheques. The RBI and the 
IBA have both decided to rectify this by introducing 
MICR machines on a large scale. . This has been 
done in 1986-87 and regular clearing operations 
using MICR is to become operational by the begin- 
ning of 1988-89. 

The most decisive factor in computerisation in 
banks has been the willingness of the various em- 
ployees’ unions. At present the unions have agreed“? 
to instal] a maximum of 3,500 computers till 
September 1987 for front line operations in branches 
handling 1000 vouchers and more a day. This will 
cover about 1200 branches. The unions have also 
agreed to the capacity of the machines to be used 
for banking operations. | 
use of machines of memory capacity 256 KB in the 
branches. In return, the IBA has offered Rs 350/- 
„per month as special allowance to employees hand- 
ling such machines: The bank managements, 
however, are Keen to install 2500 additional machines 
before September 1988 and other 2500 before 
September 1989 covering about 4,800 bank branches 
in three States.?! 


POWER 


The primary task ofa ‘power utility i is to deliver 
power to consumers with continuity, security, and 
quality, at optimum. prices. This requires modern 


energy management tools and facilities at the load’ 
despatch centres so that a vast amount of dynamic. 


power system data spread over a large geographical 


area is available in time at the control centres for. 


taking critical decisions on operating strategy. 

The load despatch system incorporates modern 
energy management system’? involving on-line 
acquisition of power system data, its real-tims pro- 
cessing by computers. ’ 

The system consists of following sub-systems : 

(i) Data Acquisition Sub-System : to acquire the 
current status of. the electrical power system 
using suitable transducers. : 
(ii) Communication Sub-System-: to communi- 
cate/transmit the status parameters of the power 
system to various levels in the control hierarchy. 
Both data and voice communication is involved 
and is usually based on combination of optic 
fibre, satellite, UHF, and VHF communication 
systems. 
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They have agreed to allow, 


Git) Computer’ Šub- Systems | for processing the 
data acquired by (i) and transmitted by (1i). It 
provides powerful distributed processing along- 
with dual computer systems to enhance system 
availability. All computers are interconnected. 
(iv) Man-Machine Interface : gives despatchers 
relevant information in a complete, coherent, and 
comprehensible form. It also provides the means 
to: modify data and analyse processed infor- 
mation. 

Such a system enables : 

* better monitoring, control, 

of power system resources; 

* better load management; 

* safer and secure power system operation; 
_ * prompt pieventive/corrective action by oper- 
` ator; 

* better adherence to system frequency and 

voltage; 

* cptimum scheduling of generators; and 

* reduction of tramission losses. 

So far, computer-based load despatch ‘facilities 
have been established at the Regional Load Despatch 
Centres (RLDCs) in the northern, western and° 
eastern regions and at the State Load Despatch 
Centres (SLDCs) of the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board (MSEB). Certain minimum facilities have 
been provided at the other SLDCs in the western 
and eastern regions. However, a major programme to 
induct SLDCs in several other states is now under | 
way. ECIL and CMC are principal systems suppliers. 


OIL AND GAS 


Offshore Production: With the discovery and 
rapid exploitation in the mid-1970s of the off-shore 
oil fields in Bombay High and Bassein, 200 kms 
north-west of Bombay, the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC), the nation’s principal crude 
oil exploration, proving and production agency, 
found the need to set up an integrated telecommuni- 
cation-cum-computer-based telemetry and remote 
telecontrol system for its off-shore production plat- 
forms, and associated cn-shore gathering, processing 
and distribution systems.** This complex project 
was originally proposed by ONGC to be undertaken 
ona turn-key basis by a foreign contractor. However, 
at the instance of the Department of Electronics, a 
special Project Group was set up, drawing on long 
experienced communication-cum-computer specialists 
from the nation’s Air Defence Organisation. The 
first phase of the total programme covering six off- 
shore platforms was completed in 1981 at a total 
cost of Rs 3 crores compared to the Rs 10 crores 
quoted by foreign contractors. Ovet the last five 
years, the second phase covering another 21 plat- 
forms has been simiJarly completed at a cost of 
Rs 12 crores. Work is now underway on the third 
phase covering a further 50 platforms (77 in al)) ata 
total cost of Rs 25 crores. The entire network (to 
cost Rs 40 crores when completed) has been designed, 
engineered, equipment produced and installed, soft- 
ware generated and implemented without any foreign 
involvement. This is known as TITAN (Telecom- 
munication, Instrumentation and Telecontrol in an 
Automated Network) Project. It has been estimated 
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by ONGE after operating. this highly sophisticated 
system for around five years now, that it has 


enabled around fiye to seven per cent more oil ` 


production off-shore, through better field manage- 
ment, tighter controls and better optimisation of 
production-and processing, etc. E i 

' On-shore Pipelines: A computer-based tele-super- 
visory control system has been engineered by the 
public sector company, ECIL, for the 1200 km long 
Salaya-Mathura crude oil pipeline and‘ for the 
500 km long Haldia-Barauni pipeline of the Indian 
Oil Corporation. The tele-supervisory ‘system com- 
prises of PDP-11/44 dual computer-based master 
station and 24 remote telemetry units’ located at 
various pumping, block valve, booster pump and 
delivery stations. The tele-supervisory system carries 


out supervisory control and data acquisition func- ` 


tions like acquiring data on various pipeline variables, 
reporting events and alarms to the operator. and 
Presenting the telemetry data in suitable form to the 
operator on VDUs and MIMIC diagrams to enable 
him to take necessary control actions on motorised 
valves, set points, etc. Application functions like 
accurate flow measurement, monitoring pipeline 
integrity for possible line breaks or leaks, and batch 
tracking to aid the operator to prepare well in 
advance for ‘taking delivery of batches of oil, either 


in storage tanks or for fuel purposes have also been ` 


incorporated in these informatics systems. 

The South Bassein gas field about 150 kms north- 
west of Bombay is estimated to have a phenomenal 
200 billion cubic meters of recoverable . gas, making 
it oné of the largest gas fields in the world. To 
ensure systematic and planned utilisation of .natural 
gas from this field and generally in the country, the 


Government of India formed a new public sector: 


“company called the Gas Authority of India Limited 
(GAIL) in August 1984. GAIL has launched a 1700 
km long HBJ (Hazira-Bijaipur-Jagdishpur) gas 
transmission pipeline project at an estimated cost of 
Rs 1700 crores, to be completed by July 198924, The 


pipeline is to feed initially six’ gas-based fertiliser: 


plants of 1300 TPD capacity and three 500 MW 
power plants with more such plants schéduled for 
the Eighth Plan (1990-95), ° > : 

The pipeline needs a highly sophistica 
munication and computer- 





ted telecom- < 
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and is to be completed within three years: gas 
despatch systems; power scheduling: schedules of 
locos and wagons; soaking pit scheduling; and 
tracking of products to avoid mixing. ` 

In addition, Microprocessor-based weighing sys- 
tems will be installed in-cranes, hoppers, belt conve- 
yors, and platforms. Personal computers will be made 
available to shop superintendents in the steel plants 
to manage shop activities and maintain statistics for 
raw material consumption and steel production. 
Similarly, PCs and workstations will also be provi- 
ded to carry out. day-to-day activities relating to: 
finance, purchase, stores, project monitoring, market- 
ing etc. ` l : 

At present, the computers at the various steel 


plants and SAIL headquarters at New Delhi are | 


connected’ using hotlines from DoT. These lines 
will be augmented by installing digital exchanges 
with capability of communicating voice, data, and 
facimile. SAIL: will also switch over progressively 
to a satellite communication system using micro- 
earth stations working with INSAT, over 1988-1990. 
The total plan involves an integrated data network 
using Satellite circuits, terrestrial data circuits, and 
radio links, to connect stockyards, branches zones, 
regions, and ‘plants with the Corporate Office. 

SAIL will also standardise its software including 


-operating systems, communication protocols, and 


database packages for smooth operation among 
different systems. The whole activity, is being co- 
ordinated by a team at the corporate office and at 
each plant location. ‘ v 


RAILWAYS 
Railway Passenger Reseryati 


cally every nation operating an airline has gone 
out and bought a multi-million dollar airline reser- 
vation system from the market. In contrast; 
railway reservation systems are relatively unknown. 
They have to handle a much Jarger transaction 
volume, handle far more complexity, serve almost 
a hundred times as many locations, and do all this 
at a much lower cost për transaction. For example, 
the railway reservation system’ now operating in 
Delhi handles seven ‘classes of accommodation, 18 
types-of quotds,- 75. types of concessions, and per- 


on System:* Practi- 
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- has a far greater economic impact. 


taken by CMC Limited was very practical, and in 
some ways conservative. Recognising that the 
percentage of cost involved in hardware is not all 
that high, very good, state-of-the-art, -hardware was 
purchased from international sources. However, 
the complete systems design and systems engineer- 
ing, project execution, training, maintenance and 
updating and, above all, the entire software, has 
been done in India. Animportant element of our 
experience has been the ease and rapidity with 
which this has been done, as, well as the totally 
successful outcome. The Delhi system went online 
in 24 months from go; including training of the 
Railway booking clerks.: At a total installed cost 
of Rs 12 crores, it has been far cheaper than what 
was quoted by foreign companies. As a result, 
similar systems are being introduced by CMC 
Limited for the other three metropolitan hubs of 
the Indian Railways, that is Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. However, this is only the beginning, as 
there are’ several hundred major railway stations, 
and a total of 7000 stations in the’ network of the 
Indian Railways. 

Railway Freight Operations Information System?” 
While the, railway reservations system contributes 
to improved service to the 100 million Indians who 
travel by train ‘every year, freight management 
There. are of 
the order of 11,000° trains and 240,000 railways 
wagons operating. on the Indian Railways every 
day. The capital investment of the order of several 
billion dollars made in the railway network is 
exploited only to the extent our wagons and loco- 
motives are efficiently managed'and optimally used. 
Further, freight movement ‘plays a very critical 
role in the economy, as wagon shortage can cause 


. severe bottlenecks in movement of foodgrains, 


POL, industrial raw materials, and intermediate and 
finished products: 

A three-tier system has been devised to meet the 
needs of operations at different levels of the railway 
network — central zonal and local. The central 
tier is to run on a very large mainframe of the 
IBM 3084 class, while the zonal tier involving seven 
zones is to run on large’super mini-computers. The 
local tier is to consist of some 3500 terminals at 
loco sheds, marshalling yards, and local freight 
nodes. Design work is now’ in progress and the 
system is to be operational by the mid 1990's. 
With a budget of;around $ 400 million on the 


computer segment and around $ 700 million on the 


communication ‘segment, few projects in. the devè- 
loping world (perhaps in. the highly ‘industrialised 
countries too) pose a technical challenge of such 
dimensions as this‘ project. a 


TELEGRAPHY Se, ; 


As we saw in sub-section ‘Telecommunication” 


in the section infrastunctive for informatics, the 
fraction of the population covered by telephony will 
remain very small till 2000 AD that is’ 20 million 
phones for 1000 million people, with most of the 
phones in urban areas). This is somewhat the situa- 
tion in almost all other developing countries as well. 
So, developing countries cannot allow Telegraphy 
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to die out. Instead, they must improve it, using 
modern information technology. `A major means 
of doing so is to apply techniques of computer-based 
message switching to telegraphy. 

- The challenge is tremendous, as there are in India 
over 20,000 telegraph offices, of which 450 are at 
district headquarters alone. Message switching 
computers have not reached even all the distrct 


“headquarters. The real challenge becomes clear only 
_when we consider 600,000 villages and visualise at 


least a quarter of these getting reasonable commu- 
nication facilities. 

There-are a number of technological options open, 
offering attractive possibilities. One is the use of 
facsimile, providing for multi-lingual communica- 
tion. Another is use of bi-lingual terminals. Yet 
others involve the use of satellite communications: 
dial-up communication over the telephone network, - 


_ use of VHF/UHF, combining a packet switching 


data_ network with telegraphy, etc. 

Against this background, a pilot project ona 
microcomputer-based message switched electronified 
telegraphy system is under design for the north-east 
of India. Micro’ satcom terminals working with 
INSAT will constitute the transmission back bone. 
The system is to be operational] in 1990. 


HYDROLOGY 


The Yamuna river is oneof the major rivers of 
North India, whose waters playa key role in both 
agriculture and human settlement water supply in 
the region. The water sources of the river are the 
numerous ‘rain catchment and snow melt areas in the 
upper Himalayas. Obtaining information on the 
flows of water into the river from these locations, 
particularly in spring, is of great importance to 
planning irrigation releases, industrial consumption, 
and human settlement consumption inthe lower 
reaches of the river. Data on meteorological para- 
meters, such as, ambient temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, and humidity is of great alue in predicting 
rainfall intensity and geographical distribution 
during the monsoon months. . | 

To meet these requirements, design of a hydro- 
meteorogical and flood forecasting system for the 
Yamuna basin was commenced in 1981 **. The 
system finally implemented covers over 400 square 
kms of the river’s catchment area. Hydromet data 
is collected by automatic sensors at 23 unmanned 
stations (seven above the snow line) and transmitted 
to the master control centre at Delhi. The radio 
links involve two-way VHF trans-receivers, multi- 
routed to ensure high reliability. Each remote station | 
consists of sensors, a microprocessor-based slave 
tcleprocessor, and a radio trans-receiver. The master 
teleprocessor at the control centre sequentially 


‘interrogates each of the slaves and acquires data 


from the various sensors — temperature, pressure, 
rainfall/snow melt, river level. All the remote 
stations are powered by solar photovoltaic power 
sources so that fossil-fuelled energy sources with 
their attendant problems in such environments and 
locations are eliminated. 

Concurrent with the setting up of this large system 
over the 1981-85 period, the operating agency, the 
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Central Water Commission also developed, incolla- 
boration with local computer groups and specialists 
from the World Meterological Organisation, 
computer models of the Yamuna river and the 
pattern of rainfall and snow melt. Associated appli- 
cation software for processing the field-collected 
data and fitting it to the model has ajso been deve- 
loped. The whole system executed for a cost of $ 4 
million was done by Indian organisations, and has 
been in regular operation since the spring of 1985. . 

Based on the by now proven utility of such hydro- 
met systems, a much larger system covering the 
basin of the major central Indian river, the Narmada, 
which flows through the states of Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra, is now in an advnced 
stage of design. The task is being undertaken by the 
public sector campanies, CMC. Limited®® for the 
computer segment and Telecommunication Consul- 
tants India Limited (TCIL) for the communication 
segment. The basin, being 600 kmx 400 kmin 
size, the Narmada hydromet system is being designed 
on the basis of low cost satellite communication 
terminals (LCTs) INSAT. As the system involves a 
a number of dams for power generarion-cum-irriga- 
tion, the computer segmeént is such more complica- 
ted than for the Yamuna basin. A multi-level system 
architecture, involving micro, mini, and super-mini 
computers is therefore, involved. This system. is 
expected to be fully operational in the early 1990's 
and cost around $ 20 million. 
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NEWS MEDIA 


Newscan: The Press Trust of India (PTI); the 
nation’s premier news agency, has had a very success- 
ful experience in going from a concept to a commer- 
cially viable service in information technology 
under the pressure of the Ninth Asian Games held 
at New Delhi in 1982. PTI had always wanted to 


N 
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PTI news available round-the-clock in every room of 
the hotel as one of the TY channels, The hotel itself 
will receive the news through a teleprinter cable, but 
the display controller will convert this toa standard 
TV signal for feedidg the closed circuit network. 

PTI is now moving onto an inter-active VDU 
service, where the experience gained with the simpler 
Editron willbe valuable. It is worth emphasising 
that Newscan is a commercially viable service now 
and is not just a technical experiment. 

Information. Dissemination, Editing, and Switching 
System (IDEAS): It is an on-line, real-time message 
switching system for handling news agency opera- 
tions at one or more primary nodal points ina 
geographically distributed communication network 
of a news agency as in PTI.’ = 

PTI hasa net work of leased teleprinter lines 
interconnecting its various Bureaus. The Bureaus 
situated at metropolitan cities — Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta — function as editing bureaus 
and are inter-linked also through 4800 baud data 
circuits. Each editing bureaux is connected by two- 


way lines to several. sub-regional centres of PTI | 


under its jurisdiction. The subscribers receive news 
from the regional bureaus and those in the metro- 
politan cities from the editing bureaus themsalves. 

A team of professionals, from the National 
Centre for Software Technology (NCST), and CMC 
working .over 18 months put IDEAS together, 
taking into account PTI’s needs in full. The joint 
team worked very closely with PTI’s professionals 
to obtain application-specific knowledge. The parti- 
cipation of PTI’s professionals in the planning 
stages has provided a high degree of satisfaction in 


- meeting functional requirements. (To be continued) 


start a YDU' service which would give special end- ` 


user groups instantaneous access to information 
being constantly-updated. As a first step, PTI decid- 
ed to try out avery simple, non-interactive scheme 
not involving modems, etc. The concept is the use 
of 50 baud teleprinter channels and circuits to feed 
display units at cusfomer premises, such as, airports, 
railway station, hotels and office lobbies. In com- 
parison to a teleprinter pouring out meters and 
meters of paper, the system elegantly displays 
messages so that 20-30 people can comfortably read 
what is being displayed. 

The display unit consists of a microprocessor-based 
controller anda TV monitor. At the PTI officea 
micro-processor based Editing-cum-Dissemination 
Unit called Editron is used to generate and sequence 
” the news capsules. The Editron as also the Con- 


troller forthe Newscan system was designed and- 


built by PTI’s R & D staff. The whole system makes 
no special demands on the telecommunication 
system atall,as “good old” teleprinter. channels 
are adequate for transmission. The L£ditron stores 
up to 20 items (each limited to 14 lines of 40 charac- 
ters), and cycles them repeatedly. A reader walking 
up to adisplay may spend 30 minutes before he 
sees arepeat. As new stories become available, the 
staff operating the Editron delete old items from the 
cycling list, enters the new items, edits them ona 
VDU and releases them for dissemination. A very 
logical extension of the system is to make available 
the video signal from the controller to the closed 


circuit TV systems of, for example, hotels, making - 


. 21. “Computerisation of 4800 bank branches 
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Four Days that Shook the World 


YEGOR YAKOVLEV 


This is a remarkable piece of reportage on the Nineteenth -All-Union Conference of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) that took place ‘in. Moscow from June 28 to 
July 1, 1988. Written by a delegate to the Conference, it brings out the ` character of the new 
revolution sweeping the USSR under Mikhail Gorbachev. It is-being reproduced from the Moscow 


News weekly ‘No. 28, 1988. —Editor 





T: was well’ after 10 p.m. when Mikhail Gorbachev 
made his final remarks. At 11 p.m. the delegates 
sang the Internationale. `~ . 

Together with all the rest I repeated the familiar 


. words and together with them, something that had 


been read long before, something half-forgotten, came 
back to me. Only when I left the'Kremlin and walked 
off into the dark blue of the summer night did 
J understand that I was recollecting John Reed. At 
home I got his Ten Days that Shook the World from 
the bookshelf. John Reed was telling about the 
Second Congress of the Soviets, about the birth of the 
worker-peasant power, about how the Internationale 
bursting through the lighted windows of the Smolny 
Institute, swept over night-bound Petrograd. For 
the sake of these minutes, he wrote, ‘“‘thousands and 
tens of thousands had died in the prisons, in exile, 
in Siberian mines. It had not come‘as they expected 
it would come, nor as the intelligentsia desired it; 
but it had come — rough, strong, impatient of for- 
mulas, contemptuous of sentimentalism; real ...”. 

I felt like rereading the familiar -lines of this 
famous book after the four days of iron-hot debate,, 
tempestuous expression of different viewpoints, the 
hands sore with applause “for” and applause 
“against”; the four days of trying hard to understand 
others and to be thoroughly sincere with yourself, 
four days of unprecedentedly frank political pas- 
sions. And you understand that this is a life that 
has been denied your Party, and hence you,’ for so 
many decades. And yet it had come — rough, 
strong, impatient of formulas, real... Could the 
thousands and tens of thousands who had overtly 
Or in the depths of their souls resisted Stalin’s one- 


man rule and who died in the prisons, in exile, in- 


Siberian mines ... could they have imagined how 


. it was going to be? The delegates to the Conference 


decided to do what had long needed to be done: a 
monument to the victims of lawlessness and repres- 
‘sions will be erected in Moscow. 

I apologise for having taken so long to arrive at 
the obvious: a moral revolution has been accom- 
plished in the country. Indeed no end of work still 
lies ahead, we are merely at the first stages of peres- 

_troika, but the moral revolution has occurred. Fear, 
docility, demagogy, life with eyes shutin a cat- 
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‘and-mouse game — people have stafted to discard 
all this. Man is changing his skin. 


The moral revolution has been gaining in momen- 


_ tum, just as the dramatic tenor of the’ Conference 


and its political outspokenness did with each day. 
From the. general response to Mikhail Gorbachev's 
report, to its ever deeper comprehension; from the 
initial expression of dissatisfaction over the course 
of things, to a rigid analysis of our failures;not in the 
distant past, but in the past three years; from state- 
ments about the responsibilitiy of everyone toa 
definition of the basic principles of our common 
immorality. They stem from the habit of genera- 
tions: bow lower today — tomorow you won’t be 
reproached for this. And we don’t reproach any- 
one! By far not all the heroes of stagnation have 
‘had to answer for ‘the past times, delegates said. 
Did we call to account those who coined Brezhnev 
army leader of all times and nations or who urged 
Soviet men of letters to learm from him how to 
write? And yet we should ask. Not for the sake 
of ruthlessness, but in the name-of the future. By 
roughly the same token. which guided writer Boris: 
Oleinik to suggest, from the rostrum of the Conference, 
that the names of informers at the times of repres- 
sions should be made public. “By exposing the 
names of the sleuths of the past we shall also deal 
a pre-emptive strike at those who are going to get 
down to this dirty business again.” His proposal 
was met with thunderous applause. S 


- At first, the audience did not seem to be too dis- 
posed to expressions of emotion. The first applause 
resounded an hour after the commencement of the 
report, when Mikhail Gorbachev expressed pro- 
found gratitude to all those whose -fate had been 
touched, who had been scorched by the war in 
Afghanistan ... Then the applause grew louder. 


Sometimes the applause seemed to come of its 
own accord. The hall passionately applauded V. 
Kabaidze* when he made short shrift of his Ministry, 
slashing it with a sabre as it were, and saluted those 
who urged for more caution in using the instrument 
of criticism. A storm of applause came in reply to 
a statement by writer Yuri Bondarev who asked 
rhetorically: “Is it possible to liken our perestroika. 
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toa plane which took to the air not knowing 
whether there would be a landing strip at the point 
of destination?” The statement by Svyatoslav Fyodo- 
rov, Director-General of the Intrasectoral Research 
Complex of Eye Microsurgery, was met- with equally 
warm approval: “When Bondarev says that we have 
taken off and don’t know where to land, he perhaps 
doesn’t know where to land. He is a.writer. But 
I, for one,-do know where.” An unending ovation 
accompanied Boris Yeltsin as he came down the 
rostrum, just as applause attended those who criti- 
cised him - 

What was the matter? Some began to think that 


the hall had no position of its own, since it respond- > 


‘ed with applause to directly opposite opinions. But, 
in fact, I think the hall simply rejoiced at and greeted 
what had long been lacking at such forums: free 
thinking and free expression of opinion. . 
Incidentally, applause became not only a form of 
approval, ‘but also of denunciation. This was notice- 
able already at the second sitting: 
rupted Y. Belyaninov, Secretary of the Moscow City 
Party Committee, whose speech was distinguished 
by neither thought nor observation. The Secretary 
of the Moscow City Party Committee was the first to 
experience the displeasure of the hall and especially 
of the Moscow Committee. This is also significant. 


Just recently requests have been coming from. 


many cities and regions not only for butter and 
meat, but also for perestroika: Moscow has both the 
former and the latter, as well as the third, in plenti- 
ful supply. But, on the eve of the Conference — 
through the spontaneous meetings in Omsk, 
Yaroslavl and other cities; through the democratic 
creativity of the masses in ‘the localities, precisely in 
the, localities — people came to understand at last 
what rights and possibilities were being opened to 
them by the epoch of renewal. And having once 
partaken of the previously forbidden fruit, they will 
not give it up. The tempo of change will be greater 
in the localities than in Moscow, strengthened over 
these four days at the Kremlin Palace of Congresses, 
during which the hall struggled to gain confidence. 

I was surprised when, at the very beginning of the 
debate, delegates burst into laughterin reply to a 
statement by V. Bakatin, First Secretary of the 
‘Kemerovo Region Party Committee: “‘... Generally 
speaking, the report has settled all issues and replied 
to all doubts and it could be possible, so to speak, to 
end with this statement.” The hall frankly laughed: 
why then had he asked to be given the floor?! 

Then the presidium received a note: “I ask 
speakers to, discuss only subjects on the agenda, to 
stop their personal reports and praise of the way the 
Theses are being discussed — this takes much time. 
Delegate Chepanis.” At first, even this note was 
taken like a bolt from the blue. But then there were 
many similar notes. Reproaches were ‘levelled at the 
presidium: why are only official speakers given the 
floor? — let’s hear the workers, collective farmers 
and office employees. Already on the last day of the 
Conference Y. Surkov, jumping to his feet, rushed 
towards the rostrum: “Comrades, I’m a worker at 
the Moscow Special Alloy Treatment Plant. As has 
already been said, we have very litttle time, and I 
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the hall inter- ` 


can’t sit idle and watch how this time is literally 
being, wasted by some speakers.” He said all this in 
one breath and, already leaving the rostrum, he 
heard from Gorbachev: “I agree. Well done!” 

...There was fresh life in the hall, which step by 
step was changing from what it had been-at the very 
beginning. Sometimes it gave excessively sharp criti- 
cism and was amazingly intolerant. It refused to 
listen, for example, to the reasonable and important 
things writer G. Baklanov pointed out. Gorbachev 
was compelled to remind the audience: “Let evéry 
delegate speak, and you may ask for the floor and 
voice your opinion.’ 

But the most intolerant accusations were levelled 
at the press. Itin general took the beating. “‘...It 
worries me to see this, I would say, visible dislike 
for the press, for those involved in the press, in this 
hall. What’s the reason for it?” V. Afanasyev, 
Editor-in-Chief of Pravda asked from the rostrum. 
This question preoccupied many, 
looked for his or her answer to it. In the-opinion of 
I. Laptev, Editor-in-Chief of Jzvestia, delegates 


simply failed to grasp the multifaceted character of ` 


our press: “We have newspapers which appear in a 
small circulation and make some blunders. We have 
others which come out in tens of millions of copies... 
The implication is that the multimillion-copy press 
works without blunders, Bat if we follow this logic, 
where should we place the newspaper Sovetskaya 
Rossiya? It has a circulation of upwards of five million. 
But its blunder is known to everyone: The publica- 
tion of Andreyeva’s letter which has become the 
manifesto of the anti-perestroika forces. 

What was the dispute at the Conference about? 


About the need for and benfit of glasnost, or about ` 


society’s attitude to the press? I presume it was 
about the latter. No one from chief editors down to 
correspondents, was prepared for- the political 
opporiunities opened up to the mass media by peres- 
troika. After all, it’s impossible to go to bed dumb, 
and wake up able to talk. 

For too long the printed word was seen as equal 
to the procurator’s word. It was used to’ assert the 
ultimate truth, award eternal labels, accuse and send 
into the dock. It is even impossible to calculate how 
many calamities, infarcations and premature deaths 
this printed-procuratorial word has brought about. 
It is incredible, but it’s a fact: the press — this 
instrument of democracy and glasnost — has been 
the banner of arbitrary rule and dumbness. 
has had to pay too dear a price for this — and 
people sensitively respond today to every inaccu- 
racy. 

It would seem that we are a people’ who should 
have learned over the years that, as a Russian saying 
has it, a word is not a sparrow — if it flies out, you 
won't. catch it...But you will be caught for it witnout 
fail. Andon the other hand, it is the easiest thing 
for us to injure someone else with an unjust word, to 
make up a lot of tales about someone in a fit of 
temper. This is the plague of journalism, and not 
it alone. For instance,- the floor at the Conference 
‘was taken by Y. Sokolov, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Byelorussia, who said that. Academician Abalkin, 


and everyone - 


Society ' 
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speaking before him, had expressed “doubt with re- 
gard to the possibility of ensuring democratisation 
under the one-party system and the Soviet organis- 
ation of society”. The scientist might not be right in 
everything, but he did not voice such doubts. F. 
Popov, First Secretary of the Altai Territory Party 
Committee, was justifiably worried. by the facts he 
had drawn from the magazine Ogonyok: among 
Conference delegates there were some who had 
proved their mettle in the realm of bribe taking. It 


is hard to believe this, and the delegate said to V.’ 


Korotich, Editor-in-Chief of the magazine: “There 
must bea limit to undue pertinence in this case.” 
But then the Credentials 
itself with materials relating to four people. The 
materials proved serious enough for, the General 
Procurator of the USSR and the Party Control Com- 
mittee, having overcome previous resistance, to pay 
attention to them. The reproach to the chief editar 
was made in public. It would have been worthwhile 
renouncing it just as publicly — this did not 
happen. 

Moscow News was also subjectéd to criticism. In 
its last issue it featured an article-questionnaire 
about Muscovites’ attitude towards the pratice of 
privileges. Delegates broached this subject, including 
Yegor Ligachev, Member of the Politbureau and 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee: “‘It 
would be advisable in the nearest possible time to 
publish official data on this question because, really, 
the people and the Party have a right to know the 
truth. For the time being we are ‘nourished by an 
erzats newspaper, the notorious newspaper — and I 
would like to say something different — Moscow 
News.” leis true that, unlike what was heard over 
the radio and TV, in the press the last- phrase 
appeared in a different, polished form, evidently 
more consistent with the acceptable norms of 
debate. : 

The General Secretary’s report and the delegates’ 
speeches conveyed the thoughts with which the Party 
had come to the Conference and reflected the 
present-day demands of the masses. In general they 
added up to the same thing: the need to go ahead 
‘with perestroika. Unfortunately, this is not always 
possible. ‘‘We have not yet. coped with the deep- 
going reasons for the braking factors, we have not 
yet set mechanisms of renewal in motion everywhere, 
and in some things we haven’t even worked out such 
mechanisms,” Gorbachev said. 

The Law on Enterprise is being promulgated, but 


Jasjit Singh : US Action 
(Contd. from page 8) 


mined threat criteria, engagement decision would be 
initiated by positive human action. The computers, 
in fact, should have been able. to discriminate clearly 
between radar responses of an Airbus and an F-14 
and identify correctly. 

The $ 600 million Aegis system is not expected to 
give erroneous computer outputs. However, there 
has been some statements referring to the possi- 
bility. of a computer error being the cause of the, 
tragedy. This ignores two basic issues: the final 
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Commission‘ familiarised ` 


‘ 


its spirit is opposed by the activities of the ministries. 
The contract form of labour organisation has been 
given its due, but with what pains is it taking root— 
let us recall at least the ordeals of the Arkhangelsk 
muzhik Sivkov. The mechanism of glasnost has been 
ecreated, but it fails to work each time an emergency 
sets in — be it the Chernobyl disaster or the events 
in Nagorny Karabakh. Why? Because the old, 
administrative directive depriving people of initiative 
makes itself felt each time. For three years now we 
have been chasing: the bureaucrat, but alas, some- 
times this looks like chasing one’s own tail. What is 
to be done? f 


The Conference passed resolutions on further 
developing the mechanism of renewal: “On the 
Course to Implement the Decisions of the Twenty- 
seventh CPSU Congress and the Tasks to Deepen 
Perestroika”, “On the Struggle against Red Tape”, 
“On Inter-Ethnic Relations’, ‘On Glasnost” and 
“On Legal Reform”. ae 

Let’s look at the resolution “On the Democratisa- 
tion of Soviet Society and the Reform of the Political 
System”. If we ponder-the development of criticism 
in recent years, we will see that there has been a 
move from facts and phenomena to criticism of the 
system. And perestroika has progressed in roughly 
the same way: from changes in different spheres of 
society’s life to the reform of the political system. 
Its underlying factor is democratisation: the rebirth 
of the Soviets through a new électoral system, giving 
the Soviet full power in its region; the division of 
functions between the Party and the state; imple- 
mentation of Lenin’s formula: socialism is the living 
creativity of the masses. a 

John Reed’s immortal- book Ten Days that Shook 
the World stands on the bookshelf — a book from 
the legendary, but infinitely distant, past. And the 
point is not in the past decades, but in the experience 
which the people have acquired through much suffer- 
ing since then. ! 


Sharing what may be his innermost feelings with . 


delegates, Mikhail Gorbachev said that he would 
never allow himself to bang his fist. No matter 
how difficult it may be, there is a need to keep away 
from the old methods which led to the edge of an 
abyss. “I will never accept this approach, I stick to 
this and am telling you this ‘honestly and bluntly. 
This position of mine is firm.” This is, very likely, 
the most important moral conviction of the present- 
day leader of Soviet Communists. G 





order was initiated by positive human action; 
second, routine cross-checking of civilian air flights 
did not take place and no effort seems to have 
been made to cross-check with other ships in the 
vicinity. y 

An error in the computer can hardly be responsi- 
ble even if it contributes to creating some mispercep- 
tions. Computer malfunction of such a highly 
sophisticated modern system raises serious doubts 
about the dependability of high-tech systems in times 
of crises which to actual war conditions could be 
expected to least to'chaos. 

As regards inadequate time and preoccupation with 
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surface action, it must be noted that the surface 
action involved two powerful, sophisticated warships, 
pride of the US Navy,. against three Iranian 
gunboats. From all accounts, the surface action, 
minor in naval terms, was all but over when two out 
of three gunbcats had been sunk a good 10 minutes . 
before the Vincennes classified the Airbus track as 
hostile. The surface gunnery grew and air defence 
crew are different. The military commanders had 
more than ample time to recover from the stress of 
this surface action and devote themselves to the 
perceived air threat. Even there, four to 10 minutes 
were available; and in the business of air warfare 
and air defence operations this represents a .very 
long time indeed especially if one understands the 
imperatives of such operations. 

One can go on and examine many more aspects. 
For axample, the big question where were the AEW/ 
AWACS especially if the US Navy was on-high alert 
against Iranian air threats? However, the tragic truth 


` stands out: the US Navy has displayed gross incom- 


4 


Road ' 


petence and a degree of callousness in shooting down 
a commercial airliner on a scheduled flight flying 
within an internationally recognised air corridor. 
There are no mitigating circumstances whatsoever 
for. what happened. 

The problem is that the situation basically 
emerged from the massive military build-up in an 
aggressive posture by extra-regional powers in an 
incoherent military strategy and questionable foreign: 
policy postures. It is a grim reminder of how rapidly 
things can go wrong. 

Two important issues must be noted ifonly asa 
tail-piece. The position of the Airbus when destroyed 
appears to place it in Iranian airspace. In that case, 
the US has committed yet another act of military 
aggression against Iran, this time without immediate 
provocation. The second is that the Standard 
SM-2 surface to air missiles used to destroy the 


Airbus were fitted with high-explosive warheads and 


they are also capable of being fitted with nuclear 
warheads. O (Courtesy: The Hindu) j 





Rita Manchanda : Padyatra 
(Contd. from page 14) 


right to enter places of worship 


was a threat to the stability and- 


the integrity of the country. Agni- 
vesh has threatened to take the 
issue up at the UN Human Rights 
Conference in Geneva next 
August unless the Government 
withdraws its statement. 


Threat of a breach of peace 
has been the state’s rationale for 
arresting Swami‘ Agnivesh and 
the padyatris. And. there is no 
denying that an ugly confront- 


ation wouid have been inevitable © 


had they been allowed to conti- 
nue. But the state’s concern to 
preserve law and order would 
have appeared a little more 
sincere Had prohibitory orders 


been as rigorously observed on, 


the anti-Harijan ‘counter-mar- 
chers’. Not only was there no 
attempt to arrest the ringleaders 
of the unruly mob of ‘counter- 
marchers’ but there was also no 


apparent constraint in terms of 
assembly, the shouting of slogans 
or the carrying of lathis ` by the 
townspeople of Nathdwara and 
the adjoining villages. At the 
school camp where Swami Agni- 
vesh was camped there were about 
10 policemen to every padyatri 
but at Nathdwara ‘about only a 
score of policemen “ could be 
glimpsed lounging in a corner. 
Moreover, according to Manohar 
Kothari, they were unaware that 
Section 144 had been promulgat- 
ed in the tehsil. 

As in Deorala and in Meerut, 


it was Swami Agnivesh’ and his 


followers who were arrested as 
threatening the peace. The State 
Government had buckled under 
feudal pressures. 
the Centre which had strived to 
project an apparently principled 
stand through the.statement of the 
Union Welfare Minister Rajinder 


Kumari Bajpai, also now seemed ° 


to have succumbed to the funda- 
mentalists. On the eve ‘of the 
proposed: entry of the padyatris 


But curiously ° 


- Same Manner 


into the temple she had assured 
state protection to Harijans in the 
exercise of their right to enter 


places of worship. Yet.on July 12- 


the very next day when Swami 
Agnivesh and the padyatris were 
arrested, Doordarshan blandly 
mouthed the canard of there 


being no bar against the entry of ` 
Those | 
-who were interviewed repeated the 


Harijans into the temple. 


statement that the Harijans were 
just not interested in going to the 
temple and those who did could 
freely do so and had done so. 

Then why had they arrested the 
24 Harijans who, drawing inspi- 
ration from Rajinder Kumari 
Bajpai’s statement, had appealed 
tothe District Collector to pro- 
vide them with the necessary sup- 
port to enter the temple in the 
as anyone else. 
Instead it was they who were 
bundled out of the area as trouble- 
makers, and the fundamentalist 
anti-Harijan ‘counter-marchers’ 
left in control. O (Courtesy: The 
Indian Post) 


_ with the moment of truth. 


Gujral: Punjab Prospects 
(Contd. from page 5) 


way to the policies and programmes of our party... 

Time and again ‘Opposition parties and groups of 
concerned Punjabis like us beseeched the Akali 
leaders to get a “Hukamnama” issued from the 
Akal Takht. They often promised to do SO, but never. 
performed. 

‘Once again, the entire Akali_ polity i is, confronted 
If they back up the’ 
Patiala resolutions with courage and vision they may. 
end the dark night soon. The cynics have their 


34 


doubts — they feel that while Amarinder Singh 
is a well meaning person, his sway is somewhat 
limited. But that is the precise reason why support 


from others acquires relevance. In alliance with © 


Barnala and given some concessions- by Delhi, this 
base could be broadened. ` 
- Sant Harchand Singh ~Longowal had an uncanny 
feel ofthe reality that surrounded him. In the 
Bhindranwale phase, he was a victim of the same 
dilemma that many of the moderates face now. 
Some moderates are now taking up things from 
where Sant Longowal left them. That is what 
Barnala has been persistently, pleading for. To quote 


raw) 


ey! 


or 


sh, 


- Atnatinder Singh; “‘...the Akali party is a democratic. z 
party-and can fight onlý.on the political > plank; aid 


provide leadership in 4 democratic ` struggle. .The 
moment armed confrontation developed between 
the militant organisations and the Government, the 
party’s capacity to intervene to: prevent escalation 
ceased ...’’. - l 
In saying this He is partly right. The:-party as a 
whole did not see the truth’ of this. It permitted 


itself to'be dragged into a dark alley where it got. 


lost. It-has not been able ‘since then to get back its 
elan: The Patiala initiative is vital but one has to 
watch and -see if it was a momentary shit ora 
turning of the corner. - ` 


` 


There is some’ speculation about Baġalľ’s- a 
Tohra’s likely reaction to these moves. It would ı 


‘a mistake to think thata community ` of thought, 


persists between the two. They may have been 
together for a while but the permutations and 
combinations of Akali faction leaders have always ' 
been fluid. ` 


- “Judging “by the fact that almost all leading ` 


members of the Badal faction participated in the 
Patiala meeting and going by what Badal himself 
told us in April, it may be safe to assume that he 
would go with these initiatives. It is, however, 
difficult to guess how Tohra would react. O 


(July 18) 


. by saying, 


ae 
eae 


‘N.C. : Scrapbook 
‘(Continued from page 6) . f 
ber of periodicals with wide -cir- 


culation. Asked about the impact 
of the perestroika on the life of ` 


` the ‘Russian Orthodox Church, 


His Holiness said: - ‘The peres- 
troika effort produces -a positive 
effect on the life of the Church 
and , creates a more favourable 


_ atmosphere for it to implement 


the mission.” Under perestroika 
the Patriarch frankly claimed: 
“Society’s spiritual life has be- 
come more varied and deep. The 
requirements for its members to 
grow in moral strength have be-. 
come greater.” And he ended up 
] “Moved by Christ’s 
love; our believers complement the 
efforts the Church in promoting 
the ideas of peace, disarmament, 
trust and cooperation. We feel at 
One with all who strive to create a 
worthy mode of life for every man.” 
Not only the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, but any faith which 
holds up the ideals ofa better 
order of peace, amity and justice 


` would . get the same> recognition. 


And that’s why there is nothing 


unusual that the Krishna devotees ' 


have got recognition under the 
new dispensation in the Soviet 
Union and that they too, in 
their. turn, should dedicate the 
ratha-yatra festival to their 
brothers in faith in Russia. Incid- 
entally, this has also created a 
storm in a tea cup in Moscow: 
the Soviet TV criticised ISKCON 
as indesirable which has been 


refuted by the Soviet Cabinet 


Council for Religious Affairs — a 
specimen of glasnost in action. 
What is happening under peres- 


‘troika is indeed a new revolution. 


The old attitudes ‘are being 
discarded with a ‘flourish, old 
prejudices are cast away. If the 
Krishna Consciousness is not 
going to preach anything’ that 
harms the basics of the socialist 
society, why not let it come? The 
secularism of the present-day 
Soviet society strictly follows the 
principle that matters of belief 
and faith are the individual citi- 
zen’s concern and the state does 
not interfere. On paper this was 
acknowledged since the days of 
Lenin, 
could te seen at the persecution 
of Jews under Stalin, a trait 
which the Soviet state had really 
inherited from its Czarist past. 
Newspaper reports say that the 
leaders of our Communist parties 
are shocked at this conduct. of 
the Soviet Consulate in greeting. 


‘the Krishna Consciousness follo- 
"Wers. 


That is understandable. 
Because, it would be a mistake to 
expect the Communist leaders 


to change overnight their psycho- ` 


logical make-up particularly 
when, it is to be noted, they were 
brought up in Marxism as pro- 
pounded by Stalin. That is why 
they find it difficult to accept the 


sharp criticism of Stalin in- 
‘Russia today. But if they pause 


and ponder over these ~ great 
develapments they will perhaps 
get a better appreciation of 
what’s happening in the Soviet 


but it was violated as. ` 


.publicy. aired:. — the 


Union today. Let me . remind 
them that Lenin had once written 
that ifa practising priest sup- 


- ported the strike action, of the 


workers he deserved to be admitt- 
ed to the party. And I am 
amused to find that the vene- 
rable Marxist leader who is 
bravely extolling Stalin today is 
the very same leader who had 
told me in the underground days 
exactly forty years ago that he 
used to insist on a working class 
comrade becoming an atheist 
before he could be made a party 
member. I am not surprised to 
find such ancient dogmatists so 
vociferously denouncing thc New 
Thinking in the Soviet Union, 
Out of all this debate, one 
good thing is coming .up. The 
Communists here can no: longer 
be branded as the copycat follo- 
wers of Moscow:— nọ doubt a 
big loss for the professional red- 
baiters. And -among the Com- 
munists here, there are pro- 
nounced differences,, If ..Saroj 
Mukherji had said, as reported, 
that the Soviet officials in Cal- 
cutta “did what they thought 
best”, Buddhadeb Bhattacharyya 
regarded their conduct “unfor- 


. tunate” and Biswanath Mukher- 
. jee felt it “unthinkable” that a 


representative of a socialist coun- 
try should -participate in an 
ISKCON programme. Isn’t this 
a-case. of differentiated responses 
sign of 
glasnost (openness) among our 
Communist leaders? Only. their 
perestroika (restructuring) is: yet - 
to come. D i 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
Political Profligacy 


AFTR the setback suffered in the June by-election reverses, the 
Congress-I leadership — that is, in efféct, Rajiv Gandhi himself 


.— was expected to take a serious .view of the declining prestige, 


influence and authority of his regime and strive to adopt remedial 
measures. In the six weeks since the by-election results, the only tan- 
gible measure taken has been the reshuffle of the Union Cabinet in 
which berths were found for some of the Chief Ministers who had 
to be displaced because of the mounting factional attacks against 
them. Nothing has been done upto the time of writing these notes 
about revamping the party organisation of which Rajiv Gandhi is 
the President. EOS 

Meanwhile, cracks in the Congress-I are getting visible: gone is the 
formidable phalanx that used to extend full-throated support to the 
leader in-Parliament. The Treasury Benches do try to shout down 
the Opposition, but the old vim is no longer there; the air of certi- 
tude that prevailed in the past is.conspicuously missing; and in the 
Central Hall the muffled rumblings among the Congress-I MPs can 
be distinctly heard. ‘ 

The Prime Minister himself has been attending Parliament less and 
less. It was sharply noticeable when Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
opened the Opposition gun on the Bofors scandal, and remarked 
with Geadly effect that the one person who would perhaps have 
known where the kickback money had gone was not present in the 
House. Equally conspicuous was the conduct of the Prime Minister 
when in violation of long-standing norms he did not himself make a 
statement on his two rounds of overseas trips in June and July 
covering seven countries as also the UN and instead got the External 
Affairs Ministry to place a statement in Parliament on the subject on 
July 29. It was indeed odd that the External Affairs Minister should 
have been made to make a statement on trips which covered not only 
issues concerning foreign policy, but economic policies as well. 
Under the Rajiv dispensation, the age-old conventions and institu- 
tions seem to have very little relevance. : 

This flouting of time-tested convention could be seen in the 
appointment of Dr Alexander as the acting Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh in addition to his substantive responsibility as the Governor 
of Tamilnadu. For strange reasons, the practice of appointing the 
State Chief Justice as the officiating Governor when the permanent 
incumbent could go on leave, was abandoned, and a Governor who 
is already invested with the full-time responsibility of running the 
administration in a State under the President’s rule, has been asked to 
take up gubernatorial responsibilities in another, one of the largest 
States in the Indian Union. ` 

A precedent of another type was broken by Home Minister Buta 
Singh when he flew into Kohima on the collapse of the Congress-I 
Ministry in Nagaland. With its majority heavily collapsing by large- 
scale revolt, the Congress-I should in normal course have resign- 





ed and let the Opposition, now solidly reinforc- 
ed by the Congress-I rebel group, form a new 
Ministry. .Apart from Central Minister Rajesh. Pilot 
’ rushing there — since he is supposed to belong to 
the Jatest. batch of Rajiv’s whiz kids — Buta Singh 
also turned up, instantaneously provoking the new 
Opposition combine to rightly warn that the Union 
Homé Minister’s dramatic visit was meant to convey 
the- ' threat that -if the:,Congress-I Ministry was 
_ allowed ‘to collapse, the State would be put under 
President’s ‘ rule — in _ other, words, the - rebel 


- Congress-I members would not-be. permitted to form | 
- an’ alternate Government. Understandably, all .the-. 


denials by Buta Singh have'carried no conviction 
either with the Opposition or with the public, - either 
in Nagaland or outside. 

Judging by the present state of . nervousness in the 
Congress-[ circles, it will not be far-fetched to 
~ assume that they are worried, about the political 
fall-out of the sudden collapse-of the Congress-I 
Ministry in Nagaland. The fear is that this might 
produce a chain-reaction in other States. Already the 
Bihar Congress-I Ministry is in deep crisis .with 
Chief Minister Bhagwat Jha Azad messing up affairs 
ina difficult, if not unmanageable, State. There is 


no reason to doubt that the dispossessed factions. 


within the Congress-I would not take advantage of 


the Chief Minister’s mismanagement. The situation, 


in Rajasthan is also rather serious for the Congress-I, 
since the faction led by the displaced Chief Minister 
Harideo Joshi would not like to be left in the cold 
for long. In UP: the despatch of Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari as Chief Minister was the only way the effete 
' Congress-I Ministry could be salvaged. However, 
the :faction-fight in the UP Congress-I shows no 


From Abu’s File : 





sign of abatement. The recent induction of as many as ’ 


33-new Ministers into the original 13 shows that 
Chief Minister Tiwari has been trying to pacify the 


, warring: groups and he'has also held out the bait 


that, mote would be made Ministers after es current 


- Budget s session. 


Bees - @ 


Meanwhile," thie prestige and credibility of the 
Rajiv Government has touched a new low with more 
disclosures of high-level corruption in the Prime 
Minister’s immediate proximity. The Bofors scandal 
has not.been cleared up. Rather the new disclosures 


have made it amply clear that the Government: had’ 


so long been-misleading the public by. playing down 
kickback commissions as ‘“‘winding up charges”. 
The growing public distrust of the Government’s 
version about the Bofors scandal will not be allayed 
by the reported theft of sensitive documents from the 
high security area of the Defence Ministry. Would 
this turn out to be the Indian version of Watergate? 
And now comes the latest exposure that one of the 
persons very close, to Rajiv Gandhi has salted: away a 
pretty good amount of over Rs. 6 crores as “‘con- 
sultancy fees” for two oil deals with a Japanese firm 
about which the Government had made no investiga- 
tion until the information came from the Japanese 
Government sources. Even then, the-party concerned 
operating a bogus company has not been hauled up 
but has been treated by the tax authorities ‘with the 
utmost care and compassion — obviously because 
of his VVIP connections. In the Parliament debates 
on these two issues Defence Minister Pant and 
Finance Minister of State Gadhvi gave splendid 
performance of how to mislead the public and, 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


when pinned down, to go on for dishonest alibis. 
But the Government’s nightmare is not going to 
end. ‘The German submarine deal is yet to be taken 
up as also the Westland helicopter scandal in both 
of which Rajiv Gandhi is directly implicated. What 
the Government does not seem to realise is that its 
sweated painstaking efforts at providing lame defence 
is making its position more ridiculous every time, 
and with it, its, credibility is plummeting further. 


Even the-serious revelations about Khalistani plans. 


to assassinate the Prime Minister and the Home 


is 
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Deyi Lal and Opposition 


HARYANA is ‘turning out to be the classic case of 

political distortions. The ‘aya Ram gaya Ram’ 
phenomenon first emerged in Haryana. Now 
Haryana’s Devi Lal is endangering the prospect of 
Opposition unity by behaving as a bull in a China 
shop. 

Devi Lal and his tribe seem to have a tremen- 
dous knack of turning a good cause into a subject of 
ridicule. His unilateral announcement of office- 
bearers of the ‘Samajwadi Janata Dal’ has come as 
a surprise to even the constituents of the proposed 
party. This kind of acrobatics not only hinders 
viable Opposition unity but also gives a handle to 
Rajiv Gaudhi’s cohorts to belittle the serious efforts 
at Opposition unity. 

At the same time, recent developments: in the 
Opposition camp have strengthened the basis for 
viable unity among the Opposition parties, both 
national and regional, as well as isolating and corner- 
ing the Rajiv Gandhi establishment within the 
Congress-I. In fact the two processes are interlinked. 

It isin this context that one must analyse and 
welcome the concept of the SJD on one hand and the 
Jan Morcha’s decision to maintain its independent 
identity (even while Jan Morcha stalwarts would 
join and lead the SJD) on the other. 

The coming together. of the Janata, the Jan 
Morcha, the Lok Dal and the Congress-S into a 
major party of the Centrist Opposition, is of 
vital importance. It is the culmination of an eight 
year old endeavour (that began in Bombay in 1980 
and whose driving force was Madhu Limaye who is 
now in no party but happens to be a sincere well- 
wisher of the SJD) to unite the Janata, the Lok Dal 
and the Congress-S under one banner since all its 
leaders were products of the freedom struggle and 
upheld values which the Congress-I had by, and large 
discarded. The endeavour failed. all these years as 
the personalities leading the various parties (at that 
time Charan Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Devraj Urs 
were all alive and active) could not agree to reach a 
compromise by which they could come under the 
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Minister with. Pakistani conspiracy, have not been 
able to work up nationwide abhorrence that such 
reports are due to evoke. 

No Government since independence has, in’ the’ 
eyes of the Indian public, earned the encomium of 
being corrupt and with such emphasis as the Rajiv 
Government. A point seems to be reaching soon 
when the man in the street might start saying in 
utter disgust that any Government will be better 
than this corrupt bunch in power. 

August 3 N.C. 





same roof. $ 

The situation prevailed even after the. demise of 
the three stalwarts. However, things: have changed 
after the verdict of the`Allahabad by-election that 
saw the thumping victory of V.P. Singh at the hust- 
ings. The issue of leadership of the -SJD . posed a 
major problem and even now it cannot be said to 
have been fully resolved to everyone ’s satisfaction. 


_ But there is no denying that a major step is being 


taken in the direction of projecting the leader- 
ship of the new party with V.P. Singh at the helm. 
It is now to be seen what programme tne SJD is 
able to project. 

The Jan Morcha has welcomed the idea of the 
new party and given its members the freedom to 
join it if they so desire. But the Morcha has decided 
to keep its own identity and stick to its own pro- 
gramme formulated atthe time of the Morcha’s 
inception on October 2 last year. The Jan Morcha 
is no political party. Hence its decision’ to this 
effect should not cause any misunderstanding among 
its partners in the SJD. But it seems some doubts 
have, nevertheless, been raised. The architects of 
the SJD are, however, hopeful of shortly sorting out 
the outstanding problems, unless Devi Lal’s over- 
enthusiasm further queers the pitch. 

The Jan Morcha’s decision is being interpreted as 
a means to prevent several of its members from 
being disqualified from Parliament or the State 
legislatures under the provisions of the Anti- 
Defection Act. But the political objective is more 
far-reaching and noteworthy: the Morcha is keen to 
reinforce the growing discontent within the Con- 
gress-I and give it a proper shape so as to effectively 
isloate Rajiv Gandhi. It also wants to exert pressure 
on the SJD, through the vehicle of the Morcha’s 
political formation, to evolve a policy’ framework 
that isin conformity with the programmatic under- 
standing of the Jan Morcha. 

These developments have come just before the 
conclave of the constituents of the proposed 
National People’s Front convened by N.T. Rama 
Rao, the Andhra Chief Minister, in Delhi on August 
7. The very concept of an organised Centrist party 
like SJD can definitely help to give a clearer orienta- 
tion to the Front. Apart from the four principal fór- 
mations, the Front has under its wings the three 
major regional parties: the Telugu Desam, the Asom 
Gana Parishad and the DMK. The Panther’s Party 
of J & K and the PWP of Maharashtra are also likely 
to join it. 

These are efforts to coalesce the Opposition not 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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al x 2 . 
Disgrace in Delhi 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


HE squalor in as many as 44 

resettlement colonies of Delhi 
is only matched by the squalid 
behaviour of the authorities. In 
fact the former is a direct conse- 
quence of the latter, That this 
deadly combination should have 
brought about an epidemic of 


cholera and gastro-entritis in the ° 


capital city of India is nothing 
surprising.” 


- What is astonishing is that the . 


apathy and the callousness of the 
concerned authorities should have 
continued even after the news- 
papers had faithfully reported the 


ever-increasing toll taken by the: 


disease, everyday and on the 
front pages. - : 

On July 22, after 189 men; 
women and children had lost 
their lives and 11,000 were fight- 
ing the bacteria in their guts, 
Rajiv Gandhi suddenly made an 
appearance in Nand Nagri and 
Sundar Nagri, the two worst- 
affected colonies across the 
Jamuna.. He set the impossible 
deadline of cleaning in three days 
the mountain of garbage collec- 
ted here, there and everywhere. 


And when the Prime Ministerial - 


fiat could not be carried out even 
a. week later, Chief Secretary 
K.K. Mathur, Om Kumar, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Delhi 
Development Authority, and P.P. 
Chauhan, the Commissioner of 
the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi, were asked to vacate'their 
seats and shift elsewhere. Only. 
three officials were suspended — 
G.R. Ambwani, the Engineer in 
charge of the MCD, R.K. 
Bhandari, the Chief Engineer of 
the DDA, and D.R. Sharma, the 
Director of Conservancy of the 
MCD. Lt Governor H.L. Kapur 
was forced to accept moral 
responsibility and resign. The 
BJP had carried on a consistent 
campaign against him. 

Only a thorough fact-finding 


- by an independent commission 


can pin down those responsible 
for the fast deteriorating condi- 


tions in the resettlement colonies. ' 
“Jn fact ‘resettlement colony’ is a 


misnomer for these slums where 
the poor of the city, its margina- 
lised workers, were dumped 
during the Emergency in 1975 
so that New Delhi could look 
beautiful. It is these labourers, 
hawkers, rickshawallahs and their 
brethren who are.dying, because 
the Delhi Development Authority 


(DDA) gave them hovels to, 


live in without making provi- 
sions for potable water or sew- 
age disposal. i 

Violation of guidelines for 
installing hand pumps in, the 
Master Plan were abetted- in by 
the local Congress-I bosses. As a 


“vote-catching gimmick it was he 


who encouraged people to sink 
hand pumps up to the shallow 
depths of 10 to 14 feet when the 


guidelines say they should be at - 
least 30-to 40 feet deep. This. 


depth is recommended because 
contamination normally does not 
percolate so far below. And if 
the rainwater carried the bacteria, 
breeding -in the exposed excreta, 
to’ the subsoil water, and. the 
hand pumps became a medium 
of spreading the disease, who 
should be held responsible for the 
death of over 200 and the disease 
of 20,000 wretched people? 
Cholera experts point out, it is 
very easily controllable. You just 
have to pay attention to excre- 
ment management. Large pits 
can be dug, septic tanks can be 
emptied into them, and then they 
can be covered with earth and if 
necessary bleaching ‘powder. But 
the crucial question is: who is 
going to get these things done? 
The DDA and the MCD, the 
two bodies responsible for sani- 
tation, are engaged in a slanging 
match, blaming each other. For 
nearly eight years now the DDA 
has been responsible for sanita- 
tion. It has done little but 
acquire land, build matchbox 
structures and sell them. In many 
resettlement . areas, septic tanks 
that ought to be cleaned at least 
once a year, have been lying full 
for the past five -years. No 
amount of protests, applications 





and complaints by people have 


-had any effect. This year, on the 


last day of May, the Central 
Government shifted the responsi- 
bility of the upkegp of the re- 
settlement colonies to the MCD. 
The DDA promptly unburdened 
itself of some 700 sweepers’ pay 
packets and the MCD equally 
promptly refused to accept them 
on its payrolls. The garbage, that 
even otherwise used to be cleaned 
indifferently, piled even higher. 
The open drains carrying human 
excreta, among other things, 
choked, overflowed and got into 
kitchens. And nobody bothered. 
The Operation Clean-up that 


. began after the Prime Ministerial 


fiat will probably end -with the 
news of cholera deaths disappear- 
ing from the press. Parliament 
has been informed that 6000 
trucksful of garbage has been 
removed. And that 60 trucks are 
engaged in the work every day. 
Just how this work was done was 
witnessed last week in one of 
the colonies. i 

For years the pleas to empty 
the overflowing septic tanks fell 
on deaf ears. And after Rajiv 
Gandhi’s visit it was announced 
that the excreta would be spread 
in the local park to dry and then 
removed after it converts into 
manure. And this when a deadly 
disease was spreading. Local 


' women had to sit out in the park 


throughout the day, daring the 
authorities to carry out their 
threats—such has been the speci- 
men of Operation Clean-up. 

The Directorate of Health 
Services of the Delhi Administra- 
tion, that woke up with the stir- 
ring of the Prime Minister’s con- 
science, has been smugly talking 
about educating the people. The 
education consists of asking them 
to continually drink water mixed 
with salt and sugar and boiling 


‘their drinking water. It has not 


occurred to anyone among the 
authorities that to boil enough 
water for a family of even four to 
six members, and keep it boiling 
for at least 20 minutes, a whole 
litre of kerosene is required. And 
where is that going to come from? 
Has the ration for kerosene been 
increased? And no coal is availa- 
ble to burn, 
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The other fantastic claim of the 


DHS is the inoculation drive. 
When itis known that the cholera 
vaccine even normally is only 60 
per cent effective. And it takes 


10 days after inoculation for the’ 


vaccine to producē immunity if it 
at all does. After the-disease has 


broken out this incubation period. 


itself cancels out whatever efficacy 
the vaccine may have. And yet, 


instead of inoculating people in 
the non-affected areas, the jet 
guns of the DHS went to work in 
the affected ones. ; 
The epidemic, described by 
experts as a ‘mild’ one, is now on 
the decline, having done its circle. 
It was the worst after the one 


that hit the city in the late fifties. - 


And yet it may not be the last we 
have heard of. For conditions 


that make such diseases possible 
not only exist but will continue _ 
to exist. As Indrajit Gupta said 
in Parliament, those who died o 
cholera were the poor of the city 
who are remembered only for 
their votes at the time of the 
elections. And after that who 
cares for the people with whoni 
the true sovereignty of this coun- 
try.is supposed to lie? O 
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Communal Violence in Murshidabad 


SANTIMOY RAY > 


T WENTYFOURTH of June was a black day in the 
history of West Bengal. On that day one of the 
notable districts of the State, Murshidabad, was 
overtaken by communal violence thereby ternishing 
the secular image of West Bengal and the ruling Left 
Front which had been justifiably proud that the 
province was free of communal fratricide so common 
in various parts of the country, particularly North 
India, today. ; E 
Jt may be worthwhile to recall that in my com- 
munication “Meerut: Danger and Hope”? (Main- 
stream, September 5, 1987) I had made .a pointed 
reference to Murshidabad and the explosive situation 
prevailing there. Dark clouds of communal! mistrust 
were gathering in the district in the last few years 
but surprisingly these went virtually unnoticed by 
the political elite, who matter most in West Bengal 
at present.-It was only after the incidents of June 24 
that the political parties and the State administration 
have awakened to. the realisation that even West 
Bengal under the Left Front is not immune to the 
depredations of the communalists. i 
Murshidabad has had an unforgettable past. The 
. battle of Plassey, the heroism of of Mir Madan and 
Mohan Lal, the tragic assassination of Sirajaddullah 
at the connivance of traitor Mir Zaffar and Miran, 
his son — all these form the warp and woof of 
Murshidabad’s chequered history. The city of 
Murshidabad rivalled London in her days. Mingled 
in the dust from Gorabazar to Lalbagli are stories of 
those bygone days which witnessed both glory and 
misery. Katra Masjid (built by Murshid Quli Khan 
‚in 1724), Hazar Duari, Imambara, Hira Jheel, Moti 
- Jheel mutely stand witness to the grave tragedy that 
befell Sirajaddullah’s family. Thus Murshidabad 
could never forgive the British rulers and their 


henchmen. It became one of the storm-centres of . 


revolt and struggle against foreign domination in 
the period spanning the first Indian war of indepen- 
dence (1857) and the RIN Mutiny of 1946. 


The. author, an erstwhile member of the 
National Integration Council, is a former 
(retired) Head of the Department of History, 
City College, Calcutta and has played a vital 
role in understanding and fighting the forces of 
communalism in different parts of India. 
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- practically unknown alleys. 


` 


` It was this background of Murshidabad that had 
developed a sense of complacency in the minds of 
the politicians and administrators. But June 24 that 
came as a rude shock to them has imparted the 
necessary jolt. During a recent visit to Murshida- 
bad, one came across a‘ cross-section of people — 
from social and political leaders to the tea shop 


‘owners, rickshaw pullers, transport workers and 
including educationists, journalists, housewives. All 


are in a state of distress but resolved to prevent 
recurrence of such ghastly incidents. 

It was the Muslim League which has called’ upon 
Muslim community to assemble for namaz at Katra 
Masjid near Lalbagh town on June 24. Two hundred 
and sixtyfour years’ ago, in 1724, when this Katra 
Masjid was built about 2000 people could take part 
in the namaz ceremony. But for the past 100 years 
no namaz has been performed in the mosque — at 
least there is no such evidence. What then was the 
reason behind the sudden call? 


The Muslim League is not such a well-knit orga- 
nised party that could mobilise 20,000 to 25,000 
people. But that was thé number of Muslims who 
gathered that day at the call of the Muslim League. 
They marched to the District Magistrate and the 
local Muslim League leaders Sahadat Ali and Sai- 
muddin Sarkar delivered a memorandum embodying 
two demands: no procession to the Katra Masjid 
would be stopped and the namaz ceremony must be 
permitted to be held at the mosque as‘had been 
agreed. However, the DM could not agree to the 
demands. ‘Since the Government of India had taken 
over Katra Masjid as an archeological property 
quite long ago no namaz could be permitted there 
on a mass scale. As a result, the leaders of the 
procession observed the namaz ceremony ‘with a few 
thousand people at Barrack Square. 

They then proceeded towards Karbala near 
Kassimbazar with several thousand people on the 
plea that namaz would be held there as well. People 
began to rally from four corners. The police bar- 
ricaded Lalbagh and some roads of Berhampore. 
Many people entered Kassimbazar through smail, 
The huge rally faced 
the police barricade at Kassimbazar. : 


Kassimbazar happens to have a concentration of 
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tefugees from: East Pakistai (now Bangladesh), 
This is where communal violence broke out. Eight 
bodies were later recovered from near Baroaritala 
‘and Chaumatha. The total number of casualties, 
according to official statistics, was 14. Several 
persons killed in the disturbances remained un- 
identified. Some 150 were arrested. ` ; 


It may not be out of place to narrate the Katra 
Masjid’s history here. In 1724, this mosque was 


constructed, in accordance with the desire of Nawab. 


Murshid Quli Khan, beside the maih road about a 
mile to the north-east of Lalbagh. It was an 
imitation of the holy Mecca, built under the super- 
vision of Morad Farash. According to the Nawab’s 
will, he was buried, on his death in 1725, beneath 
the staircase at the entrance of the mosque (the 
grave was placed there even when he was alive). 


- The huge arena of the mosque has the capacity 
to hold about 2000 persons for namaz. Thus four 
small pillars of Kari were constructed for the Quran 
readers to take their position. Interestingly, in the 
same complex stands a small Shiva temple con- 
structed at the same by the same ruler testifying to 
his secular credentials, 


There was a small market place adjoining the 
mosque and this fact led to the mosque coming to, 
be known as “Katra Masjid”. In 1910, the Govern- 
ment declared the mosque as an archaeological 
property. In 1958, the Archeological Department of 
independent India undertook renovating steps to 
preserve the mosque. 


The initial lapse of not providing armed escort to 
the breakaway procession (that marched towards the 
` Kata Khal area, the real trouble spot) notwithstand- 
ing, the DM thereafter tried to cope with the 
situation to the best of his ability. The political 
leadership too woke up to the gravity of the danger 
and sought to mobilise all sections against the virus 
of communalism, a task that should have been done 
much earlier (for which shortcoming: Mohammad 
Amin, a State ‘leader of the CPI-M and a Rajya 
Sabha member, has been prompt enough to publicly 
decry the complacency of his party’s local unit). 
However, the demand for an impartial judicial 
inquiry into the June 24 incidents has been voiced 
by different segments of the population. The demand 
was articulated by the SUCI, an extreme Left group 
that played a vital role against the communal 
violence in Murshidabad, at the AJl-Party Meeting 
held at Circuit House on June 25.“Later the Chief 
Minister accepted it. 


One noteworthy feature of the disturbances is that 
the Muslims who -joined the Muslim League-spon- 
sored demonstration were those not only affiliated 
to the Muslim League but also happened to be fol- 


lowers of both the Left Parties' and the Congress-I. 


This is Kighly dangerous. À 


The Congress-I is slightly divided on the issue. 
One group led by Abdus Sattar is highly critical of 
the State administration and gives lukewarm support 
to the all-party moves initiated by the Chief 
Minister. But another group of veteran Congress- 
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men‘ like Rezaill Karim and Azizur Rahman waht iô 
concentrate fire on the Muslim League since, in their 
opinion, the League’s activities are coming to the 
aid of Hindu communalism for the purpose of des- 
troying India’s secular edifice. 


` The CPI-M is highly influential but did practically 

nothing to check the communal menace although 
lately it has woken up to the necessity of fighting the 
scourge. The Forward Bloc, the’ RSP and the CPI 
tried to do work untiringly in restoring peace, offer- 
ing relief and ensuring communal 
was the SUCI which really gave a resolute fight 
against the anti-socials indulging in violence, - 


The administration failed to secure correct data of 
the extent of communalisation of the Hindu’ and 
Muslim masses. This needed to be analysed in the 
context of erosion of human values brought about by 
the phenomenal expansion of the smuggling trade in 
the border areas of Bhagaban Gola and: Lalgola 
around. the river Padma. The ‘communal Spectre 
was slowly and ‘silently raising its head while the 
Political Parties were busy involving anti-socials to 
defeat each other in the recent panchayat poll. 


ps 


Yet, Murshidabad cannot and should not be com- 
pared with 'Meerut, Ahmedabad, Bombay (Thana). 
The revulsion and sense of shame generated by the 
June 24 violence are of special significance as they 
demonstrate the consciousness of the people of 
Murshidabad and West Bengal of the danger of the 
spread of the communal politics of the Muslim 


. League and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. This will 


indeed help the battle to safeguard our secular 
democracy. But, Murshidabad- has underscored 
one point: there is no alternative to the exercise of 
eternal vigilance against the fissiparious: trends out 


to divide our toiling people.G 


= - . 
Sumit : Opposition 
(Contd. from page, 3) 


only to gear up for the next general elections but 
also to organise the people against manifestations of 
authoritarian abuse of power that has become so 
common under the Rajiv Raj. But these moves must 
also take into consideration the Left and the Right 
formations opposed to the Central Government. It 
remains to be seen what kind of approach the SJD 
and the NPF are able to develop in relation to the 
BJP and the CPI-CPI-M. At the same time all such 


moves can become really effective in dealing a heavy ` 


blow to the Rajiv regime only in combination with 
a large body of patriotic Congressmen within the 
ruling party. Herein lies the wisdom of preserving 
the Jan Morcha outfit that has already played a vital 
Tole in turning the mass tide in favour of the anti- 
Congress-I forces in UP in particular, and is now 
influencing the course of events elsewhere. : 
~This way alone can ‘the contours of a Patriotic 
Front appear‘on the national scene. The leaders 
engaged in this exercise will, however, have to 
keep the Haryana bull in the leash. 0 


(August 3) . 
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Most Celebrated World Leader 


PAUL JOSEPH 


ee ee ee a 

Nelson Mandela, who turned 70 on July 18, completes 26 years of imprisonment in South 
African prison on August 5. To mark the occasion we publish the following article by a close 
comrade-in-arms of the intrepid freedom fighter. Paul Joseph is an intimate family friend of the 


Mandelas and was on trial with Nelson in the 1950 Treason Trial. 


The article is taken from 


the July 16 issue of Morning Star, published from London. —Editor 


Fascsts around the world have something in com- 
mon when jailing their opponents. They hope to 
smash and wipe out the leadership of resistance to 
their rule. 
Two such examples come to the fore — Julius 
Fucik in nazi occupied Czechoslovakia and Antonio 
Gramsci in fascist Italy in 1928 when the prosecutor, 


- in asking that he be put away, said: “We must stop 


his brain working for 20 years”. 

Similarly when the fascist prosecutor Percy Yutar 
called for the longest possible sentence for Nelson 
Mandela and his fellow Rivonia trialists, he hoped 
their imprisonment, would snuff out all opposi- 
tion. 

But the fascists have failed. Julius Fucik produced 
his stirring Notes from the Gallows and Antonio 
Gramsci smuggled out 2,848 pages of prison notes 
which displayed tbe functioning of a powerful 
intellect. : 

In his 26 years of-imprisonment, Nelson Mandel 
has emerged in his confinement not only as the 
most powerful leader in the country but as the most 
celebrated leader in the world. 

He has not had the opportunity of having any of 
his writings published, but on the occasions he has 
been able to smuggle out messages, they reveal him 
as a person totally in command of his faculties and 
au courant with national and international affairs. 

This was shown when he gota message to the 
Government of .India when it awarded him the 
prestigious Jawaharlal Nehru Award; his message 
to the people of South Africa when he roundly 


.denounced Botha’s offer of conditional release and 


his sensational message to the ANC conference in 
Kabwe in’ 1985, : 

That he is physically fit and exercises for an 
average three hoursa day, reads profusely and 
studies fora degree and tends his little garden is 
confirmed by his dauntless wife Winnie, daughters 
Zinzi, and Zenni and occasional visiting VIPs like 
the Eminent Persons Group who were dazzled by 
Nelson Mandela, the man whom the regime tried to 
reduce. . 

People always ask those of us who -knew Nelson 
Mandela as to what sort of person he was to know 
and work with. 

A great deal has been written about him by his 
long-standing friend Mary Benson, and in oc- 
casional interviews with Mac Maharaj and Neville 
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Alexander and some other ex-Robben Island 
prisoners. 

While on Robben Island, Nelson Mandela was able 
to unite members of the ANC with the PAC, the. 
Unity movement, the African Resistance Movement, 
the National Liberation Front (alias the Yu Chui 
Chan Club) and the Black Consciousness Movement 
in common struggles against prison assaults, violent 
treatment and deprivation of prisoners’ rights. - 

These struggles took the form of petitions, inter- 
views and, at times, hunger strikes. ' 

In retaliation the leaders would be put into isola- 
tion and harsher treatment would be meted out. This 
is fully described by Indres Naidoo in hbis Island in | 
Chains. a 

Eventually conditions improved asa result of 
these struggles, which caught the attention of the 


- world. Solidarity movements forced the regime to 


make life bearable for the prisoners. 

Suddenly one night in 1981, Nelson, Walter 
Sisulu, Ahmed Kathrada and Andrew Mlangeni 
were spirited off the island and placed on the 
mainland prison of Pollsmoor in the Cape. For the 
last two years Nelson Mandela has ‘been further 
isolated from his colleagues. 

Only on special occasions like Christmas or the- 
Moslem festival of Eid (to which Kathrada is entitl- 
ed), are they allowed to visithim. They last saw 
Nelson last Christmas. 

It is hoped that on his 70th birthday his comrades 
will be able to share the event. 

Nelson is limited in the number of letters he can 
write to his friends. Sometimes he is allowed to- 
write letters of condolences to friends. These letters 


. show the detailed knowledge of members of the 


families he writes to. , ; 

Last week we were informed by his wife Winnie 
that the authorities have stopped Nelson over the 
last two or more years from writing to avery close 
friend in London — a friend whose daughter was 
named by Nelson. f 

There is a story about this special friend which 
reveals the calibre of the man. TE 

When Nelson went into hiding after returning 
from his secret visits abroad; he -had heard, with 
pain, that the marriage of this friend was about to 
break up. 

He was deeply concerned to avert such a situation 
since he adored the couple and their children, who 
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were playmates of his children. 

. It was arranged that he came out of hiding so that 
he could meet the couple and help sort out the 
problem. + 

When he did meet the couple he found them 
completely happy and still very much committed to 
the struggle. He never raised questions about the 
report he received. 


The couple, of course, while very happy, were > 


puzzled at the risk of Nelson meeting them socially. 

Only several years later did the couple learn of 
the background to the incident. It turned out that 
the story had been put out by an irresponsible 
activist and this infuriated and embarrassed Nelson. 

There are many stories of Nelson the gentleman. 
But there is one story which tells a littte more about 
the man. ` 

Nelson was driving his car in the centre of the 
city of Johannesburg. 


A car driven‘ by a white woman stalled in front of 


his. She appeared to have difficulty in getting it 
started. Nelson got out of his, car and gave the 
white woman’s car a push and got it started. 

The grateful woman got out of her car and took 
out a sixpence from her purse and offered it to 
Nelson. Nelson simply stood with his hands on 
his hips and smiled. 

The women insisted and Nelson made a thankful 
refusal. The woman got irritated and raised her 
. voice, “Look at him. What does he expect, a 
shilling?” 

During the treason trial there were numerous 
incidents which showed Nelson, the master in dealing 

with people. 

‘One such incident has been described by Ahmed 
“Kathy” Kathrada. 

Nelson would wander into the prosecutor’s office 
(he was defending himself in the trial) to discuss 
legal matters. 

Invariably the white staff would go into a flutter 
as he would be addressed as “‘Mr Mandela”. Two 
or more chairs would be offered but Nelson would 
ignored the offer. He would sit on the edge of the 
desk and talk to the prosecutor who would be seated. 

One day, “Kathy” asked Nelson why he always 
refused their offer of being seated and eapecinlly 
since these men were so polite. 

Nelson explained that if one sat higher than the 
people one was talking to, the chances were that they 
were likely to be more attentive. 
© In that case they were listening to an African, 

which was the reverse of the general norm. 

During the treason trial preparatory examinations 
in Johannesburg, there were no places where black 
people could get refreshments so sometimes we 
would go to the street corner coffee carts runs by 
Africans which catered for the African workers. 

One day an accused found a White-owned 
restaurant where a friend of his was a waiter. 

‘There was a wide selection of sandwiches and 
beverages and the management agreed to supply 
the accused provided we came around the back. 

One morning, the owner, who was also the chef, 
came out to see.his new customers. He could barely 
speak English. He discovered that they were politi- 
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. cal, trialists, He proudly proclaimed, thumping his 


chest? “Me too. I am Italian fascist.” 
Nelson spluttered into his coffee. 
to the coffee carts. ` 
In spite of his heavy schedule Nelson would find 
time to visit the homes of his comrades. At times; 


So it was back 


‘late at night, he would drop in if he learnt there was 
‘illness in the family. 


If necessary, he would take mother and child to 
hospital which was several miles away. 

The firm.of Mandela and Tambo was situated in 
the black quarters of the city. Nelson became the 
favourite of families who delighted in inviting him 
for meals. At times, meals would be sent to him. 

Many of the women were the wives of the activists 
or were' activists themselves. Nelson’s favourite 
food was curry and he often joked that in a new 


South Africa, curry would be a national dish. 


In times of emergency, these homes became safe 
houses for refuge or for meetings. 

Nelson was aware of the importance and value of 
the role of the women in struggle. This was amply 
demonstrated by his own wife Winnie and that of 
most of his colleagues. Many of the women were 
either teachers or nurses. Some were factory 
workers. 

Twenty-six years on, Nelson Mandela commands 
a greater following in prison than before. From the 
prison walls of Pollsmoor he has declared his mem- 
bership of the ANC and said that he will remain a 
member for the rest of his life. 

The apartheid regime is in a dilemma as to how tó 


handle the question of Nelson Mandela, because it’ 


is also a question of dealing with the ANC. 

The regime faces the most serious crisis in its 40 
years rule. It cannot resole or even contain the 
recurring popular resistance of industrial action, 
armed struggle led by the liberation army Umkhonto 
we Sizwe, boycotts of schools, rents, public transport 
and dummy institutions. 

The economic crisis is worsening. White workers 
ate beginning to appear at soup kitchens and are 
willing to take on “native work.” Cleavages are 
appearing within the ranks of the ruling - parties, 
financial institutions and academic circles. 


Many of their organisations have stepped out of 


line to talk with the ANC. 

The morale of the White forces is at an all-time 
low. The highest rate of family murders in the world 
is among white people in South Africa. 

Alcoholism, suicides, violence among themselves 
and divorce are rampant. Last year there were 400 
suicide attempts in the army, of which 22 were 
successful. , 

The White civilian population alone possesses 13 
million pistols. 

The fact that five-million White people enjoy one 
of the highest standards of living in the world can be 
gauged by the one milion domestic servants they 
employ. 

These servants tidy up and watch their masters 
splash in the quarter of a million swimming pools i in 
their backyards. 

Thousands of white professionals in. medicine, 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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” This week falls the anniversary of nuclear bomb attack on Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945. 





Wanted : Glasnost on Nuclear Energy 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


AN one be, at the same time, anti-nuclear-weapons 
but pro-nuclear energy? Yes, say many, though 
the emphatic ‘no’ from the growing anti-nuke move- 
ment gets louder all the time. While statements 


condemning nuclear arms (especially around August 


6, Hiroshima Day) have long been a routine media 
staple, today there is also increasing reportage on 
protests and demonstrations against proposed nuclear 
plants by people in different parts of the world, 
including India: 

It is not thé object of this article to defend the 


'anti-nuke movement, even though I’ do consider 


myself.a part of it, and fully support its stand against 
nuclear energy. This article is a plea for more open- 
ness to the viewpoint of this movement from that 
section of the Left media which makes progressive 
statements on a variety of issues but retains its blind 
spot on nuclear energy. y 
There is a school of thought among these progres- 
sives, including those who belong to the Left Estab- 
lishment, that anti-nuke groups are not only a mis- 
guided, misinformed lot, but also anti-scientific-pro- 
gress — and therefore backward-looking and anti- 
national. Cartoonist and columnist Abu Abraham, 
for whose work and ideas I have enormous respect, 
some time ago went-to the extent of referring to these 
activists as ‘environmental Khomeinis’: Though I feel 
he is wrong on this issue, the fact is that his view 1s 
shared by many who otherwise go along with most, 
of the other issues raised by progressive activist 
groups. ; 
It is not the holding of this or that view which 
is the point here, but the question why progressive 
journal like Mainstream (to name only one for 
which, again, I have enormous respect) carefully 
black out reportage and debate on the politics of 
nuclear energy. > 
Every issue has its,pros and cons and every debate 
deserves to be given fair and adequate’ media cove- 
rage, One especially expects this from those papers 
which uphold the highest ethical standards. 7 
Speaking for myself, I am convinced, after going 
through the masses of material compiled by anti- 
nuke groups across the world, that there is no such 


- 


thing as ‘atoms for peace’; that nuclear energy and ` 


nuclear arms are inseparably linked; that if you 
sincerely oppose the latter, you simply have to 
oppose the former; that nuclear energy is unclean, 
unsafe, and also uneconomical. 

However, the nuclear Establishment, which in- 
cludes some òf our top scientists (many of whom are 
held in high esteem by the Left) is very powerfully 


. propagating the message that nuclear power is clean, 
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safe and above all, peaceful. Against this, the 
voice of the anti-nuke groups may sound feeble and 
unconvincing, especially to the lay public which is 
firmly sold onthe idea that ‘eminent’ scientists 
with awesome degrees and lofty designations must 
surely know what they are talking about. The fact 
is that it is only when more ‘scientists from within 
the Establishment {and they do exist) dare to speak 
out (asso manyin USA have dared to) that the 
anti-nuclear-energy message will begin to hold its 
own against the official PR work. 

Meanwhile, one would expect that people controll- 
ing the progressive media, whatever be their personal 
doubts or convictions, would open up their columns 
to become a -forum for healthy debate on the 
question of nuclear energy. 

Unless this happens, information can only be 
disseminated inefficiently and inadequately through 
the cyclostyled newsletters of organisations like the 
Bombay-based Anti-Nuclear Network or the little 
pamphlets of the’ Bihar-based Health-For-Society . 
group. These tend to reach mainly the already-con- 
verted and have very little impact on the shaping 
of official policy. E 

In spite of this, there is no doubt that anti-nuke - 
consciousness is emerging and spreading. The 
June issue of the anti-nuke newsletter reports on 
the activities of groups in West Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra, Assam and Tamil Nadu. Earlier the news- 
papers have given good coverage to ‘Protests against 
proposed nuclear plants in Gujarat, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. Its a sad irony that people’s 
actions like these, which receive ready reportage in 
the tycoon press, get ignored by precisely those 
media where ideologically they ought to be getting 
pride of place. ` 

One hates to say it, but obviously an important 
reason for the deafening silence of the Left on the. 
nuclear energy debate is the Soviet government’s 
official stand on it. Which is why, asa tailpiece I 
offer this quote from the anti-nuke newsletter ona 
recent incident in that admirable country (for which 
too, I assure you, I have enormous respect): 


In response to pressure from local residents, Soviet 
authorities have halted the construction of a nuclear 
power plant in Krasnodar, north of the. Caucasus 
mountains, near the Black Sea. This news was reported 
in the Communist youth paper Komosolskya Pravda on 
27th January 1988. Itisalso stated that there is bitter 
opposition to most of the nuclear plants under construc- 
tion as well as those already in operation. These 
announcements are the strongest official acknowledge- 
ment that there is a strong public opposition to nuclear 
power in the USSR. 


. (Continued on page 14) 
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6¢QureE, we called them for a dialogue. But who are 

they to tell us what we should do. Don’t they 
know who pays us?’ ESCAP (Economic and Social 
Council for Asia and the Pacific) official Edward Von 


-Roy in his candid slip of a remark was alluding to 


much more than the obvious contradiction in a UN 
organisation, ESCAP, whose mandate is defined by 
Governments, reaching out to the Non-Government 
organisations (NGOs) He was echoing the irritation, 
indeed, amazement of the ESCAP Secretariat which 
found its pre-arranged consensus on its recommen- 
dations at the close of the ESCAP-NGO regional 
symposium (Bangkok, June 14-16)' embarrassingly 
challenged. f : - 
No, there was (as yet) to be no recommendation 
for an Asia-Pacific NGO Council. ESCAP was not 
to prepare a charter for the proposed body, establish 


-its secretariat or mobilise resources fot its program- 


` 


me of activities. 

ESCAP was not to be asked to refer to an 
appropriate body (UN: ECOSOC) to developa set 
of international guidelines/convention governing the 
rights and obligations of NGO’s functioning on an 
inter country basis. ; 

The call foran NGO Council:and a codé of 
conduct/convention had been agreed upon apparently 
before the conference by the influential ‘“‘club” of 
international NGOs and the ESCAP only awaiting 
the formal approval of the 41 NGOs who were 
represented at the first ever such symposium. For 
the international NGOs it would be a major step in 
Bureaucratic institution building of the “‘third 
system” the NGO sector at the international level. 
But for a bare handful of NGO’s claiming to speak 
for “grassroots” NGOS, at stake was the very princi- 
ple of “‘voluntarism’”. Its watchwords were — 


people’s institutions, decentralisation, autonomy, : 


flexibility and creativity. 

For AM Sattar of the International Council 
On the Management of Population Programmes 
(ICOMP) or DL Urali of the Asian INGO 
Coalition for agrarian reform and rural develop- 
ment (ANGOC) there was nothing amiss at 
all in appealing to ESCAP and other UN agencies 
to provide assistance in institution building and 
management training to improve the effectiveness of 
NGOs. But for Kirtee’ Shah of the Ahmedabad 
Study Action Group (ASAG) it was in opposition to 
the ideology of self-reliance of drawing upon_ local 
resources to support “grassroots NGOs.” 

It was Kirtee Shah who more often that not in a 
minority of one, vociferously carried the burden of 
the argument for the voiceless, absent “grassroots 
NGOs” in whose name the dominant international 
NGOs presumed to speak. 
he dared to pose the question: “who is using whom, 
in the NGO-ESCAP dialogue?” elaborating a 
typology of “People’s Participation” (With NGOs 
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not pulling his punches,. 


ESCAP and Non-Government 






` Bodies 


* t 





/ 


being vehicles for people’s participation) Shah drew 
‘a distinction between the ideological view of parti- 
cipation that perceived it as a Means of empowering 
people, or re-alignment of structures and the pra- 
gmatic view of participation which perceived it as 


a cost effective, resource saving way of implementing. 


schemes-— the management approach. : 

It is this depoliticised, techno- managerial approach 
to people’s participation that informs the official 
NGO discourse for Governments, international 
agencies and the international NGOs. In the last 
‘few years, there has been a renewed interest in the 
NGO model as against state bureaucracy for 
“delivering” development. In India, the thrust in 
all poverty alleviation and rural development 


programmes is now on working through NGOs or. 


the voluntary sector, ór as the Calcutta based NGO 
unnayan describes it, another extension of the 
privatisation of the public sector. Voluntary organi- 
sations have virtually become an adjunct of Govern- 


ment agencies, either through co-optation or coercion. 


At the multilateral, UN donor agency level, the 
preference is also for more “autonomous” develop- 
ment agencies. Politicl scientist Rajni Kothari sees 
behind the intricate pattern of state and international 
donor agency sponsorship of NGOs in delivering 


developing ‘‘the rapacious drive of a transnationalis- 


ed, technology-driven capitalism’? which has dis- 
covered the earlier avenues of investment in urban 
industries drying up and. the need to look for new 
frontiers that lie deep in the countryside. For the 
former, the state and its agencies were alright but 
for the latter, it is the NGOs which can tap these 
“Target Populations.” 

In his article in the Lokayan Bulletin (1986), 
Kothari argues that “both world capitalism and 
important global institutions involved in ‘‘develop- 
ment?” — the world bank, IMF, UNDP various 
donor agencies and cónsortia — are discovering the 
NGO model as the most effective method for pro- 
-moting their. interest in penetrating Third World 
economies and particularly their rural interiors which 
neither private industry nor Government bureaucra- 
cies were capable of doing”. : 

The ESCAP initiative to convene an ESCAP-NGO 
symposium to “‘address some of the key issues that 
will shape future relations between UN bodies and 
the NGO community” as its executive secretary 
S.A.M.S. Kibria put it, needs to be viewed as part of 
a series of meetings aimed at promoting institutional 
links, that if nothing else will certainly benefit most 
immediately the international NGOs. It is not just 
incidental that many of the heads of these inter- 
national NGOs are themselves former international 
or national bureaucrats, who understand only too 
well the language of multilateral brokerage often at 
the expense of the other NGO delegates present. ` 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Alternate Paradigm for, Peace 


USHA NAYAR : 


Howaniry, is precariously perched on the b-ink of 

disaster. One false move and we would be 
hurtling headlong into an abyss. The greatest 
achievements of humankind would be oblierated 
for ever with no one left even to do the record keep- 
ing. The fate of five billion innocent human beings 
hangs by the slender thread of the judgemert ofa 
few individnals. In the event ofa nuclea- war, 


there will be no winners but an end situaton of - 


MAD (mutually assured destruction). Sanity appears 
to be returning with the latest Soviet initiat-ves in 
response to the clamour for peace by commor people 
and national leaders alike. 

This paper argues that a. nuclear freeze or descal- 
ing may avert a nuclear winter temporarily but it 
does not provide a complete answer to the global 
impasse arising out of an ideological and an econo~ 
mic divide of nations and groups. The present 
sorry state appears to have resulted from a m2le-cen- 
tric, male-dominated world view turning the whole 
world into a patriarchy. Men have been perfecting 
weapons of destruction by subverting knowledge 
and social processes to subjugate nature and human 
beings both. Woman — the Mother of the Human 
Race, the earliest known technologist and producer 
— was gradually eased out of decision-making and 
relegated to the task of reproduction and tœ subor- 
dinate roles in production, to ‘immanence’ as it were, 


while man had the privilege of ‘transcendence’. This’ 


lopsided world view needs to be correctel. The 
answer does not lie in descaling nuclear or conven- 
tional arsonery or even. destruction of weapons. The 
real solutions lie in removing the causes of war and 
hatred itself, in total eradication of poverty. hunger, 
disease and ignorance from the face of the earth: 
The time to do this was Yesterday — Tz2morrow 
It’s now or never, in any case. 
The alternate paradigm for peace propose: a world 
view based on complementary of all beings.— men, 
women and all else in nature — rather tian one 


The author is presently the Professor in 
Women’s Studies at the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. 
This is the text of a paper presented at the 
Seminar on “Involvement of Women in the Coun- 
try’s Socio-Economic Life in India and the 
USSR”. organised by the Department of Women 
and Child Development, Ministry of Kuman 
Resources Development, New Delhi on March 
21-22, 1988. The views expressed by the author 
in this paper are her personal opinions cnd not 
necessarily of the organisation in which she works. 
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‘children. 


based on subjugation and dominance Of one by the 
other. Theworld and its people can grow and 
prosper in lateral horizontal modes of social interac- 
tion and social organisation rather than hang along 


a vertical pole of hierarchies and inequalities. There 


is virtually place for everyone under the sun. And, 
itis only the human species that are capable of 
changing and controlling their own actions out of 
a conscious choice. Women of the world, who have 
constantly played the roles of creators, conservers 
and producers, have a historic contribution to make. 
By working together they can generate action for 
making the necessary correctives in the direction of 
making the world a safer and a more beautiful place 
for the future generations. Thatis, provided they 
do not fall into the dominance culture trap them- 
selves. 

It is ironical that the present nuclear arms race is 
basically resultant from the ideological warfare 
among nations of the North with a common Anglo- 
Saxon, Greco-Roman, Judae-Christian cultural 


‘heritage. The socialist East spared no effort to create 


huge infrastructures for developing weapons of 
destruction — bombers, tankers, frigates, sub- 
marines, missiles and nuclear warheads. This was 
done at great human cost and comfort that was paid 
largely by women. When the country (the USSR) 
had already put a man in the space, women had no 
private kitchens, launderies, sewing machines, and 
gadgets for reducing household drudgery or the much . 
promised adequate day care facilities for their 
Of course, women were pressed into pro- 
duction as ‘a crisis labour’ and lauded as ‘mothers’ 
‘workers’ by the official media without any parallel 
change in the roles of men. The decision-making 
was entirely male with women having a negligible 
role in policy making political organs. 

The liberal West, with its stated commitment 
to liberty, equality and fraternity 'was always severe- 
ly Patriarchal and sexist. There is no parallel 
word for sisterhood of women in their dictionary. 
In this grand libertarian tradition women were 
excluded from any exradomestic interaction and 
had to fight tooth and nail to get a right to a vote 
or a wardrobe. 

The worst performance of the males of the liberal 
West was as colonisers. Colonialism and its after- 
math have left scars on humanity — the decimation 
of the Amer-Indians and the indigenous popula- 
tions in the Americas, the blazing. slave trails, the 
neo-slave trade in the form of indentured labour, the 
mass transfer of plants and human species ona 
scale unkown to human history, destruction of sub- 
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sistence agriculture for raising cash crops, virtual 
annihilation of indigenous economies and techno- 
logies, and creating a dependent system of econo- 
mic and educational development. Neo-colonialism 
and internal colonialism: continues the exploitative, 
extractive relationship between the ex-colonies and 
their ex-masters and as between the ruling elites 
and the masses within nations. Colonialism drew 


the colonies into an unequal international division 


of labour and international systems of finance and 
trade with terms favouring the industrialised West. 
Despite political freedom, the newly independent 
economically developing countries fall easy pray to 
Western multinationals, whose activities are a mere 
transfer of less lucrative production or very often 
of hazardous industries. 

The exploitation of women as cheap, docile, 


temporary unorganised labour in the Export Pro-. 


motion Zones is anew phenomenon which is fur- 
ther exacerbating the unequal international division 
of labour. These women have no social security or 
labour rights and tend to neglect their own health 
and in turn the health of the future generations of 
humans. The work they do affects their eyes and 
bodies. They are ageing fast, deprived of any 
future whatsoever. The zones of Mauritius, Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia, India are a case in point. 
Bhopal tragedy is an instance of chemical warfare 
perpetrated by the liberal west on weak and 
ae unprotected. (Cherenobyl is an eye opener, 
too). 

In the dominance paradigm, women were turned 
into non-entities, both in the generation of know- 
ledge and in application of knowledge. Any advances 
made by the colonial powers represented a male 
guest for dominance whether in relation - to physical 
nature or other human beings. The set of relation- 
ships that underlie patriarchy were evident in the 
mode of industrialisation and colonial conquests 
leading to plunder of nature and human dignity. 
The nature, as it were feminine, and needed to be 
subjugated, controlled and exploited by the mankind 
(male kind). This paradigm has brought us to this 
sorry state when the bowels of earth have been 
emptied and humans — black, brown and yellow — 
‘get exploited, to fill in the coffers of a small fraction 
of humanity, a quarter of humankind lap up three 
quarters of the world’s resources — in terms of 


` energy consumption in all its forms — as forest, as 


fuel, as electricity, as oil, as coal or gas or what 
have you. Of course, there is the new born Western 
concern with the future of the Planet Earth. There 
must be limits to growth and environment must be 
conserved. . 
Some brutal facts: 
— Over 800 million human beings live in the 
South in absolute poverty without adequate food, 
shelter, education, health. l 
— An average person`in the Third World: gets 
only 93 per cent of his/her calorie requirements. 
Hunger dissipates life, decimates life and lowers 
productivity. The overfed of the North get 131 
per cent of their requirement and die of diseases 
of affluence — obesity, hypertension. i 
— Forty thousand children die each day in Asia 
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and Africa of starvation and disease for lack of 
food, safe drinking water and health care, water 
borne and viral infections have easy prey amongst 
the children with malnutrition (who account for 
25 percent of the world’s child population). 
And this is when, by 1963, the world was already 
selt-sufficient in food. 

-- Tortinage of explosives on earth is far greater 
than the tonnage of food. 

— WHO spent US $53 million to eradicate small 
pox, the cost of one strategic bomber. Malaria 
eradication programme is suffering, its cost over 
years is only half spent daily on armaments. 


— The present nuclear arms, if used, can kill - 


over 700 million people in one go and maim 
another 350 millions forever, the other survivors 
would be totally disoriented without any jest 
left for life. 

— The world spends US $ 600 billion on arms 
which is six per cent of the world’s GDP per 


annum, which again is the money spent on the © 


education of five billion human beings and on 
the generation of scientific knowledge. 


— One out of every five scientists is working on. 


the production of lethal weapons: the best minds 
work in R & D in Defence and armaments pro- 
duction. 

— The cost of a nuclear aircraft equal the GNP 
of 53 developing countries. 

— There are estimated 60,000 nuclear warheads, 
each with potential of more than a million Hiro- 
shima bombs. 
— 25 per cent of the world’s military spending 
is done by the Third World, in fact by the masters 
within the poor nations in the name of defend- 
ing their frontiers. Often the political leadership 
whips upa war hysteria to save their political 
constituency. 

— All wars since World War II were fought in 
the Third World killing anywhere between 10-15 
million people; 38 out of 40 such wars were in 
SE Asia, West Asia and the Far East. And these 
are proxy wars of the Nuclear Super Powers. 

— Spending on arms is greater than the amount 
spent on education and health in the Third World 
thus leading to a further lowering of the physical 
quality of the life of their people. Britain spends 

„slightly more on education and health than on 

arms.’ India, Pakistan, South Korea, Iran, Iraq, 
Ethiopia and many more Third World nations 
spend colossal amounts on military and arms. 
And millions of children in the Third World are 
outside school. 

The messages flow regularly to the Third World 
already at poor levels of consumption: to save 
forests; not to disturb the ecological equilibrium 
by building dams; save environment; avoid pol- 
lution due to smoking cars. Further, they are sold 
the ‘theory of comparative advantage’ by the indus- 
trialised West: you do elementary. education as it 
gives higher returns, we will do the rest of know- 
ledge, higher education and Defence R & D; you 
make garments, watches and household appliances 
for us, we will give you (obsolete) weapons and 
computers and make satellites and spaceships. The 
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hird World countries have become ancilliary units 
of the dominant North in production. : 

The whole arms race — stockpiling of conven- 
tional and nuclear weapons — is a final manifesta- 
tion of the dominance model. It is really not 
nuclear warfare but economic warfare by the North 
against the South, where bulk of the humanity lives, - 
often in abject poverty. By selling them obsolete 
arms and technologies, the North keeps the South 
tied to its apron strings by keeping them dependent 
in certain crucial areas of knowledge and technolo- 
gy, thereby ensuring markets for the North’s arms 
trade and other key production outputs. The only 
saving grace is that their game is up. The ‘Third 
World Consciousness’ is born. hai 

The dominance model of world order only knew 
hierarchies and resulted in organising the humanity 
on a vertical pole with the North riding high. The 
interdependence, howsoever. unequal, between the 
developed North and the economically developing 
South is causing concern even to those in the North 
as the dollar plummetted downward and the worst 
ever economic recession appears to be setting in. 


‘The male-female relationship in this model have 


grown into a similar hierarchical organisation with 
men in top roles and women as the drudges of the 
household and the national economies. The 
Western monetary system and knowledge has lead 
to a ridiculous situation when a woman in the” 
Third World who works 16-18 hours a day is 
termed as an economically inactive person. (This 
is only one example of absurdity of the application 
of Western based knowledge to a different reality. 
The Third World knows so little about itself and a 
woman knows not her body.) . . l 
The forms of social organisation — the modern 
bureaucracy, formal institutions — arose in the 
dominance mode, ignoring the strength of indivi- 
duals and completely putting aside half of the 
human race/potential outside this frame. The 
rational forms meant organising for efficiency at 
all costs predicating itself on male life-style of 
low/few domestic responsibility and all the freedom 
of movement. This view completely ignores the 
female life cycles. Gradually, women were. drawn 
out of the honies to become a cheap and pliant 
part of the industrial and service networks, but 
there was never any parallel movement of men 
towards the hearth, making working for wages a 
double grind out of women. The recent Family 
Code (1975) of Cuba is so far one of the few pieces 
of legislation which envisages restructuring of the 
very ‘private’ institution of family towards more 
symmetrical relations between men and women. 
Men are expected to share 50 per cent of the 
household work in Cuba. China has similar 
provisions. ; 
Industrialisation has had this most deleterious 
effect on female populations especially in the Third 
World. Women were deskilled and eased out of 
work with the introduction of Western science and 
technologies which saw only men as capable of 
handling anything mechanised and technical and 
consequently women were kept out of education 
and training needed for higher skilled, higher pro- 
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ductivity, hightech areas of the economy. The 
techno-macro-growth oriented. development models’ 
of the newly independent nations were products of 
urban-centric male thinking and ended up. by 
further marginalising women and rural population. 
The colonizers did further damage to the colonial 
societies by transplanting patriarchal legal systems 
of the West which saw women as infantile creatures, 
not capable of handling their bodies, minds or 
matters of property. New inequality between sexes 
arose even where they did not exist so blatantly in 
some societies as in many parts of India. For 
instance, women were fairly equal in pre-colonial 
Africa, Sri Lanka and Philippines, to name a few. 
The decision-makers of the world have been male 
and hence disasters like nuclear threats, artificially 
created scarcities of basics like food, health and 
shelter. 

The dominance paradigm reached its low in 
baneness when the world experienced the horrors 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki — an unparalled 
tragedy in human history. This shook the entire 
fabric of human thought and a period of question- 
ing and soul-searching began. Scientific had 
degenerated into scientism, economics into eco- 
nomism, professionalisation into marrow pro- 
fessionalism. Socjal sciences became the tools’ for 
managing and subjugating human beings to indus- 
trial processes and products. The human beings 
had been removed from’ centre stage and produc- 
tion and growth were the new gods. Any means 
were to be considered fair for sometime to achieve 
these ends, said the wisdom of a Keynes. 

The overriding concern for development of 
science and technology in the-post-Sputnik era had 
its disastrous consequence in an atrophying. of 
those branches of knowledge which gave meaning 
to human life, that is, philosophy, humanities and 
even social sciences. The deculturisation of 
humankind was at its peak. The prestigious-most 
fields of knowledge came to be those that prepared 
tools of human annihilation, R & D in armaments 
and space adventures riding the crest of such a 
knowledge structure. It is considered more impor- 
tant to know how to do rather than te do, There 
has been a decline of the human dimensions of 
of societal tasks. It is considered important to be 
a nuclear scientist or even a molecular biologist. 
The care of human beings, the giving of a bed pan 
and nursing the sick to health is a lowly task, so is 
teaching little children and doing housework, The 
important places are laboratories and libraries and 
not actual situations demanding knowledge appli- 
cation — that is, the schools or the hospitals. 

In such a scheme, women as it were the perfor- 
mers of the “expressive” social tasks of child rear- 
‘ing, extending their nurturant, assisting family roles 
to the labour market as primary teachers, nurses 
and secretaries. Men had the more important 
‘instrumental’ roles to perform, for example 
heading organisations (of course, the households, 
too!), managing other people for results, preparing 
for warfare and producing lethal weapons. 

The new movements that mark a paradigm shift 
to a more humane world, to which many sane men 
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and women contributed, may be noted, such as. 
— the emergence of a non-aligned movement. 
— the call for the NIEO and the New Informa- 
tion Order. ; 
— the concern for translating the rhetoric of 
equality into action as evidenced in policy cor- 
tectives like affirmative action, protective dis- 
crimination. 
— decentralisation and deconcentration of 
power, people’s participation in the governance 
of their own lives, . 
— the numerous peace movements and initia- 
tives. ' 
— the environmental protection movements, like: 
the Greens, the Chipko movement. : 
— and, finally, the reassertion of the female 
identity the world over. 

The UN Development Decade for Women has the 
final nail into the coffin of the myth of sex inequa- 
lity as nature given and biologically detérmined. 
New information on women is being generated 
through systematic research and disseminated, thro- 
ugh official and non-official media. Effort is evident 
to create structures to act as catalysts and watch-~ 
dogs of women’s development and Status, as an 
input into a more humane, purposeful, holistic and 
peaceful world. Setting up of Departments: and 
Ministries of Women’s Development is completed in 
nearly every nation. There is evidence of growing 
scholarly work on women as also of activism to get 
women their promised due. ‘The birth of women’s 
studies in university departments, governmental and 
non-governmental research and action organisations, 
is a powerful trend to notice. ` 

The alternate paradigm is based on -an alternate 
world view based On complementarity and inter- 
dependence and not on principles of subjugation of 
the weak by the powerful; a horizontal organisation 
of humanity and not a vertical one. 

In this situation the answers lie in scientific 
humanism and a humanistic science. The obsession 
will not be only with the generation of knowledge 
but with the right use and application of knowledge 
to alleviation of the suffering of all humans and for 
a return to peace and prosperity to earth. , 

In such a situation, the means would have to be 
as fair asthe ends. There would be no scope for 
violence — violence against oneself, against nature, 
against human beings, against the powerless, the 
aged, the children. This scheme of a non-violent 
world would draw from the rich cultural heritage 
of humankind — the world view given to us by 
the apostles of peace and love — be it a Buddha, 
a Gandhi, a Kabir,a Meera,a Tukaram, a Guru 
Nanak, a Christ or a Mohammad, a Confucius or a 
Tolstoy or a Gorky or a Mother Teresa. . 

In this situation all energy would be put to peace- 
ful, nurturant uses. It is typical of a woman to 
transform all units of energy into nurturing or 
furthering life. She gives of her teeth, her muscles 
to the nascent human — the foetus. She transfers 
energy from her breast to give life-means to the new 
born, collects bits of wood to keep the cooking pot 
boiling, fetches large headloads of water to replenish 
human body’s requirement of water. The woman 
gives the message of conservation and nurturance 
to the world. It would bea sad day if woman 
would be otherwise — by becoming a party to 


destructive uses of all energy, by failing into the 
same power-trap as the males. 

In this case, all institutional structures will neces- 
sarily be based on values of equality and sharing. 
Violence will have to be rooted out from all social 
institutions — from family to state. New forms of 


. social organisation will emerge and strengthened 


where they do exist. Equal importance would be 
given to all kinds of work and all kinds of workers. 


This would be a situation of ‘accommodation’ of 


all entities rather than ‘assimilation’ of some by the 
others. The universal shall be built on the respect 
given to specificities. The centres and the peripheries 
would be equally strong fora (human) chain is as 
Strong as its last link. me 

The family, the parents shall be the first teachers 


of peace, non-violence and love. They shall refrain‘ 


from perpetrating violence on children and the help- 
less. The guns and tanks as toys would be banned 


‘for all children. School which to-day represent an 


organised tyranny of the adults or the young, will 
have to change. The nurturant shall gain ascen- 
dance in school curriculum and programmes. The 
games can be such: that will develop a spirit of 
cooperation and sharing rather than excessive or 
unhealthy competition. Physical valour for boys 
and bashfulness for girls would be shunned as 
stereotypes to be replaced by inculcation of courage, 
fearlessness, respect and tolerance for others, above 
all love and compassion. 

` And, compassion is not a male or a female virtues: 
Ina sense all humans are male and female both. 
Further, there is no dichotomy between sensitivity 
and efficiency and who says women’s management 
lacks either, whether inside the home or outside, O 





Vimal : Impressions 
(Contd. from page 9) 


Would it be unreasonable to expect a little bit of 
Glasnost on nuclear energy,especially from the 
Soviet Union’s friends in India? 0 


EDITOR’S REPLY 


Vimal Balasubrahmanyan is a journalist whom 
Mainstream holds in very high respect because of her 
integrity and acute sense of observation. She is 
however totally wrong in rushing to the conclusion 
that Mainstream blacks out contributions advocating 
the ban on production and use of nuclear energy. 
Further, she should have by now realised that 
Mainstream does not wait for Moscow’s approval 
before it takes up any subject for publication. In 


. fact, Mainstream has published articles from friends 


who are totally opposed to nuclear energy, Personal- 
ly, I believe that nuclear energy as such cannot and 
should not be outlawed since it is a triumph of 
science which should be harnessed for the welfare 
of mankind. The use of nuclear energy for medical 
purposes, for instance, deserves to be supported and 
extended. At the same time, the outlawing of 
nuclear weapons and declaration to that effect by 
every nation, whether collectively or unilaterally, 
has become of supreme urgency for the very survival 
of humankind. ` 

As for Mainstream, let me repeat that articles 
advocating the outright ban on nuclear energy are 
as much welcome as those advocating it. — Editor 
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On.Causes of Terrorism and 


JOHAN GALTUNG 


Te discuss terrorism — causes, consequences and 
possible remedies — conceptualisation, typo- 
logies, and an effort to place the phenomenon of 
terrorism inside a theory of the world space are 
indispensable. We cannot just start with a journali- 
stic, vague idea that terrorism is what happens when 
somebody “innocent”, of our own kind, is taken hos- 
tage or killed by unkown people in “unpredictable” 
ways and with motives, we either do not understand 
or do not accept. Nor with the primitive idea that 
“our side” does the same thing, then they are just 
“freedom fighters”. 

So let us start with the point of departure of 
traditional social science as the study, of who does 
what to whom, where, when and how, and why, Seven ` 
small words that cover it all relatively well: those 
who act and those who are acted upon, the content 
of the act, the, space and time coordinates and fur- 
ther circumstances, and the motivation. This con- 
ceptual net should be broad enough to catch what 
we are looking for. 

Which of these seven words holds the key to the 
understanding of terrorism? Obviously no single 
word, but some combination. Let us specify the 
“what? to: something destructive and the “whom” 
to individuals. One of the milder forms of terrorism 
would be to limit the freedom to move of the indi- 
vidual by taking him or her prisoner, hostage. 
Then there is a scale from hitting and hurting mind 
and/or body to killing. But in all of these cases ` 
the target we are most concerned with will tend to 
be human beings. A passenger, ` plane may be 
destroyed; but the target isthe passengers, not the 
plane. Perhaps we should add that this may not 
remain so in the future, Terrorism may also be 
extended to more material objects, things, and it 
may be argued ‘that this is already the case ike in 
the many actions carried out against US military 
installations in Western Germany and Italy. But 
even so there isa difference between terrorism and | 
regular warfare. The destructive act in terrorism is 
more specific; this and that particular military of 


police installation, governmental or corporate office. 


If anything is indiscriminate violence it is not 
terrorism but state-sanctioned carpet or. nuclear 
bombing!. Relative to this, terrorism has pin-point 
accuracy and specificity. ; 

We get, however, more insight into the nature of 
terrorism looking at the where, when and how. One 
key to the understanding. of terforism is the element 
of surprise, unpredictability. This breaks down for 


The author, a distinguished social thinker, is 
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IFDA Dossier 66 (July-August 1988) brought out 
by the International Foundation for Development 
Alternatives, Nyon, Switzerland, 
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their Removal 


fixed objects since the where is already given; 
surprise would then be limited to when and how, 
But it does not break down for human beings for 
they have a tendency to moye around, themselves _ 
providing the full range of unpredictability in the 
where, when and how simply by travelling’. Indivi- 
duals ‘targeted should feel safe nowhere, at no time 
—that is a key aspect of terrorism as terror. 
Terrorism may hit at any point at any time. Unlike 
war it shows great discontinuity in space and time 
— hence the unpredictability. - 

The individual whom should also be unpredictable, 
however. Under the Rule of law, the state admini- 
sters evil in the form of somethiog destructive, in 
the now traditional forms, in western law, of fines 
and imprisonment. Occasionally evil takes the 
form of maiming the human body (Islam) or killing 
it (Islam and Christianity). But there is a high 
element of predictability. The where and the when, 
and how punishment is carried out, is prescribed by 
the law; the why is defined by the illegal act, and 
the whom is in principle knowable to the individual(s) 
trangressing the fine lines of law in advance. The 
Rule of law is predictable; the Rule of terror is un- 
predictable. A typical Rule of terror technique 
against a group of people, for instance lawyers in 
the early periods of the Nazi regime, might be to 
single out every ten of them for punishment in- ` 
cluding imprisonment, possibly execution. There 
would be nothing specific about that ten per cent, 
no way in which those individuals might know in 
advance, through their own reading of their own. 
action relative to the terrorists, that they would be 
singled out for destruction. By this method the 
terrorists wants to control a whole group — a pro- . 
fession, an entire country — into exercising internal 
control so that no individual will incur the wrath 
of the terrorists against the group as a whole. That 
is the essence of the theory of terrorism. 

We are now left with the first and the last words 
in the sentence: the who, and the why. Since the why 
becomes very evident the moment one studies the 
who, let us start with the former. For that purpose 
we need a typology of actors in world space. The 
simplest typology would be to divide them into 
state and non-state actors, and strong and weak: 


TABLE 1 
A Typology of World Space Actors 
Strong Weak 
State i 
Non-state 


This division is logical rather than empirical, and in 
no way excludes combinations, for example, alliances 
between state and non-state actors — very important 
in the field of terrorism. 
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“Strong states” would of course include those that 
are strong at the world level, such as the super- 
powers, but also those that are strong only ina 
regional context, such as Israel and Iran, Libya and 
South Africa. “Weak states’? are weak relative to 
the strong; essentially meaning that there is no con- 
text in which they can win in open warfare. 

The non-state actors are much more complicated. 
First of all there is a basic division between national 
and transnational non-state actors. Among the latter 
would be not only transnational corporations, but 

` also the numerous international peoples’ (or ‘non- 
governmental’) organisations and, as we shall see 
later, Terrorism International (TJ). Most non-state 
actors would, however, be intra-state, such as 
national corporations and national organisations in 
general. This is the “private sector”, including private 
terrorism. j 

Let us then go one step further on the basis of 
these four types of actors, looking at the 16 inter- 
relations, using them both as the who and the whom 
ia conflict, to see more clearly where terrorism 

emerges. l ; 














TABLE 2 
A Typology of World Space Relations 
who To Strong Weak Strong Weak 
whom state state non-state non-state 

Strong Super-power Conquest; Penetration; Repression 
state conflict bullying co-optattion STATE ' 

(ST) TERROR 

(fr. above) (from above) 
Weak Insubordina- Conven- Accommoda- Penetratation 
state tion (ST) tional ted; penetrat- co-optation 

` (fr. below) conflict ed; co-opted 

Strong Internal war; Penetrated Non-terr- 
non- accommoda- coopted; itorial ter- 
state tion accommo- rorism 

dated i (from above) 
Weak Guerrilla Internal Non-terri- 


TERRORISM war; ac- torial terror- 
commoda- ism (from . 
tion below) 


non- 
state 





Inside this table some indications of possible mean- 
ing are given. The table divides into four regions 
(A, B, C and D) and each region has its own logic. 
Proceeding from the upper left through upper right 

to lower left, and then to lower right, all combi- 
nations are covered. 

In region A we are dealing with conventional 
inter-state relations. They are reasonably clear-cut 
and territorial. The territorial.system owes much of 
its present sub-division, configuration to the exercise 
of violence for the sake of moving territorial borders, 
or removing political obstacles in other states. But 
the methods may sometimes be state terrorism (ST). 
I suggest that this is particular true when the power 
relations are asymmetric, strong vs weak. Symmetry 
makes for battles, for open warfare; asymmetry for 
more covert, unpredictable methods. Such as terror. 

In region B we are again on a well-known turf: 
the states trying to control non-state actors. If they 
are of comparable strength some kind of: bargain 
may be struck whereby the non-state actor is co- 


‘ 
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opted into the state by being suitably penetrated — 
the assumption being that in doing so the state is 
able to maintain its monopoly on coercive power. If 
they are of different strengths the situation becomes 
more complex. There is little the weak state can 
put up against the strong non-state, such as very 
strong corporate forces opposed to the state, or a 
military non co-opted and non-penetrated, pitting 
itself against the governmental structure. If there is 
penetration and co-optation to be done it is likely 
to be the other way around: the weak state will 
accommodate and then be penetrated and co-opted 
by corporated, land-owing and/or military forces. 
Many states in the world of today are already of 
that type. 

The strong state will not give in to weak non-state 
actors, so this is where the repression takes hold, 
eventually resulting in State Terrorism—the Jacobin 
state against French opposition. If Terrorism goes 
international, State Terrorism would also do so by 
major state terrorist states banding together in State 
Terrorism International (STI). This was US policy at 
the Tokyo 1986 Summit and relative to the Western 
“allies? in NATO and the EC; purportedly as a 
reaction to Libyan co-ordination of international 


_ terrorism (a mix of state and non-state?). 


In region C what has just been said is seen from 
the other angle, with the non-state actors taking the 
initiative. Again the distinction would be between 
comparable power and asymmetry, Symmetry, created 
by major popular revolt, leads to internal war (as 
opposed to the external war of region A, particularly 
its main diagonal) and ultimately toward accommo- 
dation, possibly after’a change in the composition of 
the major powers in the state. Asymmetry in’ region 
C, as for region B; is seen as leading to very different 
situations, The strong non-state will penetrate and 
co-opt the weak state. The weak non-state will ‘not 
be ablé to do dnything similar relative to the strong 
state. The weapons of weak people inside a strong 
state will be civil disobedience and riots. Terrorism 
is a further step along that line — against military, 


economic, cultural and/or political penetration 
(called “‘integration” by the strong), people’s 
defense. g 


Thus we get, in Table 2, the two basic typologies 
of terrorism from below and from above, and people 
terrorism versus state terrorism. Diametrically 
opposed to each other, in opposite corners, we find 
the two extreme combinations, but there are also 


others. Terrorism is usually the weapon of the weak’ 


against the strong state; state terrorism is the weapon 
of the strong state against the weak. That the two 
are dialectically related goes without saying, whe 
started becomes a chicken-egg problem. The two 
terreurs, private and state, are simply aspects of the 
same world space system as it is presently structured. 
Terrorism is related to asymmetry of power, includ» 
ing in sections A and D of the Table. But it is not 
only the weapon of the weak; it is also the weapon 
of the strong. 

According to somebody, war is the continuation 
of politics by other means. Thus, external wars are 
the continuation of international politics and diplo- 
macy by other means, and internal wars are the 


continuation of domestic politics by other means. 
This way of thinking handles analytically the main 
diagonal cells in regions A, B and C of Table 2. But 
it offers no insight into the slower, more silent form 
of violence: the structural violence? identified as 
penetration/co-optation, and in some’ cases even- 
tually as institutionalisation of ‘highly asymmetric 
situations, ‘leading to the diametrically opposed 
extremes of terrorism and state terrorism. Neither 
does it shed light on region D which is more volatile 
and subtle, possibly also more for the future. But as 
we shall see, that future may already be here, with 
private bands of terrorists fighting each other rather 
than weak or strong states. 

So, let us continue where Clausewitz left us: 
terrorism (in all four combinations), by definition 
directly violent, is the continuation of violence by 
other means. It is a very particular form of warfare, 
popular terrorism brings a further elaboration of 
guerrilla warfare to which it is intimately related, 
and state terrorism ‘being a further elaboration of 
state repression to which- it is equally intimately 
related. Like regular war it is fought for political 
ends. It maims, kills and destroys. But it is less 
predictable in space and time, because of lack of 
contiguity and continuity. And less predictable in 
the individual choice of victims, however precise it 
may be in the political .choice. What, then, is the 


continuation of terrorism by other means? I have no . 


‘name or term to suggest. All I can do is to ‘point 
to region D for a possible explication of a pheno“ 
menon which may already be present among us. In 
a sense the case of total anarchy, of bellum omnium 
-contras omnes, the war of all against all, without any 
organising, monopolising power of the state. That 
power may still be present, only that all these other 
things go on, discouraged or encouraged by power- 
less states. As an indication of what it might mean, 
consider Arab and Jewish terrorist organisations 
fighting each other all over the world, being each 
others? who and to whom, keeping the unpredict- 
ability of the where and the when and the kow at the 
maximum, being about equally convinced where the 
why is concerned, trying to outdo each other as to 
the destructiveness of the. what. Or the contras 
against the Sendero Luminoso all over South 
America? Vigilante groups against the New People’s 
Army all over the Philippines? 

Let us now leave the typologies and turn to more 
concrete analysis asking the simple question: what is 
new about’ (state) terrorism basically seen as a 
dialectic between the strong state and the weak non- 
state? Or, put differently, why do we have so much 
of either terrorism today? The following is a first 
attempt at a catalogue of decisive factors. 


(1) The strong State has become Stronger, and even 
more Repressive 


At this point I will distinguish between three ways 
in which the strong state has become more repressive 
and I would tend’ to see these as the three major 
causes of ‘the rise in terrorism/state terrorism, in 
other words as being the «soil out of which both 
phenomena, right now are growing and af course 
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_ catching all 


reinforce each other. Common theme: increased 
asymmetry between ruler and ruled. 7 
(a) There is an increase in structural violence. Let 
us only look at two types: depriving people of land, 
and depriving people of soil. The- former is what 
happened to Palestinians in West Asia and to 


' Africans driven out by the whites in the southern 


part of Africa. In both cases the victims became 
non-citizens or second class citizens in their own 
lands. The latter is what happens when rich land 


-owners, transnational corporations and others buy 


up soil and deprive people of the basic production 
factor for subsistence. This is what happened in 
Central/South America and South/East Asia. In 
short: terrorism as a response to increased structural 
repression. Terrorism as a means to regain land (to 
plant a fiag) and soil (to plant food). 

(b) There is an increase in direct violence. Tortu- 
rism is reported to be more widespread today than 
ever before; itis not only our perception of the 
phenomenon that has expanded due to the excellent 
documentation by Amnesty International and other 
organisations. Torture always was one of the clas- 
sical instruments of repression, and is on the conti- 
nuum between repression and state terrorism. 
Related to torturism comes the changing character 
of the state in the twentieth century along Orwelliar’ 
dimensions, with the state trying to imitate God by 
being omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent, 
dissidents through the surveillance 
techniques of the secret agencies, and imposing their 
power on them by various means. In short: terro- 
rism as response to increased torturism. 

(c) There is an increase in the threat of direct viole- 
nce. The ultimate direct violence at the disposal of 
the state are the weapons of mass destruction, atomic, 
biological, . chemical, ecological and radiological 
and, now coming, laser and particle beams. With 
a capability of destroying every thing within large 
areas those who want to fight the strong state 
evidently have to disperse their forces. Guerrilla is 
one such example of dispersion down to small 
groups. Terrorism takes this dispersion one step 
further, down fo the unit‘of one person, the indivi- 
dual terrorist equipped with his or her means of 
destruction. In short: terrorism as response to 
nuclearism. 


(2) Transnationalisation takes place more quickly 
than ever before duz to better means of communication 
and transportation, + : 


This applies not only to terrorism from above, 
but also from ‘below. As indicated above both TI 
and STI can make use of highly improved interac- 
tion, the states presumably having the upper hand 
by being more able than the non-states to control 
transnational communication and transportation. I 
say “presumably”? because non-state actors might 
‘respond by infiltrating, having its agents deep inside 
the corporations running communication and trans- 
portation, for instance air companies. Thus, if 
terrorism takes place more often inconnection with 
one air company then others it may not be because 
that air'company is in the “to whom” category but 
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« because it is in the “who category —-only nol at 
the managerial level. The same applies to airports. 


(3) The means of violence on either side are improv- 
ing, with higher quality, better availability and at 
lower price. 


Thus, there seems to bean increase both in hos- 
tage taking, which isa relatively mild form of vio- 
lence used by the terrorists, in taking prisoners as is 
so often done by the state terrorists, and in killing 
(by both sides). Terrorists at airports may proceed 
directly to killing. Agents supervising the airports 
do the same and not only to save the lives of inno- 
cent bystanders, but also to kill the terrorists before 
they disappear. This presents the strong states with 
‘a dilemma, they posses very strong means of destruc- 
tion indeed. But they are more suitable to terri- 
torial warfare, witha high level of indiscriminate 
killing of evéry body, including everything within a 
acertain-area and time frame — less finely tuned 
than terrorism focussing on specific targets. 

The state can resolve this dilemma in two rather 
different ways. Terrorism can be redefined as com- 
ing out of another state, and in that case the prefer- 
ence for weak states is obvious since they are less 
in a position to hit back. The raids of the major 


strong terrorist states today, United States on shiite: 
villages in Lebanon and on civilian.living quarters. 


in Tripoli; Israel on Southern Lebanon (killing 
20,000 Patestinians and Lebanese in connection with 
the 1982 invasion) and on Tunis; South Africa in 


its air raid on three neighbouring states (Zimbabwe, ` 


Zambia and Botswana); and Soviet Union in its 
long lasting war on the people of Afghanistan are 
examples*. They hit more or less well, usually less, 
in addition to contributing to the vicious circle des- 
cribed under point 1 above, : : 
‘The other approach would be to adjust the vio- 
lence machineries of the state to the more dispers- 
ed nature of terrorism as is done under the doctrine 
of low intensity conflict (LIC), with death squads, 
etc®. This seems today the dominant -US technique 
as increasingly revealed by the Tower Commission, 
thè Iran-Contra hearings and The Christic Institute 
reports. _ S 
To assume that there will no be a terrorist res- 
ponse to this state terrorism response, with corres- 
ponding escalation in means of destruction is to 
attribute to the other side an extremely low level of 
intelligence, an attribution only understandable as 
_arising from the same deplorable condition. One 
possible prediction would be that terrorism in a 
relatively short span of years will go nuclear® asa 
response to US, Israeli and South African nuclear 
capabilities. Suitcases and backpacks rather than 
cumbersome missiles would be delivery ‘‘vehicles”’. 
The target would be buildings and concrete people, 
not the structural phenomena that are the real pro- 
‘blems, rather than particular people and a parti- 
cular use of buildings above and under-ground. 
Violence is destructively not sophisticated. All very 
different from the subtlety of nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience in making structures inoperative, bringing 
in new ones’, 
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(4) The means of delivery of violence are improv 
ing with higher quality, better availability and at 
lower price. i 


The ability to hit wherever, whenever and in any 
way, whatever, essentially depends upon human 
imagination, and thatis an open, not a closed 
system. The use made by the Japanese terrorist 
group Chukahuha of rockets in Osaka in Septem- 
ber 1984, in Tokyọ one year later, and in May 1986 
in Tokyo (aginėtthe summit meeting) of home 
made rockets, gives some insight in tbe future of 
terrorist technology in general and integrated circuits 
in particular. That Japanese terrorists should be 
ahead of others in the use of electronics should 
surprise nobody. Through the networks of TI it is 
only to'be expectéd that the technology will be well 
disseminated. If the rocket is nuclear tipped the 
situation will become rather intolerable, A first 
` prediction of what is coming. 

It will not be more intolerable, however, than it 
- js already for the victims of state terrorism, as any 
detailed study of what the Soviet Union did in 
Afghanistan, the United States in Central America 
and earlier in Indo-China, Israel in Lebanon, and 
South Africa in the frontline states and inside 
South African territory, would indicate. Drawing 
on the way in which the modern strong state sees 
itself as the successor or instrument of God in its 
push for omniscience; omnipotence and omnipre- 


sence satellite surveillance with dissolution powers ` 


sufficient to spot what passes for individual terrorists 
could be combined with extremely precise laser 
beams reflected from outer space in an impulse 
sufficient to eliminate, like God’s lightning bolt, that 
very same individual terrorist. A second prediction 
of what is coming. an 


(5) A general increase in religious|ideological funda- 
mentalism; partly as a cause, partly as a consequence 
of the other four conditions, 


The prospects are ominous, to put it mildly. In 
these five points I have tried to spell.out the basic 


_ why as origniating inthe increasingly repressive 


character of the modernising state, the who and to 
whom inthe phenomenon of transnationalisation 
of both terrorism and state terrorism, the what in 


the escalation of violence and the where, when and . 


how in the escalation of the surprise factor, All of 
this is a very far cry away from the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 that stipulates that states are supposed 


to declare war before any such act is engages in. 


Law and order, even inthe execution of violence! 
That very same system, thé inter-state-system, is by 
no means to be extolled for its virtues. On the 
contrary, it was and is replete with direct and struc- 
tural violence. That system is today threatened, 
particularly the part of the system which more than 
other parts is at the very centre of structural violence 
and more than other parts is capable of direct 
violence and threats of direct violence. So, how 
do they react, the -power-wielders in‘ the state 
system? ` ` 

In addition to trying to turn the clock of history 


- 


ahs 


~~ 


. humans actors, the state actors above. 


; pel f o P 
backwards by acting as if terrorism is an act of war 


of one state against another and not also of people 
against states and states against people, there is 
another'effort to redefine, the terrorists. Instead of 
being rational, calculating head-of-state (currently 
‘Qhadafi, Assad and Khomeini of Libya, Syria and 


Iran dre favorites) the terrorist is seen as crazy, 


crimioal, sub-human. He comes out of nowhere, 
has no face. All that can be said about him is that 
he is totally violent to totally innocent people in 
a totally unpredictable way. He has no grievance 


-or motivation except one: that of exercising evil, 


simply because he is evil: He represents terrorism 
without a cause. He is mad, a mad, dog, and like 
adog suffering from rabies not to be killed — 
that would be to promote him to rank of human 
beings — but to be wasted, destroyed. There is no 
shadow of reason why Americans should be targets 
except for one reason: that Evil always selects 
its victims among the Good. Infinite Evil against in- 
finite Good, the eternal battle in a dualistic universe, 
fueled by hatred and envy, and by religious/ideologi- 
cal fundamentalism.°® 

Needless to say, this approach to understanding 
terrorism, construed as driven by sub-human actors, 
does not exclude an approach in terms of super- 
The con- 
necting link is found in the definition of, for insta- 
nce, Qhadafi as a “mad dog”, precisely to be des- 
troyed or wasted. The craziness is then also attri- 
buted to “Muslim fanaticism’, assuming that a 
person who holds or to his faith, come what may, 
does not engage in cost-benefit analysis and for that 
reason cannot be bought by any exercise of econo- 
mic power, is irrational. This may be true, but then 
certainly applies to all kinds of terrorists, also state 
terrorists. 
‘analysis is the criterion of rationality, and rationality 
the criterion of being human?!°, Who is to say 
that itis human to be unprincipled? 

Thus, the obvious prediction in connection with 
the phenomenon of terrorism is its continuation and 
escalation. It is very hard to believe that any effort 
of the terrorists will not intensify the efforts of the 
state terorists to beat them, which again will inten- 


‘sify the efforts of the terrorists to beat the state 


terrorists. The state'terrorists increasingly use the 
methods of the terrorists. And the terrorists will 
increasingly have to organise themselves as if they 
were a state, equipped with omniscience/omnipote- 
nce/ omnipresence. Which leads to the obvious 
question: is there no way out of this? 

Let us return to the second paragraph of this 
paper. The state terrorist approach is to attack the 
who, contajning them, eliminating them. But if 
they are the result of certain objective conditions 
that are even strengthened through state terrorism 
this will not work. A more modest approach would 


` be to control the what and the where/when/how 


through an immense effort to control the means of 
violence and to limit the range of unpredictability. 


. The security screening devices at the airports are 


good examples. The assumption is that means of 
violence are opaque to x-rays, an assumption that 
obviously does not hold for a molotoy cocktail ina 
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And who is to say that cost-benefit, 


` r ! gowa + z Eo 3 l i 
plastic bottle. Neither does it hold for a gun with 
parts made of plastic (the Austrian state-made gun). 
Dogs capable of smelling plastic explosives may be 
fooled by coating those explosives with something 
with stronger smells. Superdogs capable of detecting 
explosives in spite of this may be fooled by super- 
coating, and soon. Those who refuse to think are 
condemned to this spiral. 

Conclusion: there is no other way than trying to 
approach the why of the dilemma, the causes trans- 
lated into motivations. Given the way the issue has 
been cut here this means nothing less, but also noth- 
ing more, than reduction of structural violence, 
direct violence and threats of violence. In other 


_ words, these being the three major components of 


violence, it simply means moving towards peace. 
That, of course, is unacceptable to particularly 
exploitative and aggressive regimes, and even more 
so to those who see themselves as chosen peoples 
who do not only have the right to impose their will 
on others, but indeed the duty todo so. Not quite 
by coincidence, the (descendants of the) Puritaps in 
the United States, the (orthodox) Jews in Istrael and 
the Boers in South Africa combine state terrorism 
with a sense of being chosen people — and so do 
Khomeini, Qhadafi and Abu Nidal, and the Soviet 
Union leaders to some extent??. 

However, I see no reason why only the state ter- 
rorists should be seen as initiators of a more _desir- 
able’state of affairs. The major causes are in their 
hands, far which reason the major responsibility for 
a reduction of terrorism along rational lines as 
opposed to the two types of irrationality indicated 
above, is theirs. But the escalation in use of viole- 
nce, taking hostages in order to release captives, or 
taking captives with a hope that this may detain 
terrorists from taking more hostages, killing to 
avenge killing and so on is an actio-reactio pheno- 
menon between two actors. This vicious circle can 
be redefined from either side. 

What if the weak non-state actor turned to non- 
violence instead?" It is another of the weapons of 
the weak. And there are still others: riots that 
are dispersed in time in a unpredictable manner as 
sudden bursts, much like terrorism (which in addi- 
tion is dispersed in space). Religious/ideological 
fundamentalism also belongs, partly as a cause, partly 
as a consequence, of all these phenomena. 

The basic point about non-violence is that in 
order to be effective it has to be massive — pheno- 
menon Gandhi understood so well. There is a tran- 
sition from quantity to quality in these matters. For 
ages acts of civil disobedience by one, ten, one 
bundred, even one thousand people may have been 
important. But when the magnitude enters higher 
orders such as 10, 10° not to mention 10° — 107 
even the strong state is shattered in its foundations. 
The Pentagon Papers talk about the fear of massive 
civil disobedience in the United States as a major 
constraining factor on the war machine unleashed 
upon the unfortunate Vietnamese. Personally I have 
experienced both in Rhodesia before it became Zim- 
babwe, and in India in its fight with the Sikh com- 
munity, top police officers telling me that they would 
have relatively little difficulty handling violence but 
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no idea what to do if “100,000 Africans should 
march non-violently on Salisbury” or “the Sikhs 
should turn themselves into’a massive civil disobe- 
dience campaign with millions of participants” .1" 

What we simply do not know, or at least do not 
know sufficiently well, is how to increase the 
quantity of non-violence without decreasing its 
quality until the point of no return for the exercise 
of illegitimate state power, of the structural or direct 
kinds. Nor is it obvious that this would work against 
what is probably the most self-righteous of the state 
terrorist states today, the United States, Israel and 
South Africa. In fact, I could imagine all of them 
using nuclear arms against massive disobedience. To 
the extent this is anticipated terrorism, and riots — 
informed and inspired by fundamentalism — will be 
more likely forms of resistance. : 

Terrorism is a fundamental challenge to the Webe- 
rian state as the wielder of ultimate power monopoly 
in a given territory!4. Terrorism and state terrorism, 
national and international, will tend to make the 
rule of law, municipal as well as international, back- 
ed up by the ultimo ratio regis of national or world 
governments, less realistic than ever. It is not obvi- 
ous that order can be restored, or obtained inter- 
nationally, through the old formula’ of power 
monopoly to the center, the government, under any- 
thing like the present circumstances. The five factors 
mentioned are too conducive to terrorism, and 
in turn conducive to state- terrorism. It is also 
possible that the mode of governance has to 
be compatible with the means of destruction, to use 
an old formula in a new way. In short, we may be 
at the end of an era, and terrorism is only one of the 
causes and consequences. “ 

And that points towards a less controlled, more 
decentralised national „as well as world order; 
because more centralised control, with direct and 
structural violence, makes the system less, not more 
controllable. O i 


NOTES 


1. But there is no sharp borderline here. The abduction of a 
president’s daughter in El Salvador is certainly specific, but 
much of the terrorism inside Israel does not appear to have 
- high specificity, norjairport terrorism. To this the terrorist 
might retort that his enemy is any Israeli, any American — 
in other words within the traditional logic of war. There are 
no innocent bystanders”, But this distinction is real to the 
ingroup as also to third parties, so those who fight for a cause 
they deem just should rather pay attention, if not for moral 
then at least for pedagogical reasons. : 

2. The American public seems to have drawn the full con- 
clusion from this and simply stayed at home, in North 
America, summer, 1986. 

3. A type of violence that does not meet the naked eye. US 
study of International relations, with ‘its tendency to stay at 
the surface of the phenomena of power and violence, has 
difficulties capturing the silent working of structural violence, 
and, consequently tends to be surprised when there is a 
sudden and violent reaction, e.g. in the shape of terrorism. 


What to the US is unprovoked aggression may to the terrorist i 


side simply be defense structural violence. 

4. The air raids are similiar to ground terrorism in being 
specific — as opposed to the Israeli ground war in Lebanon. 
However, so far air force capacity of the type needed is mono- 
polized by the state, hence the attacks come under the category 


of state terrorism. ‘This is not all out war, but a string of 


strikes. 
5. See Low Intensity Conflict: The New Battlefield in Central 


America (Albuquerque : The Resource Center, 1986). 
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6. This has been foreseen for a long time and been a major 
argument in forging the strong link between nuclearism for 
civilian purposes and the police a basic factor in Robert 
Jungk’s Der Afomstaat: to protect nuclear, power plants 
against terrorists out to.get plutonium. Whether this is the 
main motivation or to protect the nuclearists agains t insight 
from the population and/or citizens out to protect themselves 
against nuclearism can be debated. Clearly there may also 


- have been a self-fulfilling prediction in this, giving terrorists 


some ides. 

7, The basic point in gandhian nonviolence is not only to 
make the wrong structure inoperative through successful 
application of civil disobedience, but also to build an alter- 
native structure through successful operation of constructive 
action. See Johan Galtung, Gandhi Today (Torino : Abele, 
1987; Wuppertal: Peter Hammer Verlag, 1987, ch. 3 on “The 
Political Gandhi’ ). 

8. For an excellent documentation of US-supported state 
terrorism particularly in South and Central America and the 
Caribbean, see Edward S. Herman, The Real Terror Network 
(Boston : South End Press, 1982). I find if important, and 
I think Herman could have been more clear on this point, 
however, to see that both terrorism in the more “private 
initiative’? sense and state terrorism in the public sector sense 
are practised by both the US side and the otherside(s). In con- 


nection with the Hasenfus case, fall 1986, US authorities - 


emphasized very strongly the right of private citizens to fight 
the way they deemed right without government interference; 
a doctrine with grave consequences for the US if or when it is 
universalised. Á 

9. An example in this direction is the statement by Jeane 
Kirkpatrik, former US Ambassador to the United Nations, in 
Harper, October 1984, pp. 44-46. “Both/terrorists and to- 
talitarians/reject the basic moral principles of Judeo-Christian 
civilisation’. Clearly Kirkpatrick reject terrorism and thinks 
it is only practised by one side. She does see terrorism as a 
form of war, but does not see the basic condition of asym- 
metry that gives rise to terrorism. 

10. The answer to that rhetorical question is rather obvious 
since cost-benefits analysis is the hall mark of economic 


rationality. Merchants, economist and the products of their - 


civilization, in {other words. But market relations are not 
the only grammars of human interaction; normative and 
coercive relations also exist and may be equally important. 
P. Soroki in deals with this at length in his Social and Cultural 
Dynamics (Boston: Porter and Sargent, 1957). ` 

11. The Soviet Union as the country chosen by History to 
bring socialism to a humankind waiting exactly for that. I 


-say “to some extent” because Iam not convinced that the 


Soviet leaders any lðnger believe so much-in that historical 
mission but are more bent on trying to catch up with much 
of the rest of the world than to preach any gospel. $ 

12. The two major examples in our country are probably 
the massive campaigns associated with Gandhi in India against 
British state rule, and associated with Martin Luther King in 
the US against white supremacy rule. Imagine both has used 
terrorists violence, where would we have been today? 

13. This is explored in Johan Galtung, ‘“‘Occupied Palestine: 
Is a Nonviolent Solution Possible’, Conference on, Non- 
violent Political Struggle,-Arab: Thought Forum, Amman, 
Jordon, 15-17 November 1986 (to be published in The Pro- 
reo il P. Grant and R. Crowe (eds), Ballinger, Boston 

14. But this is, of course, a double-edged doctrine, delegiti- 
mising others, but also legitimising the state violence mono- 
poly. O 
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Prospects for Korean Unification 


North Korea in Transition 
SELIG S. HARRISON 


M? testimony is based on study of the problem of 
Korean unification dating back to 1968, includ- 
ing visits to the North in May, ‘1972, and October, 
1987; intensive coverage of the South during my 
tenure as Northeast Asia Bureau Chief of The 
Washington Post from 1968 to 1972, and frequent 
visits to the South thereafter as a Senior Associate 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
since 1974. I have analysed evolving attitudes 
toward unification in both the South and the North 
in my book The Widening Gulf: Asian Nationalism 
and American Policy; two books to which I have 
contributed, The Security of Korea and United States- 
Japan Relations and the Security of East Asia, and 
two Foreign Policy articles, “One Korea?” (1975) 
and “Dateline Korea: A Seoul Divided” (1987), i 
In view of the limited access‘ of Americans to 
North Korean, I shall focus my testimony on my 
findings during my 1987 trip and a related visit to 
Beijing for discussions with Chinese government 
” officials responsible for relations with Pyongyang. 
My assessment is that economic pressures are 
gradually forcing North Korea to pursue two closely- 
related goals: a reduction of military spending 
through an accommodation with Seoul and Washing- 
ton, and a rapid influx of advanced industrial tech- 
nology, facilitated by a China-style economic opening 
to the West. 

Outward-looking moderates and technocrats, many 
of whom have travelled extensively abroad, have 
been struggling with intermittent success to make 
North Korean policies compatible with the realisation 
of these goals. However, they confront more insular 
and more doctrinaire hard-liners who frequently 
seek to subvert their efforts. American policy, in my 
view, has directly affected the course of this conti- 
nuing struggle. Flexible American policies, respon- 
sive to North Korean overtures for better relations, 
‘strengthen the hand of the moderates, while more 
rigid policies, such as the rejection of Pyongyang’s 
1987 proposal for arms control discussions, vindicate 
the hard-liners. 

Signs of a new climate strike the repeat visitor on 
all sides. Photos and statues of Kim II Sung now 
depict him not ina Mao jacket but in a Western 
suit. Eight hotels, among them the 37-story Pyong- 
yang Koryo, punctuate a skyline hitherto monopo- 
lised by museums and monuments. Four new hotels 
are under construction, including another high-rise 


The author is a Senior Associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Washington. 
This contribution forms his testimony for a hear- 
‘ing before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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luxury: hotel scheduled to be operated by a French 
hotel chain and two near the Kwangbok sports 
complex, where the North would like to stage some 
of the 1988 Summer Olympic Games if a last-minute 
arrangement can be worked out with Seoul. Tour 
groups from Australia, Hong Kong and Britain are 
beginning to trickle in. Discos have opened in three 
hotels, and rock music blares out of the loudspeakers 
in hotel dining rooms, along with North’ Korean 
patriotic anthems. 

In the grim atmosphere of Pyongyang in 1972, I 
was under relentless surveillance. Consigned to an 
isolated villa, I ate in solitary splendor in a private 
dining room and was prevented from talking to other 
foreigners in the same villa as well as resident diplo- 
mats in the capital. This time I found a less restric- 
tive climate in which I was permitted to meet diplo- 
mats and foreign businessmen and to stroll alone in 
the vicinity of my hotel. 

“They are in a transition period, like China ten or 
fifteen years ago,” observed a South Asian diplomat. 
“There is a new mood. They want'to open up, but 
the party is afraid of losing control. If you offer 
them advice now, they are willing and at times eager 
to listen, while beforé if you told them what was 
wrong it was either a stone wall or the end of the 
conversation.” 

This observation was borne out in my discussions 
over a ten-day period with North Korean officials, 
including several key officials identified with the 
moderate camp, Prime Minister Li Gun Mo, Foreign 
Minister Kim Yong Nam and Hwang Chang Yop, 
the powerful secretary of the Workers (Communist) 
Party responsible for foreign policy. 

No subject was taboo, though mention of the 
Rangoon bombing, Kim II Sung’s health and Kim 
Jong II’s capacity to control the situation after his 
father’s death produced undisguised irritation and 
pro forma replies. On most issues, I found a readi- 
ness to accept cross-examination concerning stated 
policies and to deal directly with criticism that would 
previously have brought forth only rhetoric. More 
important, there is a new realism in the North’s per- 
ceptions of the South, accompanied by explicit 
recognition that an economic opening to the West 
requires a relaxation of military tensions. 


Changing Perceptions of the South 


The. officials with whom I spoke did not minimise 
the economic progress made in the South or talk of 
unifying Korea under Communist rule. Asked 
whether the upsurge in Opposition strength this year 


- foreshadowed a shift to the Left and an eventual 


Communist revolution, Hwang Chang Yop replied 
that “such a thing is quite impossible, completely 
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out of the question. Nearly forty years have passed 
since the Korean War, and we recognise that many 
changes have occurred in South Korea. The Oppo- 
sition parties are not geared to changing the social 
and economic system in the South. If they are suc- 
cessful, it would not be a revolution, unless you 


would regard a democratic regime less beholden to . 


the United States as a revolution.” 


Dismissing my suggestions that the growing student ' 


and labour movements might push the Opposition 
to the Left, he responded impatiently that “there 
might be other forces, but they are not strong enough 
to lead the people, and they are not likely to become 
so. We must find a way for North and South to 


co-exist peacefully under different social and econo- 


mic systems.’ 


While continuing to reject the de jure recognition ` 


of. two Koreas, these officials appeared ready for,a 
face-saving compromise on the emotional unification 
issue that would acknowledge the existing reality of 
two Korean states. 

In its published stand on unification, Pyongyang 
calls for a confederation. Autonomous regimes 
with differing systems would remain intact in North 
and South, but the confederal government would 
have a combined Army and a Standing Committee 
that would \‘supervise” the two “regional” regimes. 
This would be a way station on the road to full unifi- 
cation, with “the people” decididg when, whether and 
how to change the structure. Predictably, Seoul has 
rejected this idea, contending that Pyongyang would 
merely use interchange under such a system to 
further subversion in the South. Recently, however, 
South Korean presidential candidate Kim Dae Jang 
proposed an alternative to the North’s “confederal 
republic of Koryo.” In Kim’s “‘confederation of 
Korean republics,” North and South would conti- 
nue to be sovereign states with separate armies 
but would create joint bodies to develop exchanges, 
trade and foreign policy cooperation under a single 
flag. 

ake I objected to the North’s proposal as unrea- 
listic, Hwang Chang Yop and several other high 
Central Committee officials backed away from their 
prepared position. “You will find us very flexible,” 


said Hwang, “if we are all goingin the same direc- , 


tion, toward confederation, rather than toward 
legitimising two Koreas.” Pyongyang is ready to 
discuss Kim Dae Jang’s idea “or any other idea con- 
sistent with movement toward confederation, how- 
ever gradual.” 

In the North’s changing concept, Hwang explain- 
ed, confederation is no longer a transitional phase 
but the “final stage” of unification, and integration 
of the two differing social and economic systems is 
not envisaged. In principle, a combined army would 
be a long-term objective, but “if we can improve 
relations between the two Koreas, then having two 
armies would be acceptable, especially if their size 
can be reduced.” j i - 

Hwang strongly implied that Pyongyang 1s prepat- 
ed to go along with a ‘creeping ‘process of “cross- 
recognition” of the two Korean regimes by the major 
powers in the context of parallel movement.toward. 
a limited confederation. 
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‘“Cross-recognition” (American, Soviet and 
Chinese recognition of both North and South) is the 
stated goal of American policy. It has been rejected 
by the North. But Hwang hinted at a compromise 
when asked whether he would like to see formal 
American diplomatic relations with Pyongyang or 
would prefer, instead, to have the United States wait 
until it could have relations with a confederal re- 
public. He replied that a liaison office would be 
appropriate after the signing of a peace treaty, and 
that full relations “might well’ be possible when 
and if the United States agreed to a withdrawal of its 
forces and “expressed a favourable attitude toward 
confederation, even if it is not actually achieved.” 


Arms. Control and the American Presence 


Asked about the future of ,Pyongyang’s security 
links with Moscow and Beijing, Foreign Minister Kim 
said that “there is nothing immutable in our under- 
takings, just as we hope that there is nothing immut- 
able in the present form of your relations with 
the South.” ‘‘We intend to strengthen and develop 
our relations with’ the United States in the days 
ahead,” he said. “We want balanced relations with 
the major powers. This is in our interest, and 
yours.” “Once we fought a war,” he added, “but we 
cannnot continuously maintain an abnormal rela- 
tionship. The past is past.” 

Pyongyang emphasises that it is ready to reduce its 
armed forces to 100,000 if Seoul would join in 
a mutual forces reduction agreement linked to a 
parallel withdrawal of American conventional and 
nuclear forces. In its July 23, 1987 proposal for 
negotiations on such an agreement to be held next 
March, after the presidential election in the South, 
the North suggested that force reductions take place 
within five years. But forsign Minister Kim Yong 
Nam said that the time frame is negotiable, and 
could even be ten years, with American air and 
naval forces remaining longer than ground forces. 
Similarly, on the key issue of verification, I found 
him anxious to show that the July offer was nota 
mere propaganda salvo, l 

For example, the North’s proposal gives the res- 
ponsibility for verification to the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission (Sweden, Switzerland, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia) that has been stationed 
in the Demilitarised Zone since the 1954 Armistice. 
When I questioned the workability of this proposal, 
Kim Yong Nam countered that NNSC verification 
teams would be effective if they are large, well equip- 
ped and authorised to operate throughout North 
and South. He agreed that such-teams might well 
require thousands of men, possibly including techni- 
cal specialists from countries other than the four 
NNSC members. 

North Korea has proposed trilateral arms control 
discussions with Seoul and Washington, centering on 
mutual force reductions and a peace treaty between 


North Korea and the United States that would for- 


mally terminate the Korean War. The United States 
argues that a bilateral North-South dialogue should 
come first, focusing on a non-aggression pact and 
measures to ease North-South tensions. Washington 
rejects official contacts with the North but relented 
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slightly in March, 1987,’ by authorising American 
diplomats to have social contacts with North Korean 
representatives. Formal negotiations on mutual 
‘force reductions and a peace treaty, says the Reagan 
Administration, should be ‘preceded by informal 
negotiations on confidence building meaures to defuse 
tensions along the thirtyeighth parallel. 

To break the impasse, Kim Yong Nam suggested 
acompromise under which bilateral and trilateral 
talks would be held in parallel at the same time and 
place. Given agreement that force reductions and a 
peace treaty would be on the agenda of the trilateral 
talks, he said, negotiations on confidence-building 
measures could be held first. As an example, he 
mentioned a reciprocal suspension of military exer- 
cises by both sides. Recalling that North Korea 
unilaterally suspended it annual military exercises in 
1986, he sharply attacked the United States and 
South Korea for conducting a bigger “‘Team Spirit” 
exercise than ever in 1987. ` 

China is urging the United States to accept a com- 
promise formula on arms control negotiations. 
Chinese officials in Beijing complained that Washing- 
ton is insensitive to the policy struggles in Pyon- 
gyang between pragmatists and hard-liners, warning 
that the hard-liners might prevail if the United 
States continues to rebuff relatively flexible North 
Korean proposals put forward by the pragmatists. 
According lo these officials, North Korea has already 
agreed that South Korean representatives could 
come to China for a Korea conference despite the 
fact that Beijing does not recognise Seoul. 


Prime Minister Li Gun Mo said that an arms’ 
reduction agreement would “‘relieve many of our. 


economic problems by releasing manpower and funds 
needed for the civilian economy.” Until now, 
Pyongyang has been vague about the size of its 
armed forces, but repeated inquiries brought a 


_ current figure of 520,000, prior to the projected 


diversion of 100,000 men for temporary work on the 
Kwangbok sports complex and other development 
projects, The economic impact of demobilising 


420,000 men would be ‘“‘particularly helpful in an` 


economy like ours, with a serious labour shartage,” 
Li said, pointing to the mining industry, where 
expansion is needed to step up hard currency exports 
of gold, iron ore and other mineral resources. 
Moreover, a reduction in defense expenditures would 
have “ʻa broad impact permitting us to give much 
greater emphasis to light industries and cansumer 
goods production so that we can improve the lives 
of our people.” ; 


Changing Economic Priorities 


The popular hunger for more and better consumer 
goods is unmistakable on visits, to Pyongyang’s six 
bustling department stores and a recently-opened 
underground shopping arcade where 17,000 people 
pour through daily and 30,000 on weekends. Intent 
crowds push and shove, skeptically appraising house- 
wares, clothing, foodstuffs and appliances that 
are better and more varied than fifteen years ago 
but still overpriced for most North Korean workers 
and poor in quality by international standards. 

Surprisingly, under its 1984 Joint Venture Law, 
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the‘ regime has permitted the establishment of a 
new chain of department stores where North Koreans 
can readily see the contrast between the quality of 
their own consumer goods and imports from Japan, 
Western Europe and in a few cases, even the United 
States. Operated by Korean entrepreneurs living in 
Japan, the Rakwon (“Paradise”) stores are designed 
to attract hard currency'in the hands of North 
Korean diplomatic personnel and foreign aid techni- . 
cians working in third world countries. Purchases 
in these stores is limited to’ diplomats and members 
ofa North Korean ‘‘New Class” who possess the 
“ted won,” a special form of currency with a red 
stamp convertible to hard currency. Significantly, 
however, access to these stores is not restricted. 
Hundreds Of people were lined up at the entrance of 
the main Pyongyang store on several random occa- 
sions when I visited, and hundreds more were filing 
through the aisles examining Gucci purses, gauzy 
Paris frocks, Savile Row suits and frozen foods from 
Tokyo. 

The North’s Joint Venture Law is patterned partly 
after a similar Chinese Law but has more liberal 
provisions concerning taxes and the remittance of 
profits. Other key provisions giving Pyongyang 
residual management control are tougher than those 
of China and have soured most Western investors, 
especially in the militarily explosive atmosphere of 
the Korean peninsula. Out of 50 ventures under- 
way, 44 are with Japan-based Korean partners, 
known in Pyongyang as “Japanese Koreans,” who 
are free to have their own cars and enjoy other privi- 
leges denied to North.Korean citizens, including 
deluxe apartments. 

Co-production arrangements without equity parti- 
cipation are.attracting some West European partners. ` 
Lebek, a West German manufacturer of women’s 
apparel, has equipped a factory near Pyongyang and 
purchased 90,000 jackets in 1987 for $ 200,000. Frank 
Ziegler, a technical advisor sent to supervise quality 
control, said that “the workers have the same skills 
and diligence: as those in South Korea, and in five 
or six years they will be able to make products 
just as good as those we now get from the South.” 
Lebek will make 180,000 jackets next year, he said, 
if transportation bottlenecks can be solved. 

Prime Minister Li, a technocrat with a background 
in industrial planning, acknowledged that Pyong- 
yang’s hard currency debt problems have deterred 
potential Western collaborators. But he objected to 
“continual exaggeration” of the debt’s size. The 
correct figure is “about $1 billion,” he said, adding 
that “we will not default, and this problem will be 
resolved to the satisfaction of all parties. It is a 
matter of delay, not default, and the amount involv- 
ed is small compared to many countries.” 

The North has targeted a three-fold increase in 
exports during the Seven-Year Economic Plan now 
beginning. But this poses a Catch-22 problem, since 
a successful export programme would require massive 
imports of technology, which would in turn require 
either hard currency credits ora major influx of 
joint venture partners. 

‘During the Fifties and Sixties, the North made 
significant economic strides with its forced-march 
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Strategy, establishing a broad-based industrial 
infrastructure. This was accomplished despite 
relatively limited access to foreign technology in the 
form of Soviet bloc and Chinese help, together with 
a nationalistic insistence on minimising foreign links 
of any kind. During the past decade, however, as 
its industrial plant has become increasingly obsoles- 
cent, production has begun to stagnate. The latest 
_Teport of the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme, the only foreign aid agency operating in. 
Pyongyang, warned that “‘further development of 
basic industrial subsectors is being constrained be- 
cause of the growing need for advanced technologies, 
available only from abroad. The introduction of 
advanced technologies is essential for achieving 
improved productivity and product quality.” 
. In contrast to the North’s customary self-congra- 
tulatory propaganda, the Workers Party theoretical 
journal Kulloja recently conceded that “‘we can only 
. enhance the productivity and quality Of consumer 
goods if we are able to modernise. our equipment 
and. facilities.” While not directly acknowledging 
the need for imported equipment, the journal 
stressed that North Korean industries “Must be 


brought into conformity with ‘the scientific and 
technological trends of the world.” New technology 
is also requird, said Kulloja, to modernise railroads, 
power plants and other infrastructural facilities on 
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which industrial expansion depends. 

Significantly, while pursuing a China-style econo- 
mic opening to the West. Pyongyang is resisting 
the decentralisation of economic ` decision-making 
now taking place in China and may be moving in 


the opposite direction. Kim Il Sung recently reduc- .;: 


ed the autonomy enjoyed by cooperative farms, 
terming it “imperative” for the control of coopera- 
tive property to be turned over to the state ‘‘so that 
the class differences between workers and farmers 
will disappear.” Free markets for farmers, once 
permitted weekly,can now operate only oncea 
month. Similarly, the “enterprise autonomgy” 
given to many industrial managers in China has so 
far been rejected in North Korea. 

What has not changed discernibly in the past 
fifteen years is monolithic state control and the 
fervor of a personality cult ‘in -which Kim I] Sung 
and Kim Jong Il are now bracketed together. Kim 
Jong Il appears to have solid control] over the levers 
of power, foreshadowing a stable succession, at least 
in the short run. In contrast .to the authentic 
reverence displayed for “Great Leader” Kim Il 
Sung, however, I sensed a subdued attitude toward 
the 45-year-old “Dear Leader.” He is treated more 
matter-of-factly as part of a landscape now dominat- 
ed not by gods and demigods but by workaday 
problems requiring practical solutions. D 





Review Approach on all Issues 


I read with keen interest Satyapal Dang’s article on . 


perestroika in Mainstream dated July 10, 1988. 
He has very objectively analysed that the Indian 
Communists cannot remain neutral to perestroika 
` and glasnost. 

The main feature in Gorbachev’s speech at the 
Nineteenth Conference of the CPSU, in my opinion, 
is that we require a “new type of thinking”. Man- 
kind should solve as many problems through nego- 
tiated settlements as possible and not through 
confrontation. One must not of course forget the 
negative role of imperialism and struggle against it. 
One must remember that the mankind is threatened 
with extinction today if the nuclear weapons 
amassed on the earth are used even in a fraction. It 
is in this regard one must view the statements of 
Michael Dukakis, the Democratic candidate for 
Presidency in the USA, that he would scrap the 
“Star Wars” programme, reduce arms supply to 
Pakistan and also move for freedom of Namibia and 
ceasefire in the Iran-Iraq war. 

Thus the principal question in world politics 
today is how to attain peace and disarmament. 
this context the Indian Communists must review 
their approach on all the issues, and this is what 
Dang seems to have forgot to analyse in his article. 
The CPI-M has of course its own way of thinking 
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and is overshadowed by the Stalinist attitudes in all | 
spheres of life. j : 
_ We must analyse the role of Indian bourgeoisie 
in relation to world peace and disarmament and its 
approach to national liberation movements and the 


new international economic and information order. . 


It must also be understood that Indian bourgeoisie 
has to an extent -worked for the self-reliance of the 
country. Thus, in the context mentioned above, the 
Indian Communists should review their stand in 
regard fo ruling bourgeoisie vis-a-vis the forces of 
regionalism, religious chauvinism, casteism, paro- 
chalism which in the name of demanding more rights 
for the States are helping imperialism in its machi- 
nations to destabilise the country. 


Does it not become the duty of the Indian Com- 
munists to defeat such forces who have no interna- 
tional outlook what to talk of perestroika and glasnost 
and who side with the forces which are anti- 
development? I feel Dang should.have focussed his 
attention more on this issue, especially so when he 
fighting the onslaught of such forces in Punjab and. 
the Amritsar district in particular. 


Arun Mitra 
M.B.B.S., M.S. (E.N.T.): 


Kailash Chowk, Ludhiana 
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Pilgrimage to the Source 
YEVGENY NOSOV 


Three powerful leaders — Stalin, Khrushchev and Brezhnev — each creatéd a distinctive epoch 
in Soviet history. Yevgeny Nosov’s devastating critique of their period in office is a seminal docu- 
ment in the process of rediscovering Soviet history. This is being reproduced from the Soviet 


publication Literaturnaya Gazieta (June 3, 1988). 


ERESTROIKA isn’t DIY. We’ve made ‘do-it-your- 
self? repairs before, more than once, but all the 
renovations and overhauls of the palace of socialism 
failed to yield the desired results. The. paint soon 
peeled off again, the plastering cracked and fell off, 
and the plumbing burst. So nothing seemed to 
change. l 

Over the years these renovations and overhauls; - 
especially the helpful innovations introduced by 
previous foremen — without the consent of us 
tenants — made our house look less and less as 
the original architect intended. In the end, we had 
so many renovations and overhauls that the air in 
our cloistered, caste-ridden, claustral house began 
to suffocate. Human needs went unheard im the 
impermeable fog created by our bureaucrats, big 
and small. ; 

Yet how splendidly everything was first conceived! 
And the great dream survived two protracted and 
destructive wars — World War I and the Civil War 
— which plunged the nation into a chaos of dis- 
location, hunger, taxes in kind, and wholesale 
typhoid. We had to begin again from scratch. We 
relied only on ourselves, on millions of willing hands 
pushing wheelbarrows and wielding shovels. And on 
Lenin’s inspiring plans. In place of dilapidated 
straw-roofed Russia we dreamed of spacious halls, 
wherein would grow the mind and soul of our once 
oppressed nations. In our common socialist home, 
with its red flag flying, the inhabitants’ eyes fixed 
on radiant future, we would live in envied splend- 
our, : 

But Lenin was not fated to carry this dream into 
reality. He died leaving only foundations, only plans. 
And the plans fell into the wrong hands. The 
orphaned construction was taken over by Stalin. 

“The new foreman hung his misleading, reassuring 
slogan, “Lenin is dead, but his cause lives on!” ` 
Over the construction site, and began recutting Lenin’s 
plan to suit his own ends. Imperious, and touchy, . 
‘with no patience for other opinions, he cast a 
jaundiced eye upon the idea of collective decision- 
making. The first thing he did was to tear down 
the system of two-way glasnost which, as Lenin 
conceived it, was to have ventilated the political 
atmosphere, preventing the onset of mould and moral 
degradation. We don’t need it, said the new foreman, 
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and replaced two-way circulation with one-way 
circulars. 

Gradually, a pyramid-like entity began to rise like 
granite upon the foundation of Lenin’s populist so- 
cialism, its tip touching a cloud called democratic 
centralism. As the years that followed showed, this 
entity had no tincture of democracy about it and was 
merely a wolfish depotism in sheep's clothing. This 
was an ancient model, one that has been used by 
the builders of the Egyptian pyramids. This kind of 
autocratic, centripetal and rigid enormity, no matter 
the epoch when it appears, reposes without fail on 
a genuflecting mass of people bereft of freedom, 
all thinking alike, and all sustaining a bureaucratic 


` hierarchy where lower echelons held up the higher, - 


and the higher trampled upon the lower. These 
ascending echelons, each smaller than the one below, 
finally formed the radiant summit, -occupied by just 
one man, who dispenses all the benefits and who 
emits punitive thunder and lightning. : 
The ancients, too, knew how to control the 
genuflecting masses which moves the great construc- 
tion projects, Conspicuous critics — meaning anyone 
with their own opinion; and even those guilty of 


- nothing more than a morose silence, are informed 


on and perjured, put in irons and sent to the galleys, 
as a warning to the rest. $ 

In our twentieth century everything was done in 
the same way, except that the timberman’s saw was 
substituted for the galley’s oar. Unless, of course, 
the victims were simply shot. Consider the following 
dialogue from a 1938 show trial. 


State Prosecutor Vyshinsky: Did your accomplices and co- 
participants in the criminal conspiracy against the Soviet 
power and the Soviet people put pins into the butter? 
Defendant [I omit the name]: Yes, there have been such 
cases. 

Vyshinsky: What was the purpose? To make the butter 
taste better? 

Defendant: The purpose is clear. 

Vyshinsky: That’s what we call organising sabotage and 
diversionary acts. Do you admit that you’re guilty of it? 
Defendant: Yes, I do 

Vyshinsky, who obviously doesn’t believe there is any truth 
in the accusation, thereupon begins to ridicule the accused: 
Vyshinsky (jestingly): Did you also insert pins into eggs? 
Defendant: No. 

Vyshinsky: Why not? Couldn’t you do it? Was it because 
of the shell? The shell prevented you from inserting pins? 
And thereupon, the firing squad did its work or the gates 
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closed behind those sentenced to life imprisonment...... 

[quoted from Court Proceeding in the Case of the Anti- 

Soviet “Right-Trotsk yiste Block’’, Yuridicheskoe izdatelsto, 

Mocsow, 1938]. 

One can picture Stalin alone in this pre-dawn 
Kremlin study, taking the secret lists out of the 
drawer, lighting his pipe, then playing his macabre 
game of night-time patience with human lives, His 
narrowed eyes run down the neat lists of names, and 
from time-to-time he ticks one with his blue pencil, 
spelling doom for somebody. And no one could tell 
his motives. Now many years later however, we can 
spot a general trend: he was hacking his way to un- 
divided, absolute power by felling the biggest of the 
trees that put him in the shade. His vengeful mind 
drove him on even against those of his relatives who 
knew him a little tõo well or many said something 
incautiously as kinfolk do. Sometimes he broke a 
man by a special, Jesuitic, method — leaving his 
person and position untouched, but hauling in.a wife 
or brother and so giving bim to understand the con- 
sequence of the slightest disobedience. Trampled upon 
and humiliated, in constant fear of reprisals, his vic- 
tim would soon enough become a submissive, servant. 
That was the lot that befell, say, Molotov, with 
whom Stalin continued to maintain outwardly friend- 
ly relations. But his greatest pleasure was to goad one 
victim against another. That is what he did with 
Marshals Blukher and Yegorov, whom he delegated 
to try their comrade-in-arms, Marshal Tukhachevs- 
ky. Soon after, they were themselves put before a 
firing squad on the same routine charges. . 

It’s frightening to look into the civil war encyclo- 
paedia published in 1983: how many broken, tram- 
pled, and destroyed lives! All these tragic fates are 
coyly hinted at in the sly formula: “‘thereafter they 
did party or administrative work” or even, “held a 
post of command”. Though none of them had any 
“thereafter”! Uborevich! Kosior! Gail! Boky! Yenuki- 
dze! Kork! Rudzutak! Gamarnik! Primakov! Yakir! 
Lacis! Kovtiukh! Zatonsky! Unshlikht! Blukher! 
Krestinsky! Yegorov! Tukhachevsky! Bela Kun! And 
many, many others. How many? Who knows? 

It was in that shattered state that we soon had to 
don army greatcoats for the Gfeat Patriotic War.of 
1941-45. - ; 

Wasn’t that why the enemy attacked then, in 1941, 
knowing there would never be a‘ better moment, 
' a weaker. Russia, still bleeding from its internal 
wounds? : 

` Our men faced the panzers poorly armed and 
poorly equipped, with few cartridges in theit pouches 
and not enough shells for their cannon. They had 
none of tank corps whose deployment Marshal 


Tukhachevsky had insisted on, and as yet no Katy-- 


ushas to support them, also suggested by Marshal 
and abjured because the idea had come from an 
“enemy of the people’. And they had no Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, a daring innovator, an educated and 
intelligent general, a connoisseur of German imperial- 
ism’s tactics and strategy. Our men faced the enemy 
knowing beforehand that the losses, both moral and 
strategic, would be enormous. It was as if, even before 
the battle began, they let the enemy have three of 
their best marchals, nearly all the army commanders, 
~ most of their divisional and regimental commanders, 
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and political commisars of all levels and ranks — the 
heart and soul of the army, its chief motor and most. 
important weapon — nearly to a man. 

It was too big, too dangerous a handicap to grant 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht. ; 

Wasn’t this slaughter of the finest army officers 
and generals who had seen action in the Revolution 
and the Civil War the true reason for the subsequent 
loss of twenty million men? And it may have been 
more than twenty. That figure looks more like a 
shamefaced cover-up. Would the loss of life have 
been as great and the loss of territory so disgraceful 
and humiliating if it were not for that slaughter? In 
fact, one can hardly conceive all that could have been 
avoided.... - 

Yes, we did win in the end.. We marched across 


half of Europe ... The distressed nations waited for 


us, and we, surmounting all difficulties, at last came 
to their aid. But they had expected us to come as 
Leninists, and we, though victorious, came as Stali- 
nists. And that was not the same thing. We came to 
teach them how to live in freedom, but had ourselves 
lost all freedom. We came not from Lenin’s Soviets, 
but from Stalin’s political departments. Not with 
Lenin’s democratic openness, but with Stalin’s . 
watchful squint, buttoned down, and carefully con- 
cealing from our brothers our comrades-in-arms, all 
our social perversions and malaises that, in the end, 
so poisoned our prestige. : 

Early in the spring of 1953. Stalin died. For a few 
days the country was in mourning, The flags hung 
limply, and people, too, were silent and introspec- 
tive. The luminary that had seemed eternal, was 
dead, and a frosty uncertainty wafted across the 
country. The day of the funeral, factory whistles 
howling eerily. seemed to be the end of the world. 
Many wept. 

He was placed in the Mausolem beside Lenin, thus 
putting them on what seemed an equal footing. In 
those servile days this looked right. 

But they were never equal. Where Lenin was lead- 
ing us, was clear to one and all. Where Stalin was 
leading us was, in the end, not even clear to Stalin 
himself. His theatrical, habitually brutal show trials 
were resumed after the war, even though, after our 
victory over Nazism, that incarnation of monstrous 
lawlessness and brutality, they could, it seemed, 
never recur. There was the wrecking of the country’s 
genetic science, the mockery and humiliation of 
eminent scientists, the cynical indulgence shown to 
the pseudo-scientist Academician Lysenko, that Ras- 
putin of sholarship. There was the ‘anathematising of - 
cybernetics, which was, declared a bourgeois 
pseudoscience, as a result of which fact we have 
dangerously fallen behind in technology: Was all 
that a continuation of Lenin’s course? 

And now Stalin was in his sarchophagus. 

People filed by with timid, guarded looks, confus- 
ed and troubled, as though they were in the presence 
ofa deity fallen from heaven which, on closet 
inspection, turned out to be disappointingly 
ordinary and transient: dark, deep-seated eyes, a nar- 
Tow receding forehead pockmarked here and there, 
whose parchmentlike dryness smacked of a long- 


fasting hermit. 


fn substance, Stalin had been alonely, profoundly 
unhappy man burdened with a guilty conscience, 
living out his days in morose solitude, un- 
attended by relatives whom he. had rejected, 
bereft of faithful friends with whom he could 
have relaxed but whom he had betrayed and. 
¢ cynically destroyed — a man witout love and 
7 affection, a man to whom it had probably never 
occurred even to feed the Kremlin sparrows, a 
man with a „sombre, medieval nature and unpre- 
dictable behaviour, a suspicious man who wore soft- 
-soled, silent boots, a man unbending and uncons- 


cious of another’s pain and possibly also of his own. ` 


He departed from a country disspirited and demo- 
talised by successive trials, stuffed full of tattletales, 
a country that had until his last hour suffered from 

. a shortage of barbed wire, and in which one could 
not in open daylight pick up a volume of Dostoyev- 
sky, Yesenin, Bunin, Alexander Green, Andrei Plato- 
nov, Anna Akhmatova, even Seton Thompson — the 
last named merely because he, a splendid animal 
writer, wrote of proud, freedom-loving beasts, arous- 
ing among our children what was officially described 
as “an anti-materialist delight and compassion”. 
He left behind a society plunged into secrecy, of 
people compelled by the imminence of denunciation 
to think one thing and speak another, to nod the 
head continuously in agreement. 

An old village woman, a grey kerchief wound round 
her head right up to her discoloured eyes, hauling 
a sackful of loaves on her back, said of his death, as 
though to herself: “Things aren’t so bad ... anyway 
they can’t get any worse.” 

Yes, the’ village shed no tears, for Stalin; it had 
suffered too much, and it was soberly and stiffly 
silent, i 
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SOMETHING had to be done without delay, and the 

Party leadership, which had been the first to suffer 

fierce losses from its General Secretary, decided to 

. do away with the cult of Stalin’s personality and 

to liberate both Party and people from the fetters 
that bound them, 

„I can still remember how heavy our hearts were 
as we heard Khrushchev’s exposures, how we listened 
with lowered eyes, and how slowly, gradually, the 
awakening came, relieving our battered souls. The 

‘‘most difficult thing was accomplished at that time: 
the windows were flung wide open, and people 
breathed a sigh of relief, as though stocks had fallen 
from their necks. 

People gazed with hopeful curiosity at portraits of 
Khrushchev, the newly appointed foreman; no, they 
saw no arrogant alienation, no haughty patronage in 
his eyes — he had a plain peasant face with an 
entirely unforemanlike sunb nose: an open smile that 

‘ bared two large, widely set teeth through which, 
as a boy, he had probably been able to ‘spit neatly 
when playing on the outskirts of Kalinovka village, 
in his native Kursk region. He looked like a worker. 
Put him in a cotton padded jacket anda cap with 
earflaps and you’d take him for a typical collective- 
farm boss. And another attractive thing about him: 
he did not stay in the capital all the time, like Stalin, 
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but looked into everything himself, kneaded the 
soil between his fingers, examined the wheat 
spikes, and tested the grain on his teeth. A man 
after our own heart! So it seemed! . 

We could hardly believe there’d be no more pri- 


sons. In theremote permafrost regions the camps 


‘were being. closed, guardtowers pulled down, and 
watchdogs destroyed. ; 

The surviving captives, given back their freedom, 
appeared at railway stations and in trains — with 
the heavy grey of camp life in their hair, with 
lacklustre eyes, breathing impaired, shuffling gait. 
Prematurely old men, they silently made their way 
back to their wives, also grown old, and to their 
now-adult children. Home to their estranged families 
or, more precisely, to what was left of their families, 
because for them the best years had passed on 
different sides of the wire. Many who returned were 
unable to adapt tò freedom. Like divers who surface 
too quickly from deep waters, they could not breathe 
free air, and soon died.‘ _ 

Whole nationalities, Balkars, Chechens, Kalmyks, 
which had once been in disgrace and were driven off: 
their land to the last man — returned home as well. 
They shuddered as they recalled the draughty freight | 
cars that took them to the place of banishment. - 
They had travelled standing up, crowded together: 
some, the weak and the frail, had slid down on to the 
dirty, icecold floor. Now and then, the freight trains 
would stop in deserted places to dispose of the dead, 
who . were buried in snowdrifts. Together with his 
countrymen, Kaisyn Kuliev, the Balkar poet; went 
back to the valley of Chegem. Poet David Kugult- 
dinov returned to his native Kalmykia from a mine 
inside the Arctic Circle. And poetess Rayisa Akhma- 
tova, her eyes forever frightened, settled again in 
her home country of Chechna. 

In the meantime, Nikita Khrushchev set about 
hacking away the tangled undergrowth left by Stalin’s 
cult, He shook ministries and departments. He drove 
out rodent bureaucrats, who had ensconced them- 
selves there. And he released the peasantry from 
Stalin’s collective-farm bondage and from Finance 
Minister Zverev’s quit-rent. Villagers were issued 
passports for the first time, and received guaranteed 
cash payments for their labour. $ 

To this kindness the people responded with gene- 
rosity; they ploughed, sowed and settled many 
millions of hectares of virgin and long-fallow land. 
And in order that people should see the positive 
results of the virgin-land exploit, all public catering 
establishments were ordered to serve bread free of 
charge. They also served freshly-shredded cabbage, 
free. Come up to the tub and pile it onto your 


_plate. Think of the vitamins! 


But those were just the first few steps towards eco- 
nomic and democratic renewal. Not even steps, really 
only half-steps. Take the first year’s virgin land deve- 
lopment; despite the good harvest, it made a loss: 
lack of roads, absence of- warehouses, the high cost 
of transporting machinery, fuel and building 
materials, and of resettling a large mass of people, 
tipped the scales from ‘profit to loss. In the next 
few years, too, the bread problem wasn’t conclusive- 
ly solved. There were still grain shortages. It was 
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still too early to give away free bread in eating: 


places. And in all that time, people still didn’t under- 
stand our temperamental Nikita Khrushchev’s pro- 
pensity for making generous gestures, gestures 
which had no material! basis. 

The same thing with democracy. The creator of 
the bureaucratic pyramid had been thrown off its 
summit. A window had been cut into the moss- 
covered wall of the, absolutist structure, and’ fresh 


air rushed in. But the pyramid was still there! With | 


allits hierarchic staircases and even the autocrat’s 
unoccupied armchair at the peak. And as long as 
that armchair wasn’t removed, there would always 
be the temptation to sit in it and see if it fits. This 
meant that, though much was achieved, this internal 
relaxation still could not be equated with demo- 
cracy. Unfortunately, however, we Russians suffer 
from the tendency to think that if someone isn’t 
about to haul you off by your collarat any moment, 
then that is already democracy, But democracy isn’t 
not when you’re allowed to do something, it’s 
when you don’t allow yourself to do something. 
That’s what everything should rest upon: living 
together, the common cause, and self-administration. 
But that is impossible until the individual learns to 
hold himself in check, not others. Not an easy ‘thing 
to learn! 

One’ fine day, when his head was befouged by all 
his apparent successes, an evil spirit whispered 
craftily into his’ ear: “Nikita, old man, your shin- 
ing hour has come, take the reins, and godspeed! 
Show everybody where they get off.” And he believ- 
edit. And tried on the vacant autocratic armchair. 
A perfect fit. True, a little high, when you look 
down the people look like ants. But you see a long 
way, especially in front. And he suddenly wished 
that he could do something to make everybody sit 
up. Like, for instance, catching up and overtaking 
the United States. Technologically, he, decided, we 
were already ahead; our sputnik was in orbit, while 
they had nothing. All that remained was to overtake 
US living standards. Yes, show them where they 
get off. Or install communism by, let’s say, nineteen- 
eighty. 

Ah, that irrepressible Russian character! That 
dashing, reckless spirit! That fleeting, gilded three- 
horse open sleigh. “What Russian doesn’t like a fast, 
drive?’’, as Gogol: put it. “Shouldn’t his soul, eager 
to have a fling, say sometimes, ‘To hell with it all’ 
— why shouldn’t he like it? 

When he’ spoke of communism by 1980 — well, 
people exchanged dubious glances: maybe that 
was biting off more than we could chew? For even 
if we overtook the US all down the line, even then 
we couldn’t build communism out of pire abundante 
and nothing else. Because communism isn’t simply 
a bountifully laid table: come and eat as much as 
you want, and for free. Communism isn’t mere 
indulgence of self, it is the triumph of human perfec- 
tion — the outcome ofa long, painstaking moral 
process, from generation to generation, cultivating 
with a specific mentality, and producing a- special, 
ethically-resonant social environment, one that is 
culturally pure. 1980? Not a chance! 

_ As for peaceful competition with the United 
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States to achieve abundance, that was unquestionab- 
ly a good, patriotic thing, that wasn’t mere desh and 


-daring for the sake of the reckless ambitions that 


were in fact racking the national economy. 

Here’s how things stood. 

On our side: 

In addition to slovenliness, the selective neglect 
of-agriculture, and a chronic feed shortage, there 
was the fact that our livestock farming was bede- 
villed by the long cold winter, when snow piling up 
on roofs, and frosts burst the water mains and 
turned dung into reinforced concrete. It takes a lot 
of cow courage to endure and survive such winter 
even in well-kept cowhouses. Yet, all too often, the 
cowshed roof leaked, the walls were more chink 
than wall, and there was nothing for the cow to 
chew other than straw. And even straw wasn’t 
always available, because the village may go on a 
fling on St. Nichola’s day or on St. Barbara’s, and 
forget to feed the cattle in the succeeding days of 
home-brewed fuddlement. ‘It often happened that 


the cowmen were so plastered they burned down - 


the cowhouses with the cows in them, and died in 
the flames themselves, the poor souls. All that can 
happen in holy Russia... 

That sort of wintering — in dank stuffiness, dark- 
ness and hunger — fell‘to the cow’s lot nearly. six 
months -of the year: from November to April or 
May, and still longer in Siberia. But even in those 
conditions all sorts of plan fulfillers wouldn’t leave 
the ill-used, woebegone and anaemic beast alone, 
tied by the neck as it was to the cowhouse post 
right up to spring. They came howling for extra- 
high milk yields and for the planned-calf. The calf 
consumed the cow’s. last remaining strength, and 
all she cared about was to hang on and not fall. 
So that when spring finally came and she was let 
loose to warm her sides in the sun, all that was left 
of her was an average statistical hide stretched on 
living bone. The month of May would pass, and 
the June grasses would rise right up to her belly — 
the finest milking time, it would appear — but the 
milk was missing. The poor thing chewed and 
chewed, her tongue turned green, and she even 
forgot to drive the flies away in her zeal — that’s 
how hard she tried to please the headmen (for her 
soul is a Russian soul, compassionate and pitying). 
But the milk was still too little. The cow consumed 
all the feed for herself, to make up for the winter’s 
lack, and hadn’t any mind for record milk yields. 
Then, when she had barely | recovered strength, came 
the first frosts, the summer’s blessing was over, and 
again, for the next six months, she lived with a 
chain round her neck and was given straw for 
feed ... 

And on the other side: 

Our cows were pitted against productive beasts 


„in elite farms evolved in cut-throat competition, and 


therefore kept in optimum conditions, with costs 
per unit of production carefully counted. That was 
why the American cow was never half-starved, much 


_less left without feed, as so often happened with 


us, though it would never be given more than it 
needed. Fed precisely what it needs, it is either on 
top form or it is dispatched to the abattoir. As a 
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result, the cow in the United States was always a 
good breed, always well-fed, and looked after’ as a 
milk-producing machine. ought to be. 

But what mattered most was the feed. 

We had straw and twig feed, root plants if we 
were lucky, sometimes a bit Of hay, and rarely grain. 

What they had in their corn-bins was more than 
a ton of corn a'year per head of dairy or beef 


cattle. More than enough, really! And then there 


was sorghum, and soya beans, which were used to 
make protein-rich concentrated feed, and millions’ 
of tons of oil-cakes, and technologically enriched 
silage, and the usual root plants, and the requisite 
quantity of cultivated grass and hay. And added to 
this, the natural pastures of the milk belt and the 
Great Plains. 

On top of that, they had management. US 
farmers could take high individual productivity for 
granted. 

As for us, our productivity wasn’t quite up to 
the mark, so we had to rely on the size of the 
herd. In the US — the fewer cows, the more profit. 
For us, we prefer numbers. As a result, one US 
cow was worth three of ours. Ora hundred against 
three hundred. And the implications? To begin 
with, our costs were higher. To house three hun- 
dred head of cattle takes three times as many 
bricks, and three times as much timber, cement, 
roofing, plumbing, waterbowls, feeding throughs, 
and so on. Second, it means three times as much 
feed ‘and three times as many pastures. Besides, 
those three hundred cows produced three times as 
much dung, to remove which took three times as 
many hands or mechanisms. And all that tripled 
the cost of production, 

But that sort of accounting didn’t bother Nikita 
Khrushchev. He was obsessed and wouldn’t [isten 
to reason. He plunged recklessly into a hand-to- 
hand contest with the bull — and the cow-rich 
United States. It was: an undertaking fore-doomed 
to.failure, and brought our still shaky economy yet 


“more discredit. : 


He made a personal visit to the States, where he 
saw the succulent corn fields of Iowa, and where 
he scratched behind the ears of the big-headed 
steers raised on high-calory feed. Then he brought 
home the brainwave that had assailed him there. 


_ It was really simple! All he needed was to sow 


more land to corn. A panacea! , We’ll show ’em 
what, what, with our own wide-open spaces ... 
“Tt may be stated with confidence”, one docu- 


ment said at the time, “that the meat problem will 


be successfully resolved in our country in a short 
period of time, and we ‘shall have enough meat 
not only for our domestic needs, but also to lay in 
considerable emergency stocks and to set aside a 
proportion of meat and meat-products for our 
foreign trade.” ~ 

It’s nice to see how the soldier marches, people 
used to say in such cases. 

All over'the country there began that unforgett- 
able corn campaign, which was neither understood 
nor accepted by the people in the form in which 
jt was conceived. To be sure, corn is a productive 
crop if treated intelligently. But Kostroma isn’t 
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Iowa... In many parts of the Soviet Union, corn 
was a usurper enthroned in our agriculture against 
the people’s will. It was introduced head-on, by ` 
fists striking desktops, by refusing to listen to 
reason, with reprimands right and left, with people 
being expelled from the Party regardless of either 
latitude or longitude. i , R 
Since there was no unoccupied land in the arable 
regions, corn Was initally planted in already occupied 
fields, ousting not only the traditionally tried and 
tested fodder crops, but also wheat grain. When this 
failed to yield the desired result, tractors ravished the 
meadows and pastures ... : i 
I remember how they did away with the floodplain 
of the Polnaya River (polnaya means “full” in Rus- 
sian). Indeed, the river never failed to live up to its 
name: water filled it right up to the top of the bank. 
And the fish it had! And the freedom for wildfowl 
in its meadowlands! But, more important still, what 
pastures, and what haystacks in the winter! I used to 
put up my tent on the bank, and literally in thẹ 
twinkling of an eye I’d have handfuls of sweet-smel- 
ling grass for my bedding. ’ ar 
Then the machinery came thundering in: bulldo- . 
zers, brush cutters, and excavators. Before the sums: 
mer was over, they had felled the clusters of willow 
trees, ploughed up the roots, drained the meadows ' 
and channeled the Polnaya, which had previously 
wound its way through the meadows, into an arrow- 
straight canal. The water rushed through it and the 
level of the river dropped abruptly, denuding the 
crawfish holes and the white roots of the sweetfiag, 
The fish, frightened, disappeared somewhere, and the 
bewildered Japwings and wild ducks flew round and 
round for days. And on the very first day the old 
Polnaya bed was drained, a cow slipped and fell 
down the denuded steep bank, and was later pulled 
out with ropes and left on the spot to decompose. 
For days, the village dogs feasted there, and later 
foregathered to sniff and admire the skeleton. But 
corn would not grow there all the same: the seed was 
drenched and did no more than sprout anaemically 
here and there. j j E 
Neither did sugarbeet solve the problem. The 


` “improved” land was soon abandoned. And weeds 


and stickle-back soon took over the dehydrated and 
abandoned meadows; their seed carried by the 
breeze to adjoining fields. i 

Finally came the idea of assaulting the lea system 
of farming. The predecessor-grasses” were thrown 
out of the rotation, and instead corn was planted. 
To justify this gimick, the authorities attacked and 
discredited the initiator of.the lea system, Acade- 
mician Williams, whose portraits were taken off the 
walls, and whose works were removed from the 
shelves of educational establishments and libraries. 
Along with the grasses, which had been used to 
restore the nutritive balance of the soil, they alsọ 
put an end to the clean fallow, which used to give 


‘the soil a rest. And planted corn instead. 


But these were not all the ambitious eruptions of 
these truly volcanic ten years. 

Looking obstinately for ways of putting the - 
United States to shame Nikita Khrushchev ordered 
all the horned stock in the possession of individual 
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collective farmers to be bought by the state. This 


administrative ploy did increase the public herd by 
several million head. But when the cold seasons 
came, it turned out that neither collective nor state 
farms had the facilities to house and maintain the 
purchased cows, and some of them had to be slaug- 
htered. Since then there have been neither cows 
nor calves in the villager’s own yards and stubborn 
old country women turn a deaf ear to all persua- 
sion, refusing to have anything more to _do 
with cattle-rearing. ATV set is more fun. It’s 
hard now to havea glass of milk in the village. 
“What milk? We have no cows anymore. In.the next 
village, Alyabihoity, try and ask Anisimovna — 
seems she’s still keeping a cow. We-haven’t any, 
we had them all slaughtered.” Lhe 

Or maybe you remember the sad story of the 
horses. They were designated as spongers that dis- 
graced socialist Russia with their indolent neighing 
and the squeaking of cart wheels. But the problem 
wasn’t really their indolent neighing. Some slyboots 
in Khrushchev’s retinue whispered in his ear that if 
he got rid of several million horses there'll be so 
much additional feed! Besides, there’ll be loads of 
horsemeat, almost for free! And leather for belts and, 
shoe soles! So he forbade issuing feed to horses, they 
were written off in all account books, meaning that, 

in fact, they were outlawed, and the collective farms 
` had had to send them to the slaughterhouse whether 
they liked it or not. And so began those sad’, depres- 
sing horse processions to the rendering plants along 
the roads of Russia, a land- which horses had for 
centuries fed, tilled and protected against its enemies. 
To this day there are horses roaming about the 
fields, abandoned to fend for themselves, some with 
foals by. their side. Now covered with wild hair, 
they spend the winters in the woods or near solitary 
stacks of hay, and cock their ears cautiously at the 
sight of a human being. 

Meanwhile milk to village kindergartens ; is 
delivered by tractor. Whereas the highly motorized 
United States keeps 10 million horses for odd jobs 
of that kind. 

And what about those decorative agro-towns? For 
the sake of this make-believe life collective farmers 
were sometimes forcibly resettled in state-built 
apartment house with one open-air toilet between 
the lot of them. Meanwhile, the abandoned villages 
were Classified as unpromising, the yards behind the 


boarded-up houses fell prey to thistles, radio masts - 


leaned over and fell, the wells caved in, and the 
wind tore at the faded flag that someone had forgot- 
ten to lower on the roof of the boarded-up school- 
house. 

Or take the repeated mergers of collective farms 
into show-off giants where everything was enor- 
mous — the fields, tractor runs, and the total 
incomes that ran into the millions (like the debts), 
but where the individual was midget-sized, his voice 
fading to nothing in the boundlessness of a deper- 
sonaliséd land no longer blessed by the the tiller’s 
love. et ASS 
And take the confusion created by all sorts of 
structural reshuffles, like, say, the constitution of 
- regional and territorial national economic councils, 
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those red-tape paperwork constructions, or like the 
division of regional Party committees into indus- 
trial and agricultural, between which there instantly 
sprang up various disalignments and uncalled-for 
contrapositions, or like the divisions of smallish 
regions into still smaller ones. Out of our Kursk 
region, for example, two were made — Kursk and 
Belgorod. Both with the same economic orientation 
they had ore and we had ore, they produce sugar 
and we produce sugar. Even the site of the Kursk 
Salient Battle was divided — Belgorod got the 
southern face, and we of Kursk got the northern. 
In the territory: of the former Kursk Region there 
were now two regional Partyr committees, two 
regional executive committees, two regional agricul- 
tural administrations, two regional militia contin- 
gents, two. regional education departments, two 
regional statistical bureaus, two regional film distri- 
bution agencies, and so on. And the state paid their ` 
personnel twice over. Yet what was there to divide 
if it’s only 150 kilometres from Kursk to Belgorod? 
A similar double tribute was being paid for the 
separation of Lipetsk from Voronezh, the distance 
between which is a mere 100 kilometres. 

There was a shower of decisions and decrees, in- 
structions and directives, and the lower echelons 
had ro time to figure them out, and were jittery 
most of the time in all the hazy uncertainty about 
the future. It was in this setting that a tragic shot 
was fired in Ryazan: Secretary Larionov of the 
regional Party committee committed sucide.. But 
that multitude, which back in the Stalin’s time had 
been taught never to contradict, adapted them- 
selves to the pretentious game of plan overfulfilment 
and lied wantonly in their reports, substituting what 
the higher-ups dreamed up for reality. 

In‘the early 1960s, one~ more shot was fired: after 
a futile attempt at halting the destructive experi- 
menting in the countryside, alter-repeated but unans- 
wered appeals to Khrushchev, the despairing Valen- 
tin Ovechkin attempted suicide. 

And then, like omens of disaster, came the dust 
storms — the immediate effects of excessive plough- 
ing and breaches of the crop rotation system. The 
wind raised millions of tons of soil which blew 
away from the fields of Kuban and Stavropol terri- 
tory. In just one night our snowed-under Kursk farm- 
land turned from white to black. The black dust 
penetrated-into the houses through tightly closed 
windows, settléd black on the window sills, on 
the writing paper, and, of course, on our souls... 

Later, dust storms like this recurred many times. 

- In spite of the still freshly-drawn optimistic 
curves showing the growth rate in milk yields 
and average weight gains, meat and all meal 
products gradually disappeared ‘from the butcheries 
followed by dairy products. Even our over-dry 
processed cheese vanished in a matter of days. 
Millet and buckwheat vanished too, and did not 
reappear for more than 20 years. Then came noodles 
and macaroni. In the fall, the bakeries cut back the 
production of bread and pastry, and closed down 
their cake and confectionery shops. White bread 
was issued exclusive to sick people and small chil- 
dren: in the bakeries and eating places, appeals 
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at 1 i n 8 a r 3 ? 
Sppeared on the walis suggesting that people think 
twice before deciding how much bread they needed. 
The menace of rationing loomed. Jn, short we had 
to admit failure... Di 

The hat proved too big for the head. But despite 
his openhearted peasant appearance, Nikita Khrush-. 
chev turned out to be an obstinate and wilful man 
who could lose his temper, cut you short, and 
snarl coarsely and intolerantly. Having taken . a set 
of measures against Stalin’s monopolism, he himself 
went over to autocratic and peremptory one-man 
Government; assuming the additional duties of 
Chairman of the Council -of Ministers, though he 
lacked the disposition for considered and thorough 
socio-economic analysis. And as time went on, the 
Soviet people ‘finally grew tired of all his impetuous 
and unpredictable experiments, and began to feel 
that they wanted soberly considered and more pro- 
mising undertakings. ` 

To begin with, there was the problem of a new 
leader. The upper echelon, where such problems were 
decided, had also experienced no few inconveniences 
from direct contacts with their noisy headman during 
those ten autocratic years. It was therefore quite 
natural that they wanted his successor to be the very 
opposite in character. If, for example, the predeces- 
sor had been temperamental, and unmanagable, his 
successor was to be tolerant, with patience to hear 
you out and to accept advice and recommendations. 
They also set the line of behaviour: to carry out 
‘one’s immediate duties quietly, without fuss, not to 
travel about without urgent need as Khrushchev had 

. done often and ostentatiously in his special train, with 

a numerous retinue of experts, advisers and cooks 
and even limousines taken along on flatcars...In 
short, let the country come to its senses after all the 
innovations it had had to endure. 


8 
a TSE choice fell on Leonid Brezhnev. 


And he comported himself accordingly, avoiding the lime- 


i light., His portraits in the papers were rare and modest. And 


he made no speeches and issued no moral admonitions. 
Everybody liked that. At last things were quieter. The 
country had a rest. : 

But it was resting while it worked. The Bratsk hydropower 
Station attained full capacity. The Druzhba gas pipeline was 
put into operation. The reconstruction was completed of the 
V olga-Baltic Sea Canal. ' The world’s first automatic statio 
soft landing on the Moon was accomplished. i 

In the meantime, the never-dormant bureaucracy was taking 
the new leader’s measure, and shaping its tactic to suit the 
new situation. After waiting a little, such phrases as ‘‘... and 
personally Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev” began appearing unobtru- 
sively in the papers. The leader did not object. He accepted 
the tribute obediently. So the wake quickly became com- 
mon practice and, in the wake of the papers, began resound- 
ing from diverse podiums. In place of the low-profile and 
inexpressive ‘“‘First Secretary’? someone suggested Stalin’s 
more substantial ‘General Secretary”, a title that elevated 
Brezhnev above all others. The new title, indeed, seemed to 
fit the whole dashing image down to the ground. 

Now the golden star of Hero of Socialist Labour on the 
General Secretary’s chest obviously wanted a companion, and 

“he was first given the gold star of Hero of the Soviet Union, 
and-then another three heroic stars just for good measure, 
to give him a more authoritative look. 

Similarly, it was deemed necessary to fit him out witha 
Marshal’s uniform, and that pleasantly cream coloured uni- 
form suited him perfectly. Then the radiant marshalish 
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_ of that dangerous social germ. 
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look was rounded out with the Order of Victory adorned with 
diamonds and gems. Thus, one more man-made luminary 
leader stood over the country. One more sun that never 
set. S S 

It is a good thing, of course, for the country to be headed 
by a man with authority. But he should create his authority 
himself. In this case, the leader was created by others. 

Then came another pleasant surprise: it turned out that the 
leader, who was now getting on in years and had begun to 
forgetin what pocket he had put “his”? speech written by 
someone else; that he was also'a great writer! And though, 
even at that time, someone had leaked the news that Little 
Land, Rebirth and The Virgin Land had been written by 
contracted ghosts, the officially recognised author was award- 
ed the Lenin Prize for outstanding literary merit. On that 
occasion, only this one name was put down in the list of 


nominees. Which was to emphasise, as it were, that it would - 


-bean impermissible affront to place oneself alongside such 
an inordinate talent. 

The leader accepted the prize and, as many of us may 
recall, promised in his speech to write something more. 
Members of the jury and the high-ranking guests applauded 
this generous promise.approvingly. : 

The amenable “Lenin-type’’ leader willingly accepted every- 
thing he was given, and also gave away, without a murmur, 
everything he was asked. He signed papers left and right 
with a generous hand, dispersing decorations, titles, high 
offices, appointments, and promotions. .., It was all give and 
ake. ` ' 

He also relinquished to the bureaucracy the most impor- 
tant thing — guidance of the country. He travelled little, and 
was tightly enmeshed ina cocoon of flattery; mummified 
alive, he read servile papers or high-sounding reports and 
doctored statistical surveys to know what was happening in 
the country. The papers looked soporifically delightful. A 

The leader vegetated in the desired nirvana, and the 
bureaucracy, grown powerful over the years, crept out of all 
its secret nooks to occupy the captured beach-heads. Now 
its will was undivided, and practised with impunity! ` 

As we know, bureaucrats are not born. Bureaucracy isa 
contagion. Like, say, chicken-pox. And like every germ- 
carrying malaise, bureaucracy requires a suitable medium 
and favourable conditions. Bureaucracy is liable to afflict 
the psychology of peopl2 who wield only :a modicum of 
power, and spreads both vertically and horizontally. A 
flexible sort of condition, adaptable to diverse social and 
political situations, bureaucracy is, in some ‘circumstances, 
capable of erupting and gaining massive forms, to the extent 
of a pandemic affliction. 
` Stalin’s absolute rule, which ‘laid the cornerstone for the 
bureaucratic system, had not, admittedly, been a suitable 
medium for officialdom’s prosperity. Doing the supreme 
ruler’s will, and’ being themselves granted considerable 
powers, Officials at all levels still felt constrained in the 
conditions of Stalin’s autocracy. Besides, being a political 
gambler, Stalin did not care for gracious living, and did not 
allow his officials to wax fat either. He kept them in a 
state of lean fitness. Yet the environment: of brutality and 
intimidation deformed people morally because fear was 
the primal substance of indifference, hypocrisy, and sub- 
servience which, in their turn, served as the cause of other 
vices. Fear killed human dignity, perverted their conscious- 
ness, and prompted them to genuflect in servile deference at 
the sight of the living deity. 

That situation turned out to be especially’ harmful for 
the rising generation of the early postwar period. Affected 
by the corrupting climate of servility, breathing its air 


fe 


during their civic development, many young people inhaled . 


the infection of bureaucracy, and themselves became carriers 
dai It was this that subsequently 
led to civic apathy, contempt for accepted moral and spiritual 
values, and to direct participation in shaping a stagnant 
atmosphere in the country. Dictionaries refer with indulgent 
censure to our own, home-grown bureaucracy. A bureau- 
crat, they say, is a person in an official capacity, who per- 
forms his duties perfunctorily and harmfully. So what? 
So a person goes absent without'leave during working hours, 
and puts off something until tomorrow that he had todo 
today. A bureaucrat — yes, our own, a Soviet bureaucrat, 
It’s different abroad. There the conditions for bureaucracy 
to flourish are more fayourable, so the theory goes. Abroad, 
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` . +i ti i y . t tr , 
bureaucracy is a “hierarchically organised system divorced 
from the people, governing politically, economically, etc., 
with its main purpose in life being to peace and reproduce 
itself”. i , 

Oh, if it were but perfunctory performance of duties! 
For the conscience of our bureaucracy is, in fact, burdened 
by far graver transgressions. Wasn’t. the hierarchically 
- organised mafia of highly-placed swindlers and embezzlers 
in Uzbekistan also divorced from the people? And hadn’t 
it also followed the rule of “preserving and reproducing” 
itself? ` i 

Was there anything that connected Kunayev’s hierarchic 
system of careerists which maintained hundreds of secret 
holiday homes, hunter’s lodges, and other dens of iniquity 
fenced off from prying eyes and guarded round the clock from 
the people of Kazakhstan? All this entertaining Disneyland 
was built on the people's money, though, of course, in the 
languor of their saunas, or the carpeted seclusion of their 
suites, imbibing fragrant shashlyks and beshbarmaks in the 
society of mind-boggling geishas, they certainly did not discuss 
the people’s welfare. oN 

Each one of us can cite hundreds of other blatant examples, 
but it is a much too painful subject.” : 


One is distressed to think of the monstrous destruction and ` 


damage inflicted upon our long-suffering villages — dispirited, 
ill-used, lashed half to death by bureaucracy’s reins. The 
collective farmer could not scratch his ear before getting some 
armchair instruction: when to sow, when to weed, when and, 
how to harvest, and how much to lower the ploughshare. And 
all this to the tune of one and the same exhortation: Come on! 
Come on! Get a move on! , 

This ended in the sad fact that during the period of stag- 
nation the productive forces of the village were nearly all 
destroyed. Many collective farms were left with no collective 
farmers. I know sugar beet fields in Kursk Region cultivated 
by people hired in Moldavia. No, it was not the absence of 
clubs, of tailoring establishments or TV repair shops that 
drove the peasant off his native land. During the many years 
of bureaucratic chicanery and abuse, he had suffered so much 
ill, waited so long for the promised prosperity, listened to so 
many assurances heard so many valuable instructions, and 
swallowed so many oaths fom_ his superiors, that he finally 
turned his back on it all and took to the road. 

The essence of bureaucracy is the same everywhere. It isa 
parasitic body. And this applies equally to socialist society, 
for bureaucracy adapts itself to its socio-political structure 
and takes cover behind the slogans that happen to be brandi- 
shed at any given moment. There is no such thing as an 
ideologically-oriented, patriotic bureaucracy, nor can there be! 

By, the mid-seventies, when Brezhnev was tightly swaddled 
in flattery and isolated from the people, our home-grown 
bureaucracy took complete control of the situation, and 
candidly legalised itself in its most damaging capacity, that of 
consumerist and money-grabbing parasitism. Lofty slogans 
that we inherited from Lenin, calling on people to be socially 
active and to improve themselves morally, faded into empty- 
eyed indifference, hung lifelessly in the stagnant air, and turned 
into hollow words. The word “‘comrade”, which had always 
meant the highest degree of spiritual communion, had become 
its very opposite, a token of frigid alienation. When people 
said “comrade so-and-so”, this came to mean dissatisfaction. 
Lenin’s lofty “citizen” was used only when a person had been 
caught red-handed. S : 

And the former criteria were insidiously replaced with 
other words, taken. from the vocabularly of the “‘beaver 
collars”: “If you’re from Ivan Ivanovich, old man, you may 
pass!”, “A big black car is not luxury, but a means of pro- 
motion”, “elbows are not to lean upon, but to push with”, 
“if you are caught, grease the palm”, and “A thief is no thief 

. if he shares the proceeds”... 

Nor were these postulates expounded on the sly, within 
one’s own circle. They were carried into the open, into the 
practice of life, pounded into the people’s.consciousness, and 
most especially into the world outlook of young people. , 

. Bureaucracy found accomplices everywhere — from the 
top.storeys to the street crossings. Bureaucracy was eager 
to hold hands, to create mutual responsibility, to have a 
single system, a power grid, as it were. But even this is not 
enough: it wanted to look respectable and intellectual. And 
in order to achieve this it endeavoured to inject blueness into 
its blood, to become kin to art and literature. I, too, have 
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many times seen splendid, imported beaver collars in the 
company of wonderful muses, and not just muses, either! 

` Once I walked into a shop shortly before closing time. 
I stood there, looking at the stationery.. Suddenly I felt a wet 
mop slap my feet. Hurrying to finish her job before closing 
Aunt Manya (the cleaning woman) had begun washing the 
floors without heed for the clientele. ‘‘Didn’t you see you 


jestingly: “You should have at least made sure I’m no big-¢ 
shot!” Aunt Manya didn’t even raise her head: “Why 
bother to make sure? Big shots don’t loaf about the shops!’’ 
And she slapped the rag more viciously over my feet, as if to 
show that for her I was less than nothing. A-mop — an 
instrument of power. But what if there’s an office, a depart- 
ment, a Ministry in your hands? 

Corruption of the people, rousing their most primitive 
insticts, converting them to a consumerist, disspirited faith, 
with the chief ideals being a good position and a juicy steak. 
Those were the main concerns of the money-grabbing bureau- 
cracy as it maintained the optimum ecological environment 

or itself. 


Oh, that insulting “no!” But there is a still more impassive 
“Don’t!” Every sensible, useful, soulful and inspired sugges- 
tion was followed by the passing’ of a fatal-resolution. A for- 
bidding palm raised before our production, our science, art and 
literature, and in the face of our clever, intentive inexaustibly 
gifted people. Because any motion whatever, let alone 


popular initiative and thought, caused ripples on the surface, cZ 


P, 


stirring the stagnant waters of the bureaucracy. 


In a village near Oboyan an eccentric devised an aeroplane 
out of bicyele frames, ski sticks and aluminium camp beds, 
and flew several triumphant circles over the hut ọf his 
mother-in-law, who had refused to believe the daydréams of 


` were slapping a dirty rag on my shoes?” I asked, and added: ~’ 


t 


the home-grown Icarus. But on the following day, undmiling . 


officials came along and made the man Saw off the aeroplane’s 
wings in their presence. ‘“‘Come,” they said, “You don’t 
need it.” - 
The Icarus packed up and left the village. 
At one time the whole country might have lost its wings in. 
the same way. 


, 9 
AND so, what are we restructuring? 
In the olden days, the pyramidal arrangement of society, 


with one person standing above the other, and everybody 
facing the summit, was justified by the fact that the one 
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\ sitting over all of them had been sent by God. Even at that 
, time, the pyramidal arrangement was bureaucratic and had 
? an enormous staff — from the high priest who extolled the 
> monarch and refreshed the memories of his subjects with the 
‘idea of his kinship with heaven, down to the littlest tax 
‘ collector who gathered tribute for the glory and prosperity 
of him who was in power. And people believed it and fell 
prostrate, because that was the level of consciousness prevail- 
-ing in that remote, primitive Tsarist state. 


© But it was more than strange to cultivate the divinity of a 
ruler in a country like ours, expounding the foremost social 
ideas. The pyramidal arrangement of society with the canopy 
of-one-man power up above, imposed on the people byjStalin, 
had, with various alterations and amendments, survived. right 
up to the Twentyseventh Congress of the CPSU -~ just as 
mute, just as badly ventilated and just as autocratic. Itwas 
not until the. Twentyseventh Congress that it was pronounced 


anachronistic and futile. Furthermore, it was evil, because. 


between the base and the summit. there was an immeasurably 
great constructive vacuum filled with many layers of inter- 
mediate officialdom. The upward grading was steep and 
inaccessible. And the more layers there were dividing society, 


\ dividing its economy, science and culture, the greater the 


e 


ly 
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diversity of officials and official instructions. And the steeper 
the pyramid, the more painfully ‘one twisted one’s nech and 
conscience to look up atits radiant summit, and the less 


audible it was at the top because of the voices at the foot of - 


the pyramid. - : 


The obsequious hierarchic thinking cultivated among the 
people (said to unite and orient society), actually arrested 
all thought and led to inertness and civic indifference. -Also 
it gave rise to the ugly phenomenon of everybody looking 
for the most prestigious Job, lit up by the luminescent sun that 
shed benefices. This become the main preoccupation, rather 
than hard work, or than the crafts, construction, science, 
creativity and self-expression of the people. We lost the knack 
of growing crops, and trimming things with: an axe. We 
learned hammering in screws instead of using a screwdriver. 
We didn’t put enough of something into the paint, we didn’t 
add enough of something to the glue, we didn’t let wood dry, 
we didn’t “rubberise” the rubber enough, we gave tap few 
microns to the machinery, and as a result the things we pro- 
. duced with our hands, which had lost the knack or were 
simply unconscientious, were rejected by other nations. As 
in former days, they bought from us only what nature pro- 
duced: oil and gas, timber and ore, hides and furs, caviar and 
salmon, the last of our sturgeons and belugas, the elks we shot, 
with their horns and hides, and mushrooms, and honey, of 
which we have very little left ourselves and even Volga cra- 
wfish for beer drinkers abroad. A sad list this.... 


We, for our part, walked about cockily with foreign trade 
marks on our clothes, rivalling each other, and rocking and 
rolling to an alien and dubious tune. , 

The country was quite obviously being dismantled, taken 
to pieces, with people stealing from right to left, some in 
pursefuls and others in carloads, while we .continued to 
maintain as merrily as ever that this was developed socialism. 

Our socialist brothers looked at us with ever greater 
bewilderment. They felt there was something wrong with their 
elder neighbour. But we, as usual, refused to admit anything. 
Until the “mistakes” and “‘distortions’” had accumulated to 
so dangerous an extent that one could see ‘no prospéct of 
further motion even from the summit of the pyramid. Then 
arose the sacramental question: who are we? Where are we 
going? : 

Until recently, all our leaders were like runners who, 
succeeding each other on the track of history, bounced along 
without a relay baton. 


The wisdom and courage of the Twentyseventh Congress 
of the Party consisted in the difficult decision, openly, made 
for all the people to hear, to return and to pick up the baton 
that had once been dropped. To return did not mean to 
retreat. To return to Lenin meant regaining strength and faith. 
It meant opting for the truest and shortest way forward. 


To return to Lenin meant, above all, to admit the vital need 
for a deep-going, all-inclusive democratisation of society. 
Not simply loosening the constraining belt by twoor three 
notches as in the past. But shedding the belt altogether as a 
means of administrative restraint. Certainly it did not mean 
condoning anarchism, or mob rule, Democracy, in fact, is the 
self-sharpening instrument of the people’s sense of identity 
and self-discipline, that becomes more dependable and more 
effective through greater use. Once it gains strength, demo- 


_cracy can securely oppose the destructive anarchism of the 


Left and, equally, the asphyxiating bureaucracy of the Right,. 
just as the meadow, the community of grasses, resists the, 
growth of thornapple and thistle. : 


The ultimate sense of today’s perestroika is to give the 
people a truly democratic, truly popular way of life, with the’ 
land no longer belonging to the district Party committee but,” 
according to Lenin, to the peasants and their agrarian 
associations; and with power, as Lenin had willed, belonging 
to the Soviets. 


One-sixth part of the earth’s surface must, in truth, as Lenin 
willed, become a Land of the Soviets! It must become our 
common home flying the red banner of the October Revolu- 
tion — equally fair to all, spacious for the sou! and mind, 
with wide open windows into our past and our future, and 
looking tolerantly, with dignity, at the rest of our diverse an 
beautiful human world. O 
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Glasnost Blindness 


I 


read a 
rather 


was surprised to 
Leftist’s justification, 


of a socizlist country to do his 
bit to strengthen the progressive 


citizens, such “participation” 
can, and does, help only the reac- 


appreciation, of the participation | 


in ISKCON “show” by a 
socialist country’s diplomat 
(seé Scrapbook, Mainstream, July 
23), The acts of a socialist coun- 


try’s diplomat which fall in the . 


public domain, though. not neces- 
sarily under his official conduct, 
should, “preferably”, conform to 
socialist mores. It is morally 
obligatory for the representative 
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forces; whereas, basically, sec- 
tarian and reactionary ‘‘move- 
ments” like ISKCON’ are obvi- 
ously harmful for the progressive 
forces. Freedom of ‘“‘belief” is 
one thing; but mixing “religion” 
with “politics” is an entirely 
different and, extremely danger- 
ous and harmful proposition. 
Given India’s social system and 
the Jevel of consciousness of her 


tionary forces. 
The Indian Communists do not 


` have any right to interfere in the 


internal affairs of the Soviet 
Union. But, being fraternal com- 
rades, it is their right and duty 
to criticise such actions as above, 
which harm India’s progressive 
forces, f 

ae Alok Bhowmick 
New Delhi 
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Aliens. on their Soil 


N.G. BASU. 


‘Land Alienation in Tribal’ Areas’ by B. 
| Janardhan Rao, P:,336, Rs. 100.00. Published 
| by Kakatiya School of Public Administration. 

Kakatiya University, Warangal—506 009. ' 


T problems of different ethnic groups in India, 
; particularly of tribals have been ‘drawing 

increasing’ attention of sociologists, economists, 

political workers and administrators in recent years 

in our country. The simmering discontent of these 

people is taking organised shape in the form. of 
_ protests, occasionally turning violent while pro- 

jecting the demand for a, separate State of their 
own to preserve their ethnic identity and allround 
development. 

Before independence their backwardness, depri- 
vation and oppression were ascribed to the’ British 
rule in‘India. By and large these people too 
accepted the view that their plight was the fallout 
of alien rule. They thus joined the national move- 
ment for independence. On many an occasion - 
these downtrodden people raised the banner’ of 
revolt against the British. During the last forty 
years following independence no basic improve- 
ment in their socio-economic-cultural conditions 
has been recorded. Tribals as an ethnic group, 
whether in Andhra Pradesh, in’ Maharashtra, in 
Madhya Pradesh, in Orissa, in Bihar or in West 


Bengal are either neglected or exploited and oppres- | 


sed as before perhaps with a sugar-coating by the 
landed barons, money-lending and trading class. 

The land and forests in remote areas on hills 
and/or surrounded by hills were their major sources 
of livelihood. With the nationalisation of forests 
of the country these tribals are deprived of one of * 
their major sources of survival without any com- 
pensating alternative for survival. Commercia- 
lisation of forests led to the increasing penetration 
of money-lenders, ‘contractors, traders into these 
remote areas of tribal habitat and the process of land 
grabbing by these groups intensified, often encour- 
aged and protected by their political masters. 
Original owners and: habitats of these lands were 
being driven to the position of landless, agricultural, 
labourers, wage-labourers for the contractors and 
even to become bonded labourers of the usurpers.’ 
This process of land alienation from tribals is so 
subtle and complex that it may appear to common, 
people as a process of natural growth. The task 
of a researcher is to dig out the truth to show that 
it is neither an inevitable nor an automatic growth 
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buta deliberate process through various coércive 
methods for the benefit of a particular class. : 

Dr B. Janardhan Rao has done yeoman service 
to the people through his research endeavour to 
analyse this process of land alienation in tribal 
areas which can be found in his book. Of course 
the study relates to three villages in the Warangal 
district of the Telengana region. Nevertheless the 
general trend is similar in other tribal- dominated 
parts of the country with the variation in practical 
application of the process depending on the pre- 
vailing situation of different regions. The strength 
and, weaknesses of the peasant struggle in Telengana 
and Maharashtra (wHere tribals constituted the 
most active component group) or the tribal revolt 
of Chhota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas can- 
not be properly understood unless we analyse the 
movement in the background of alienation of Jand 
from the tribals. i 

Dr. Rao‘has' tried to trace the process of the 
tribals’ land alienation since the beginning of the 
twentieth century in the Telengana region, when the 
Nizam invited the plainsmen to come over to tribal 
areas and settle down there for better revenue mobi- 
lisation and to'strengthen the state machinery. 
According to the author, in-the absence of survey 
and settlement records, the boundaries of individual 
lands remained with ‘no legal sanctions which in- 
creased the manoeuvering power of the Nizam. The 
author analyses the process of land transfer during 
the last three generations, and the various forms 
adopted for the purpose during the respective 
generations. The author is unwilling, correctly so, . 
to lay the blame of land alienation to the individual 
feudal lord, trader or money-lender but squarely 
lays the blame to all of them as a class. The 
simplicity and ignorance of the tribals about the 
implications of various laws and practices are fully 
exploited by this class to take away land from them 
and to make them agricultural labourers in their 
own land. 

The ‘analysis of different forms adopted by this 
exploitative class to usurp lands of tribals focuses on 
the fact that no scruple is observed while mani- 
pulating to grab the tribal’s land and amassing the 
wealth of the tribal area. 

The author also analyses to lacunae of various 
laws enacted in the.post-independence period under 
popular pressure which enabled the landed barons 
to thwart the very object of the legislations. 

Finally, one must note that in such a serious 
exercise while generalising a certain phenomenon 
one should be more cautious about the language and ` 
formulations or else thefe is the apprehension of 
landing in contradictions. 

The analysis and research findings of the author, 
if published in the popular form of a book, would 
help to benefit the common people and activists in 
different parts of the country. 

This research exercise of Dr. B. Janardhan Rao 
will encourage, I believe, researchers in general, to 
undertake similar ventures in other tribal regions of 
the country. f i 


Manchanda: ESCAP 
(Contd. from page 10) 


The Bangkok symposium’s proposal for a counci 
» and a convention code of conduct, at once conjures 
up the efforts at the national level in several coun- 
tries to create such Supra Authority popularly referrec 
to as GONGO in India. In Nepal there is the Socia. 
Service National Coordination Council with the 
Queen as the Chairman, outside the only space for 
autonomous NGOs to function is as consultants. In 
Tndia, there was in 1986 a heated debate over a Dill 
; that would set up a national Council (and state 
councils) of voluntary agencies and establish a code 
of conduct for the NGOs, which alone would pro- 
vide the basis for their accountability. It was decried 
as a move to coopt NGOs by tying up the receipt of 
. funds to accepting of the proposed scheme. Worse 
still, those who chose to remain outside especially 
those engaged in creating political awareness though 
within the legal space available, became isolated and 
much more vulnerable, to state repression. 

What of the proposed Asia-Pacific NGO Council 
and the code of conduct? Was it only a question of 
the proposal never having been discussed at the 

symposium and only dished out at the end asa 
commendation. Who had “urged” ESCAP to 
sist in preparing a charter for the council. The 
irascible Kirtee Shah had asked, quoting the recom- 
mendation. For once he was not alone and 
erween Rahman from the orangi Pilot Project, 
arachi, also opposed the proposal to be joined bj 
hayalam Miniandy from Malaysia. 

Indeed, the only way a consensus was possible on 
the draft report of the symposium was by clearly 
enunciating at the beginning the nature of the- 
composing of the NGOs invited by ESCAP. In 
overwhelming majority were the international 
NGOs and their interests were clearly different. 
There were those like the South Asian Associa- 
tion of Non-Government Organisations (SAANGO) 
whose representative Sadiq Malik was also the con- 
‘venor of the rural development foundation of 
Pakistan whose chairman was General Zia-ul-Haq. 
Malik and Sattar clearly had their sights set on 
* bureaucratic empire building. 

\ The selection of NGOs from Asia and the Pacific 
į was thus not a matter of insignificant importance 
ESCAP executive secretary Kibria maintained thar 
the NGOs chosen had been those with which ESCAF 
had already worked, the selection also being 
influenced by the sectoral areas of focus. These 
included, integrated rural development, (ii) environ- 
ment, (iii) population, (iv) Human settlements and 
(v) aspects of social development. Kibria’s emphasis 
on a sectoral approach was hardly borne out by the 
motley mix of subjects lumped under “the rubric 
social development” which ranged from youth, women 
disability and drug abuse. Moreover, ESCAP chose 
not to invite well known representatives from 
omen’s organisations in Thailand but favourec 
nstead organisations like the “International Par 
Pacific and South East Asia Women’s Association’ 





















the Thai elite but had little to contribute on the 


(PPSEAWA) whose representatives may be a part o° 


women’s questions. Indeed, the workshop on social 
development was little more than a dialogue between 
the ESCAP social division chief Edward Von Roy 
and the disabled people’s international delegate, 
senator Eita Yashiro, Japan. 

Governments were not consulted in drawing up 
the lists of NGO’s and there were quite a few 
adverse murmurs in diplomatic circles in Bangkok. 
At the ESCAP meeting in Jakarta, ESCAP had been 
authorised” to convene a-conference but, Von Roy 
admitted, the country members had not given a man- 
date to ESCAP to work closely with national NGOs. 
The social development workshop could well pro- 
pose that the proper distance between NGOs and the 
governments should be defined by ESCAP and 
NGOs in collaboration. But it is highly unlikely that 
sovereign governments will allow such an encroach- 
ment on their r'ghts. 

Other groups like the one dealing with environ- 
ment, in particular, were hopeful that ESCAP could 
carry out an advocacy function in helping NGOs to 
gain approval or legitimacy with governments. And 
clearly, were it not for ESCAP, John Vincent Daly, 
the 1988 Magasaysay Award winner for his work 
in slum settlements in South Korea would not have 
got a visa for Thailand to attend the conference. But 
as Kirtee Shah was quick to point, governments 
have often not taken kindly interference by inter- 
national organisations for example representatives of 
Amnesty International are not given visas for India. 
Kibria was more realistic, ESCAP’s support to 
NGOs is assured unless it is against the inter-govern- 
mental body's mandate.) 


Paul Joseph : Mandela (Contd. from page 8) 


law, accountancy, architecture, engineering and 
science have migrated to Europe, the US, Canada 
and Australia. 

Adding to the demoralisation is the powerful 
effect of the solidarity movements around the world 
forcing governments to take effective steps on 
sanctions, political prisoners and the whole question 
of apartheid as a form of government. 

And now spl.ts are also appearing within Western 
Governments. The most far reaching is in the US 
with the Britisk government in a quandary. 

The imprisocment of Nelson Mandela and the 
apartheid regime’s actions have forced every govern- 
ment in the world to declare their position one way 
or another. 

The most powerful man in South Africa is not 
P.W. Botha but Nelson Mandela. 

Millions of his compatriots yearn for his release. 
On Monday they will once again show throughout 
the country their total and fervent support for his 
release. 

Together with them, the democratic forces of the 
whole world will demonstrate their unmistakable 
support for a free, democratic South Africa. 

Many of us in the South African liberation move- 
ment have visions of that day when we see Nelson 
Mandela and his colleagues of Pollsmoor and 
Robben Island walk out and he mounts the rostrum 
to announce “Comrades. We shall now proceed to 
build a new social order.” D 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 


; 

Ee oe best promoted? The answer is simple. Ti consists in our having a common 
|. purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 

; by cooperating in order t0 reach the common goal, by sharing: one 

' another’ s sorrows. and -by mutual toleration. . A common goal we have. 
$ i ‘We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self- governing. We 
i | have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
l are deeply touched on: the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
l just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 


for. the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to ane claim, 
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